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CHAPTER  I  v^r. 


"there  ABE  none" — "  THEY  ABE  LEGION " 

^HjacAjb  is  rich ;  but  everywhere  man,  the  heir  of  nature,  is 

Kever  in  this  happj  country  or  elsewhere — except  in 

Liad  of  Miracle,  where  "  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled  " 

tbare  been  enough  of  anything  for  the  people.     Never 

time  began  have  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  been 

all  mnmiy  and  all  filled,  and  all  shod  and  roofed.    Never  yet 

aD  the  virgins,  wise  or  foolish,  been  able  to  fill  their 

with  oil. 

The  world,  enriched  by  thousands  of  generations  of  toil-' 

and  thinkers,  has  reached  a  fertility  whicl/ can  give  every 

huMD  bmng  a   plenty  undreamed  of  even  in  the  Utopias/ 

Bst  beiween  this  plenty  ripening  on  the  boughs  of  our  civili- 

ntios  and  the  people  hungering  for  it  step  the  ''  cornerers," 

tba  tjiidioates,  trusts,  combinations,  with  the  cry  of  '*over- 

prodaotioii'^ — too  much  of  everything.     Ilolding  back  the 

ridbai  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky  from  their  fellows  who  famish 

and  lieaae  in  the  dark,  they  declare  to  them  that  there  is 

too  anodi  light  and  warmth  and  food.     They  assert  the  right, 

fqr_Aeir  private  profit,  to  regulate  the  consumption  by  the  v 

p^qrie  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to' control  production,  '^ 

not  by  the  needs  of  humanity,  but  by  the  desires  of  a  few  for 

dividends. /The  coal  syndicate  thinks  there  is  too  much  coal. 

Thare  is  too  much  iron,  too  much  lumber,  too  much  flour— 

for  this  or  that  syndicate. 
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«  ^    --      ''THESE  ARE  XOlfE"-"  THET  ARE  LEGION" 

y  The  majority  have  Dcrer  been  able  to  buy  enongh  of  uijr. 
tbipg;  bat  this  loinorit;  hare  too  mach  of  everything^  tAnft/' 
^  /"Liberty  prodncee  wealth, and  wealth  destroys  libertj^^TIftJ 
splendid  empire  of  Charles  V.,"  says  Motley,  "  was  e^wfii 
upon  the  grave  of  liberty."  ^Oar  bignesses^— cities,  fwi 

^  monopolies,  fortanes,  which  are  oar  empires,'  are.the  oljj 
{^-U>  agf>  flattonone  beyond  its  powers  of  digestion.  Mih 
are  crowding  apon  each  other  in  the  centres,  ana  Btni|| 
to  beep  each  other  ont  of  the  feast  set  by  the  new  sc|l 
and  the  aevTfellowBhips.  Oar  size  has  got  beyond  bolfc  Mtf 
''  science  anfi  onr  conscience.  The  Tision  of  the  railroad  ilMit 
holder  is  not  far-sighted  enoogh  to  see  into  the  office  oC  tkM 
Genend  Manager;  the  people  cannot  reach  across  even  a«nd 
of  a  city  to  mle  their  mlers ;  Captains  of  Industry  "  d*  atC 
kaow  "  whether  the  mea  in  the  ranks  are  dying  from  Ink  W 
food  and  shelter ;  we  cannot  dean  our  cities  nor  oar  poMlfaii 
the  locomotive  has  more  man-power  than  all  the  ballot-bHH^ 
and  mill-wheels  wear  oat  the  hearts  of  workers  anable  to  kM^ 
ap  beating  time  to  their  whirL  If  mankind  had  gone  cSfMlt- 
suing  the  ideals  of  the  fighter,  the  time  wonld  necessarily  fean 
come  when  there  wonld  have  been  only  a  few,  then  onljr  «h^ 
and  then  none  left.  This  is  what  we  are  witueesing  Ib  At 
world  of  livelihoods.  Our  ideals  of  livelihood  are  idab  «C 
mutual  deglutition.  We  are  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  iriMM 
in  each  province  only  a  few  are  left ;  that  is  the  key  t*  tar 
times.     Beyond  Uie  deep  is  another  deep.    This  era  is  Wl  ft 

/  passing  phase  in  the  evolntion  of  industrial  Csasars,  and  Ihat 
Ctesars  will  be  of  a  new  type — corporate  Cseaars. 

For  those  who  tike  the  perpetual  motion  of  a  debtM  !■ 
which  neither  of  the  disputants  ia  looking  at  the  same  alii  tf 

!  the  shield,  there  are  infinite  satisfactions  in  the  current  M** 

;.  troversy  as  to  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  *'  monoydt^* 
*•  There  are  none,"  says  one  side.  "  They  are  legion,"  sajvlha 
other.  "  The  idea  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  is  abavi,* 
says  one,  who  with  half  a  dozen  associates  controls  the  • 

'  the  price,  the  quality,  the  quuitity  of  nine-tenths  of  a  | 
ry  of  life.     But  "  There  will  soon  be  a  tmst  for  • 
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prodacticmy  and  a  master  to  fix  the  price  for  every  necessity  of 
life,"  aaid  the  Senator  who  framed  the  United  States  Anti- 
Tmst  Law.  '  This  difference  as  to  facts  is  due  to  a  difference 
in  the  definitions  throngh  which  the  facts  are  regarded.  Those 
who  say  ^^  there  are  none  "  hold  with  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  decision  he  quotes  from  the  high- 
est Federal  court  which  had  then  passed  on  this  question*  that' 
no  one  has  a  monopoly  unless  there  is  a  ^'  disability  "  or  ^^  re- 
striction" imposed  by  law  on  all  who  would  compete.  A 
syndicate  that  had  succeeded  in  bottling  for  sale  all  the  air 
of  the  earth  would  not  have  a  monopoly  in  this  view,  unless 
there  were  on  the  statute-books  a  law  forbidding  every  one 
else  from  selling  air.  No  others  could  get  air  to  sell ;  the  peo- 
ple could  not  get  air  to  breathe,  but  there  would  be  no  monop- 
oly because  there  is  no  'Megal  restriction"  on  breathing  or 
selling  the  atmosphere. 

Excepting  in  the  manufacture  of  postage-stamps,  gold  dol- 
lars, and  a  few  other  such  cases  of  a  *' legal  restriction,"  there 
are  no  monopolies  according  to  this  definition.  It  excludes 
the  whole  body  of  facts  which  the  people  include  in  their  defi- 
nition, and  dismisses  a  great  public  question  by  a  mere  play  on 
words.  The  other  side  of  the  shield  was  described  by  Judge 
Barrett,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  A  monopoly 
he  declared  to  be  '^any  combination  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  prevent  competition  in  its  broad  and  general  sense,  and  to 
control  and  thus  at  will  enhance  prices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  Nor  need  it  be  permanent  or  complete.  It  is 
enough  that  it  may  be  even  temporarily  and  partially  successful. 
The  question  in  the  end  is,  Does  it  inevitably  tend  to  public 
mjury  ? 

Those  who  insist  that  ^'  there  are  none "  are  the  fortunate 
ones  who  came  up  to  the  shield  on  its  golden  side.  But  com- 
mon usage  agrees  with  the  language  of  Judge  Barrett,  because 

>  Annual  Report  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  1893. 

*  People  of  the  Sute  of  New  York  vi.  The  North  River  Sugar  Refining  Ck>m- 
panj.  Supreme  Court  of  New  Tork— at  Circuit  (January  9,  1889).  TrusU,  New 
York  Senate,  1889,  p.  278. 
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it  exactly  fits  a  fact  which  presses  on  common  people  heavily, 
and  will  grow  heavier  before  it  grows  lighter. 

The  committee  of  Congress  investigating  trusts  in  1889  did 
not  report  any  list  of  these  combinations  to  control  markets, 
"  for  the  reason  that  new  ones  are  constantly  forming,  and 
that  old  ones  are  constantly  extending  their  relations  so  as  to 
cover  new  branches  of  the  bosiness  and  invade  new  terri- 
tories.'* / 

It  is  tme  that  sach  a  list,  like  a  dictionary,  would  begin  to 
be  wrong  the  moment  it  began  to  appear.  But  though  only 
an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  whirlwind,  it  wonld  give 
an  idea,  to  be  gained  in  no  other  way,  of  a  movement  shadow- 
ing two  hemiBpheres.  In  an  incredible  number  of  the  neces- 
saries and  loxaries  of  life,  from  meat  to  tombetonee,  some 
inner  circle  of  the  "fittest"  has  sought,  and  very  often  ob- 
tained, the  sweet  power  which  Judge  Barrett  found  the  sugar 
trust  had :  It  "can  close  every  refinery  at  will,  close  some  and 
open  others,  limit  the  pnrobaees  of  raw  material  (thus  jeopard- 
izing, and  in  a  considerable  degree  controlling,  its  production), 
artificially  limit  the  production  of  refined  sugar,  enhance  the 
price  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  associates  at  the  public 
expense,  and  depress  the  price  when  necessary  to  crash  out 
and  impoverish  a  foolhardy  rival." 

Comers  are  "  acute "  attacks  of  that  which  combinations 
exhibit  as  chronic.  First  a  corner,  then  a  pool,  then  a  trust, 
lias  often  been  the  genesis.  The  last  stage,  when  the  trust 
throws  off  the  forms  of  combination  and  retnms  to  the  simpler 
dress  of  corporations,  is  already  well  along.  Some  of  the  "sym- 
pathetical  co-operations"  on  record  have  no  doubt  oeased  to 
exist.  But  that  they  should  have  been  attempted  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  time,  and  these  attempts  are  repeated  again 
ftod  again  until  success  is  reached. 

^The  line  of  development  is  from  local  to  national,  and  from 
national  to  international.    The  amount  of  capital  changes  oon- 
tinoally  with  the  recryatallizations  in  progress. /Not  lea^  than 
five  hundred  million  dollars  is  in  the  coal  combination,  wTTMy 
onr  evidence  shows  to  have  flourished  twenty-two  years ;  tlis' 
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in  oil  has  nearly  if  not  quite  two  hundred  millions ;  and  the 
other  combinations  in  which  its  members  are  leaders  foot  up 
hundreds  of  millions  more.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  united  in  the  railroads  and  elevators  of  the  Northwest 
against  the  wheat-growers.  In  cattle  and  meat  there  are  not 
less  than  one  hundred  millions ;  in  whiskey,  thirty-five  mill- 
ions; and  in  beer  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  in  sugar,  seventy- 
five  millions;  in  leather,  over  a  hundred  millions;  in  gas,  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  At  this  writing  a  union  is  being  negotiated 
of  all  the  piano-makers  in  the  United  States,  to  have  a  capital 
of  fifty  millions.  Quite  beyond  ordinary  comprehension  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  syndicates,  if  there  is  more  than  one, 
which  are  going  from  city  to  city,  consolidating  all  the  gas- 
works, electric-lighting  companies,  street-railways  in  each  into 
single  properties,  and  consolidating  these  into  vast  estates  for 
oentral  corporations  of  capitalists,  controlling  from  metropoli- 
tan offices  the  transportation  of  the  people  of  scores  of  cities. 
Such  a  syndicate  negotiating  in  December,  1892,  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  street-railways  of  Brooklyn,  was  said  by  the  New 
York  Ttmesj "  on  absolute  authority,  to  have  subscribed  $23,- 
000,000  towards  that  end,  before  a  single  move  had  been  made 
or  a  price  set  on  a  single  share  of  stock."  It  was  in  the  same 
hands  as  those  busy  later  in  gathering  together  the  coal-mines 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  putting  them  under  American  control. 
There  are  in  round  numbers  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
claiming  dividends  and  interest  in  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  Every  year  they  are  more  closely  pooled.  The  pub- 
lic saw  them  marshalled,  as  by  one  hand,  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  passenger  rates  to  the  World's  Fair  in  the  summer 
of  1893.    Many  rates  are  higher  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Many  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  are  represented  in 
these  centralizations.  It  is  a  vast  sum,  and  yet -is  but  a  mi- 
nority of  our  wealth. 

Laws  against  these  combinations  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  by  many  of  the  States.  There  have  been  prosecu- 
tions under  them  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments^-  The 
laws  and  the  lawsuits  have  alike  been  futile,  f 
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In  a  few  cases  namee  aod  form  of  organization  have  been 
changed,  in  consequence  of  legal  pnreait.  The  whiskey,  sugar, 
and  oil  trusts  had  to  bang  out  new  signs.  But  the  thing  itself, 
the  will  and  the  power  to  control  markets,  livelihoods,  and 
liberties,  and  the  toleration  of  this  by  the  pnblio — this  remaina 
nnimpaired ;  in  tmth,  facilitated  by  the  greater  Bocrecy  and 
compactnees  which  have  been  tlie  only  reenlts  of  the  appeal 
to  law. 

The  Attomey-G^eral  of  the  national  government  gives  a 
large  part  of  his  annual  report  for  1898  to  showing  "  what 
small  basis  there  is  for  the  popular  impression"  "that  the 
aim  and  effect  of  this  statute  "  (the  Anti-Trust  Law)  "  are  to 
prohibit  and  prevent  those  aggregations  of  capital  which  are 
80  common  at  the  present  day,  and  which  sometimes  are  on  so 
laige  a  scale  as  to  practically  control  all  the  branches  of  an 
extensive  indnstry."  This  executive  says  of  the  action  of  the 
"co-ordinate"  Legislature:  "It  would  not  be  usefnl,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  asoertoin  the  precise  purposes  of  tiie  fram- 
en  of  the  statute."  He  is  the  officer  chained  with  the  duty 
of  directing  the  prosecutions  to  enforce  the  law;  bat  he  de> 
'  <flaree  that  since,  among  other  reasons,  "  all  ownership  of  prop- 
erty is  a  monopoly, . .  .  any  literal  application  of  the  provisiona 
oi  che  statute  is  out  of  the  question."  Nothing  has  been  ac- 
complished by  all  these  appeals  to  the  legislatures  and  the 
courts,  except  to  prove  that  the  evil  lies  deeper  than  any  pnb- 
Uc  sentiment  or  public  intelligence  yet  existent,  and  is  stronger 
.  than  any  public  power  yet  at  call. 

GWbat  we  call  Monopoly  is  Easiness  at  the  end  of  its  jonr^ 
ney.  The  concentration  of  wealtH,~"tii9  wiping  out  of  the 
middle  classes,  are  other  names  for  iU  Jto  get  it  is,  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  the  chief  end  of  man/ 

There  are  no  solitary  truths,  GK>etne  says,  and  monopoly — 
as  the  greatest  bnsinees  fact  of  oar  civilization,  which  gives  to 
bnsinees  what  other  ages  gave  to  war  and  religion — is  oar 
raeatest  social,  political,  and  moral  fact. 
yf  The  men  and  womep  who  do  the  work  of  the  world  have 
'^he  right  to  the  floorJ'^Everywhere  they  are  rising  to  "a  point 
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of  infonnation."    They  want  to  know  how  onr  labor  and  the 
gifts  of  natnre  are  being  ordered  by  those  whom  onr  ideah  ^nd     ,  ^ 
conaent  have  made  Captains  of  Indoatry  over  ns ;  how  it  is  |^ 
that  we,  who  profess  the  religion  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the        ^ 
political  economy  of  service  for  service,  come  to  divide  onr /| 
produce  into  incalculable  power  and  pleasure  for  a  few,  andl ' -j 
partial  existence  for  the  many  who  are  the  fountains  of  these 
powers  and  pleasures.     This  book  is  an  attempt  to  help  the  "/^ 
people  answer  these  questions.    It  has  been  quarried  out  of 
official  records,  and  it  is  a  venture  in  realism  in  the  world  of 
realities.    Decisions  of  courts  and  of  special  tribunals  like  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  verdicts  of  juries  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  reports  of  committees  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures and  of  Congress,  oath-sworn  testimony  given  in  legal 
proceedings  and  in  official  inquiries,  corrected  by  rebutting 
testimony  and  by  cro^^xamination — such  are  the  sources  of 
information. 

One  important  exception  is  in  the  description  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  great  international  combination  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  this  has  had  to  be 
made  from  unofficial  material.  The  people  ther^  are  neit|)iey 
economically  nor  politically  developed  to  the  ppipt  we  h9f9§ 
reached  in  America,  of  using  the  legislative  investigation^iil^ 
the  powers  of  the  courts  to  defend  livelihoods  and  niaftel 
rights,  and  enforce  the  social  responsibilities  of  industrkl 
power.  Full  and  exact  references  are  given  throughout  f6i 
the  guidance  of  the  investigator.  The  language  of  witnesses, 
judges,  and  official  reports  has  been  repeated  verbatim,  except 
for  the  avoidance  of  the  surplusage  and  reduplication  usual  in 
such  literature,  and  that,  to  permit  the  use  of  the  dialogue 
form,  the  construction  has  been  changed  from  the  third  per- 
son to  the  first  in  quotations  from  evidence.  With  these 
qualifications,  wherever  quotation  marks  have  been  used,  the 
transcription  is  word  for  word.  Evidence  from  such  sources 
id  more  exact,  circumstantial,  and  accurate  than  that  upon 
which  the  mass  of  historical  literature  is  founded. 

To  give  the  full  and  official  Jiistory  of  numbers  ol  \X\e"^^ 
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combioations,  which  are  nearly  identical  in  inspiration,  raeth. 
od,  and  result,  wonid  be  repetition.  Only  one  of  them,  there- 
fore, has  been  treated  in  full — t^in  pjl  frgpf  it  is  the  most 
I'iBuecessful  of  all  the  attempta  to  jAt  gifts  of  nature,  entire  in- 
idustrics,  and  world  markets  lyraer  one  hat.  Its  originators 
claim  this  precedence.  It  ms,  one  of  its  spokeemen  aaya, 
"  the  parent  of  the  tmst  syslem." '  It  is  the  best  illnstration 
y  of  a  movement  which  is  itself  but  an  illustration  of  the  spirit 
of  the  agey 

'  '  OombMoiioM,  by  a  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  19. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OUT  OFF  FBOM  FIBB 

Rome  banished  thoee  who  had  been  found  to  be  public  ene- 
mies by  forbidding  every  one  to  give  them  fire  and  water. 
That  was  done  by  all  to  a  few.  In  America  it  is  done  by  a 
few  to  all.  A  small  number  of  men  are  obtaining  the  power 
to  forbid  any  but  themselves  to  supply  the  people  with  fire  in 
nearly  every  form  known  to  modern  life  and  industry,  from 
matches  to  locomotives  and  electricity.  They  control  our 
bard  coal  and  much  of  the  soft/  and  stoves,  furnaces,  and  steam 
and  hot -water  heaters;  the  governors  on  steam-boilers  and 
the  boilers ;  gas  and  gas-fixtures ;  natural  gas  and  gas-pipes ; 
electric  lighting,  and  all  the  appurtenances.     You  cannot  free 
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yoimelf  by  clunging  from  electricity  to  gas,  or  from  tlie  gu 
of  the  city  to  the  gas  of  the  fields.  If  yoa  fly  from  kerosene 
to  candles,  yon  are  etill  nnder  the  ban. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Stove 
Mannfactnrers,  at  the  Thirteenth  Annnal  Conrention,  1884, 
said :  "While  it  is  tme  that  iron  is  a  dollar  or  two  lower  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  cost  of  labor  has  also  been  rednced,  yonr 
committee  is  confident  that  there  is  not  a  manufiictarer  pree- 
ent  who  can  trntbfnlly  say  lie  can  afford  to  redace  the  price  of 
his  goods."  "  It  is  a  chronic  case,"  the  President  said  in  1888, 
"  ^  too  many  stoves,  and  not  enongh  people  to  bay  them." 

The  match  company,  by  whose  consent  all  the  fires  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  lighted,  was  organized,  as  stated, 
by  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Michigan,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
troUing  the  manufacture  and  trade.  Thirty-one  mannfactn- 
rers, owning  sabstantially  all  the  factories  where  matches  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  either  went  into  the  combination, 
or  were  purchased  by  the  match  company,  and  ont  of  this 
nnmber  all  were  closed  except  about  thirteen. 

One  of  the  company,  who  has  been  a  conspicnous  candidate 
for  a  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  testi- 
fied that  the  price  of  matches  was  kept  op  to  pay  the  large 
snmB  of  money  expended  to  exclude  others  from  the  matdi 
business,  remove  competition,  bny  np  machinery  and  patenta, 
and  purdiase  other  match  factories.  This  was  told  in  a  sait 
between  two  stockholders  on  a  qncstion  of  their  relative  rights ; 
bnt  the  conrt,  of  its  own  motion,  declared  the  combination  ille- 
gal, and  took  notice  of  the  public  interests  involved.' 

"  Snch  a  vast  combination  is  a  menace  to  the  pnblic,"  said 
the^court, '  "  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  monopoly  has,  in 
'  fact,  reduced  the  price  of  friction-matches.  That  policy  may 
have  been  neceseary  to  crush  competition.  The  fact  exists 
,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  this  company  at  any  time  to 
raise  the  price  to  an  exorbitant  degree."  "  Indeed,,it  is  doubt- 
ful if  free  government  can  long  exist  in  a  country  wher«  anoh 

'  Biofatrdtw  «f.  Buhl  tl  tU.    Hk-higiiD  Sutc  Reporta,  vol.  luriL,  p.  «ll 
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enonnonfl  amonnts  of  money  are  allowed  to  be  accumulatM  in 
Uie  vaults  of  corpbrationQ,'to  be  used  at  discretion  in  control- 
ling the  property  and  business  of  the  country  against  the  in-  ^  y 
terest  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  people,  for.  the  personal 
gain  and  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals.'^ 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  95  per  cent,  of  the  anthracite 
ooal  of  America — practically  the  entire  supply,  it  was  reported 
by  Congress  in  1893 — ^has  passed  from  the  ownership  of  private 
dtisens,  many  thousands  in  number,  into  the  possession  of  the 
railroads  controlling  the  highways  of  the  coal-fields.  / 

These  railroads  have  been  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
consolidation,  and  are  now  the  property  of  eight  great  corpo- 
rations. This  surrender  of  their  property  by  the  individual 
ooal-mine  owners  is  a  continuing  process,  in  operation  at  this 
moment,  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the  ^^  individual "  and 
the  independents  in  this  field.  It  is  destined,  according  to  the 
report  of  Congress  of  1893,'  to  end  "  in  the  entire  absorption 
...  of  the  entire  anthracite  coal-fields  and  collieries  by . . . 
the  common  carriers." 

Anthracite  coal  is  geographically  a  natural  monopoly  con- 
tained in  three  contiguous  fields  which,  if  laid  close  together, 
would  not  cover  more  than  eight  miles  by  sixty.  But  bitu. 
minous  coal,  although  scattered  in  exhaustless  measures  all 
over  the  continent,  is  being  similarly  appropriated  by  the  ml- 
roads,  and  its  area  is  being  similarly  limited  artificially  by 
their  interference. 

"  Railroad  syndicates,"  says  the  investigation  of  1888,'  "  are 
baying  all  the  best  bituminous  coal  lands  along  their  lines  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  other  Western  States  and  Territories,  no  doubt  with  a 
view  of  levying  tribute  upon  the  people's  fuel  and  the  indus- 
trial fires  of  the  country." 

Canada  remains  unannexed  politically,  but  its  best  coal  de- 
posits have  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  In  1892  a 
syndicate  of  American  capitalists  obtained  the  control  of  the^ 

'  Page  ii.  *  Page  xiii. 
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principal  bituminous  coal-minee  of  Nova  Scotia.  Aniong  tliem 
were  men  connected  both  with  the  anthracite  pool  and  with 
the  combination  which  seeks  control  of  the  oil  market  of  Can- 
ada and  of  the  United  States. 

The  proccBB  of  consolidation  is  shown  b;  official  and  judicial 
investigations  to  have  been  in  progress  in  the  bitumiaone  fields 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1871,  with  the  same  purpoBes,  methods, 
and  results  as  in  the  anthracite  fields,  thongh  more  slowly,  on 
acconnt  of  the  greater  number  and  vastness  of  the  deposits. 
From  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific  coast  these  are  narrowed  to 
the  territory  along  the  railroads,  and  narrowed  there  again 
to  the  mines  owned  or  favored  by  the  railroad  managers. 

The  investigations  by  Congress  in  1888  and  1893  both  state 
that  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  similarly  becoming  the 
owners  of  our  iron  and  timber  lands,  and  both  call  upon  the 
people  to  save  themselves.  A  new  law  of  indostry  is  rising 
into  view.  Ownership  of  the  highways  ends  in  ownership  of 
everything  and  everybody  that  must  use  the  highways. 

The  railroads  compel  private  owners  to  sell  them  their 
mines  or  all  the  product  by  refusing  to  supply  cars  for  their 
business,  and  by  charging  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
so  high  that  every  one  but  themselves  loses  money  on  every 
ton  sent  to  market.  When  the  railroads  elect  to  have  the 
output  large,  they  furnish  many  ears ;  when  they  elect  to  have 
the  output  small,  they  fnmish  few  cars ;  and  when  they  elect 
that  there  shall  be  no  output  whatever,  they  fnmish  no  cars. 

One  of  the  few  surviving  independent  coal  producers,  who 
is  losing  heavily  on  every  ton  he  sends  to  market,  but  keeps 
on  in  the  hope  that  the  law  will  give  him  redress,  was  asked 
by  a  committee  of  Congress  why  he  did  not  sell  out  and  give 
np  the  business?  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  abide  the  time 
when  his  rights  on  the  railroad  could  be  judicially  deter- 
mined. There  was  another  reason.  "  It  might  be  considered 
a  very  sentimental  one.  I  have  spent,  sir,  considerable  time 
and  a  large  amount  of  energy  and  skill  in  bnildiug  up  laj 
business,  and  1  rather  like  to  continue  it." 

"  In  other  words,  you  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  out?" 
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"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  my  product,  any 
more  than  I  want  to  be  forced  to  sell  iny  collieries."  * 

Though  coal  is  an  article  of  commerce  greater  in  volume 
than  any  other  natural  product  in  the  United  States  carried 
on  raihroads,  amounting  to  not  less  than  130,000,000  tons  a 
year ;  and  though  the  appliances  for  its  transportation  have 
been  improved,  and  the  cost  cheapened  every  year,  so  that  it 
can  be  handled  with  less  cost  and  risk  than  almost  any  other 
clafis  of  freight,  the  startling  fact  appears  in  the  litigations 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  investi- 
gations by  Congress,  that  anthracite  freight  rates  have  been 
advanced  instead  of  being  decreased,  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  in  1879,  and  that  coal  is  made  by  these  confeder- 
ated railroads  to  pay  rates  vastly  higher  than  the  average  of 
all  other  high  and  low  class  freight,  nearly  double  the  rate  on 
wheat  or  cottoji^^^^hese  high  freight  rates  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  seeming  to  justify  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  oS^ 
killing  ofE  year  by  year  the  independent  coal  -  prod ucerp/' 
What  the  railroad  coal -miner  pays  for  freight  returns  to  its 
other  self,  the  railroad.  What  the  independent  coal-producer 
pays  goes  also  to  the  railroad,  his  competitor.  "  This  excess 
over  just  and  reasonable  rates  of  transportation  constitutes  an 
available  fund  by  which  they  (the  railroads)  are  enabled  to 
crush  out  the  competition  of  independent  coal-producers." ' 

By  these  means,  as  Congress  found  in  1888,*  the  rail- 
road managers  have  forced  the  independent  miners  to  sell 
to  them  or  their  friends  at  the  price  they  chose  to  pay. 
They  were  the  only  possible  buyers,  because  only  they  were 
sure  of  a  supply  of  cars,  and  of  freight  rates  at  which  tliey 
could  live. 

The  private  operators  thus  being  frozen  out  are  able,  as  the 
investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1878  showed, 
to  produce  coal  more  economically  than  the  great  companies, 
because  not  burdened  with  extravagant  salaries,  royalties,  and 

*  Coal  Corobination,  Congress,  1893.     Testimony  of  John  C.  Haddock,  pp.  242- 
261. 
•  Same,  p.  IT.  •  Report,  p.  xlv. 
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leases,  interest  ob  fictitions  bonded  debts,  and  dividends  od 
false  capitalization  of  watered  stock.  Bjr  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  the;  would  compete  oat  the  unwieldy  corpora- 
tions, but  these  administer  a  saperior  political  economy  in 
their  snpply  and  demand  of  c^  and  freight  rates.  (^^  on- 
fittest,  economically,  snrvives^^^ 

"The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  mining  and  transport- 
ing coal  are  practically  in  a  combination  to  control  the  ontpat 
and  fix  the  price.  .  .  .  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
production,  the  transportation,  and  sale  of  anthracite  coal" ' 
This  has  been  the  finding  in  all  the  iarestigations  for  twenty 
years.  "  More  than  one,  if  not  all,  of  the  anthracite  monopo- 
lies," Congress  reported  in  1888,  "  mn  several  of  their  mines 
in  the  name  of  private  operators  to  quiet  the  general  clamor 
against  carrying  companies  having  a  monopoly  of  mining 
also." 

The  anthracite  collieries  of  Pennsylvania  conld  now  pro- 
duce 60,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  ndlroads  restrict  them  to 
40,000,000  or  41,000,000  tons,*  nine  or  ten  million  tons  len 
than  they  conld  famish  to  ward  off  the  frosts  of  winter  and 
to  speed  the  wheels  of  the  world,  and  this  creation  of  arti- 
ficial winter  has  been  in  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the 
combination. 

In  the  ten  months  between  Febmary  and  November,  1893, 
the  price  of  coal  in  the  East,  as  investigated  by  Congress 
in  1893,*  was  advanced  by  the  eoal  railroads  as  mach  as 
$1.25  and  $1.35  a  ton  on  the  kinds  nsed  by  house  -  keepers, 
and  the  combinations,  the  report  of  Congress  says,  "  exercise 
even  a  more  balefnl  influence  on  the  production  and  transpor* 
tation  of  coal  for  the  Western  market."  The  extortion  in 
the  price  fixed  by  the  coal  railroads  was  found  by  Congress, 
in  1888,  to  be  an  average  of  one  dollar  a  ton — "  considerably 
more  than  a  dollar  a  ton " — on  all  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  or  $39,000,000  in  that  year,  and  now  $40,000,000  to 
$41,000,000  a  year.  The  same  investigation  found  that  be- 
■  Coal  Comtdution,  Oonsrtst,  189S,  pp.  lil.,  l*.,  tl  •  Same,  p.  L 
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tween  1873  and  1886  $200,000,000  more  than  a  fair  market 
prioe  was  taken  from  the  public  by  this  combination.' 

This  in  anthracite  alone.  How  many  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  millions  more  hare  been  taken  by  the  railroads 
which  control  the  bituminous  coal-fields  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Pacific,  there  are  no  adjudicated  means  of  estimating. 

By  the  same  power  which  has  crushed  out  the  indepen- 
dent coal -miner,  the  retailer  in  the  cities  has  been  reduced 
from  a  free  man  to  an  instrument  to  despoil  his  neighbors — 
with  whom  he  is  often  a  fellow-victim — for  the  benefit  of  ab- 
sentee capitalists ;  he  is  hounded  by  detectives ;  by  threats  of 
cutting  off  his  supply,  is  made  a  compulsory  member  of  a  se- 
cret oath -bound  society  to  ^^  maintain  prices."  ^'Combina- 
tions exist,"  says  the  Canadian  report,  '^  among  coal-dealers  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  London.  Detectives  are  em- 
ployed and  the  dealers  placed  under  surveillance. .  .  .  Oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  and  rules  are  required  not  only  of 
the  members,  but  also  of  their  salesmen,  and  the  oaths  in  the 
eases  of  these  employes  are  made  in  some  instances  retroac- 
tive as  well  as  prospective.  All  violations  of  oaths  are  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  executive  committee  referred  to,  the 
penalties  being  heavy  fines  or  expulsion.  ...  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  with  the  American  coal  -  dealers, 
those  who  were  in  default  in  membership,  either  from  inabil- 
ity to  pay  fines  or  from  other  causes,  were  prevented  from 
purchasing  coal  in  the  United  States."' 

The  retailer  dare  not  tell  his  wrongs  even  in  the  commit- 
tee-rooms of  Congress.  "  Your  committee,"  says  the  report 
of  1893  to  Congress,  "  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing testimony  from  retail  coal-dealers,  who  apparently  labor 
under  fears  of  injury  to  their  business  in  case  they  should 
appear  and  give  evidence." 

"During  the  first  forty  years,"  Congress  reported  in  1888, 
"  the  mines  were  worked  by  individuals,  just  as  are  farms. 
The  hundreds  of  employers  were  in  active  competition  with 

*  Report,  pp.  xir.,  xt.,  xlix. 

*  CombinatioDS,  Canadian  Parliament,  1888,  pp.  6,  6,  7. 
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each  other  for  labor.  The  fundamental  law  of  Bopply  and 
demand  alike  governed  all  parties,  hs,  to  eng^ement,  em- 
ployer and  employe  stood  upon  a  common  level  of  equality 
and  manhood.  Skill  and  industry  npoo  the  part  of  the  miner 
aaenred  to  him  steady  work,  fair  wages,  honest  measarement, 
and  humane  treatment.  Shontd  these  be  denied  by  one  em- 
ployer, many  other  employers  were  ready  to  give  them.  The 
miner  had  the  same  freedom  as  to  engagement,  the  same  re- 
ward for  faithfal  service,  and  protection  against  injustice 
that  the  farm-hand  possesses  because  of  the  competition  be- 
tween farmers  employing  hands.  .  .  .  This  virtaal  combina- 
tion of  all  employers  into  one  syndicate  has  practically  abol- 
ished competition  between  them  as  to  wages ;  and  gradually, 
but  inexorably,  the  workmen  have  found  themselves  encoiled 
as  by  an  anaconda  until  now  they  are  powerless."  ' 

There  was  an  investigation  of  the  coal  combination  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1871,  the  testimony  taken  in 
which  showed  that  when,  after  a  thirty  days'  strike  by  the 
men,  a  number  of  private  coal-mine  owners  acceded  to  their 
terms,  and  wished  to  reopen  their  mines  and  send  coal  again 
to  market,  the  railroads,  by  which  alone  they  eonld  get  to 
market,  raised  tlieir  freights,  as  their  men  were  still  on  strike, 
to  three  times  the  previous  figures.  These  great  corporations 
had  determined  not  to  yield  to  their  men,  and  as  they  were 
mine-owners  and  coal-sellera  as  well  as  carriers,  they  refused  to 
take  coal  for  theii'  competitors.  .  .  .  The  result  was  that  the 
price  of  coal  was  doubled,  rising  to  $12  a  ton ;  the  resumption 
by  the  private  mine-owners  was  stopped  ;  and  they,  the  work- 
men, and  the  consumer  were  all  delivered  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  six  great  companies." 

The  coal  companies  in  the  anthracite  regions  keep  thousands 
of  surplus  laborers  on  hand  to  underbid  each  other  for  em- 
ployment and  for  submission  to  all  exactions ;  hold  them  pur- 
posely ignorant  when  the  mines  are  to  be  worked  and  when 

'  Keport,  p.  lix. 

'  InrefltigatioD  by  the  Senate  o(  Peimajlrtnia  iolo  tlie  Aathncitc  Coal  DiCBeut 
tUa,  1S71. 
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dosed,  80  that  they  cannot  seek  employment  elsewhere ;  bind 
them  as  tenants  by  compalsion  in  the  companies'  houses,  so 
that  rent  shall  run  against  them,  whether  wages  run  on  or  not, 
and  under  leases  by  which  they  can  be  turned  out  with  their 
wives  and  children  on  the  mountain-side  in  midwinter  if  they 
strike ;  compel  them  to  fill  cars  of  larger  capacity  than  agreed 
upon ;  make  them  buy  their  powder  and  other  working  outfit 
of  the  companies  at  an  enormous  advance  on  the  cost ;  com- 
pel them  to  buy  coal  of  the  company  at  the  company's  price, 
and  in  mauy  cases  to  buy  a  fixed  quantity,  more  than  they 
need  ;  compel  them  to  employ  the  doctor  named  by  the  com- 
pany, and  to  pay  him  whether  sick  or  well ;  "  pluck  "  them  at 
the  company's  stores,  so  that  when  pay-day  comes  around 
the  company  owes  the  men  nothing,  there  being  authentic 
eases  where  '^  sober,  hard-working  miners  toiled  for  years  or 
even  a  lifetime  without  having  been  able  to  draw  a  single  dol- 
lar, or  but  a  few  dollars,  in  actual  cash,'*  in  "  debt  until  the 
day  they  died ;"  refuse  to  fix  the  wages  in  advance,  but  pay 
them  upon  some  hocus-pocus  sliding  scale,  varying  with  the 
selling  price  in  New  York,  which  the  railroad  slides  to  suit 
itself ;  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  refuse  to  let  the  miners 
know  the  prices  on  which  their  living  slides — a  fraud,  says  the 
report  of  Congress  of  1888,  "  on  its  face." ' 

The  companies  dock  the  miners'  output  arbitrarily  for  slate 
and  other  impurities,  and  so  can  take  from  their  men  five  to 
fifty  tons  more  in  every  hundred  than  they  pay  for.* 

In  order  to  keep  the  miners  disciplined  and  the  coal-market 
under-supplied,  the  railroads  restrict  work  so  that  the  miners 
often  have  to  live  for  a  month  on  what  they  can  earn  in  six 
or  eight  days;  and  these  restrictions  are  enforced  upon  their 
miners  by  withholding  cars  from  them  to  fill,  as  upon  com- 
petitors by  withholding  cars  to  go  to  market.* 

Labor  organizations  are  forbidden,  and  the  men  intention-  , 
ally  provoked  to  strike,  to  affect  the  coal-market. 

The  laboring  population  of  the  coal  regions,  finally,  is  kept 

*  Beport,  pp.  Ixx.,  and  following.        *  Same,  p.  Ixxvi.         '  Same,  p.  Ixxvii. 
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*'  down  "  by  special  policemen  enrolled  under  special  laws,  and 
often  in  violation  of  taw,  by  the  railroads  and  coal  and  iron 
companies  practically  when  and  in  what  nuinbers  these  com- 
panies choose.  These  coal  and  iron  policemen  are  practically 
without  reeponBibility  to  any  one  hot  their  employers,  are 
armed  as  the  corporations  see  fit  with  army  revolvers,  or  Win- 
chester rifles,  or  both,  are  made  detectives  by  statate,  and  not 
reqnired  to  wear  their  shields.  They  provoke  the  people  to 
riot,  and  then  shoot  them  legally.' 

"By  the  percentage  of  wages,"  says  the  same  report  of 
Congress,  "  by  false  measurements,  by  rents,  stores,  and  other 
methods,  the  workman  is  virtually  a  chattel  of  the  operator." 
It  says,  to  summarize :  "  The  carrier  drives  out  both  operator 
and  owner,  obtains  the  property,  works  the  mine,  'disciplines' 
the  miner,  lowers  w^es  by  the  importation  of  Huns  and 
Italians,  restricts  the  output,  and  advances  the  price  of  coal 
to  the  poblic.  It  is  enabled  to  commit  such  wrongs  upon  in- 
dividuals and  the  pnblic  by  virtne  of  exercising  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  public  highway.'" 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1873,  adopted  a  new  Con- 
stitution. To  pnt  an  end  to  the  consolidation  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite coal  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads,  this  Constitution 
forbade  common  carriers  to  mine  or  manufacture  articles  for 
transportation  over  their  lines,  or  to  buy  laud  except  for  car- 
rying purposes.  These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  disobeyed  "  defiantly."  "  The  railroads  have  defiantly 
gone  on  acquiring  title  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
coal,  as  well  as  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands."  They  have 
been  "aggressively  pursuing  the  joint  huaiuess  of  carrying  and 
mining  coal."  So  far  from  qaitting  it,  they  "  have  increased 
their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous  as  well  as 
anthracite."  * 

Instead  of  enactiug  "appropriate  legislation,"  as  command- 
ed by  the  new  Constitution,  to  effectnate  its  prohibitions,  the 
Legislature  has  passed  laws  to  nullify  the  Constitution  by  pre- 

'  B^Mrt,  pp.  ii.,  iciT.,  and  tollowing.  '  Sune,  p.  i\t.  '  Sktne,  p.  luL 
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venting  forever  any  eecheat  to  the  State  of  the  immense  area 
of  lands  nnlawfnlly  held  by  the  railroads.  Every  effort  break- 
ing down  to  meet  the  evil  by  State  action,  failure  was  finally 
eonfeseed  by  the  passage  in  1878,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature, of  a  joint  resolntion  asking  Congress  to  legislate  ^^  for 
equity  in  the  rates  of  freight." 

In  1887  Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and 
established  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce 
jostioe  on  the  railway  highways.  The  independent  mine- 
owners  of  Pennsylvania  appealed  to  it.  Two  years  and  a  half 
were  consumed  in  the  proceedings.  The  Commission  decided 
that  the  rates  the  railroad  charged  were  nnjnst  and  unreason- 
able, and  ordered  them  rednced.'  Bat  the  decision  has  re- '  >' 
mained  nnenforoed,  and  oannpt  be  enforced.  The  railroads' 
treat  the  Commission  with  the  same  con  tamely  they  visit  on 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  two  years  after  the  de- 
cision Congress  in  1893  found  their  rates  to  be  50  cents  a  ton  | 
higher  than  what  the  Commission  had  declared  to  be  just  and 
equitable.*  The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  provides  for  the 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  of  those  guilty  of  the  crimes 
it  covers.  But  the  only  conviction  had  under  it  has  been  of  a 
shipper  for  discriminating  against  a  railroad. 

*  Ooze  cue  before  Interstate  CkNumeroe  OommuaiiHi,  Coal  Ck>mbinatioD,  Con- 

1898,  p. 
'Same,  p. 
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PBOHIBinON    THAT   PBOBIBITB 

That  which  governments  have  not  jet  been  eqaal  to  hao 
been  accomplished  by  tlie  private  coK>peration  of  a  few  citi- 
zens. They  decree  at  their  pleasnro  that  in  this  town  or  that 
State  no  one  shall  inanufactnre  alcohol,  and  they  enforce  the 
decree.     Theirs  is  the  only  prohibition  that  prohibits. 

From  the  famous  wliiskey  ring  of  1874  to  tlie  pool  of  1881 
and  the  trust  of  188T,  and  from  the  abandonment  of  that 
"  trast "  dress  and  the  reorganization  into  one  corporation  in 
1890  down  to  the  present,  this  private  regnlation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  has  gone  on.  It  is  a  regulation  of  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  llqnor  traffic.  Through  ite  control  of  alcohol  it  is  a 
power  over  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  manufacture  and  the 
preparation  of  medicines,  and  a  power  over  politics.  More 
than  one  chapter  of  our  history  exhibits  the  government  itself 
holding  to  these  rectifiers  relations  suggestive  of  anything  but 
rectification.  The  report  of  the  investigatton  by  Congress  in 
1893  notes  the  fact  that  on  the  strength  of  a  ramor  that  the 
internal  -  revenue  tax  was  to  be  iacreased  by^  XTongress,  the 
Trust  raised  its  prices  25  cents  a  gallon.  This  w^nld  amount 
to  a  profit  of  $12,500,000  on  its  yearly  outpu^^' 

By  Febrnary,  1888,  all  tlie  important  d»tillerieB  in  tlie 
Northern  States — nearly  eighty — were  ii^fcie  T5*^*i  except- 
ing two,  the  larger  of  which  was  iu^hic^gOf  The  cases  of 
these  irreconcilable  competitors  were  set  for  eonsjdtiVation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Trihune'a  report,  at  a^jrfivatc  meeting 
of  the  trustees  February  3d.  In  April  th^  Cliifi^o  distillery 
firm  published  the  fact  that  they  had  canght  a  spy  of  the 
Trust  in  their  works.     He  had  given  tbem  a  confession   in 
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writing.  In  September  it  was  discovered  that  the  valve  of  a 
vat  in  this  distillery  had  been  tampered  with  in  snch  a  way  as 
to  have  caused  an  explosion  had  it  not  been  found  out  in  time. 
The  next  month  its  owners  made  known  that  they  had  been 
oflEered  and  refused  $1,000,000  from  the  Trust  for  their 
works.  In  December  the  country  was  startled  by  the  news 
that  this  distillery  had  been  the  scene  of  an  awful  explosion 
of  dynamite.  All  the  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were 
shaken  and  many  panes  of  glass  were  broken.  A  jagged 
bole  about  three  feet  square  was  torn  in  the  roof.  There 
were  15,000  barrels  of  whiskey  stored  under  the  roof  that 
was  torn  open,  and  if  these  had  been  ignited  a  terrible  fire 
would  have  been  added  to  the  effect  of  the  explosion.  A 
package  of  dynamite  which  had  failed  to  explode,  though 
the  fuse  had  been  lighted,  was  found  on  the  premises  by  the 
Chicago  police. 

The  Chicago  representative  of  the  whiskey  combination 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Trust  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  "  Such  a  thing,"  he  said,  "  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
a  trust." 

The  wholesale  liquor-dealers  threatened,  at  a  conference  in 
1890  with  the  president  of  the  Trust,  to  manufacture  for 
themselves,  to  escape  the  advance  which  had  been  made  in  the 
price  of  high-wines.  The  president  said,  as  reported  in  the 
Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette : 

*'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  spirits  distillery  in  the  country 
that  you  can  buy.  We  own  nearly  all  of  them,  and  have  at 
present  seventy-eight  idle  distilleries." 

February  11,  1891,  the  explosion  of  December,  1888,  was 
recalled  by  the  unexpected  arrest  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
bination in  Chicago  by  the  United  States  authorities.  The 
Grand  Jury  of  Cook  County  found  an  indictment,  February 
17th,  against  the  prisoner.  April  20tli  he  was  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury.  The  crime  of  which  he  was  charged  was 
attempting  to  bribe  a  government  ganger  to  blow  up  the 
troublesome  distillery.  The  ganger  whom  tlie  secretary  en- 
deavored to  enlist  had  been  loyal  to  his  tru«^l,  l\\^  ^onwcl- 
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meat,  and  Iiad  made  known  to  his  saperioTS  the  offer  and  par- 
poee  of  the  bribe. 

If  the  exploeioD  had  been  carried  ont  150  men  at  work 
in  the  distillery  wonld  have  been  destroyed.  The  evidence 
given  Oongrees  afterwards  tended  to  show  that  part  of  the 
plan  was  that  the  bribed  ganger  who  was  to  set  and  explode 
the  infernal-machine  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  sarrive  to 
claim  his  reward  and  perhaps  repent  and  tell.  The  foae  was 
fixed  BO  that  the  explosion  wonld  be  iDBtantaneous  instead  of 
giving  the  time  promised  him  to  get  ont  of  the  way. 

In  a  statement  to  the  press,  February  15th,  the  president  of 
the  Tmst  said,  as  the  resalt  of  a  conference  of  the  trostees : 

"  We  have  nnanimonsly  agreed  to  stand  by  the  secretary." 

Early  in  Jnne  mmors  were  in  circulation  in  New  York 
that  the  Chicago  independent  had  sold  out ;  and  soon  after 
the  confirmation  of  the  report,  with  full  details,  was  authorita- 
tively published. 

Jane  8th  the  judge  of  the  United  States  Conrt  in  Chicago 
quashed  the  Federal  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
a  crime  under  any  of  the  United  States  laws  for  an  internal- 
revenue  officer  to  set  fire  to  a  distillery  of  his  own  volition 
and  impulse,  and  that  it  is  not  a  crime  against  the  United 
States  for  another  person  to  bribe  him  to  do  such  an  act 
He  held  that  the  offender  could  be  punished  only  through  tht' 
State  courts.  The  United  States  had  property  in  the  distil- 
lery to  the  extent  of  $800,000  due  for  taxes,  which  was  a  legal 
lien  on  the  property ;  hat  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney and  the  judge  could  find  no  Federal  law  under  which,  for 
the  ganger  to  destroy  this  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
for  the  Whiskey  Trust  to  bribe  him  to  do  so,  it  was  a  crime. 
When  the  indictments  framed  by  the  State  Attorney  of  Chi- 
cago came  before  the  State  courts,  three  of  the  four  were 
found  defective  and  were  quashed.  The  Chicago  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  World  telegraphed  that  he  had  been 
told  by  the  State  Attorney,  at  the  time  the  Federal  proceed- 
ings were  quashed,  that  of  his  foar  indictments  he  relied  most 
upon  that  for  conspiracy ;  "  but  in  conrt  yesterday  the  State 
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Attorney  let  the  charge  of  conspiracy  fall  to  the  ground  be- 
caoBe,  as  he  said,  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  secure  a 
conviction." 

"  We  haven't  the  evidence  of  the  gauger ;  I  don't  know 
where  he  is,"  the  State  Attorney  said. 

Bat  this  witness  declared  in  a  public  letter  in  February,  1893, 
^  Myself  and  others  with  positive  evidence  were  always  ready 
to  testify,  and  I  have  the  facts  to-day." 

The  judge  of  the  State  court  held  the  motion  to  quash 
until  July,  and  then  announced  that  he  would  make  no  deci- 
sion until  August  He  withheld  his  ruling  until  October. 
Then  he  held  the  secretary  for.  trial  on  two  counts,  charging 
conspiracy  to  bribe  the  gauger  and  destroy  the  independent 
distillery ;  but  remarked  ^^  informally,"  the  newspapers  said, 
that  conviction  would  be  difficult. 

When  the  case  was  ^lled  March  22,  1892,  a  delay  was 
granted  ^^  until  next  Mbnday,"  to  enable  the  prisoner's  coun- 
sel to  read  the  ^'biU  of  particulars"  to  find  out  what  he  was 
charged  with.  The  secretary  did  not  trouble  himself  to  at- 
tend court  EBs  case  was  not  heard  of  again  until  June 
24th,  when  he  was  released  on  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  by 
the  State  Attorney  because  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  and 
became  a  free  man.     That  was  the  end. 

Owing  to  this  success  of  State  and  United  States  attor- 
neys in  being  unsuccessful,  the  people  have  never  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  in  court  the  evidence  on  which  the 
Government  acted  in  making  the  arrest,  and  on  which  the 
grand  juries  found  the  indictments.  But  the  gauger  through 
whom  the  secretary  of  the  Trust  had  attempted  to  execute 
his  plans  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  of 
Congress  which  investigated  the  Trust  in  1893,  and  he  told 
again  the  story  of  the  infernal-machine.  It  was  as  follows, 
in  his  own  words,  omitting  names  and  unnecessary  details : 

'*  I  was  United  States  internal  -  revenue  gauger  from  1879 
until  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  election,  and  I  was  reappointed  in 
1889,  and  have  been  continuously  since  that  time.  Late  in 
December,  1890, 1  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the 
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whiskey  combination  at  Peoria,  telliog  me  that  he  woald 
like  to  meet  mo  at  the  Grand  Pacific  ilotcl  od  New-jear's 
Day.  I  met  him.  Ke  said, '  You  may  be  able  to  do  consider- 
able good  here;  not  only  for  ne,  bnt  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  yonroelf.  Year  $1500  a  year  is  nothing  to  what  yon 
would  get  by  helping  as.  Yoa  can  get  $10,000  by  aaeisting 
OS  in  this  thing ;  in  fact,  to  make  matters  right,  yon  coald 
get  in  three  months  $25,000.' "  The  ganger  reported  thia  to 
his  snperiors,  who  told  him  to  go  on.  "Be  particnlar,  and 
after  every  interview  with  him  make  a  note  of  everything 
tJiat  passes  between  yon  while  it  is  fresh  in  yonr  mind."  "  I 
did  that,"  the  witness  continaed,  "and  I  have  the  original 
notes  in  my  pocket.  There  are  the  original  notes,"  exhibiting 
them  to  the  committee.  "  They  have  never  left  my  posses- 
eion.  I  have  kept  them  on  my  person  right  along."  After 
some  correspondence  and  another  interview,  he  met  the  secre- 
tary again  January  25th.  "  Now,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  can  give 
yon  something  wliich,  if  pat  under  a  cistern,  will  in  three  or 
four  hours  go  off,  and  no  person  know  what  tt  was  or  who  did 
it,  and  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  ns  will  be  stopped 
at  once,  the  sufferings  of  many  people  stopped,  and  no  loss  to 
those  foUcB,  as  they  are  well  insured."  "When  I  recovered 
from  my  surprise  I  asked  if  it  was  an  explosive.  He  replied, 
'  No ;  a  simple  bnt  effective  thing  which  would  shoot  a  ball 
into  a  tub  through  the  bottom.  Yon  will  have  $10,0D0  for 
yoar  work  of  placing  this  under  a  cistern  of  high-proof,  either 
alcohol  or  spirits,  or  what  is  better  than  cash,  200  shares  of 
stock.'  I  asked  at  what  they  sold.  He  said, '  Forty-seven,  bnt 
it  would  be  up  ten  points  at  once,*  and  I  coold  profit  by  the 
raise.  *  This  will  raise  a  big  row.'  <  Yes,'  he  said, '  one  cistern 
well  caoght,  all  would  go,  and  it  woald  be  right  into  the  ware- 
boose  and  stop  everything  at  once.  It  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  help  ns  and  make  a  clean  job,  and  yon  having  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  distillery  and  unsuspected  is  why  you  could 
do  it  BO  easily.'  He  had  then,  in  room  35,  powder  and  four 
steel  elongated  balls,  solid,  turned,  and  with  long  points.  The 
principal  article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  yellowish  liquid, 
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which  when  exposed  to  sixty-five  degrees  temperature  would 
produce  a  flame  caused  by  evaporation.  I  remarked  that 
there  was  probably  no  hurry  about  this  thing,  and  he  said, 

*  The  sooner  the  better ;  you  may  be  ordered  away  from  here, 
and  I  am  come  all  prepared ;  everything  is  ready  to  load,  and 
that  can  be  done  quickly.' " 

The  ganger  reported  all  this  to  his  superior  and  told  him 
that  ^^  I  proposed  to  take  the  infernal  apparatus."  His  supe- 
rior said,  "  Of  course."  "  I  then  returned  to  Grand  Pacific, 
room  35;  found  loading  just  completed  and  much  material 
scattered  about,  oakum  in  can  saturated  slightly  with  kerosene 
and  alcohol  to  give  good  start.  The  secretary  said  that  three 
fuses  were  attached  to  the  gun,  one  of  which  would  go  off 
under  water.  He  had  one  steel  shell  which  had  been  shot 
through  three  inches  of  wood  in  experimenting.  He  showed 
me  particularly  how  to  place  can ;  to  feel  underneath  for  tim- 
bers ;  put  it  where  ball  will  enter  tub.  Also,  that  in  stopping 
over  to  meet  the  president  of  the  combination  to-morrow  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  buy  up  stock  reasonably  before  our 
work  caused  the  raise.  He  expected  to  buy  1000  shares. 
Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  I  rather  anticipated  a  visit  from 
the  secretary  at  my  hotel,  but  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
instead  of  a  visit,  and  Judge  Hart,  the  solicitor  of  the  Inter- 
nal-Revenue Department,  who  was  there  in  Chicago,  when  he 
read  the  letter  thought  that  the  evidence  was  certainly  con- 
clusive." On  Sunday,  the  8th,  the  ganger  surrendered  the  box 
containing  the  infernal -machine,  which  was  sealed,  to  a  high 
official  who  had  come  on  from  New  York.  "  The  reason  why 
he  came  on  is  that  the  authorities  would  not  believe  my  testi- 
mony. They  did  not  think  it  was  possible  a  gentleman  in 
the  secretary's  position  would  undertake  so  heinous  a  crime, 
and  they  did  not  know  but  what  I  was  a  crank.  On  Monday, 
the  9th,  I  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter.  The  thing  was  to 
arrest  in  a  proper  way.    The  next  day  I  received  a  despatch : 

*  Will  be  at  Pacific  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  morning.' 

"  Wednesday  morning  the  secretary  was  arrested,  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  hotel,  by  a  deputy  marshal,  and  conducted 
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whiskey  combination  at  Peoria,  telling  me  that  he  would 
like  to  meet  me  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  on  New-year's 
Day.  I  met  him.  lie  said, '  You  may  be  able  to  do  consider- 
able good  here ;  not  only  for  us,  bat  of  considerable  advan- 
tage to  yourself.  Your  $1500  a  year  is  nothing  to  what  you 
would  get  by  helping  us.  You  can  get  $10,000  by  assisting 
us  in  this  thing ;  in  fact,  to  make  matters  right,  you  could 
get  in  three  months  $25,000.' "  The  ganger  reported  this  to 
his  superiors,  who  told  him  to  go  on.  ^^Be  particular,  and 
after  every  interview  with  him  make  a  note  of  everything 
that  passes  between  you  while  it  is  fresh  in  your  mind."  "  I 
did  that,"  the  witness  continued,  '^and  I  have  the  original 
notes  in  my  pocket.  There  are  the  original  notes,"  exhibiting 
them  to  the  committee.  ^'  They  have  never  left  my  posses- 
sion. I  have  kept  them  on  my  person  right  along."  After 
some  correspondence  and  another  interview,  he  met  the  secre- 
tary again  January  25th.  '^  Now,"  said  the  latter,  '^  I  can  give 
you  something  wliich,  if  put  under  a  cistern,  will  in  three  or 
four  hours  go  off,  and  no  person  know  what  it  was  or  who  did 
it,  and  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  caused  us  will  be  stopped 
at  once,  the  sufferings  of  many  people  stopped,  and  no  loss  to 
those  folks,  as  they  are  well  insured,"  "  When  I  recovered 
from  my  Burprise  I  asked  if  it  was  an  explosive.  He  replied^ 
^  No ;  a  simple  but  effective  thing  which  would  shoot  a  ball 
into  a  tub  through  the  bottom.  You  will  have  $10,000  for 
your  work  of  placing  this  under  a  cistern  of  high-proof,  either 
alcohol  or  spirits,  or  what  is  better  than  cash,  200  shares  of 
stock.'  I  asked  at  what  they  sold.  He  said,  ^  Forty-seven,  but 
it  would  I>e  up  ten  points  at  once,'  and  I  could  profit  by  the 
raise.  '  This  will  raise  a  big  row.'  ^  Yes,'  he  said,  ^  one  cistern 
well  caught,  all  would  go,  and  it  would  be  right  into  the  ware- 
house and  stop  everything  at  once.  It  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  help  us  and  make  a  clean  job,  and  you  having  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  distillery  and  unsuspected  is  why  yon  could 
do  it  so  easily.'  He  had  then,  in  room  35,  powder  and  four 
steel  elongated  balls,  solid,  turned,  and  with  long  points.  The 
principal  article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  yellowish  liquid. 
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which  when  exposed  to  sixty-five  degrees  temperature  would 
produce  a  flame  caused  by  evaporation.  I  remarked  that 
there  was  probably  no  hurry  about  this  thing,  and  he  said, 
'  The  sooner  the  better ;  you  may  be  ordered  away  from  here, 
and  I  am  come  all  prepared ;  everything  is  ready  to  load,  and 
that  can  be  done  quickly.' " 

The  ganger  reported  all  this  to  his  superior  and  told  him 
that  "  I  proposed  to  take  the  infernal  apparatus."  His  supe- 
rior said,  "  Of  course."  "  I  then  returned  to  Grand  Pacific, 
room  35;  found  loading  just  completed  and  much  material 
scattered  about,  oakum  in  can  saturated  slightly  with  kerosene 
and  alcohol  to  give  good  start.  The  secretary  said  that  three 
fuses  were  attached  to  the  gun,  one  of  which  would  go  off 
under  water.  He  had  one  steel  shell  which  had  been  shot 
through  three  inches  of  wood  in  experimenting.  He  showed 
me  particularly  how  to  place  can ;  to  feel  underneath  for  tim- 
bers ;  put  it  where  ball  will  enter  tub.  Also,  that  in  stopping 
over  to  meet  the  president  of  the  combination  to-morrow  he 
would  have  a  chance  to  buy  up  stock  reasonably  before  our 
work  caused  the  raise.  He  expected  to  buy  1000  shares. 
Friday,  the  30th  of  January,  I  rather  anticipated  a  visit  from 
the  secretary  at  my  hotel,  but  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
instead  of  a  visit,  and  Judge  Hart,  the  solicitor  of  the  Inter- 
nal-Revenue Department,  who  was  there  in  Chicago,  when  he 
read  the  letter  thought  that  the  evidence  was  certainly  con- 
clusive." On  Sunday,  the  8th,  the  ganger  surrendered  the  box 
containing  the  infernal-machine,  which  was  sealed,  to  a  high 
official  who  had  come  on  from  New  York.  "  The  reason  why 
he  came  on  is  that  the  authorities  would  not  believe  my  testi- 
mony. They  did  not  think  it  was  possible  a  gentleman  in 
the  secretary's  position  would  undertake  so  heinous  a  crime, 
and  they  did  not  know  but  what  I  was  a  crank.  On  Monday, 
the  9th,  I  was  instructed  to  write  a  letter.  The  thing  was  to 
arrest  in  a  proper  way.  The  next  day  I  received  a  despatch : 
*  Will  be  at  Pacific  to-morrow  (Wednesday)  morning.' 

"Wednesday  morning  the  secretary  was  arrested,  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  the  hotel,  by  a  deputy  marshal,  and  conducted 
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to  the  MurElial'B  office  io  the  GoTernmeDt  bnUding,  There 
was  a  bottle  of  this  composition  fonnd  in  hie  grip.  He  had 
told  me  it  would  go  ofF  in  three  or  fonr  hours.  I  was  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  city  grand  jnry  after  the  chemist  had  given 
his  testimony.  The  chemist  said  that  it  was  his  opinion  it 
would  have  or  might  have  gone  off  in  three  seconds.  Fire 
wonld  cause  the  ahootiug  of  the  ball,  and  the  ball  making  a 
hole  in  the  tnh — alcohol  or  high-proof  spirits — coming  down, 
of  conise  ^1  wonld  have  gone  np.  It  could  not  have  helped  it, 
and  the  explosion  would  have  followed  at  once,  not  from  the 
machine,  but  from  the  contents  of  the  cistern.  They  are 
very  explosive  indeed,  alcohol  and  high-proof  spirits."  ' 

What  the  Qovernment  authorities  thought  of  all  this  is 
shown  in  a  letter  which  is  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  addrosaed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Bevenne  to  the  gauger.  After  thanking  him  for 
his  "highly  commendable"  conduct  in  relation  to  the  bribe 
the  Commissioner  says  to  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dewar : 

"Wblle  your  rejecllon  of  the  offer  nu  just  what  was  expected  from 
jow.  coDsideriag  your  offlclal  and  personal  standing,  yet  I  realize  that 
you  have  done  more  than  simpiy  reject  the  offer.  You  so  conducted  the 
ftSair  as  to  place  the  guilty  pany,  it  is  hoped,  in  a  position  la  vhlch  ha 
will  be  punished  for  this  violation  of  law.  The  proposftion  waa  not  only 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  on  honest  officer  of  the  Government,  bat  waa  to 
Induce  you,  by  the  offer  of  a  large  aum  of  mouey,  to  commit  a  moat  hei- 
nous and  inhuman  act." 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Tnist 
before  the  committee  to  deny  this  testimony.  They  simply 
disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  what  their  associate  and 
employ^  had  done.  "  Whatever  there  was  in  that,"  testified 
the  president  of  the  Whiskey  Trust,  "  was  with  the  former 
secretary  of  this  company,  if  there  be  anything  of  it." ' 

The  Trust  increased  the  number  of  plants  coder  its  control 
from  "  nearly  eighty  "  to  eighty-one  or  eighty-two,  the  nnm- 

>  Whiikej  Trnit  InTwiigatian.  Commitiee  on  the  Judicisrj  Beport,  Harch  1, 
1891.  sadCoDgreM,  SdSeaaioii,  HouHof  ReprMentativea,  Report  No.  iSO),  p.  IS 
and  following.  *  Ssme  teatinon]',  p.  28. 
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ber  reported  by  the  iDvestigation  of  Oongrees  in  1893.  Its 
annual  production  was  then  50,000,000  gallons ;  about  7,500,- 
000  gallons  of  it  alcohol,  42,500,000  spirits.  It  is  evident, 
MjB  the  report,  that  the  company  will  soon  have  within  its 
grasp  the  entire  trade,  and  be  able  to  dictate  prices  to  con- 
sumers at  pleasure. 

"How  do  yon  account  for  spirits  going  up  and  com  going 
down  at  the  same  time  in  two  or  three  instances  ?"  the  treas- 
urer was  asked. 

"  Simply  because  the  distillers  were  getting  in  a  position 
whereby  tJiey  ran  less  than  their  capacity." ' 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  always  found,  as  Lord  Coke 
pointed  out,  that  monopoly  adulterates. 

The  report  of  Congress  states  that  unquestionably  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  product  of  the  combination  finds  its  way  into 
the  open  markets  in  the  form  of  ^^ compounded" — or  artifi- 
cial— bourbon  and  rye  whiskeys,  brandies,  rums,  gins,  cordials. 
The  testimony  establishes  the  fact  that  about  one  half  of  the 
whiskey  consumed  in  the  country  is  of  this  compound  prod- 
uct. These  compounded  liquors  are  supplied  from  the  drug- 
stores to  the  sick  as  medicine.  One  of  the  expert  witnesses 
summoned  to  explain  the  process  of  this  adulteration  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  with  two  demijohns,  one  con- 
taining pure  alcohol  and  the  other  spirits,  and  a  number  of 
bottles  containing  essential  oils,  essences,  etc.,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  make  some  experiments.  ^^  The  basis  here,  this 
white  product,  is  what  is  known  as  ^spirits'  in  the  trade. 
With  the  use  of  these  essential  oils  and  essences  now  before 
you  any  kind  of  imitation  liquor  can  be  produced  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice.  My  first  experiment  will  be  with  Jamaica 
rum.  I  put  a  drop  of  Jamaica-rum  essence  into  this  white 
spirits,  a  few  drops  of  coloring  matter,  and  some  sugar  syrup. 
Try  of  it  and  smell  of  it.  Does  it  smell  like  rum  and  taste 
like  it  ?  If  they  want  to  make  it  cheaper,  they  reduce  it  witli 
water.     I  will  reduce  it  with  water,  and  you  will  now  notice 

>  Whiskey  Trust  Inveatigttion,  Congress,  1893,  p.  ^%. 
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that  the  bead  has  disappeared  from  it.  I  will  reproduce  the 
bead  by  the  use  of  bead  oil.  I  put  one  drop  in,  and  here  is 
the  result.  Now,  nsing  rye-whiskey  essence  instead  of  Ja- 
maica-ram essence,  I  will  flavor  this  spirits.  I  will  now  put 
some  prune  juice  into  it  to  tone  it.  I  will  pat  some  raisin  oil 
in  it  to  age  it,  and  I  will  now  commence  to  color  it.  This  first 
exhibit "  (holding  it  np  before  the  committee)  "  is  about  the 
color  of  one-year-old  whiskey  that  has  been  properly  bonded. 
I  will  now  color  it  so  it  will  imitate  a  two-year-old  whiskey. 
This  is  about  the  three-year-old  now  "  (exhibiting  it).  "  I  will 
DOW  give  this  the  color  of  '  velvet  whiskey,'  which  is  sold  as 
high  as  ^  a  gallon  "  (exhibiting  it).  "  The  present  price  of 
spirits,  to-day,  I  think,  is  $1.30  a  gallon.  The  utilization  of 
any  of  these  essential  oils  and  essences  and  coloring  matter  to 
make  the  transfer  does  not  exceed  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half 
cents  a  gallon.  I  am  prepared  to  make  imitations  of  any  of 
these  liqnors  at  any  time  with  this  spirits  basis — all  the  dif- 
ferent whiskeys,  Scotch  and  Irish  whiskeys,  the  foreign  gins 
and  rums  and  brandies,  after-dinner  cordials  tnd  liqueurs. 
These  materials  as  yon  have  them  exhibited  before  you  of 
essential  oils  and  essences  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  in 
trade  of  every  man  in  the  United  States  of  America  who  has 
got  a  rectifying  license  as  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer.  .  .  . 
They  are  very  generally  and  extensively  in  ase  throughout 
oar  entire  country,  in  every  hamlet  and  village,  in  all  the 
branches  of  trade,  tlie  wholesale  liquor  dealer,  the  grocer  Iiav- 
ing  a  liqnor  dealer's  license,  and  retail  druggists.  .  .  .  When 
a  doctor  prescribes  French  brandy,  he  expects  to  get  a  produc- 
tion which  is  a  distillation  of  wine  made  from  the  grape.  In 
that  imitation  brandy  made  from  spirits  and  cognac  oil  he 
gets  a  crude  prodnct  of  com,  defeating  entirely  his  purpose 
in  the  prescription.  The  same  applies  to  gin,  rum,  and  other 
articles  wherever  the  imitations  are  found."  ' 

Some  of  the  snbstances  named  by  witnesses  as  occurring  in 
the  oils  and  essences  used  for  this  adulteration  are  sniphurio 

■  Wbtaks;  IVtut  InTMtigatioD,  Congress,  1B93,  pp.  U,  16. 
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acid,  prnssic  acid,  fnsel  oil,  creosote,  nitro-benzol — all  poisons, 
and  some  of  them  so  viralent  that  a  teaspoonful  would  kill. 

"  I  have  been  warned  when  in  the  employ  of  these  people 
not  to  take  the  crude  material  into  my  month,"  said  one  of 
tlie  witnesses.  Another  witness  denied  that  there  was  any 
danger  in  the  infinitesimal  portions  used  of  the  flavoring 
matter. 

"  The  only  result,"  said  one  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, ^'  of  the  testimony  and  hearing  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  educate  the  public  to  the  Trust  methods.  It  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  Trust" 


^ 
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"BQUASB   EATEBe" 
"By  HesreD,  squue  eaten,  more  mwt  I  say  t" 

"A  DELEOATB  to  One  of  the  millere'  national  conventions 
said,  "  We  want  cheaper  wheat  and  dearer  floor."/ 

The  Canadian  Parliament  reports  that '"  the~Biscmt  Asso- 
ciation," which  had  been  in  existence  six  years,  had  kept  ap 
the  prices  of  its  prodncts,  "although  the  prices  of  the  ingre- 
dients used  have  in  that  time  very  materially  decreased." 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Chicago  announced  that 
at  "a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  cracker  bakers  between  Pittg- 
borg  and  the  Kocl^  Mountains,  held  this  morning,  it  was 
nnanimouBly  agreed  to  advance  the  price  of  crackers." 

A  "  Bread  Union "  has  been  formed  in  London  for  the 
amalgamation  of  concerns  controlling  hundreds  of  shops.  Its 
chairman  instnicted  the  stockholders  that  by  concentrating  a 
lai^  number  of  shops  nnder  one  management  in  any  district 
it  conld  "  quickly  stifle  the  opposition  of  any  small  nnprin- 
oipled  trader  bent  on  reducing  prices  for  competition  par- 
poses.'*  The  Dominion  Parliament,  in  condemning  the  Gro- 
cers' Guild  as  "  obnoxious  to  the  public  interest  in  limiting 
oompetitio&,  in  enhancing  prices,"  pointed  out  that  "  no  rea- 
sonable excuse  exists  for  many  of  its  arbitrary  acts  and  agree- 
.  menti.  The  wholesale  grocery  trade  had  been  for  many  years 
in  a  flourishing  condition ;  failures  were  almost  unknown." 

Bat  though  prosperons  the  grocers  formed  this  guild,  ad- 
mitting  some,  proscribing  others,  and  established  by  private 
legislation  the  profits  they  desired.  The  profits  were  "after- 
wards increased,  and  in  no  instance  lowered,  though  values 
generally  had  fallen." 
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At  Minneapolis,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  floar-mannfactur- 
ing  industry  in  the  world,  the  elevators  and  railroads  have 
united  against  the  wheat-growers  in  a  way  which  does  much 
to  realize  the  dream  of  the  miller,  of  ^^  cheaper  wheat  and 
dearer  flour."    A  committee  of  the  Minnesota  legislature  in- 
vestigated this  combination  in  1892.     The  majority  stopped 
short  of  reporting  that  it  fixed  the  prices  of  wheat,  but  admit- 
ted that  some  of  the  testimony  tended  that  way,  and  that  the 
evidence  ^' would  seem  to  establish"  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  railroads  had  done  so,  and  '^  had  attempted  to  coerce 
^    compliance  with  its  requirements  in  the  matter  of  prices  by 
threats  to  embarrass  the  business  of  local  buyers." '    A  report 
from  a  minority  of  the  same  committee  was  more  outspoken. 
It  summarizes  the  evidence,  which  shows  that  the  railroads 
and  the  elevator  companies  united  to  enforce  a  uniform  price 
for  wheat.     This  price  was  six  and  a  quarter  cents  below 
what  it  should  be.    All  the  railroads  adjusted  their  freight 
rates  to  the  artificial  ^'  list-price,"  and  though  rivals,  they  all 
charged  the  same  rates.    The  elevator  companies,  owning  an 
aggregate  of  fifteen  hundred  elevators,  had  a  common  agent 
who  sent  word  daily,  by  telegram  and  letter,  to  all  wheat- 
buyers  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  the  farmers.     The  report 
calculates  the  amount  thereby  taken  from  the  wheat-growers 
by  the  elevators  at  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  findings  of  this  report  were  ratified  by  the  adoption  of 
its  suggestions  for  a  remedy.    "  There  is,"  it  said,  "  no  agency 
but  the  State  itself  adequate  to  protect,  now,  the  producer  of 
wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  from  the  influence  of 
this  combine."    It  therefore  recommended  the  erection  and 
operation  of  elevators  by  the  State.     This  was  approved  by 
the  Legislature  and  by  the  Governor,  appropriations  were 
made,  and  the  officials  of  the  State  went  forward  with  the 
plan  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  stopped  tliem  on 
the  ground  of  "  unconstitutionality." 

>  Report  of  the  Inyestigating  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  Min- 
neflotA  of  1891,  to  determine  whether  wheat  was  taken  without  inspection  from  a 
public  elerator  in  Duluth.    April  7,  1892,  p.  11. 
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That  which  we  see  the  Datioiial  associations  of  winter-wheat 
uiilleni  and  epriag-wheat  millers,  and  the  fiBh,  and  the  egg, 
and  the  fruit,  and  the  salt,  and  the  preserves,  and  other  com- 
binations reaching  ont  to  do  for  a  "  free  breakfast  table,"  to 
pot  the  "  square  meal "  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  "  square  eater," 
has  been  achieved  to  the  last  detail  in  sugar  and  meat.  Every 
half-cent  np  or  down  in  the  price  of  sugar  makes  a  loss  or 
gain  to  the  sugar  combination  at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a 
jear.  When  it  was  capitalized  for  $50,000,000  it  paid  divi- 
dends of  $5,000,000  a  year.  The  value  of  the  refineries  in 
the  combination  was  put  by  the  New  York  I^egialative  In- 
vestigation of  1891  at  $7,000,000. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Wilson,  of  the  committee  of  Congress  in- 
vestigating trusts  in  1888,  and  the  framer  of  the  tarifi  bill  of 
1893,  in  a  public  communication  quoted  figures  showing  that 
this  Trust  had  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  at  the  end  of  1888, 
after  paying  its  10  per  cent,  dividend.  The  profits  for  the  next 
five  and  a  half  months  were  $13,000,000.  This  surplus  of  one 
year  and  net  profits  of  less  than  half  a  year  together  amount 
to  $23,000,000,  nearly  half  the  then  nominal  capital,  and 
several  times  more  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  concerns,  ae 
given  above.  These  profits  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the 
New  York  Daily  Commercial  Bulletin  called  "plunder," 
«nd  it  reaffirmed  that  epithet  when  called  to  account.  Stock 
was  issued  for  this  "  fabulous  valuation  "  of  $50,000,000,  put 
on  this  $7,000,000  of  original  value,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
specialties  of  the  stock  market. 

"  There  has  been  an  enormous  and  widespread  speculation 
in  the  certificates  of  the  trust,"  says  the  report  of  the  New 
York  Senate.  "  It  was  plainly  one  of  the  chief  pnrpiraes  of 
the  trust  to  provide  for  the  issue  of  these  certificates,  affording 
thereby  an  opportunity  for  great  speculation  in  them,  obvious- 
ly to  the  advantage  of  the  persons  managing  the  trust.  The 
issue  of  $50,000,000  certificates  was  amply  safficient  for  a 
Bpecolation  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars." ' 

>  Tnula,  New  York  Semite,  18>l,  pp.  9,  II. 
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Since  this  investigation  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  the 
Sugar.  Trust  has  been  reorganized  into  a  single  corporation. 
The  capital  of  this  is  $75,000,000,  all  "  water,"  since  the  value 
of  the  plants  is  fully  covered  by  the  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000.  The  actual  value  of  the  refineries  in  the  Trust, 
excluding  those  which  have  been  closed  or  dismantled,  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  New  York  Worlds  January  8, 1894,  and  put 
at  $7,740,000.  On  this  actual  value  of  $7,740,000  in  operation 
the  Tmst  paid  in  regular  and  extra  dividends  in  1893  no  less 
than  $10,875,000,  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  in  addi- 
tion a  surplus  of  $5,000,000  in  the  treasury.  This  was  in  ad- 
dition to  the  interest  on  the  $10,000,000  of  bonds. 

When  a  farmer  sells  a  steer,  a  lamb,  or  a  hog,  and  the  house- 
keeper buys  a  chop  or  roast,  they  enter  a  market  which  for 
the  whole  continent,  and  for  all  kinds  of  cattle  and  meats,  is 
controlled  by  the  combination  of  packers  at  Chicago  known 
as  "the  Big  Four."*  This  had  its  origin  in  the  ** evening" 
arrangement,  made  in  1873  by  the  railroads  with  preferred 
shippers,  on  the  ostensible  ground  that  these  shippers  could 
equalize  or  even  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  roads.  They  received 
$15  as  "a  commission"  on  every  car-load  of  cattle  shipped 
from  the  West  to  New  York,  no  matter  by  whom  shipped, 
whether  they  shipped  it  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not. 
The  commission  was  later  reduced  to  $10.  They  soon  became 
large  shippers  of  cattle ;  and  with  these  margins  in  their  favor 
'•  evening  "  was  not  difficult  business.'  By  1878  the  dressed- 
beef  business  had  become  important.  As  the  Evener  Com- 
bine had  concentrated  the  cattle  trade  at  Chicago,  the  dressed- 
beef  interest  necessarily  had  its  home  at  the  same  place.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  Evener  Combine  ceased  about  the  time 
the  dressed-beef  interest  began  its  phenomenal  career.* 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States  Senate  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  meat  and  cattle  markets  fixed 

*  Meat  Products,  United  States  Senate,  5l8t  Congress,  1st  Session,  Report  No. 
829,1890,  p.  2. 
*New  York  Assembly,  "  Hepburn  Report,"  1879,  p.  70. 
•Meat  Products,  United  States  Seaate,  1890,  p.  3. 
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upon  St.  Louu,  Mo.,  and  November  20,  1888,  as  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting,  becanse  the  International  Oattle  Range 
Association  and  the  Batchers'  National  Protectire  AsBOciatioa 
assembled  at  the  same  time  and  place.  It  was  snpposed 
that  prominent  members  of  these  associations  wonld  avail 
themselrea  of  the  opportnnity  to  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee. Some  of  them  did  testifj  frankly,  bat  the  presence  of 
antagonistic  influences,  especially  in  the  International  Cat- 
tle Range  Association,  immediately  became  apparent,  and  in- 
dastrioos  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  inqniries  of  the 
committee  from  afiecting  injarioasly  the  dressed-beef  interest 
at  Chicago.  The  committee  foand  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  oombinatiou  the  price  of  cattle  had  gone  down  heavily. 
For  instance :  In  Janaary,  1884,  the  best  grade  of  beef  cattie 
sold  at  Chicago  for  $7.15  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in  January, 
1889,  for  $5.40 ;  Northwestern  range  and  Texas  cattle  sold  in 
January,  1884, at $5.60, and  in  Jaunary,  1889,at  $3.75;  Texas 
and  Indian  cattle  sold  in  1884  at  $4.75,  the  price  declining  to 
$2.50  in  December,  1889.  These  are  the  highest  Chicago 
prices  for  the  months  named. 

"So  far  has  the  centralizing  process  continued  that  for  all 
practical  purposes,"  the  report  says,  "  the  market  of  that  city 
dominates  absolately  the  price  of  beef  cattle  in  the  whole 
conntry.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  and 
Fittsbnrg  are  subsidiary  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  their 
prices  are  regulated  and  fixed  by  the  great  market  on  the 
lake." '  This  great  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  four 
establishments  at  Chicago.  The  largest  houses  have  a  capacity 
for  slanghtering  3,500  cattle,  3,000  sheep,  and  12,000  hogs 
every  ten  hoars.  When  the  Senate  committee  visited  Chicago, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  frank  and  full  testimony 
of  either  the  commission  men  doing  business  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  or  of  the  employ^  of  the  packing  and  dressed- 
beef  houses.  The  former  testified  reluctantly,  and  were  on- 
qneetioDably  under  some  sort  of  oonetrunt  as  to  their  publio 

>  Mmt  PndncU,  United  Sulci  Scute,  1890,  pp.  I,  t. 
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declarations.  In  private  they  stated  to  the  members  of  the 
eammittee  that  a  combination  certainly  existed  between  the 
"Big  Four;"  but  when  pnt  on  the  stand  as  witnesses  they 
ifan£9ed  and  prevaricated  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  many  cases, 
to  excite  commiseration.  The  committee  reported  that  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  testimony  from  witnesses  of  the  high- 
est character,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  is  to  the  e£Eect 
that  cattle -owners  going  with  their  cattle  to  the  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City  markets  find  no  competition  among  buyers,  and 
if  they  refuse  to  take  the  first  bid  are  generally  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  lower  one. 

Ab  to  the  effect  upon  retailers,  local  butchers,  and  consum- 
ers, it  was  admitted  by  the  biggest  of  the  Big  Four  "  that 
they  combined  to  fix  the  price  of  beef  to  the  purchaser  and 
consumer,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  cost  in  tlieir  own  interest."  * 
They  combined  in  opening  shops  and  underselling  the  butch- 
ers of  cattle  at  places  all  over  the  country,  in  order  to  force 
them  to  buy  dressed  meat.  They  combined  in  refusing  to  sell 
any  meat  to  butchers  at  Washington,  D.  C,  because  the  butch- 
ers had  bid  against  them  for  contracts  to  supply  with  meats 
the  Oovemment  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  compulsion  put  upon  local  butchers  is  illustrated  in  the 

S case.    The  following  telegram  was  sent  from  the  oflSce 

of  one  of  the  combination  at  Chicago  to  an  agent  in  Pennsyl- 
vania :  "  Cannot  allow  S to  continue  killing  live  cattle. 

If  he  will  not  stop,  make  other  arrangements,  and  make  prices 
so  can  get  his  trade." 

S  was  a  local  butcher.    He  testified  that  he  was  ap- 

proached by  the  agent  with  a  proposition  that  he  should  sell 
dressed  beef.  He  refused,  and  was  then  informed  that  he 
would  be  broken  up  in  business.  Notwithstanding  this  threat, 
he  continued  to  butcher,  and  made  his  purchases  of  cattle  at 
Buffalo.  From  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  sell  dressed  beef  as 
proposed,  he  could  not  buy  any  meat  from  Chicago,  and  could 
not  get  any  cars  from  the  Erie  Railroad  to  ship  his  cattle  from 

*  Meat  Product  Vmteil  States  Senate,  1890,  p.  %. 
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Buffalo.  Ho  was  boycotted  for  bie  refusal  to  diseoDtiune  kill- 
ing cattle.'  One  of  the  combination,  when  testifying  to  thia 
matter,  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  despatch,  hut  stated 
that  he  did  not  think  a  bntcher  should  be  permitted  to  kill 
cattle  and  at  the  same  time  soil  dressed  beef.  "  He  could 
not  serve  both  interests."  "  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
as  our  conclusion,  from  all  the  facts,"  says  the  report,  "  that  a 
combination  exists  at  Chicago  between  the  principal  dressed- 
beef  and  packing  honses,  which  controls  the  market  and  fizee 
the  price  of  beef  cattle  in  their  own  interest." 

When  pork  is  cheap,  less  beef  is  eaten.  Beef  monopoly 
mnst  therefore  widen  into  pork  monopoly.  This  has  hap- 
pened. There  is  a  combination  between  the  pork-packere  at 
Chicago  and  the  large  beef-packers.  It  began  in  1886.  The 
existence  of  such  an  arrangement  was  admitted  by  its  most 
important  member;  and  it  is  fonnd  to  have  seriously  affected 
the  prices  of  beef  cattle,  both  to  the  prodacer  and  consumer. 
It  was  shown  that  one  of  the  companies  of  the  Big  Four  made 
in  1889  profits  equal  to  29  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock — 
which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  paid  in — and  this  was  not 
the  largest  of  the  compani^.  As  to  the  idea  that  other  capi' 
talists  might  enter  into  competition  with  those  now  in  posses- 
sion, the  report  says:  "The  enormoos  capital  of  the  great 
houses  now  dominating  the  market,  which  each  year  becomes 
larger,  enables  them  to  bay  off  all  rivals." 

The  favoritism  on  the  highways,  in  which  this  power  had 
its  origin  in  1873,  has  continned  throughout  to  be  its  main 
stay.  The  railroads  give  rates  to  the  dressed-beef  men  which 
they  refuse  to  shippers  of  cattle,  even  though  they  ship  by  the 
train-load — **  an  unjust  and  indefensible  discrimination  by  the 
railroads  against  the  shipper  of  live  cattle."  The  report  says : 
"  This  is  the  spirit  and  controlling  idea  of  the  great  monopo- 
lies which  dominate  the  country.  .  .  .  No  one  factor  has  been 
more  potent  and  active  in  effecting  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
methods  of  marketing  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States 

>  Heat  ProdmU,  Vnilcd  States  Seokle,  IBftO,  Teatimonj,  pp.  464,  4e5. 
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than  tlie  railway  transportation/* '  There  have  been  discrimi- 
nations by  tlic  common  carriers  of  t)ie  ocean  as  well  as  by  the 
railroads.  The  steamship  companies  exclude  all  other  ship- 
pei%  by  selling  all  their  capacity  to  the  members  of  the  beef 
combine,  sometimes  for  months  in  advance.  It  is  useless  for 
any  other  shipper  to  apply. 

Property  is  monopoly,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  says.  Those  who  own  the  bread,  meat,  sugar,  salt,  can 
fix  the  price  at  which  they  will  sell.  They  can  refuse  to  selL 
It  is  to  these  fellow-men  we  must  pray,  '^  Oive  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread."  And  when  we  have  broken  bread  for  the 
last  time,  we  can  get  entrance  to  our  ^^long  home"  only  by 
paying  ^^  exorbitant "  toll  for  our  shrouds  and  our  cofSns  to 
tlie  "  Undertakers' "  and  the  ^'  National  Burial  Case  "  associa- 
tions.* 

■  Meat  ProdiictB,  United  States  Senate,  1890. 
.  *Tnist8,  New  York  Senate,  1888.    OombinAtioofl,  Canadian  Parliament,  1888. 
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BTBIKINQ     OIL 

It  wa8  an  American  idea  to  "  strike  oil.''  Those  who  Iniev 
it  as  the  "  elime  "  of  Oeneais,'  or  Qsed  it  to  BtJck  together  the 
bricke  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  knelt  to  it  in  the  fire 
temples,  Were  content  to  take  it  as  it  roee,  the  easy  gift  of 
nature,'  oozing  forth  on  brook  or  epring.  Bnt  the  American 
Btmck  it. 

The  world,  going  into  partial  eclipse  on  accoont  of  the  fail- 
-  ing  supply  of  whale  oil,  had  its  lamps  all  ready  for  the  new 
light,  and  indastries  beyond  onmber  needed  only  an  expansion 
of  the  supply. 

i)e  Witt  Clinton,  with  the  same  genins  that  gave  UB  the 
Erie  Canal,  snggested  as  early  as  1S14  the  ubo  of  petrolenm  for 
light.  Beichenbach,  the  great  German  chemist,  predicted  in 
1830  that  petroleum  wonld  yield  an  illaminating  oil  equal  to 
the  finest.  Inventors  and  money-makers  kept  up  close  with 
Mdentific  investigators  in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

As  early  as  1845  the  manufacture  of  coal-oil,  both  for  light 
•nd  other  purpo6e6,ihad  become  important  in  France>k£&Ui9ae-~ 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  secrets  of  petroleum.  Hib 
name,  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  "  must  forever  reaiain  insep- 
arably connected  with  that  of  the  manufacture  of  light  from 
mi,  and  to  his  reeearchee  few  have  been  able  to  add." ' 

The  name  of  this  genius  and  benefactor  of  hnmanity  has  re- 
mained almost  onknown,  except  within  a  small  scientific  world. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  almost  every 
year  between  1834  and  1848  he  came  to  it  with  some  new  dis- 

>  F.  H.  StOMT,  Amtnem  Jutrnal  of  Sciattt,  toI.  zii.,  ISM. 
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ooTerj.  On  one  occasion  he  reminds  his  associates  that  he 
holds  a  patent,  granted  in  1832,  for  making  illuminating  oil 
from  coal,  and  declares  that  the  basiness  can  be  developed  to 
any  extent  which  commerce  or  the  arts  maj  require.  By  18451 
he  had  unlocked  nearly  every  one  of  the  hidden  places  in  which  ( 
this  extraordinary  product  has  stored  its  wonders^  He  found 
out  how  to  xn^kQ  illuminating  oil,  illuminating  gas,  lubricating 
oil,  colors^  -paraffine  for  candles,  fertilizers^  solvents  for  resin 
for  painters,  healing  washes,  chemicals.  He  had  three  refin- 
eries in  operation  in  the  Department  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1840.  He  exhibited  his  oils  in  the  London  Exhibition  of 
X851f  and  twelve  years  before,  in  the  Parisian  Indaatrial  Exhi-  y 
bition  of  1839,  he  had  crude  and  refined  oils  and  paraffine  to 
|how^  ^^  Among  the  most  important  objects  of  the  exhibi- 
tion," %aid  its  Oerman  historian,  Yon  Hermann,  '^  if  they  can 
be  prepared  economically."  This  Selligue  accomplished.  Be- 
tween 1837  and  1843  he  refined  more  than  4,000,000  pounds 
of  oil,  and  50  per  cent,  of  his  product  was  good  illuminating 
oil. 

Before  1850,  the  Scotch  had  succeeded  in  getting  petro- 
leum, called  shale  oil,  out  of  bituminous  coal,  had  found  how 
to  refine  it,  and  had  perfected  lamps  in  which  it  woald  bam. 
Joshua  Merrill,'  the  pioneer  of  oil  refining  in  this  country, 
with  his  partners,  successf  ally  refined  petroleum  at  Waltham^ 
Mass.,  where  they  established  themselves  in  1853.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  making  kerosene  as  early  as  1856 
from  Scotch  coal,*  imported  at  a  cost  of  $20  to  $25  a  ton, 
and  getting  experts  like  Silliman  to  analyze  petroleum,  in  the 
hope  that  somehow  a  supply  of  it  might  be  got.  By  1860 
there  were  sixty -four  of  these  manufactories  in  the  United 
States.  "  A  crowd  of  obscure  inventors,"  says  Felix  Foucon, 
in  the  Rmrue  des  Deux  JUondeSy  ^'  with  unremitting  labors 
perfected  the  lamp — when  it  was  premature  to  dream  that 
illumination  by  mineral  oil  should  become  universal."     AH 

*  Petroleum  and  It*  Products,  bj  8.  F.  Peckhtm,  U.  8.  OenBua,  \%%^,  V  ^^^- 
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was  ready,  as  the  eminent  Englisli  geologJat,  -Bumey,  said, 
"  for_tbe  start  of  the  vast  American  petroleom  IradeJ'  It 
was  not  a  lack  of  knowledge,  but  a  lack  of  petroleum,  that 
hampered  the  American  manafacturer  before  I860.'  The 
market,  the  capita)'j  the  consamer,  the  skilled^  labor^/^he  inven- 

r     tiouB,  and  science  were  all  waiting  for  "  Colonel  "  Dr^e. 

:''.  With  Drake's  anccess  in  "  striking  oil "  came  to  an  end  the 
period,  lasting  thousands  of  jears,  of  £re  temples,  sweep  and 
backet,  Seneca  oil ;  and  came  to  an  end,  also,  the  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  times — old  though  so  recent — in  which  Pro- 
fessor Silliman  conid  say,  "  It  is  not  monopolized  by  any  one, 
bnt  is  carried  away  freely  by  all  who  care  to  collect  it," 

'  The  oil  age  begins  characteristically.  '  As  soon  as  Drake's 
^elljhad  made  known  its  precious  contents,  horses  begau  run- 
ning, and  telegrams  %ing,  and  money  passing  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  oil  lands  for  the  few  who  knew  from  those  who  did 
not 'know.  The  primitive  days  when  "it  was  not  monopo- 
lized byany  one"  were  over,  Thoiisanda  of  derricks  rose  all 
07er  the  territory,  and  oil  sconte  pushed  with  their  compasses 
through  the  forests  of  tlie  wilderness  in  all  directions.  Wells 
were  bored  all  over  Europe,  as  well  as  America,  wherever 
traces  of  oil  showed  themselves,  sometimes  so  close  together 
that  when  one  was  pnmped  it  would  suck  air  from  the 
other. 
'&s  soon  as  the  petroleum  began  to  flow  out  of  the  ground, 
'  refineries  started  up  at  every  available  place.  They  were  built 
near  the  welts,  as  at  Titnsvillo  and  Oil  City,  and  near  the  cen- 
tres of  transportation,  snch  as  Fittsbnrg  and  Buffalo,  and  near 
the  points  of  export,  as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York. 
Numbers  of  little  establishments  appeared  on  the  Jersey  flats 
opposite  New  York. 
.  ■'^Tbwe  was  plenty  of  oil  for  every  one  ;  at  one  time  in  1863 
'it  was  only  ten  cents  a  barre)>-  The  means  of  refining  it  had 
long  before  been  fonnd  hj  science  and  were  open  to  all ;  and 
eren  poor  men  bnilding  little  stills  conld  year  by  year  add  on 

■  PMtoImiiu  tnd  lis  Pr«ducti,  by  fi.  ¥.  P«ckliuii,  D.  S.  CemiaB,  188S,  p.  16U. 
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'to  their  works,  increase  their  capital,  and  acquire  the  solf-con- 
fidenoe  and  independence  of  successful  men.    The_J[)jisinesa, 
was  one  of  the  most  attnictive  possible  to  capitaU.    "  There  is  7 
no  handsomer  business  than  this  is,"  said  one  of  the  great  mer*  / 
chants  of  New  York.    "  You  can  buy  the  (crude)  oil  one  week,  I  , 
and  sell  it  the  next  week  refined,  and  jou  can  imagine  thej 
quantity  of  business  that  can  be  done."    Men  who  understood^ 
the  business,  he  said,  '^  if  they  had  not  the  capital  could  get  all 
of  the  money  they  wanted."  * 

Whatever  new  processes  and  contrivances  were  needed  the 
fertile  American  mind  set  about  supplying.  To  carry  the  oil 
in  bulk  on  the  railroads  tubs  on  flat  cars  were  first  used ;  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  tub  was  made  of  iron  instead  of 
wood,  and,  laid  on  its  side  instead  of  bottom,  became  the  tank  ^/ 
of  the  cylinder  car  now  so  familiar. 

The  fluid  which  lubricates  so  many  other  things  on  their 
way  through  the  world  is  easily  made  to  slip  itself  along  to 
market.  General  S.  D.  Karns  was  the  author,'  in  1860,  of  the 
first  suggestion  of  a  pipe  line.  .  He  planned  only  for  oil  to  run 
down  liill.  Then  Hutchinson,  the  inventor  of  the  Hutchinson 
rotary  pump,  saw  that  oil  could  be  forced  through  by  press- 
ore,  and  the  idea  of  the  pipe  line  was  complete.  The  first  suc- 
cessful pipe  line,  put  down  by  Samuel  Van  Syckel,*  ot  Titus- 
ville,  in  1805,  from  Pithole  to  Miller's  Farm,  four  miles,  has  ) 
grown  into  a  net-work  of  thousands  of  miles,  running  through 
the  streets  of  towns,  across  fields  and  door-yards,  under  and 
over  and  beside  roads,  with  trunk  lines  which  extend  from  1 
the  oil  regions  to  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Baltimore, 
Xew  York,  Williamsport,  Chicago,  and  the  Ohio  River. 

There  was  a  free  market  for  the  oil  as  it  came  out  of  the 
wells  and  out  of  the  refineries,  and  free  competition  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  producers  and  consumers,  manufacturers    ' 
and  traders.    Industries  auxiliary  to  the  main  ones  flourished. 

'  Te«timony  of  Simon  Bernbeimer,  New  York  Assembly  '*  Ilepburn  "  Report, 
1879,  p.  3549  and  following. 

'  Petroleum  and  Its  Product;',  by  S.  F.  Peckliam,  U.  S.  Census,  1886,  p.  98. 
'  Same,  p.  93. 
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Everywhere  tlie  scene  waa  of  expanding  prosperity,  with,  of 

.  I ''course,  the  inevitable  percentage  of  ill-Inck  and  mi§calciila- 

'  tioD ;  bat  with  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  of  sncb  happy  growth 

as  freedom  and  the  bonnty  of  nature  have  always  yielded 

when  In  partnership.    The  valleys  of  PennsylvaDia  changed 

into  bosy  towns  and  oil  fields.    The  highways  were  crowded, 

'  labor  was  well  employed  at  good  wages,  new  indostriee  were 

starting  np  on  all  sides,  and  everything  betokened  the  per- 

'    manent  creation  of  a  new  prosperity  for  the  whole  commani- 

ty,  like  that  which  came  to  California  and  the  world  with  the 

discovery  of  gold. 

Bot  shadows  of  sunset  began  to  creep  over  the  field  in  its 
moniing  time,  and  the  strange  spectacle  came  of  widespread 
min  in  an  indnstry  prospering  by  great  leaps.  Wherever 
men  moved  to  discover  oil  lands,  to  dig  wells,  to  bnild  refioer- 
ies  or  pipe  lines,  to  boy  and  sell  the  oil,  or  to  move  it  to 
market,  a  blight  fell  npon  them. 

The  oil  age  began  ia  1S60,;  As  early  as  1865  strange  per< 
tm-bations  were  felt,  showing  that  some  undiscovered  body 
was  pulling  the  others  oot  of  their  regular  orbits. 

Before  ^e  panic  of  1873 — days  of  buoyant  general  prosper- 
ity, with  no  commercial  revulflion  for  a  cause — the  citizens  of 
-/  this  indnstTy  began  to  suffer  a  wholesale  loss  of  property  and 
hnsiness  among  the  refineries  in  New  Tork,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, and  elsewhere,  the  wells  of  the  oil  valleys,  and  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad. 

^^To  the  bailding  of  refineries  socceeded  the  spectacle — a 
strange  one  for  so  new  a  hnsiness — of  the  abandonment  and 
^dismantling  of  refineries  by  the  score.  The  market  for  oil, 
crude  and  refined,  which  bad  been  a  natural  one,  began  to 
move  erratically,  by  incalculable  influences.  It  went  down 
when  it  should  have  gone  up  according  to  all  the  known  facts 
of  the  situation,  and  went  np  when  it  sboold  have  gone  down. 
This  sort  of  experience,  defying  ordinary  calcolations  and  virt- 
ues,lpiade  basiness  men  gamblers. , 

"We  began  speculating  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
ebange  some  time  or  other  for  the  better,"  testified  one  who 
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had  gone  into  the  business  among  the  first,  and  with  ample 
capital  and  expert  skill.' 

The  fright  among  the  people  was  proportionate  to  the 
work  they  had  done  and  the  value  of  what  they  were  losing. 
Since  the  first  well  was  sunk  the  wilderness  had  become  a 
busy  region,  teeming  with  activity  and  endowed  with  wealth. 
In  ten  years  the  business  had  sprung  up  from  nothing  to  a  .1 
net  product  of  6,000,000  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  using  a  capital  /'  j 
of  $200,000,000  and  supporting  a  population  of  60,000  peo- 
ple. The  people  were  drilling  one  hundred  new  wells  per 
month,  at  an  average  cost  of  $6000  each.  They  had  devised 
the  forms,  and  provided  the  financial  institutions  needed  in 
a  new  business.  They  invented  many  new  and  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances.  They  had  built  up  towns  and  cities, 
with  schools,  churches,  lyceums,  theatres,  libraries,  boards  of 
trade.  There  were  nine  daily  and  eighteen  weekly  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  region  and  supported  by  it.  All  tliis 
had  been  created  in  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  untold  millions 
in  experiments  and  failures,  and  the  more  precious  cost  of. 
sacrifice,  suffering,  toil,  and  life. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  all  this  wonderful  development  the  men 
of  the  oil  country  saw  being  snatched  away  from  them.' 

More  than  once  during  these  lean  years,  as  more  than  once 
later,  the  public  alarm  went  to  the  verge  of  violent  outbreak. 
This  ruinous  prosperity  brought  stolid  Pennsylvania  within 
sight  of  civil  war  in  1872,  which  was  the  principal  subject  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  of  that  year,  and  forced  Con- 
gress to  make  an  official  investigation. 

The  New  York  Legislature  followed  Congress  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  with  an  investigation  in  1873. 

^  There  was  great  popular  excitement.  ...  It  raged  like 
a  violent  fever,"  was  the  description  it  heard  of  the  state  of 
things  in  Pennsylvania.' 

There  were  panics  in  oil  speculation,  bank  failures,  defalca« 

\  ^  >  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  214. 
•  Titugville  Morning  Herald,  March  20,  1872. 
'  Testimonj,  Erie  Investigation,  New  York  Assembly,  1^1%,  p.  \\^, 
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tions.  Many  committed  suicide,  i  Hundreds  were  driyen  into 
bankraptcy  and  insane  aeylnniB./ 
Wfaere  every  one  else  failed,  out  of  this  havoc  and  social 
^■/disorder  one  little  group  of  half  a  dozen  men  were. r_ifling_to 
Jhe,power  and  wealth  which  have  become  the  marvel  of  the 
world,  j' The  first  of  them  came  tardily  into  the  field  aboat 
1862.  ',  He  started  a  little  refinery  in  ClevelariS,  liandreds  of 
miles  from  the  oil  wells.  The  sixty  and  more  niannfactnrers 
I  who  had  been  able  to  plant  tbemselvee  before  1860,  when 
they  had  to  distil  coat  into  petrolenm  before  they  could  refine 
.;  petroleum  into  kerosene,  bad  been  multiplied  into  hnOdredB 
by  the  arrival  of  petroleum  ready  made  from  below.  Some 
of  the  richest  and  most  succeseful  business  jrnenj)f.the.^ni&y 
.  ,  bad  preceded  him  and  were  fiourishing.'^  He  had  been  a  book- 
keeper, and  then  a  partner,  in  a  very  small  conntry-prodnce 
store  in  Cleveland.  As  described  by  hie  counsel  some  years 
later,  he  was  a  "  man  of  brains  and  energy  jvithout  nioney." 
^  /  With  him  were  bis  brother  and  an  English  mechanic.  The 
mechanic  was  bonght  ont  later,  as  all  the  expert  skill  needed 
could  be  got  for  wages,  which  were  cheaper  than  dividends.' 
Two  or  three  years  later  another  partner  was  added,  wlio 
began  life  aa  "  a  clerk  in  a  country  store," '  and  had  been 
in  salt  and  lumber  in  the  West.  A  young  man,  who  had 
been  in  the  oil  region  only  eleven  years,  and  for  two  of  the 
eleven  had  been  errand-boy  and  bookkeeper  in  a  mixed  oil 
and  merchandise  business,'  a  lawyer,  a  railroad  man,  a  cotton 
broker,  a  farm  laborer  who  had  become  refiner,  were  admit- 
ted at  various  times  into  the  ruling  coterie. 

The  revolution  which  revolved  all  the  freemen  of  this  in- 
dustry down  a  vortex  had  no  sooner  begun  than  the  public 
began  to  show  its  agitation  through  every  organ.    The  specta- 

'Tcatimoiij  at  Simon  Bernheimer,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepbura"  Report, 
181»,  p.  SMS. 

'TsstimoDj,  Freight  DiscrimtaatioDB,  Ob[o  House  of  BepreseuutiTM,  18TV,  pp. 
1S4-4. 

*  Tntimiinj,  Trusts,  Congrees,  ISBS,  p.  304. 

'  Te«tiiiUHi7,  PemujIrauU  Tu  Oase,  18SS,  p.  48S, 
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cle  of  a  few  men  at  the  centre  of  things,  in  offices  rich  with 
plate  glass  and  velvet  plush,  singing  a  siren  song  which  drew  // 
all  their  competitors  to  bankruptcy  or  insanity  or  other  forms  of  /  i/ 
"  co-operation,"  did  not  progress,  as  it  might  have  done  a  hun- 1 
dred  years  ago,  unnoticed  save  by  those  who  were  the  immedi- 
ate sufferers.    The  new  democracy  began  questioning_the  new    j 
jyealth.  ^Town  meetings,  organizations  of  trades  and  special 
interests,  grand  juries,  committees  of  State  legislatures  and  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  have  been  in  almost  constant  action 
and  inquiry  since  and  because. 

It  was  before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  the  National 
House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1872  that  the  first  authentic  evi- 
dence was  obtained  of  the  cause  of  the  singular  ruin  which 
was  overwhelming  so  fair  a  field.  This  investigation  in  1872 
was  suppressed  after  it  had  gone  a  little  way.  Congress  said, 
Investigate.  Another  power  said.  Don't  investigate.  But  it 
was  not  stopped  until  the  people  had  found  out  that  they  and 
the  production,  refining,  and  transportation  of  their  oil — the 
whole  oil  industry,  not  alone  of  the  valleys  where  the  petrole- 
um was  found,  but  of  the  districts  where  it  was  manufactured, 
and  the  markets  where  it  was  bought  and  sold,  and  the  ports 
from  which  it  was  shipped  abroad — had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  secret  "  contract "  *  between  certain  citizens.  The 
high  contracting  parties  to  this  treaty  for  the  disposal  of  an  in- 
dustrial province  were,  on  one  side,  all  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies, without  whose  services  the  oil,  crude  or  refined,  could 
not  be  moved  to  refineries,  markets,  or  ports  of  shipment  on 
river,  lake,  or  ocean.  On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  thirteen 
men,  "not  one  of  whom  lived  in  the  oil  regions,  or  was  an 
owner  of  oil  wells  or  oil  lands,"  who  had  associated  themselves 
for  the  control  of  the  oil  business  under  the  winning  name  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company.* 


>  This  contract  is  printed  in  full  in  Exhibits,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  *• 
Report,  1879,  pp.  418-51,  and  Trust  Report,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  357-61. 
*Tra8te,  Congress,  1888,  p.  353. 
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By  this  contract  tlie  railroade  bad  agreed  with  thia  compauj 
of  citizens  as  follows : 

1.  To  double  freight  rates. 

3.  Not  to  cbarge  them  tbe  increase. 

3.  To  give  them  the  increase  collected  from  all  competitors. 

4.  To  make  any  other  changes  of  rates  necessary  to  guaran- 
tee tbfiir  snccees  in  business. 

6.  To  destroy  their  competitors  by  high  freight  rates. 

6.  To  spy  out  the  details  of  their  competitors'  biuineaa. 

The  increase  in  rates  in  some  cases  was  to  be  more  than 
donble.'  These  higher  rates  were  to  be  ostensibly  charged  to 
all  shippers,  inclnding  the  thirteen  members  of  the  Sonth  Im- 
provement Company ;  bnt  that  fraternity  only  did  not  have 
to  pay  them  re^y.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  increase  it  paid 
was  to  be  paid  back  again — a  "  rebate." '  The  increase  paid 
by  every  one  else — "  on  all  transported  by  other  parties  " — 
was  not  paid  back.  It  was  to  be  kept,  hot  not  by  the  rail- 
roads. These  were  to  hand  that,  too,  over  to  the  Sonth  Im- 
provement Company. 

This  secret  arrangement  made  the  actnal  rate  of  the  Sonth 
Improvement  Company  mneh  lower — sometimes  half,  some- 
times lees  than  half,  what  all  others  paid.  The  rulroad  offi- 
oiaU  were  not  to  collect  these  enhanced  freight  rates  from 
the  onsnspecting  subjects  of  this  "  contract "  to  turn  them 
into  the  treasury  ol  tbe  railroads.  They  were  to  give  them 
over  to  the  gentlemen  who  called  themselves  "Sonth  Im- 
provement Company."  Tbe  "principle"  was  that  the  rail> 
road  was  not  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  additional  charge  it 
made  to  the  people.  No  matter  how  high  the  railroads  pnt  the 
rates  to  the  commnnity,  not  the  railroads,  bnt  the  Improvement 
Company,  was  to  get  the  gain.  The  railroads  boand  them- 
selves to  charge  every  one  else  the  highest  nominal  rates  men- 
tioned. "They  shall  not  be  lees,"  was  tbe  stipulation.  They 
might  be  more  up  to  any  point ;  bnt  less  they  must  not  be.' 

The  rate  for  carrying  petroleum  to  Cleveland  to  be  refined 

'  Art.  «,  lec.  ».  •  Art  I,  mc.  4.  '  Art.  1,  *«.  5. 
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to  be  advanoed,  for  instance,  to  80  cents  a  barrel.  When 
by  the  South  Improvement  Company,  40  cents  of  the  80 
were  to  be  refunded  to  it ;  when  paid  by  any  one  else,  the 
40  cents  were  not  merely  not  to  be  refunded,  but  to  be  paid 
over  to  his  competitor,  this  aspiring  self-improvement  com- 
panj/  The  charge  on  refined  oil  to  Boston  was  increased  to 
$3.07 ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany was  to  get  back  a  rebate  of  $1.32  on  every  barrel  it 
sent  to  Boston,  and  on  every  barrel  any  one  else  sent.  The 
South  Improvement  Company  was  to  receive  sums  ranging 
from  40  cents  to  $1.32,  and  averaging  a  dollar  a  barrel  on 
all  shipments,  whether  made  by  itself  or  by  others.  This 
would  give  the  company  an  income  of  a  dollar  a  day  on 
every  one  of  the  18,000  barrels  then  being  produced  daily, 
whether  its  members  drilled  for  it,  or  piped  it,  or  stored  it, 
or  refined  it,  or  not. 

To  pay  money  to  the  railroads  for  them  to  pay  back  was 
■een  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  South 
Improvement  Company  for  its  members  should  deduct  from 
the  ostensible  rate  the  amount  to  be  refunded,  and  pay  the  rail- 
roads only  the  difference.  Simplification  could  not  go  further. 
The  South  Improvement  Company  was  not  even  to  be  put  to 
the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  the  railroads  to  collect  and 
render  to  it  the  tribute  exacted  for  its  benefit  from  all  the 
other  shippers.  It  was  given  the  right  to  figure  out  for  its 
members  what  the  tribute  would  amount  to,  and  pay  it  to 
them  out  of  the  money  they  owed  the  railroads  for  freight,  and 
then  pay  the  railroad  what  was  left,  if  there  was  any  left.' 
The  railroads  agreed  to  supply  them  with  all  the  information 
needed  for  thus  figuring  out  the  amount  of  this  tribute,  and 
to  spy  out  for  them  besides  other  important  details  of  their 
competitors'  business.  They  agreed  to  make  reports  every 
day  to  the  South  Improvement  Company  of  all  the  shipments 
by  other  persons,  with  full  particulars  as  to  how  much  was 
shipped,  who  shipped,  and  to  whom,  and  so  ou.* 

>  Art.  «,  Sec.  4.  '  The  same.  »  Art.  2,  Sec,  8. 
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Tlio  detective  agency  thna  established  by  the  railroads  to 
Bpy  out  the  bneinesa  of  a  wliole  trade  was  to  send  ita  reports 
"daily  to  the  principal  oflSce"  of  the  thirteen  gentlemen.  If 
the  railroitds,  forgetting  their  obligations  to  the  thirteen  dieci- 
plofl,  made  any  reduction  in  any  manner  to  anybody  else,  the 
company,  as  eoon  as  it  was  found  out,  could  deduct  the  same 
amount  from  its  secret  rate.'  If  tlie  open  rate  to  the  public 
went  down,  the  secret  rate  was  to  go  down  as  much.  For  the 
looks  of  tilings,  it  was  stipulated  that  any  one  else  who  coald 
furnieli  an  equal  amount  of  transportation  should  have  the 
same  rates ;'  but  the  possibility  that  any  one  should  ever  be  able 
to  furnish  an  equal  amount  of  transportation  was  fully  taken 
care  of  in  another  section  clinching  it  alt. 

The  railway  managers,  made  kings  of  the  road  by  the  grant 
to  them  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  State,  covenanted,  in 
order  to  make  their  friends  kings  of  light,  that  they  would 
"maintain  the  business"  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
"against  loss  or  injury  by  competition,"  so  that  it  should  be 
"a  remnnorative"  and  "a  full  and  regular  business,"  and 
pledged  tliemselces  to  put  the  rates  of  freight  up  or  down,  as 
might  be  "  necessary  to  overcome  such  competition."  '  Contracts 
to  this  effect,  giving  tlie  South  Improvement  Company  the  sole 
riglit  for  tive  years  to  do  business  between  the  oil  wells  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  wore  made  with  it  by  the  Erie,  the 
Mew  York  Centnil,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and 
their  connections,  thus  controlling  the  industry  uorth,  south, 
out,  west,  and  abroad.  The  contracts  in  every  case  bound 
all  tliu  roads  owucd  or  leased  by  the  railroads  coocerned.* 
Tbe  contracts  were  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  On 
the  oil  business  of  that  year,  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
oommitteo  of  Cougre^  tignred  out  from  the  testimony,  the 
nilroad  managere  could  colU-ct  an  increase  of  $7,500,000  in 
frights,  of  wliioh  they  were  to  hand  over  to  the  South  Im- 

'  Art,  a.  S.f.  ^  '  \t\.  i.  *  Art,  4. 

*  Exhiliita,  Nvw  Viiik  Asiiriubl;  "Uopburu"  S«part,  ii|>.  418-01. 
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provement  Company  $6,000,000,  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
their  employers — ^the  railways— only  $1,500,000. 

The  contract  was  signed  for  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hndson  Biver  Railroad  by  its  vice-president,  bat  this  agree- 
ment to  kill  off  a  whole  trade  was  too  little  or  too  usual  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  mind.  When  publicly  interro- 
gated about  it  he  could  not  remember  having  seen  or  signed  it.' 

"The  effect  of  this  contract,"  the  vice-president  of  the  Erie 
Railway  Company  was  asked,  '^  would  have  been  a  complete 
monopoly  in  the  oil-carrying  trade  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  complete  monopoly." ' 

Of  the  thirteen  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany which  was  to  be  given  this  "  complete  monopoly,"  ten 
were  found  later  to  be  active  members  of  the  oil  trust.  They 
were  then  seeking  that  control  of  the  light  of  the  world  which 
it  has  obtained.  Among  these  ten  were  the  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  a  majority  of  the  directors 
of  the  oil  trust  into  which  the  improvement  company  after- 
wards passed  by  transmigration.  Any  closer  connection  there 
could  not  be.     One  was  the  other. 

The  ablest  and  most  painstaking  investigation  which  has 
ever  been  had  in  this  country  into  the  management  of  the 
railroads  found  and  officially  reported  to  the  same  effect : 

"The  controlling  spirits  of  both  organizations  being  the 
same." ' 

The  freight  rates  were  raised  as  agreed  and  without  notice. 
Rumors  had  been  heard  of  what  was  coming.  The  public 
would  not  believe  anything  so  incredible.  But  the  oil  regions 
were  electrified  by  the  news,  February  26,  that  telegrams  had 
been  sent  from  railroad  headquarters  to  their  freight  agents 
ad\n8ing  them  of  new  rates,  to  take  effect  immediately,  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  shipping  oil  as  much  again  as  it  had  been. 
The  popular  excitement  which  broke  out  on  the  same  day  and 


»  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepbunr'  Report,  1870,  p.  156G. 

»  Testimony,  Erie  Investigation,  New  York  Assembly,  1873,  p.  300. 

•New  York  Assembly  "  Uepburn "  Report,  1879,  p.  42. 
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"  raged  like  a  violent  ferer  "  became  a  national  sensation.  The 
Titosville  Morning  Herald  of  March  20, 1872,  annonncee  that 
"  the  railroads  to  the  oil  regions  hare  already  put  np  their 
Kew  York  freight  from  (1.25  to  $2.84,  an  advance  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent."  Asked  what  reason  the  railroads  gave  for 
increasing  their  rates,  a  shipper  said,  "  They  gave  no  reason ; 
they  telegraphed  the  local  roads  to  pnt  up  the  rates  immedi- 
ately." This  advance,  the  enperintendents  of  the  railroads 
told  complaining  shippers,  had  been  made  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  South  Improvement  Company,  and  they  had  been 
instmcted  to  make  their  monthly  collections  of  oil  freights 
from  that  concern. 

The  evidence  even  seems  to  show  that  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  was  so  anxions  for  the  dance  of  death  to  be- 
gin that  it  got  the  freight  agents  by  personal  inflnence  to 
order  the  increased  rates  before  the  time  agreed  npon  with 
the  higher  officials.  Strennons  efiorta  were  made  to  have 
the  pablic  believe  that  the  contracts,  though  sealed,  signed, 
delivered,  and  pnt  into  effect,  as  the  advance  in  rates  most 
practically  demonstrated,  bad  really  not  been  pnt  into  effect. 
The  qnibbles  with  which  the  president  of  the  Soath  Improve- 
ment Company  sought  to  give  that  impoedble  color  to  the 
affair  before  the  committee  of  Congrees  drew  npon  him  more 
than  one  stinging  rebuke  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

*'  Daring  your  whole  examination  there  has  not  been  a  direct 
answer  given  to  a  qaestion."  "  I  wish  to  say  to  you,"  said  the 
chairman,  "  that  such  equivocation  is  unworthy  of  yon." 

The  plea  needs  no  answer,  but  if  it  did,  the  language  of  the 
railroad  men  themselves  snpplies  one  that  cannot  be  bettered. 
To  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  bad  telegraphed 
them  for  information  "  at  once,  as  the  excitement  is  intense, 
and  we  fear  violence  and  destruction  of  property,"  Qeneral 
HcClellan,  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  replied  that 
the  contract  was  "cancelled;"  President  Clark,  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  that  it  was  "formally  abrogated  and  cancelled ;"  Chair- 
man Homer  Bamsdell,  of  the  Erie,  that  it  was  "abrogated ;" 
Vice-president  Thomas  Scott,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
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that  it  was  "  terminated  officially ;" '  Vice-president  Vanderbilt, 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad,  that  it 
was  ^^  cancelled  with  all  the  railroads." 

Contracts  that  were  not  complete  and  in  force  wonld  not 
need  to  be  ^^  cancelled "  and  ^^  abrogated  "  and  ^'  terminated." 
These  annonncements  were  backed  up  by  a  telegram  from  the 
fotore  head  of  the  oil  trust  then  incubating,  in  which  he  said 
of  his  company :  "  This  company  holds  no  contracts  with  the 
railroad  companies.'"  But  in  1879  its  secretary,  called  upon 
bj  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  produce  -the  contracts  the  com- 
pany had  with  the  railroads,  showed,  among  others,  one  cov- 
ering the  very  date  of  this  denial  in  1872.' 

Before  Congress  the  South  Improvement  Company  sought 
to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  plea  that  '^  their  calculation 
was  to  get  all  the  refineries  in  the  country  into  the  company. 
There  was  no  difference  made,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  in 
favor  of  or  against  any  refinery ;  they  were  all  to  come  in 
alike." 

How  they  "were  all  to  be  taken  in"  the  contract  itself 
showed.  It  bound  the  South  Improvement  Company  "to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  works  for 
refining,"  and  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  railroads  for 
making  the  contract  was  "  to  encourage  the  outlay."  Upon 
what  footing  buyer  and  seller  would  meet  in  these  purchases 
when  the  buyer  had  a  secret  arrangement  like  this  with  the 
owners  of  the  sole  way  to  and  from  wells,  refineries,  and 
markets,  one  does  not  need  to  be  "  a  business  man "  to  see. 
The  would-be  owners  had  a  power  to  pry  the  property  of  the 
real  owners  out  of  their  hands. 

One  of  the  Cleveland  manufacturers  who  had  sold  was  asked 
why  he  did  so  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  They  had  been 
very  prosperous,  he  said ;  their  profits  had  been  $30,000  to 
$45,000  a  year ;  but  their  prosperity  had  come  to  a  sudden  stop.* 

»New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  Exhibite,  p.  418. 
*  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Petroleum  Producers*  Union,  1872^ 
p.  28.  "Testimony,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  267. 

•TestimoDy,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1819,  p.^lS^li, 
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"  From  the  time  that  it  was  well  nn<)erstood  in  the  trade 
that  the  Soutli  Improvement  Company  had  ....  grappled 
the  entire  tranBportation  of  oil  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard 
....  we  were  all  kind  of  paralyzed,  perfectly  paralyzed ; 
we  coald  not  operate The  Sonth  Improvement  Com- 
pany, or  some  one  representing  them,  had  a  drawback  of  a 
dollar,  sometimes  seventy  cents,  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  and  we  were  working  against  that  difference." ' 

It  was  a  diSeronee,  he  said,  which  deetroyed  their  bnsinesB. 

He  went  to  the  officials  of  the  Erie  and  of  the  TIew  York 
Central  to  try  to  get  freight  rates  that  would  permit  him  to 
continae  in  bosiness.  "I  got  no  satisfaction  at  all,"  he  said; 
"lam  too  good  a  friend  of  yours,"  said  the  representative  of 
the  New  York  Central,  "to  advise  you  to  have  anything  far- 
ther to  do  with  this  oil  trade." 

"  Do  you  pretend  that  yon  won't  carry  for  me  at  aa  cheap  a 
rate  as  yon  will  carry  for  anybody  else!" 

"  I  am  but  human,"  the  freight  agent  replied. 

He  saw  the  man  who  was  then  busily  organizing  the  South 
Improvement  Company.  He  was  non-committal.  "  I  got  uo 
satisfaction,  except  *Yoa  better  sell,  yon  better  got  clear.' 
Kind  of  sub  rosa :    '  Better  sell  out,  no  help  for  it,'  " 

His  firm  was  outside  the  charmed  circle,  and  bad  to  cliooee 
between  selling  and  dying.  Last  of  all,  he  bad  an  interview 
with  the  president  of  the  all-conquering  oil  company,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  purchase  of  their  works.  "  He  was  the  only  party 
that  would  bny.     lie  offered  me  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  on 

the  constrnction  account,  and  we  sold  out He  made 

this  expression,  I  remember :  '  I  have  ways  of  making  money 
that  you  know  nothing  of.' " 

For  the  works,  which  were  producing  $30,000  to  |'15,000  a 
year  profit,  and  which  they  considered  worth  $150,000,  they 
received  |;65,000. 

"  Did  yon  ascertain  in  the  trade,"  he  was  asked,  "  what  was 
the  average  rate  that  was  paid  for  refineries!" 

■  TNliiMQT,  Nc*  York  AMmblj"  Hepburn "  Report,  I8t9,  p.  Ssn. 
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"  That  was  aboat  the  figure Fifty  cents  on  the  dollar," 

^  It  was  that  or  nothing,  was  it  not  ?" 

"  That  or  nothing." 

The  freight  rates  had  been  raised  in  February.  This  sale 
followed  in  three  weeks. 

"  I  would  not  have  sold  out,"  he  told  the  Legislature,  "  if  I 
could  have  got  a  fair  show  with  the  railways.  My  business, 
instead  of  being  an  enterprise  to  buy  and  sell,  became  degraded 
into  running  after  the  railways  and  getting  an  equal  chance 
with  others." ' 

"  The  only  party  that  would  buy  "  gave  his  explanation  a 
few  years  later  of  the  centralization  of  this  business. 

"  Some  time  in  the  year  1872,"  he  swore,  "  when  the  refin- 
ing business  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  small  refiners,  and  was  unproductive  of  profit,'  it 
was  deemed  advisable  by  many  of  the  persons  engaged  therein, 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  concentrate  the  business,  and  as- 
sociate their  joint  capital  therein.  The  state  of  the  business 
was  such  at  that  time  that  it  could  not  be  retained  profitably 
at  the  city  of  Cleveland,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  points 
nearer  the  oil  regions  were  enjoying  privileges  not  shared  by 
refiners  at  Cleveland,  and  could  produce  refined  oil  at  a  much 
less  rate  than  could  be  done  at  this  point.  It  was  a  well-un- 
derstood fact  at  that  time  among  refiners  that  some  arrange- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  to  economize  and  concentrate 
the  business,  or  ruinous  losses  would  not  only  occur  to  the 
refiners  themselves,  but  ultimately  Cleveland,  as  a  point  of  re- 
fining oil,  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  At  that  time  those 
most  prominently  engaged  in  the  business  here  consulted  to- 
gether, and  as  a  result  thereof  several  of  the  refiners  conveyed  " 
to  his  company,  then  as  always  the  centre  of  the  centralization, 
"  their  refineries,  and  had  the  option,  in  pay  therefor,  to  take 
stock  "  in  this  company,  "  at  par,  or  to  take  cash."  This  com- 
pany, he  continued,  "had  no  agency  in  creating  this  state  of 
things  which  made  that  change  in  the  refining  business  neces- 

»Te«timony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2626-36. 
•  See  ch.  xxxii.  for  "the  stale  of  the  busiuess  "  ** unproducCvvc  ol  v^^V*^^ 
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eaxj  at  that  time,  bnt  the  Bame  was  the  nataral  result  of  the 
trade,  nor  did  it  in  the  negotiations  which  followed  use  any  nn- 
dne  or  unfair  means,  bnt  in  all  cases,  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  those  whose  refineries  were  acquired,  the  fall  valae  thereof, 
either  in  stock  or  cash,  was  paid  as  the  parties  preferred." ' 

The  prodnoera  were  not  to  fare  any  better  than  the  refiners. 
The  president  of  the  Sonth  Improvement  Company  said  to  a 
representative  of  the  oil  regions  sabstantially :  "  We  want 
yon  prodaoers  to  make  oat  a  correct  statement  of  the  average 
production  of  each  well,  and  the  exact  cost  per  barrel  to  pro- 
dace  the  oil.  Then  we  propose  to  allow  yon  a  fair  price  for 
the  oil." 

Within  forty -eight  honrs  after  the  freight  rates  were 
nused,  according  to  programme,  "  the  entire  bosiness  of  the 
oil  regions,"  the  Titnsville  Herald,  March  20, 1872,  reported, 
*'  became  paralyzed.  Oil  went  down  to  a  point  seventy  cents 
below  the  coat  of  production.  The  boring  of  new  wells  is 
snepended,  existing  wells  were  shut  down.  The  business  in 
Cleveland  stopped  almost  altogether.  Thousands  of  men 
were  thrown  oat  of  work," 

The  people  rose.  Their  uprising  and  its  justificatioD  were 
described  to  the  Pennsylvania  Constitntional  Convention  of 
1873  by  a  brilliant  "anti-monopolist,"  "a  rising  lawyer"  of 
Franklin,  Venango  Co.  The  principal  subject  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  his  fellow  -  members  was  the  South 
Improvement  Company,  and  the  light  it  threw  on  the  prob- 
lems of  livelihood  and  liberty.  Quoting  the  decision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sanford  case,'  he  said : 

"Thatistbel&win  P«iuuylvaiiia  to-day.  But  ia  spite  of  Ibis  decision, 
and  In  spite  of  the  law,  we  well  know  that  almost  every  rsilrosd  in  this 
State  has  been  in  ttae  tublt,  and  Is  to-day  in  the  habit,  of  grantlag  special 
privilegea  to  individuals,  to  companies  Id  which  the  djreclon  of  such  raU- 
roads  are  ioteresled,  to  psrticuiar  business,  and  to  patttculu-  localities. 
We  well  know  that  it  is  their  habit  to  break  down  certain  localities,  and 

>  Standard  Oil  Compuij  v*.  W.  C.  Seofleld  il  aL     Court  of  CommoD  Plsas, 
Osjsboga  Oom^,  0.    AOdsTit  of  the  Piesldent  of  th«  Standard  Oil  Cooimiit. 
'JJHsnis. 
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build  up  others,  to  break  down  certaib  men  in  business  and  to  build  up 
ocheis,  to  monopolize  certain  business  themselves  by  means  of  the  numer- 
ous corporations  which  they  own  and  control;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the 
law,  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

"The  South  ImproTement  Company's  scheme  would  give  that  corpo- 
xmdon  the  monopoly  of  the  entire  oil  business  of  this  State,  amounting  to 
990.000,000  a  year.  That  corporation  was  created  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  along  with  at  least  twenty  others,  under  the  name  of  improve- 
ment companies,  within  a  few  years  past,  all  of  which  corporations  con- 
tain the  names  as  original  corporators  of  men  who  may  be  found  in  and 
about  the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  Philadelphia, 
when  not  lobbying  at  Harrisburg.  The  railroads  took  but  one  of  those  char- 
ten  which  they  got  from  the  Legislature,  and  by  means  of  that  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State.  Their  scheme\  I 
was  contrary  to  law,  but  before  the  legal  remedy  could  have  been  applied, 
the  oil  business  would  have  lain  prostrate  at  their  feet,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
sented by  an  uprising  of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of  a  mob,  if  you 
please,  by  threatening  to  destroy  property,  and  by  actually  commencing  to 
destroy  the  property  of  the  railroad  company,  and  had  Uie  companies  not 
cancelled  the  contract  which  Scott  and  Vanderbilt  and  others  had  entered 
into,  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  one  mile  of  railroad  track 
left  in  the  County  of  Venango— the  people  had  come  to  that  pitch  of  des- 
peration. .  .  .  Unless  we  can  give  the  people  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  dis- 
crindnations  in  freight,  they  will  sooner  or  later  take  the  remedy  into  their 
own  hands."  ■ 

Soon  after  this  attorney  for  the  people  was  promoted  from 
the  poor  pay  of  patriotism  to  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  place  of  connsel  for 
the  principal  members  of  the  combination,  whose  inwardness 
he  had  descried  with  such  hawk-eye  powers  of  vision.  Later, 
aa  their  counsel,  he  drafted  the  famous  trust  agreement  of 
1882. 

The  South  Improvement  Company  was  formed  January 
2d.  The  agreement  with  the  railroads  was  evidently  already 
worked  ont  in  its  principal  details,  for  the  complicated  con- 
tracts were  formally  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  January 
18th.  The  agreed  increase  of  freights  went  into  eflEect  Feb- 
ruary 26th.      The  pacific  insurrection  of  the  people  began 


*  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  OonTention  of  Pennsylyania,  1873,  v.  8,  pp. 
S2i-3. 
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with  an  iiiipromptii  inaes-meeting  at  TitiisviDo  the  next  daj, 
February  27th.  Inflncntial  delegations,  or  committees,  on 
transportation,  legislation,  conference  with  press,  pipe  lines, 
arresting  of  drilling,  etc.,  were  set  to  work  by  the  oi^nization 
thna  spontaneously  formed  by  the  people.  A  complete  em- 
bargo was  placed  on  sales  of  oil  at  any  price  to  the  men  who 
had  made  the  hateful  bargain  with  the  railroads.  The  oil 
country  wae  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  producers  elected  a  local  committee,  and  over  all  these 
was  an  executive  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  local  committees— one  from  each.  No  oil  was  sold 
to  be  used  within  any  district  except  to  those  buyers  whom 
the  local  committee  recommended;  no  oil  was  sold  to  be 
exported  or  refined  outside  the  district,  except  to  such  buyers 
as  the  executive  committee  permitted.  One  cent  a  barrel  was 
paid  by  each  producer  into  a  general  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  the  organization. 

Steps  were  taken  to  form  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  subscribed  by  the  producers,  to  advance  money,  on 
the  security  of  their  oil,  to  those  producers  who  did  not  want 
to  sell. 

Able  lawyers  were  employed  and  sent  with  the  committees 
to  all  the  important  capitals — Harrisburg,  Washington,  the 
ofBccs  of  the  railway  companies.  The  flow  of  oil  was  checked, 
the  activities  of  the  oil  world  brought  near  a  stop, 

Monday,  March  15tb,  by  tlie  influence  of  the  Washington 
committee,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Scofield,  ordering  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  South  Improvement  Company.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  the  frightened  participants  cancelled  the  con- 
tracts. By  the  2fltli  of  March  the  representatives  of  the 
people  had  secnred  a  pledge  in  writing  from  the  five  great 
railroads  concerned  of  "perfect  equality,"  and  "no  rebates, 
drawbacks,  or  other  arrangements,"  in  favor  of  any  one  there- 
after. March  30th,  Congress  began  the  investigation  which 
brought  to  light  the  evidence  of  the  contracts,  and  meanwhile 
ihe  committees  on  legislation  and  pipe  lines  were  secaring 
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from  the  PennBylvania  Legislature  the  I'epeal  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  charter,  and  the  passage  of  a  '^  so- 
called"  Free  Pipe  Line  law,  discovered  afterwards  to  be 
worthless  on  account  of  amendments  shrewdly  inserted  by  the 
enemy. 

It  was  an  uprising  of  the  people,  passionate  but  intelligent 
and  irresistible,  if  the  virtue  of  the  members  held  good.  Un- 
til April  9th  the  non-intercourse  policy  was  stiffly  and  suc- 
cessfully maintained.  But  by  that  time  one  man  had  been 
found  among  the  people  who  was  willing  to  betray  the  move- 
ment. Tliis  man,  in  consideration  of  an  extra  price,  violating 
his  producer's  pledge,  sold  to  some  of  those  concerned  in  the 
South  Improvement  Company  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  as  they 
at  once  took  pains  to  let  the  people  know.  The  seller  hoped 
to  ship  it  quietly,  but,  of  course,  the  object  in  buying  and 
paying  this  additional  price  was  to  have  it  shipped  openly, 
and  the  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  done  so.' 

This  treachery  had  the  effect  planned.  Every  one  became 
suspicious  that  his  neighbor  would  be  the  next  deserter,  and 
would  get  the  price  he  would  like  to  have  for  himself.  To 
prevent  a  stampede,  the  leaders  called  a  mass-meeting.  Ke- 
ports  were  made  to  it  of  what  had  been  done  in  Congress,  the 
Legislature,  and  the  other  railway  offices ;  the  telegrams  al- 
ready referred  to  were  read  affirming  the  cancellation  of  the 
contracts.  Amid  manifestations  of  tumultuous  approbation 
and  delight  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  oil  was  declared  raised. 

"  We  do  what  we  must,"  says  Emerson,  "  and  call  it  by  tlie 
best  name  possible."  The  people,  as  every  day  since  has 
shown,  grasped  the  shell  of  victory  to  find  within  the  kernel 
of  defeat. 

The  committee  of  Congi'ess  noticed  when  the  contracts 
were  afterwards  shown  to  it,  that  though  they  had  been  so 
widely  declared  to  be  "  cancelled,"  they  had  not  been  can- 
celled, but  were  \\&  fresh — seals,  stamps,  signatures  and  all — as 

»  Testimony,  New  York  AftjembI/  "Hepburn  "  Report,  1819,  p.  ^Iiaft, 
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the  da;  they  were  made.  This  little  circamstaaoe  is  deecrip- 
tire  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Both  parties  to  this  scheme  to 
give  the  use  of  the  highways  as  a  privilege  to  a  few,  aad 
through  this  privilege  to  make  the  pnrsnit  of  livelihood  a 
privilege,  theirs  exclusively — the  raili^d  officials  on  one  side, 
and  their  beneficiaries  of  the  Soath  Improvement  Company 
on  the  other — were  resolute  in  their  determination  to  cany 
ont  their  parpose.  All  that  follows  of  this  stoiy  is  but  the 
recital  of  the  sleuth-like  tenacity  with  which  this  trail  of  fabn- 
Ions  wealth  has  been  followed. 

The  choms  of  cancellation  from  the  railroads  came  from 
those  who  had  meant  never  to  cancel,  really.  In  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  representatives  of  the  people  they  had  con- 
tested to  the  last  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  "  Their 
friendliness"  to  it  "  was  so  apparent,"  the  Committee  of  the 
Producers  reported,  "  that  we  could  expect  little  considera- 
tion at  their  hands," '  and  the  committee  became  satisfied  that 
the  railroads  had  made  a  now  contract  among  themselves  like 
that  of  the  Sonth  Improvement  Company,  and  to  take  its 
place.  Its  head  frankly  avowed  before  the  Investigating  Com- 
'mittee  of  Congress  their  intention  of  going  ahead  with  the 
plan.  "  They  are  all  convinced  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  organize  upon  the  basis  on  which  the  Sonth 
Improvement  Company  was  organized,  including  both  pro- 
dnoera  and  refiners." 

This  conviction  has  been  faithfully  hved  up  to.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Sonth  Improvement  Company  the  arrange- 
ment was  ostentationaly  abandoned,  because  to  persist  in  it 
meant  civil  war  in  the  oil  country  as  the  rising  young  anti- 
monopolist  lawyer  pointed  ont  in  the  Constitutional  Conveo- 
tion.  Mark  Twain,  in  describing  the  labors  of  the  mission' 
aries  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,,  says  they  were  so  aucoessfnl 
/  that  the  rices  of  the  natives  no  longer  exist  in  name — only 
in  reality.  As  every  page  will  show,  this  contract  do  longer 
exists  in  name — only  in  reality.    In  the  oil  world,  and  in  eveiy 

'Report  of  Ei«cutiT«  ComniKeeof  (he  Petrolmm  Produoer*'  Union,  1S73. 
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othw  important  department  of  onr  industrial  life — in  food, 
fuel,  thdter,  clothing,  transportation,'  this  contract,  in  its  va- 
lionB  new  shapes,  has  been  kept  steadilj  at  work  gerryman- 
dering the  livelihoods  of  the  people. 

The  men  who  had  organized  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany paid  the  public  revolt  the  deference  of  denial,  though 
not  of  deeistance.  The  company  had  got  a  charter,  organized 
under  it,  collected  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  subscription  for 
ftock,  made  contracts  with  the  railroads,  held  meetings  of  the 
directors,  who  approved  of  the  contracts  and  had  received 
the  benefits  of  the  increase  of  freights  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  agreement.  This  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  its  own 
officers.' 

Bnt  ^'  the  company  never  did  a  dollar's  worth  of  business," 
the  Secretary  of  the  light  of  the  World  told  Congress,*  and 
^  there  was  never  the  slightest  connection  between  the  South 
bnprovement  Company  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,"  the 
prendent  of  the  latter  and  the  principal  member  of  both  said 
in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Worlds  of  March  29, 1890. 
*^  The  South  Improvement  Company  died  in  embryo.  It  was 
never  completely  organized,  and  never  did  any  business.  It 
was  partly  bom,  died,  and  was  buried  in  1872,"  etc. 

Still  later,  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  in  1888,  he  was  asked  about  ^^  the  Southern  Improve- 
ment Company." 

"  There  was  such  a  company  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  a  company," 

"  Were  you  not  in  it  ?" 

"I  was  not."* 

So  help  me  God  1 

At  almost  the  moment  of  this  denial  in  New  York,  an  as- 
sociate in  this  and  all  his  other  kindred  enterprises,  asked 
before  Congress  who  made  up  the  South  Improvement  Com- 

>  See  ob.  xxxlii. 

*Bcport  EiecutWe  Committee  Petroleum  Producers*  Uoion,  1872. 

*Tni8ta,  Congress,  1888,  p.  290. 

^Tettimonj,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  420. 
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panj,  named  as  among  them  the  principal  members  of  the 
great  oil  company,  and  most  conepicuoae  of  them  all  was  the 
name  of  this  denier.' 

The  efficiency  with  which  this  "  partly  bom "  innocent 
lived  his  little  hoar,  "  not  doing  a  dollar's  worth  of  baainess," 
was  told  in  a  Bammary  phrase  by  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylrania  Bailroad,  describing  the  condition  of  the  oil 
bnaineea  in  1873 :' 

"  All  other  of  onr  largest  customers  had  failed." 

When  the  people  of  the  oil  regions  made  peace  after  their 
nprising  it  was,  as  they  say,  with  "  fnll  assurance  from  the 
Washington  committee  that  the  throwing  off  the  restrictions 
from  trade  will  not  embarrass  their  investigation  (by  Congress), 
bnt  that  the  Snb-Committee  of  Commerce  will,  neTerthelesa, 
continue,  as  the  principle  involved,  and  not  this  particnlar  case 
alone,  is  the  object  of  the  investigation." ' 

The  Committee  of  Commerce  did  not  "continae."  The 
principal  witness,  who  had  negotiated  the  contracts  by  which 
the  railroads  gave  over  the  business  of  the  oil  regions  to  a  few, 
refused  in  effect,  beyond  prodncing  copies  of  the  contract,  to 
be  a  witness.  Permission  was  given  by  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress dnring  its  first  zeal  to  the  Committee  of  Producers  from 
Pennsylvania  to  copy  the  testimony  as  it  was  taken,  bnt  tM> 
official  record  of  its  discoveries  exists.  This  transcript  was 
published  by  the  prodacers,  and  copies  are  poseessed  by  a  few 
fortunate  collectors.  The  committee  did  not  report,  and  in 
the  archives  of  the  national  Capitol  no  scrap  of  the  evidence 
taken  is  to  be  fonnd.  All  has  vanished  into  the  bottomleai 
darkness  in  which  the  monopoly  of  light  loves  to  dwell. 

■  Tettimooj,  Trusts,  Oongresa,  1668,  p.  189. 

■  Teitimonj,  CommonwMlih  ot  Peniu;lTMiia  tw.  PeuuTlnDik  Rulraad  Oom- 
pu;  H  at.,  1S7B,  p.  707. 

*B«part  Btecutire  Committee  Petroleum  Producers'  UnioD,  18TL 
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Notwithbtanding  the  ceremonial  treaty  of  equal  rights  on 
the  railroads  to  all,  which  had  been  secured  by  the  uprising 
of  the  people  against  the  South  Improvement  Company  iu 
1872,  the  independents,  one  after  the  other,  continued  to  be 
side-tracked  by  an  unseen  power.  Four  years  later,  on  the 
20th  of  July,  1876,  their  only  two  important  survivors  in 
Cleveland,  frightened  by  the  high  death-rate  of  the  busi- 
nesB,  and  by  a  deepening  pressure  on  themselves,  answered  a 
summons  to  come  to  the  palace  of  the  President  of  the 
light  of  the  World.  The  contract  which  was  then  made 
was  afterwards  produced  in  court.'  It  was  called  an  ^^Agree- 
ment for  an  Adventure,"  in  something  like  "the  merry 
sport"  in  which  the  good  Antonio  gave  a  bond  for  a  pound 
of  his  flesh. 

A  few  years  after  this  "adventure"  with  his  competitors 
and  his  efforts  to  have  them  closed  by  the  courts,  the  President 
was  asked  if  his  trust  had  sought  in  any  way  to  diminish  the 
production  of  refineries  in  competition  with  it. 

"Oh  no,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir."  * 

lie  was  asked  the  question  again,  and  again  the  denial  was 
repeated. 

*'  Done  nothing  of  the  sort  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

»  Exhibit  A,  Answer  of  DefendanU«,  Case  of  Standard  Oil  Company  m.  W.  C. 
Setfield  ti  al.,  Cleveland,  1880. 

*  Teetimonj,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  386. 
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Bat  now  he  said,  Yon  mnst  bind  yoorselToe  for  ten  jean 
to  refine  only  85,000  barrela  of  oil  a  year.' 

They  had  refined  120,000  barrels  the  year  before,  and  ooald 
have  done  180,000,  and  were  growing  np  with  the  conntry. 
"  The  proepecta  were  mneh  better  for  the  fntare."  * 

Bnt  they  agreed. 

Yon  mnet  give  me  and  my  asBociates  all  the  profits  yon 
make  daring  this  period  above  $35,000  a  year,  nntil  we  too 
have  got  (35,000  a  year  out  of  yonr  bnsiness,  and  we  will 
guarantee  yon  (35,000  a  year,  if  we  let  yon  mn. 

They  had  made  $41,000  the  year  before,  bnt  they  agreed. 

Yoa  most  divide  with  "  as,"  after  each  haa  got  $85,000  t 
year,  all  the  additional  profita. 

They  had  to  pnt  into  this  "adventare"  alt  their  bnildings 
and  machinery,  valued  at  $61,760.42,  all  their  time  and  at- 
tention, and  $10,000  in  cash,  while  their  conqaerois  pot  in  only 
$10,000  cash  and  no  plant  and  no  time.  Bnt  they  agreed  to 
this  demand  for  "  half." 

YoQ  mnst  stop  refining  altogether,  and  let  na  take  oat  onr 
$10,000  whenever  we  send  yon  notice  that  throngh  competi- 
tion, or  a  decrease  or  change  in  the  prodnction  of  petrolenm, 
Cleveland  can  "barely  compete"  with  other  places.  Yon 
mast  sell  the  kerosene  you  manufactare,  and  bny  the  petro- 
leom  yon  make  it  of  at  the  prices  we  fix. 

The  combination  conld  make  the  basinees  nnprofitable 
whenever  it  chose,  and  ander  the  previons  stipnlation  coold 
dose  them  ap  at  its  own  pleasure,  until  the  ten  years  had 
rolled  by.    But  they  agreed. 

You  mast  resume  again  after  any  snch  auBpension,  and  let  oa 
take  half  the  profits  whenever  we  give  yoa  notice.  Yon  most 
let  OB  enter  or  withdraw,  throw  onr  $10,000  in  or  out,  snspend 
or  resume,  agwn  and  again,  as  we  choose !     They  agreed.        r 

You  most  make  as  monthly  reports  of  all  yoar  transaotiom. 
Yoa  mast  not  enlarge  nor  contract  yonr  works  without  onr 
consent.    They  agreed. 

*BiUlMt  A,  Answer  of  Dcfenduila,  Cm*  of  SUndard  (HI  Compin;  h.  W.  Q 
BtmttM  M  al,  CleraUad,  1880,  Section  T.  ■  Affld4nU  of  the  dcteoduus. 
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Yoa  mnst  not  go  into  the  manufacture  of  petrolenra,  nor 
my  other  new  bosinesB  anywhere  else  in  the  world  daring 
this  adventure  I  Ton  must  ship  your  products  by  such  routes 
aa  we  direct!    They  agreed. 

Yoa  must  keep  this  adventure  secret.  Our  name  must  not 
appear,  and  even  if  you  all  die,  you  must  agree  that  we  may 
continae  the  business  in  your  name,  or  any  other  name  we 
dKMMe. 

^The  firm  name,"  as  their  counsel  pointed  out,  ^^  was  to  be 
kept  up  even  when  the  members  were  mouldering  in  their 
graves.  But  the  public  were  to  understand  that  the  business 
of  that  firm,  as  it  had  been  conducted  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
men,  was  still  being  carried  on." 

YoQ  are  to  be  thus  tied  up  for  ten  years,  limited  at  the  best 
to  half  the  profit  on  half  your  capacity,  with  a  right  in  us  to 
doae  yon  up  altogether,  or  to  close  and  resume  whenever  we 
dKKwe,  with  no  right  in  you  to  start  or  stop  or  withdraw. 
Bat  we  are  to  be  left  free,  in  our  own  refineries,  to  refine  all 
the  oil  the  market  will  take,  and  keep  all  the  profit,  and  en- 
large oar  works  and  extend  our  business. 

And,  finally,  you  must  put  your  hand  and  seal  to  a  state- 
ment that  you  do  this  to  '^reconcile  interests  that  have 
seemed  to  confiict "  and  ^^  equalize  the  business,"  and  that  this 
agreement  gives  you  your  "  due  proportion  thereof." 

Thifl  ^  free  contract "  two  of  the  three  men  who  were  to 
make  it  knew  nothing  of  until  their  consent  was  demanded. 

One  of  the  partners  had  secretly  been  won  over.  Through 
him  all  preliminary  negotiations  had  been  conducted. 

"  I  was  not  consulted,"  testified  one  of  the  other  two,  until 
after  the  contract  was  "  all  drawn  and  prepared,"  and  at  first 
he  refused  to  sign  it.  The  plan  was  concocted  '^  secretly  and 
unknown  to  me." 

'^  I  was  at  first  opposed  to  the  arrangement,"  declared  the 
other.' 

But  this  was  not  all  the  contract.    The  President,  who,  as 

*  AiBdaTiU  ot  the  detendmtA. 
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he  teeti6ed,  "conducted  moet  of  the  negotiations,"  and  "had 
been  familiar  with  the  dealings  tbcrennder,"  supplemented  th« 
written  docnments  with  oral  inBtrnctions :  ' 

Yoa  rouBt  not  seem  to  be  prosperotis.  You  must  not  put 
on  style,'  he  cautioned  them ;  above  all,  yon  must  not  drive 
fast  horses  or  have  fine  rigs;  you  must  not  even  let  your 
wives  know  of  this  arrangement.' 

A  false  account  was  opened  on  the  books  to  conceal  the  nab> 
are  and  origin  of  this  transaction  from  their  own  book-keepera. 
tn  the  name  of  that  account  false  and  fictitious  checks  were 
drawn,  bills  made  out,  balances  struck.  A  box  was  taken  out 
at  the  Cleveland  post-ofSce — box  125 — in  the  name  of  an 
imaginary  "Mr,  G.  A.  Mason,"  and  through  this  box  the  cor- 
respondence  of  the  "  adventure"  was  carried  on.  Each  of  the 
three  parties  to  the  "  adventure  "  continued  to  march  and  fight 
nnder  its  own  flag  as  before.  All  possible  pains  were  taken 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  had  ceased  competition  with 
each  other.  They  kept  up  every  appearance  to  the  public 
of  being  actively  engaged  in  competitive  business.  The  in- 
evitable spy  appears  in  this  scene  as  in  every  other  in  tfae 
play.  The  "  reconciler,"  to  enforce  the  provisions  that  the 
"reconcilees"  should  not  engage  in  business  elsewhere,  ex- 
tended a  system  of  espionage  over  tbein,  and  followed  their 
movements,  and  kept  watch  what  they  did  with  their  money, 
and  made  oath  to  the  courts  of  the  results  of  these  "  inquiries 
and  investigations."     The  espionage  continued  after  this. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  contract  had  been  broken  by  the 
help  of  the  courts,  the  then  secretary  of  the  great  oil  company, 
through  an  intermediary,  approached  the  book-keeper  of  the 
firm  which  had  been  freed  from  the  trust. 

"  Would  yon  not  like  to  make  some  money  V 

"  He  inclined  to  let  him  believe  he  did  want  to  make  some 
money,"  bis  employer  afterwards  told  Congress.  "  He  came 
and  told  me  about  it.  I  requeeted  that  he  continue  and  find 
out  what  information  they  wanted.     He  was  to  have  had  so 

'AiBdtiTlUof  thedefenduiU.  'Suae.  'SuM; 
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mncli  per  year,  but  he  was  to  have  been  paid  a  down  payment ; 
he  got  $25." 

**  What  service  was  he  to  render  for  that  ?" 

"  I  have  a  memorandum.  There  were  so  many  things  he 
was  to  do  that  I  cannot  carry  it  in  my  head." 

"  One  of  the  questions  was,  *  What  was  the  result  of  last 
year's  business?'  The  other  was,  ^A  transcript  of  the  daily 
shipments,  with  net  prices  received  from  the  same ;  what  is 
the  cost  for  manufacturing  outside  of  the  crude ;  the  kind  of 
gasoline  and  naphtha  made,  and  the  net  prices  received  for  the 
sune;  what  they  do  with  tar  and  the  percentages  of  the  same ; 
what  per  cent,  of  water  white  and  what  per  cent,  of  Michigan 
water  white;  how  much  oil  exported  last  year?'  This  in- 
formation, as  fast  as  received,  to  be  mailed  to  Box  164,  Cleve- 
land post-office.  .  .  .  He  (the  book-keeper)  made  an  affidavit  of 
it,  and  I  took  the  money  back  myself  personally." ' 

When  orders  came  in  for  more  oil  than  the  limit  put  upon 
ihem,  the  ^^  reconcilees,"  asserting  their  commercial  manhood, 
went  on  refining  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  public  instead 
of  the  commands  of  the  clique.  They  contended  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  limitation,  and  in  this  were  afterwards 
upheld  by  the  court ;  but,  meanwhile,  they  were  called  to  ac- 
count and  frightened  into  another  "  reconciliation."  He  was 
present,  the  chief  reconciler  told  the  court,  at  the  interview  in 
which  they  "agreed  to  diminish  their  manufacture  ...  to 
bring  the  entire  amount  within  the  terras  "  of  the  contract. 

But  again  they  began  to  refine  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
people  evidenced  by  the  market  demand.  Then  their  supply 
of  crude  was  shut  off.  Their  suzerain  owned  the  pipe  line  to 
Cleveland.  When  its  escaping  victims  got  around  that  diffi- 
culty, it  took  its  "contract"  to  the  courts. 

To  shut  these  competitors  down  to  half  their  capacity, 
and  to  reconcile  and  equalize  interests  by  taking  half  of  all 
they  made  on  that  was  merely  an  incident,  collateral  to  the 
grander  plan,  the  vaster  "  adventure,"  of  getting  all  the  profits 

I  Testimox}/^  Truats,  Congress,  1888,  p.  647. 
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of  that  greater  field  oat  of  which  these  competitors  were 
barred  altogether.  Snch  cootracts  as  these,  its  connBel  said, 
were  made  with  refioers  alt  over  the  conntrj.  The  chief 
profit  of  the  adventure  lay,  not  in  the  divided  profits  of  tha 
picayaoe  bneiness  it  let  the  vassals  do,  but  in  the  andivided 
profits  of  the  empire  kept  for  itself.  Why  should  the  recon- 
ciler hurry  with  expensive  lawyers  into  conrt  for  a  summary 
injunction  to  prevent  a  "  reconcilee  "  from  making  more  oil, 
when  the  reconciler,  who  toiled  not  nor  spno,  was  to  get  half 
of  the  gain  of  {2.05  on  every  barrel  of  it  f  Why,  but  that 
every  "co-operative"  barrel  so  made  would  diflplaoe  in  the 
markets  a  barrel,  all  the  profits  of  which  went  to  it. 

The  "  recoucilees "  were  called  into  court  A  judge  WM 
asked  to  issue  an  injaoction  forbidding  them  to  depart  from 
the  strict  letter  of  the  contract 

They  have  been  refining  more  than  85,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
year,  was  the  complaint. 

They  "  threaten  to  distil  erode  petrolenm  without  regard  to 
qnantity." '  They  are  "  parties  in  rebellion,"  said  the  lawyers. 
The  jadge  said,  No.  This  is  a  contract  tn  restraint  of  trade, 
and  released  those  who  were  in  its  toils. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  "  equalization"  was  an  advance 
in  the  rates  of  profit.  The  year  before  the  independent  re- 
finers had  made  a  profit  of  only  34  cents  a  barrel.' 

The  first  year  of  the  "  adventure  "  the  profits  jumped  up  to 
$2.53  a  barrel.  The  dividends  rose  from  |41,000  to  $222,047, 
while  the  production  fell  from  120,000  to  88,085  barrels.  Fw 
the  four  years  the  average  profit  was  $3.05  a  barrel,  or  SOO 
per  cent  advance.    The  lowest  profit  was  $1.37- 

"  Befined  oil  advanced  to  an  average  of  $8  per  barrel  for 
that  year  "  (1876),  says  the  counsel  of  the  trust.' 

Tliese  great  winnings  were  made  in  the  depth  of  the  de- 
preaeion  following  the  panic  of  1873. 

While  a  world  •compelling  decline  not  only  of  prices  bat 

■Petition  for  Balief  ud  InjoDcHoa,  Btudard  Oil  Compuij  «*.  W.  C.  ScnOald 
«  «JL,  Mo.  ■  IffldkTiU  of  the  defenduil*. 

■  OmMiMMiMu,  eto.,  S.  0.  T.  Dodd,  p.  U. 
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of  profits,  was  in  pFogress,  the  authors  of  this  arrangement 
kept  np  kerosene  to  a  point  at  which  (630,691  was  made  in 
fonr  years  out  of  an  investment  of  (81,000,  half  of  which 
went  to  those  who  put  in  (10,000  and  their  power  over 
frmght  agents.  . 

This  ^^  adventure,"  as  was  said  by  the  Hon.  Stanley  M^tw 
ihews,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  victimized  refiners, 
WIS  better  than  a  gold-mine.  It  was  a  mint.  Without  giving 
any  personal  supervision  or  any  time,  without  any  Expendi- 
ture except  the  insignificant  investment  of  (10,000,  made  as  a 
mere  stalking-horse,  these  men  took  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
**  the  party  of  the  second  part,"  which  is  not  to  be  circulated 
by  ordinary  percentage,  but  by  multiplications,  over  and  over 
again,  every  year,  of  the  money  they  put  in  it. 

By  reducing  the  volume  of  business  one-half,  by  increasing 
the  profit  from  34  cents  a  barrel  to  (2.05,  the  reconcilers 
pocketed  (315,345.58  in  four  years,  on  an  investment  of 
(10,000,  with  no  work.  This  was  the  fact.  The  theory  with 
which  the  fact  was  hidden  from  the  people  is  given  to  the 
New  York  Legislature  in  1888.  The  principle  on  which  the 
trust  did  business,  its  president  said,  was  : 

"  At  a  limited  profit ;  a  very  small  profit  on  an  extremely 
large  volume  of  business."  * 

When  its  secretary  was  before  Congress,  he  was  asked  about 
the  operations  of  himself  and  his  associates  in  these  years,  1876, 
1877,  of  wonderful  profits.  He  had  been  participating  during 
that  time  in  not  only  this  profit  of  (2.05  a  barrel,  but  in  di- 
vided profits  rising  to  (3,000,000  in  a  year  on  (3,000,000  of 
capital,  and  in  undivided  profits  which  rolled  up  (3,500,000 
of  capital  into  (70,000,000  in  five  years.    But  he  said  : 

"  The  business  during  those  years  was  so  very  close  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  margin  of  profit  under  the  most  advanta- 
geous circumstances."  * 

The  effect  on  the  consumer  appears  from  the  statement 


'  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Seuate,  1888,  p.  422. 
•Teitimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  772. 
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in  this  case  of  one  of  the  best-known  prodacers  and  refiners 
in  the  oil  regions,  one  intimately  aaeociated  with  the  members 
of  the  combination.  He  showed  that  oil  which  was  selling  at 
twenty  cents  a  gallon  retail  conld  be  sold  at  a  large  profit  at 
twelve  cents  a  gallon. 

As  to  the  effect  on  the  working-man,  the  demand  for  labor 
declined,  wages  went  down,  and  the  number  of  nnemployed 
increased. 

When  there  was  competition  in  Cleveland  the  great  com- 
pany could  not  afford  to  have  its  skilled  workmen  idle,  be- 
canse  they  wonld  seek  employment  with  the  other  refineries ; 
bat  now,  having  the  refining  bnainees  all  in  its  own  hands, 
when  it  was  temporarily  to  its  advantage  to  refine  oil  in  Pitts- 
bnrg,  Oil  City,  or  other  points,  in  preference  to  Cleveland, 
it  conld  with  impnnity  let  its  hands  remain  idle  in  Cleveland, 
knowing  that  when  it  wanted  them  it  conld  easily  secure  tliem, 
as  there  are  no  otiier  refineries  in  Cleveland  to  employ  tbem, 
and  "  that  has  been  a  very  serious  injury  to  workingmen." ' 

There  was  no  pretence  that  the  design  of  this  contract  was 
not  to  make  oil  scarce — i.e.,  dear. 

In  the  affidavit  which  was  made  in  support  of  the  injnno- 
tion  the  principal  reconciler  showed  that  his  company  had 
restricted  itself  as  much  as  it  restricted  these  competitotB. 
He  nrged  as  the  reason  why  the  contract  had  been  made  and 
why  the  courts  shoold  snetain  it,  that  "  the  capacity  of  all  Uie 
refineries  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  world,  and  if  all  the  refineries  were  ran 
to  their  full  capacity  they  would  refine  at  least  twice  as  maeh 
oil  as  the  markets  of  the  world  require ;  that  this  difference 
between  the  capacity  of  refineries  and  the  demands  of  the 
market  has  existed  for  at  least  seven  years  past,  and  during 
that  period  the  refineries  "  of  his  company  "  have  not  been 
run  to  ...  .  exceed  one-half  of  their  capacity." 

When  these  surviving  independents  of  Cleveland  were 
forced  into  this  adventure,  in  1S76,  the  source  of  the  power 

■  AffldiTii  of  Len  T.  ScoBdd. 
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which  conld  compel  "  free ''  citizens  in  this  age  of  individual- 
ism to  execute  such  a  bond  was  not  known.  The  appalling 
mortality  among  the  independents  showed  that  something 
was  seriously  wrong.  There  was  something,  however,  in  this 
"Agreement  for  an  Adventure"  which  pointed  straight  to  it. 
That  was  a  clause  which  guaranteed  those  who  became  vassals 
that  they  should  have  the  same  freight  rates  and  get  back  the 
same  rebates  as  the  monopoly.*  ^'Had  the  monopoly  the 
power,"  said  the  Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  "  to  procure  freights 
on  better  and  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  rest  of  the 
public  engaged  in  the  same  business  ?  .  .  .  And  if  they  had 
such  power,  how  did  it  get  it  ?  ...  If  this  or  any  other  cor- 
poration is  allowed  to  exalt  itself  in  this  way  and  by  these 
means  above  competition,  it  is  also  exalted  above  the  law." 

The  great  lawyer,  who  soon  afterwards  became  a  justice  of 
9  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  conld  not  answer 
the  questions  he  raised.  The  facts  were  hidden  in  secret  con- 
tracts with  the  railroads.  As  regards  Cleveland,  they  did  not 
eome  out  until  five  years  later,  in  1885.  It  then  became  an 
adjudicated  fact  that  in  1875,  the  year  before  this  "  Agree- 
ment for  an  Adventure,"  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  had  made 
a  contract  with  the  oil  combination  to  drive  these  very 
competitors  and  all  others  out  of  business,  just  as  the  same 
road  had  done  for  the  South  Improvement  Company  in  1872. 
When  they  escaped  from  their  "  reconciler,"  they  brought  this 
railroad  and  the  contract  into  court.  The  case  was  fought  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

That  tribunal  found  that  the  Lake  Shore  road  had  con- 
tracted with  this  company  to  carry  its  products  ten  cents  per 
barrel  cheaper  than  for  any  other  customers.  It  showed  that 
this  made  a  difference  to  the  victims  of  the  "Adventure" 
equal  to  more  than  21  per  cent,  a  year  on  their  capital. 

"  The  understanding,"  the  court  said, "  was  to  keep  the  price 
d<ncti  for  the  favored  customers,  but  vj)  for  all  the  others, 
and  the  inevitable  tendency  and  effect  of  tliis  contract  was  to 

1  Exhibit  A,  etc.,  Section  12. 
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enable  the  Standard  Oil  CompaDy  to  eetablish  aod  maintuo 
an  ovenhadowing  monopoly,  to  rain  all  other  operators,  and 
drive  tbem  out  of  baBineee."  The  coarae  of  the  railroad  the 
conrt  declared  to  be  one  of  "  active  participation  in  the  on* 
lawful  purpoaea  "  of  the  oil  company.  The  Lake  Shore  waa  to 
have  all  its  business  oat  of  Cleveland,  but,  a  competing  railroad 
being  bnilt,  the  Lake  Shore  made  a  contract  to  give  this  nev 
line  a  part  of  the  plum,  to  indaee  it  to  unite  in  the  policy  of 
keeping  freights  down  for  the  favored  customer,  and  up  for  aU 
others.  When  the  President  of  the  trnst  was  asked  afterwards 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  if  there  had  been  no  arrange- 
ment by  wbich  it  got  its  transportation  cheaper  than  others 
could,  be  replied,  "  No,  sir."  And  later  he  reiterated  that  in 
their  arrangements  for  freight  there  was  "  nothing  peculiar." ' 

Bat  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Ohio,  in  describing  this  arrange- 
ment, diversify  the  staid  rhetoric  of  their  legal  deliverance 
with  the  nnafiected  exclamation : 

"  How  pecnliar !" 

They  declared  the  contract  between  the  two  railroads  "  void," 
and  "  not  only  contrary  to  a  Bound  public  policy,  but  to  the  laz 
demands  of  the  commercial  honesty  and  ordinary  methods  of 
bosioess."  They  also  pronounced  the  contract  between  the 
railroad  and  the  oil  company  ae  "  made  to  bnild  np  a  monop- 
oly," and  as  "  nnlawf ol." ' 

The  great  lawyer,  we  have  said,  could  not  answer  the  qaes- 
tions  be  asked.  The  facts,  we  have  said,  were  hidden  in  a 
secret  contract.  And  yet  the  answers  to  the  qnestions,  the 
facts,  bad  been  all  brought  to  the  verge  of  discIoBure  by  the 
investigation  by  Congress  early  in  the  same  year,  1876. 

Although  the  investigation,  in  consequence  of  the  "  I  ob- 
ject "  of  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleveland,*  bad  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  and  though  the  rail- 
road and  oil  cliqne  men  would  not  answer,  and  the  committee 
would  not  prees  tbem,  there  was  a  volunteer  witness  from 

t  ttuiMMj,  TnuU,  Keir  Tork  Seuu,  18S8,  pp.  SBS,  431. 
■  ScoStld  tt  aiw*.  Lak«  Shore  ud  Michlgut  Southen  Bftlliraj  CompuiT,  41 
OUo  State  Ibpart,  p.  B71.  'Seech.  uriL 
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Clereland,  who  began  to  npset  all  the  plans  to  smother. 
This  willing  witness  was  a  Cleveland  refiner,  a  shrewd  man, 
as  wonld  easily  be  believed  by  those  who  knew  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  an  organizer  of  the  oil  combination.  He,  too, 
had  been  a  member  of  it,  but  for  some  reasons  was  now  "  ont," 
and  was  one  of  the  swimmers  who  felt  themselves  being 
drawn  down.  He  betook  himself  for  relief  to  Congress. 
He  dodged  no  subpoenas,  but,  going  before  the  Committee  of 
Commerce,  he  b^an  to  tell  more  fnlly  than  any  other  witness 
had  ever  done,  or  had  ever  been  able  to  do,  the  story  of  the 
relatioDS  between  the  combination  and  the  railroads,  which  be 
knew  of  his  personal  knowledge.  When  he  began  talking  in 
this  free  way  to  the  public  authorities,  his  former  associates  saw 
that  they  had  underestimated  his  abilities  as  a  refiner.  They  be- 
gan to  feel  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  some  concessions  to 
this  particular  brother,  though  not  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  investigation  was  summarily  suspended,*  and  his  testi- 
mony was  spirited  away.  With  the  only  power  that  could 
have  interfered  thus  silenced,  the  surviving  independents 
were  corralled  as  *we  have  described.  This  was  done  two 
short  months  after  the  first  move  was  made,  May  16th,  for  the 
investigation  which  might  have  saved  the  independents  at 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere  from  the  duress  which  drove  men 
to  death  or  adventures  of  reconciliation. 

All  over  the  oil  regions  the  combination  has  followed  this 
policy  of  "  not  to  exceed  half."  * 

Nineteen  pages  of  the  testimony  of  a  member  in  the  suit 
begnn  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  taken  up 
with  the  operations  of  one  of  its  constituent  companies  in  the 
purchase  or  leasing  of  competing  refineries,  many  of  which 
were  shut  down  or  pulled  down. 

This  witness  could  name  only  one  refinery  out  of  the  score 
of  independent  concerns  once  flourishing  in  Pittsburg,  which 
was  not  under  its  control." 

>  S«j  ch.  xxTii.  •  See  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  800. 

'Cominon wealth  of  Pennsylvania  vr  Pennsylvani.i  Railroad  et  a/.,  1879,  Tcsti- 
lyooy,  p.  472. 
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"  Dismantled,"  was  the  monotonoas  refrain  of  many  of  his 
answers  to  the  qnestioDs  as  to  what  had  heen  done  with  the 
refineries  thns  got  under  control.  Asked  why  these  works 
had  been  thns  dismantled  or  slint  down,  he  explained  it  vari- 
oqbIj  as  dne  to  uofavorable  location  or  worn-ont  machinery 
or  some  such  disadvantage. 

If  these  works  were  so  badly  situated  and  so  illy  fitted  f<» 
the  business  and  so  old,  why  did  it  purchase  them  ?  "  Can  yoo 
give  good  commercial  reasons  why  it  would  buy  all  unprofit- 
able junk  I"  he  was  asked.' 

"I  cannot  give  any  reason  why  they  bonght  the  works," 
was  the  helpless  answer. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  langaage  used  by  the 
founders  of  the  combination  proves  scarcity  to  have  been  their 
object.  "  There  is  a  large  number  of  refineries  in  the  country 
— a  great  deal  larger  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  oil  produced  in  the  country,  or  for  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers in  Europe  and  America,"  said  one  of  the  principal 
members  in  1872.' 

This  is  almost  identical  with  the  language  used  in  1880  in  the 
effort  to  enjoin  Cleveland  refiners  who  "  threatened  to  distil." 

In  1887  we  will  Bce  the  same  power  putting  its  hand  and 
seal  to  an  agreement  to  enforce  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
too  mnch  oil  in  the  earth. 

In  1872  there  were  more  refineries  than  were  needed  for  the 
oil ;  in  1887  there  was  too  much  oil.  The  progression  is  sig- 
nificant.  And  down  to  the  present  pool  with  the  Scotch  re- 
finers we  will  see  the  same  men  enforcing  abroad,  year  by 
year,  the  same  g(»pel  of  want.' 

"  The  producers  in  America  are  quite  alive  to  the  wisdoin 
of  not  producing  too  mnch  paraffine,  and  are  already  adopting 
meaearee  to  restrict  it,"  said  the  chairman  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  one  of  the  principal  Scotch  companies.* 

■Comnumwetlthof  PennBflTknla,  I87e,  TesUmonj,  p.  490, 

■lUport  BiecutiTC  CommitUe  Petroleum  Producers'  Union,  IB72. 
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"you  ake  not  to  eefine" 

Ik  the  obituary  column  of  the  Cleveland  Herald^  of  Jufae 
6, 1874,  was  given  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer manufacturers  of  Cleveland.  He  began  the  refining  of 
petroleum  in  that  city  in  1860,  several  years  before  any  of 
tboee  who  afterwards  became  the  sovereigns  of  the  business 
liid  left  their  railroad  platforms,  book-keeping  stools,  and  law- 
yers' desks.  He  was  married  in  the  same  year,  and  from  that 
time  until  his  death,  in  1874,  gave  his  whole  life  to  his  refinery 
and  his  family,  and  was  successful  with  both.  The  Herald 
nid  of  him  editorially : 

**He  was  well  known  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere  as  a  business  man  of 
Ugh  character.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  at  one  time  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, and  was  active  in  all  enterprises  of  a  religious  and  benevolent  char- 
acter. He  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  three 
children/' 

His  enterprise  had  been  "  very  profitable,"  his  wife  said  af- 
terwards in  court,  in  narrating  how  she  and  her  children  fared 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  father,  and  bread-winner.  "  My 
husband  devoted  his  entire  energies  and  life  to  the  business 
from  about  1860  to  the  time  of  liis  death,  and  had  acquired 
through  his  name  a  large  patronage.  My  husband  went  into 
debt  just  before  his  death,"  she  continued,  "  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  For  the  interest  of  my  fatherless  children,  as  well 
as  myself,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  continue  the  business.  I 
took  $75,000  of  the  $100,000  of  stock,  and  continued  from 
that  time,  1874,  until  J^ovemher^  1878,  making  liaiid^om^ 
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profits,  daring  perhaps  the  hardest  buainees  years  of  the  time 
fiioce  my  hnBhaod  had  begnn."  ' 

The  hosiuees  received  from  her  the  moet  thorough  and  faith- 
ful attention,  and  she  maintained  the  prosperity  her  basband 
had  fomided  by  making  a  profit  of  about  $25,000  a  year, 

A  repreaentative  of  one  of  the  oil  combination  came  to  her, 
she  continued,  "  with  a  proposition  that  I  should  sell  to  them." 
This  agent  was  "  a  brother  manufacturer,"  who,  but  a  short 
time  before  iu  a  conference  with  her,  had  agreed  that  in  view 
of  the  dangers  which  seemed  to  threaten  them,  he  and  she 
should  mntually  watoh  ont  for  each  other,  and  that  no  arrange- 
ment shoold  be  made  by  either  without  letting  the  other  know. 
The  next  she  saw  of  her  ally  he  pounced  upon  her  in  lier 
office  with  the  news  that  he  was  in  the  oil  combination,  that 
ebe  head  of  it  bad  told  him  he  meant  to  have  control  of  the 
refining  business  if  it  took  him  ten  years,  bat  he  hoped  to  have 
it  in  two.  He  went  on  to  warm  the  woman's  heart  by  the 
declaration  that  since  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  organization  he  wondered  that  he  and  she  had 
been  able  to  hold  out  so  long.  After  which  preliminaries  he 
proposed  that  she,  too,  should  sell  to  it.  With  sagacity  and 
spirit  she  declined  point-blaiik  to  have  any  n^;otiatiou  with 
him. 

She  declined  to  deal  with  subordinates,  and  said  she  did  not 
want  to  sell.  The  principal  then  called  npon  her  at  her  resi- 
dence. This  was  in  1878,  and  these  were  dark  days  for  "  oot- 
sido  "  refiners.  One  by  one  they  were  sinking  out  of  sight} 
and  slipping  under  the  yoke  like  the  victims  of  the  "reoon- 
ciliation  "  and  "  equalization  "  described  in  the  last  chapter. 

For  six  years  word  had  been  passing  from  one  frightened 
lip  to  another  that  they  were  all  destined  for  the  maw  or  the 
moi^e,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  had  been  appalling. 
He  knew  the  members  of  the  oil  combination,  one  of  the 
best-known  veterans  of  the  oil  region  testified  in  this  case, 
naming  them ;  "  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say,  in  sabstance, 

'  AffidATit,  Oct  18,  1680,  Out  of  Sundftrd  Oil  Compujt  m.  W.  C.  SooStld 
tf^,  Oertiud,  leSO. 
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'  that  they  intended  to  wipe  out  all  the  refineries  in  the  country 
except  their  own,  and  to  control  the  entire  refining  bneinefis 
of  the  United  States.' '' 

^'  The  big  fish  are  going  to  eat  the  little  fish,"  one  of  the 
big  fish  told  a  neighbor  and  competitor.  When  one  of  the 
little  fish  said  he  "  wonld  not  sell  and  was  not  afraid,"  he  was 
told,  ^^  Too  may  not  be  afraid  to  have  yonr  head  cat  off,  bnt 
yonr  body  will  suffer !" 

The  woman  was  brave  with  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
memory  of  her  husband  and  the  future  of  her  children.  She 
had  had  a  great  success,  but  she  knew  the  sea  she  was  swim- 
ming. She  saw  strong  men  going  down  on  every  side.  She 
herself  afterwards  told  in  court  of  her  great  anxiety  as  she 
would  hear  of  one  refinery  after  another  surrendering,  feeling 
sure  that  that  would  eventually  be  the  fate  of  her  company. 

All  that  the  witnesses  just  quoted  had  reported,  all  that 
was  said  of  the  same  tenor  by  the  witnesses  before  Congress 
in  1876,  and  much  more,  had  been  filling  the  hearts  of  the 
business  men  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Titnsville,  New  York, 
with  a  reign  of  terror  ever  since  1872.  It  was  with  a  full 
realization  of  all  this  that  she  went  down  to  her  parlor  to 
receive  the  great  man  of  commerce,  who  passes  the  contri- 
bution-box for  widows'  mites  outside  the  church  as  well  as 
within.  This  gentleman  was  in  her  house  in  pursuance,  prac- 
tically, of  his  own  motion.  She  did  not  want  to  sell ;  the 
suggestion  of  a  sale  had  come  from  the  other  side.  '^  I  told 
him,"  the  widow  said  to  the  judge,  "  that  I  realized  that  my 
company  was  entirely  in  the  power  "  of  his  company.  "  All 
I  can  do,"  I  said  to  him,  "  is  to  appeal  to  your  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  to  your  sympathy,  to  do  the  best  with  me  that 
you  can.  I  beg  of  you  to  consider  your  wife  in  my  position, 
left  with  this  business  and  with  fatherless  children,  and  with 
a  large  indebtedness  that  my  husband  had  just  contracted  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  without 
the  income  arising  from  this  business,  and  I  have  taken  it  up 
and  gone  on,  and  been  successful  in  the  hardest  years  since  ray 
husband  commenced."     "  I  am  aware,"  he  replied,  **  of  what 
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yoQ  have  done.  M;  wife  conld  never  have  accompliBbed  bo 
mQch."  6be  had  become  alarmed,  the  womaD  of  basinees 
reeamed,  because  his  companj  was  "getting  control  of  all 
the  refineries  in  the  conntrj." 

He  promised,  vrith  tears  in  his  eyee,  that  he  would  stand  by 
her.  It  shonld  never  be  said,  he  cried,  that  he  had  wronged 
the  widow  of  his  fellow-refiner.  "  He  agreed  that  I  might 
retain  whatever  amonnt  of  stock  I  desired.  Ho  seemed  to 
want  only  the  control.  I  thonght  his  feelings  were  snch  that 
I  conld  trnst  him,  and  that  he  would  deal  honorably  with  me." 
This  was  the  last  she  saw  of  him.  He  promised  to  come  to 
see  her  daring  the  negotiations,  but  did  not  do  so.  He  prom- 
ised to  assist  and  advise  her,  but  did  not  do  80.  He  declined 
to  condnct  the  negotiations  with  her  in  person  as  she  re- 
quested, "stating  to  her,"  he  said,  in  giving  his  version  of  the 
afEair  to  the  court,  "  that  I  knew  nothing  about  her  bnsinees 
or  the  mechanical  appliances  osed  in  the  same,  and  that  I 
conld  not  pursue  any  negotiations  with  her  with  reference  to 
the  same ;  but  that  if,  after  rejection,  she  desired  to  do  so,  some 
of  oar  people  familiar  with  the  lubricating-oil  business  would 
take  up  the  question  with  her.  .  .  .  When  she  responded,  ex- 
pressing her  fears  about  the  future  of  the  basinees,  stating 
that  she  coald  not  get  ears  to  transport  sufficient  oil,  and  other 
similar  remarks,  1  stated  to  her  that  though  we  were  using 
oar  cars,  and  required  them  in  our  own  business,  yet  we  would 
loan  her  any  number  she  required,  or  do  anything  else  in  rea- 
son to  assist  her,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  she  could  not 
prosecute  her  business  just  as  successfully  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past."  This  assurance  to  his  widow-competitor  that 
be  would  let  her  have  cars  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  justify  all 
her  alarm,  and  show  that  there  was  no  hope  for  her  but  in 
making  the  best  surrender  possible.  It  was  proof  positive 
that  he  did  control  the  transportation,  that  the  well-defined  re- 
port that  no  one  but  he  and  his  could  get  their  buBinasB 
done  by  the  railroad  was  true.  Permission  to  go  upon  the 
highways  by  the  favor  of  a  competitor  is  too  thin  a  plank 
for  even  a  woman  to  be  got  to  walk.    Withdrawing  from 
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direct  connection,  but  managing  the  affair  to  tlie  end  as  he 
testifies,  he  sent  back  to  her  the  agent  she  had  refused  to  talk 
with. 

Negotiations  were  accordingly  resamed  perforce  with  this 
agent.  He  submitted  to  his  principals  a  statement  in  her  be- 
half of  the  yalae  of  the  property,  but  did  not  waste  time  over 
the  form  of  letting  her  see  it,  or  consulting  with  her  before 
saboiitting  it  in  her  name. 

This  statement  she  never  authorized,  iiever  heard  of,  and 
never  read  until  it  was  produced  in  court  against  her.' 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  contract  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "  adventure  "  described  in  the  chapter  "  Not  to 
Exceed  Half"  was  repeated  here.  The  representative  who 
"  took  up  this  matter "  with  the  widow  carried  on  his  bar- 
gaining in  great  part  with  the  minor  stockholders,  one  of 
whom  claimed  afterwards  that  all  he  had  done  was  under 
her  directions,  and  ^'to  her  entire  satisfaction."  But  she 
WIS  entirely  unaware  of  either  her  "  directions  "  or  her  "  sat- 
isfaction." '^  He  never  had  the  slightest  authority  from  me 
to  represent  me  in  any  way  in  the  sale."  * 

Another  of  the  minor  stockholders  also  busied  himself  in 
representing  her  without  her  knowledge.  On  behalf  of  the 
widow  agents  were  making  figures,  though  she  knew  nothing 
of  their  agency  or  the  figures.  By  these  combined  efforts 
a  sale  was  finally  concluded  at  figures  which,  though  she 
owned  seven-tenths  of  the  property,  she  had  never  authorized, 
and  were  far  below  the  only  figures  she  had  given  as  those 
she  was  willing  to  take. 

Compelled  to  deal  with  a  subordinate  against  her  will,  fear- 
ing to  remain  in  so  hazardous  an  occupation,  and  yet  needing 
for  her  children  the  income  it  brought  her,  this  woman  manu- 
facturer's position  was  most  harassing.  All  through,  as  her 
cashier  and  treasurer  told  the  court,  she  was  dissatisfied,  felt 
that  she  was  compelled  to  sell  though  she  wanted  to  retain  her 
property. 

'  Affidavit,  Nor.  }  7,  1880.  «  Affidavit,  Nov.  ^0>  U%0. 
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"  In  my  hearing,"  her  confidential  clerk  Eaid,  "  she  declared 
Bhe  Bold  becanse  ehe  wae  compelled  to  do  so." 

She  told  bcr  fellow-atockboIderB  that  she  had  been  informed 
b;  the  agent  who  was  dealing  with  her,  that  if  the;  did  not 
sell  ont  it  would  only  be  a  qaestion  of  time  before  the;  would 
be  forced  to  sell  out,  as  he  intended  to  place  oil  like  that  made 
by  her  company  in  the  hands  of  all  their  ageots,  to  underaell 
them  and  close  them  out.    This  decided  them  to  sell 

"  Inasmnch  as  the  managers  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
appeared  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  obtain  this  property, 
and  not  to  give  them  the  chance  they  had  before  in  competi- 
tion," the  atockholdere,  as  one  of  them  testified,  "  concluded 
it  better  to  sell  the  property  at  such  price  as  they  could 
then  get,  rather  than  to  mn  the  risk  of  a  still  greater  loss  in 
the  futnre,  not  one  of  the  stockholders  desiring  to  part  with 
the  property  at  all,  but  rather  choosing  with  fair  competition 
to  retain  their  interest  in  the  property." ' 

She  bad  made  15  per  cent,  in  the  last  six  months,  and,  - 
aside  from  these  threats,  the  bosinees  looked  prosperous,  for 
the  orders  were  becoming  more  nuraeroos  every  day.  But  the 
widow  could  refuse  to  sell  only  by  braving  threats  which  had 
broken  more  than  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  men  about  her. 
She  put  upon  the  property  a  price  warranted  by  its  income, 
$200,000,  which  was  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  company 
in  a  formal  motion  authorizing  a  sale  at  that  figure.  But  in 
lier  name  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  agent  to  sell  for 
$71,000.  "  I  never  heard  of  the  figure  of  $71,000,"  she  says, 
"  and  cannot  imagine  wliere  it  originated.  The  only  proposition 
that  was  ever  made  was  that  of  $200,000."  What  the  stock 
was  worth  in  her  estimation  and  that  of  her  employ^  who  had 
inside  knowledge  is  seen  in  the  evidence  of  her  confidential 
clerk.  Tlioagh  he  was  her  nephew  also,  he  bad  with  difficulty, 
he  says,  bonght  stock  at  par. 

She  bad  refused  to  sell  at  par  to  others.  Now  the  only  offer 
she  could  get  wae  $60,000  for  the  works  and  good-will,  the 

■  AffldiTil,  Ma;  1,  1S80. 
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parchasers  paying  in  addition  the  cash  value  of  the  material  in 
Btock,  and  at  that  price  she  had  to  let  thein  go.  She  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  an  owner  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  in  the 
bodness  into  which  she  and  her  husband  had  built  their  lives. 
^No  outsider  can  have  any  interest  in  this  concern,"  was  the 
reply.  The  combination  "  has  dallied  as  long  as  it  will  over 
thk  matter/'  its  agent  continued.  '^It  must  be  settled  up 
to-day  or  go." 

The  power  of  this  business  to  produce  a  profit  of  $25,000  a 
year  was  worth  almost  $400,000,  according  to  the  valuations 
maintained  for  the  stock  of  the  oil  trust  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  by  the  men  who  bought  out  the  widow. 
One  hundred  dollars  in  oil  trust  stock  producing  $12  a  year 
has  sold  as  high  as  $185.  If  $12  a  year  was  worth  $185, 
$35,000  a  year  was  worth  nearly  $400,000.  It  was  part  of  the 
agreement  that  the  oil  company  should  go  on  as  before.  '^  It 
was  particularly  enjoined,"  testified  the  cashier  and  treasurer, 
^  that  the  sale  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret." '  It  was 
intended  that  the  company  should  go  on  as  before  as  far  as  the 
public  was  ooncemed.  The  purchasers  agreed  to  continue  to 
employ  the  hands  already  at  work,  but  stipulated  that  not  a 
word  should  be  said  to  any  one  of  them  to  reveal  that  the 
company  was  not  as  independent  as  it  had  been.' 

"  And  you  are  not  to  engage  in  the  refining  business,"  is 
the  concluding  phrase  of  an  agreement  between  the  oil  com- 
bination and  a  once  competitor  whom  it  had  forced  to  sell 
out  in  1876.* 

"  You  are  not  to  engage  in  refining,"  the  same  power  said 
in  1877  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  now  to  this  widow : 
Yon  must  sign  this  bond  not  to  go  into  business  again  for  ten 
years. 

The  bond  is  given  in  full  in  the  record  of  the  case.  It  put 
the  widow  under  a  forfeit  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  ten 
years,  that — 

>  Se«  chapter  **  Not  to  Exceed  Half."  *  Affidavit,  Maj  1,  1880. 

*  Common wealtli  of  PeDnsyWania  vi.  PennByWania  Railroad  Company  tt  a/., 
Testimony,  p.  751. 
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"I  will  not  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  either  aioae  or  in  com- 
pany with  any  person,  or  as  a  sbarc-liolder  in  any  corporalion,  engage  ia  or 
in  any  way  concern  myself  or  allow  knowingly  any  capital  or  moneys  to  ba 
employed  in  tbe  buslneaa  or  trade  of  refining,  maoufacluring,  producing, 
piping,  or  dealing  in  petroleum,  or  any  of  ita  products,  within  the  county 
of  Cuyahoga,  and  State  of  Otiio,  nor  at  any  other  place  whatsoever." ' 

Their  eecret  of  saccess,  the  president  swore  in  this  very  case, 
is  "  the  very  large  volnme  "  of  purchases,  "  long  continnance 
in  the  business,"  "  experience,"  "  knowledge  of  all  the  aTennes 
of  trade,"  "skill  of  experienced  employes,"  and  so  forth.  Bnt 
with  all  this  they  did  not  dare  leare  this  raiddle-aged  woman 
free  to  challenge  them  again  oa  the  field  of  competition.  The 
purchase  was  mads  in  the  name  of  three  members  of  the  great 
oil  company,  and  it  was  paid  for  by  the  check  of  that  concern. 

Of  these  men  one  was  among  the  "  trnetees  "  indicted  and 
tried  in  1885  for  complicity  ia  the  plot  to  blow  ap  a  rival  re- 
finery, hut  let  go  by  the  judge. 

At  the  time  the  sale  was  concluded  the  widow  refiner  de- 
clared, "  The  obtaining  of  her  stock  was  no  better  tlian  steal- 
ing." When  the  papers  were  bronght  to  her  to  sign  she 
"  hesitated,"  and  said,  "  It  is  like  signing  my  death-warrant.  I 
believe  it  will  prove  my  death-warrant."  "  The  promisee  made 
by  the  president,"  she  testifies,  "  were  none  of  them  fulfilled." 

Being  only  a  woman,  and  not  understanding  "  business,"  for 
all  her  brilliant  success  in  stepping  into  her  husband's  place, 
and  doing  the  double  work  of  home-maker  and  bread-winner, 
the  widow  could  not  restrain  herself  from  giving  a  most  on- 
commercial  piece  of  her  mind  to  those  who  had  got  possession 
of  her  property  for  a  sura  which  they  would  recover  out  of 
its  profits  in  two  or  three  years.     She  sent  the  following  letter : 

"NoTcmbcr  II,  IBIS,  ItoaiAj  Itoniag. 

"  Sm, — When  you  left  me  at  the  time  of  our  interview  the  other  morning, 
after  promising  mesomuch.yousaid  you  had  simply  dropped  tbe  remark! 
you  had  for  my  thought.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  thought  much  and 
long  aa  I  have  waited  and  wntched  dally  to  see  you  fuini  those  promises, 
tod  It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  tcU  you  how  utterly  astooiahed  I  am  at  tbe 

■  EtbiUt  A,  AffldaTit,  October  IB,  ISSO. 
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eoone  jou  have  punned  with  me.  Were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  I  have 
^thftt  tliere  is  a  God  in  heaven,  and  that  you  will  bo  compelled  to  give  an 
account  for  all  the  deeds  done  here,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  my  hus- 
hand.  will  have  to  confess  whether  you  have  wronged  me  and  his  fatherless 
children  or  not — were  it  not  for  this  knowledge  I  could  not  endure  it  for  a 
moment,  the  fact  that  a  man,  possessed  of  the  millions  that  you  are,  will 
permit  to  be  taken  from  a  widow  a  business  that  had  been  the  hard  life 
work  and  pride  of  herself  and  husband,  one  that  was  paying  the  handsome 
profit  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and  give  me  in 
return  what  a  paltry  sum,  that  will  net  me  less  than  three  thousand  dollars ; 
and  it  is  done  in  a  manner  that  says,  Take  this  or  we  will  crush  you  out. 
And  when,  on  account  of  the  sacred  associations  connected  with  the  busi- 
De»,  and  also  the  family  name  it  bears,  I  plead  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
retain  a  slight  interest  (you  having  promised  the  same  at  our  interview), 
you  then,  in  your  cold,  heartless  manner,  send  me  word  that  no  outsider 
can  hold  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  in  that  concern.  It  seems  strange  to  be 
called  an  outsider  in  a  business  that  has  been  almost  entirely  our  own  and 
built  up  at  the  009t  it  has  to  ourselves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  lan- 
guage to  express  our  perfect  indignation  at  such  proceedings.  We  do  not 
envy  you  in  the  least  when  this  is  made  known  in  all  its  detail  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  your  own  number  admits  that  it  is  a  great  moral  wrong,  but 
says  as  long  as  you  can  cover  the  points  legally  you  think  you  are  all  right. 
I  doubt,  myself,  very  much  the  legality  of  all  these  things.  But  do  not  for- 
get, my  dear  sir,  that  €k)d  will  judge  us  morally,  not  legally,  and  should 
you  offer  him  your  entire  monopoly,  it  will  not  make  it  any  easier  for  you. 
I  should  not  feel  that  I  had  done  my  entire  duty  unless,  before  I  close,  I 
drop  a  remark  for  your  thoughts.  In  my  poor  way  I  have  tried,  by  my  life 
and  example,  with  all  those  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  a  business  way, 
to  persuade  them  to  a  higher,  purer,  and  better  life.  I  think  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  that  one  has  such  opportunities  to  work  for  good  or  evil 
as  in  a  business  life.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sorrow  it  has  caused  me  to  have 
one  of  those  in  whom  I  have  had  the  greatest  hopes  tell  me,  wilbin  the  last 
few  days,  that  it  was  enough  to  drive  honest  men  away  from  the  Church  of 
God,  when  professing  Christians  do  as  you  have  done  by  me." 

In  reply  to  this  she  received  a  letter  in  which  her  charge 
that  her  business  had  been  taken  from  her  was  repelled  as  "  a 
most  grievous  >vrong,"  and  "  a  great  injustice."  She  was  re- 
minded that  two  years  before  she  had  consulted  with  the 
writer  and  another  member  of  the  oil  combination  "  as  to  sell- 
ing out  your  interest,  at  which  time  you  were  desirous  of  sell- 
ing at  cojisidet'ahly  Idfs  price^  and  upon  time,  than  you  have 
now  received  in  cash,  and  which  sale  you  would  have  been 
plad  to  have  closed  if  you  could  have  obtained  sutisfactory 
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secnritj  for  the  deferred  payments.  As  to  the  price  paid  for 
the  proper^,  it  is  oertaiDly  three  times  greater  than  the  cost  at 
which  ve  could  now  constmct  equal  or  better  facilities." 

The  letter  concladed  with  an  offer  to  retnm  the  works  apon 
the  retnm  of  the  money,  or,  if  ahe  preferred,  to  sell  her  one 
hundred,  or  two  hundred,  or  three  handred  shares  of  the  stock 
at  the  price  that  had  been  paid  her.  These  propositions  were 
left  open  to  her  for  three  days. 

The  "  cost  of  the  works  "  is  not  the  standard  of  valne  in  snch 
traneactions.  Six  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  Congress  which  investigated  the  oil 
tmst  in  1888,  is  the  valne  of  the  "  works"  on  which  they  is- 
sued $90,000,000  of  stock,  which  sold  in  the  stock  market  at 
a  valuation  of  $160,000,000. 

The  offer  to  sell  back  tlie  refinery  was  like  the  offer  to  let 
her  have  cars.  To  accept  it  was  to  pass  openly  and  con- 
sdoufily  into  slavery.  Two  years  before,  when  she  was  weak 
with  grief,  inexperience,  and  the  fear  that  she  might  not 
succeed  in  her  g^ant  task  of  paying  her  hosband's  debts  and 
saving  the  livelihood  of  the  children,  she  had  thought  of  sell- 
ing ont  at  a  sacrifice.  They  knew  this  because  she  had  asked 
their  advice,  and  now  cheapened  her  down  by  reference  to 
the  valuation  of  that  moment  of  despair.  All  the  life  ener- 
gies of  herself  and  her  husband,  the  varions  advantages  of 
position,  the  benefit  of  their  pioneership  since  1860,  and  of 
having  established  a  place  in  so  lucrative  a  busiuesB,  all  tlie 
good-will  of  costomers,  all  the  elements  that  contribnted  to 
the  ability  to  earn  the  nearly  $25,000  a  year  she  was  making, 
were  brushed  ont  of  the  bargain  by  the  mere  assertioo  of  a 
figure  at  which  it  was  alleged  better  works  conld  be  built. 
By  the  time  the  offer  was  made  she  had,  moreover,  pat  the 
smn  she  bad  received  into  such  investments,  she  told  the 
floort,  as  she  had  been  able  to  find,  and  the  money  to  accept 
the  offer  was  no  longer  in  her  hands.  Indignant  with  these 
tiionghts,  and  the  massacred  troop  of  hopes  and  ambitions  that 
her  brave  heart  had  given  birth  to,  she  threw  the  letter  into 
the  fire,  where  it  curled  np  into  fiames  like  those  from  which 
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a  DiveB  once  begged  for  a  drop  of  water.  She  never  reap- 
peared in  the  world  of  bnfliness,  where  she  had  found  no  chiv- 
alry to  help  a  woman  save  her  home,  her  hnsband's  life-work, 
and  her  children.  But  when  the  men  who  had  divided  her 
property  among  them  invoked  the  afiBistance  of  the  law  to 
complete  the  ^'  equalization "  told  of  in  the  previous  chapter, 
she  went  into  court  and  told  her  story  to  save  her  friends  from 
ruin.  There,  under  the  gathering  dust  of  years,  this  incident 
has  remained  buried  in  the  document-room  of  the  Court  of 
Coounon  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga  County,  until  now  brought  forth 
to  give  the  people  a  glimpse  into  what  the  real  things  are 
which  our  professors  of  market  philosophy  cover  with  their 
glittering  generalities  about  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 


CHAPTER  Vin 

"no  I" 

Thkbb  has  Dever  been  auy  real  break  iu  the  plana  revealed, 
*'  partly  born,"  "  and  bnried  "  in  1872.  From  then  till  no^, 
in  1893,  orery  fact  that  has  come  to  the  snrface  has  shown 
them  in  fall  career.  If  they  were  buried,  it  was  as  seed  is — 
for  a  larger  crop  of  the  same  thing. 

The  people  had  made  peace,  in  1872,  on  the  pledge  of  "per- 
fect equality"  on  the  highways.  Hardly  had  they  got  back 
to  their  work  when  they  began  to  feel  the  pinch  of  privilege 
again.  The  Pennsylvania  road  alone  ie  credited  with  any 
attempt  to  keep  faith,  and  that  only  "  for  some  months." 
"  Gradually,"  as  a  committee  of  the  people  wrote  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  "the  pereons  constituting 
the  South  Improvement  Company  were  placed  by  the  roads  in 
as  favorable  a  position  as  to  rates  and  facilities  as  had  beea 
stipulated  in  the  original  contract  with  that  company."  ' 

As  Boon  as  pipe  lines  were  proved  practicable  they  were 
bnilt  ae  rapidly  as  pipes  and  men  to  pnt  tliem  in  the  ground 
conld  be  had,  but  there  was  some  lubricant  by  which  they 
kept  constantly  slipping  into  bankruptcy. 

They  were  "  frozen  out,"  as  one  of  their  builders  said,  "  sam* 
mer  aa  well  as  winter." 

By  1874,  twenty  pipe  lines  had  been  laid  in  the  oil  conntry. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  them  died  off  in  that  and  the  following 
year.'  The  mere  pipes  did  pot  die,  they  are  tliere  yet ;  but 
the  ownership  of  the  many  who  had  built  them  died. 

There  were  conservatives  in  the  field  to  whom  competition 

'Traits,  CoDgrcM,  IBSe,  p.  303. 

'Teatiaoaj.  Sew  fork  Auvmblj  "Qepburn"  Bfpori,  1879,  p.  1C99. 
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was  aB  difitafiteful  as  to  the  socialists.  To  '^overcome  sach 
competition,"  and  to  insure  them  '^a  fall  and  regular"  and 
"remunerative  business"  in  pipe  lines,  in  the  language  of  the 
South  Improvement  Company  contract,  all  that  was  needed 
was  to  put  into  operation  the  machinery  of  that  contract 
which  no  longer  existed — in  name.  The  decease  of  the  name 
was  not  an  insuperable  obstacle. 

In  exact  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  1872,  the  railroads,  in 
October,  1874,  advanced  rates  to  the  general  ruin,  but  to  the 
pool  of  lines  owned  by  their  old  friends  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company  they  paid  back  a  large  rebate.  That  those 
who  had  such  a  railroad  Lord  Bountiful  to  fill  their  pockets 
•honld  grow  rich  fast  was  a  matter  of  course.* 

Getting  this  refund  they  got  all  the  business.  Oil,  like 
other  things,  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  will  not 
flow  through  pipes  where  it  has  to  pay  when  it  can  run  free 
and  get  something  to  boot.  Nobody  could  afford  to  buy  oil 
except  those  who  were  in  this  deal.  They  could  go  into  the 
market,  and  out  of  these  bonuses  could  bid  higher  than  any 
one  else.  They  "  could  overbid  in  the  producing  regions,  and 
undersell  in  the  markets  of  the  world." ' 

This  was  not  all.  In  the  circular  which  announced  the 
bounty  to  the  pet  pipes  there  was  another  surprise.  It 
showed  that  the  roads  had  agreed  to  carry  crude  oil  to  their 
friends'  refineries  at  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  without  charge 
from  the  wells,  and  to  charge  them  no  more  for  carrying 
back  refined  oil  to  the  seaboard  for  export  than  was  charged 
to  refineries  next  door  to  the  wells  and  hundreds  of  miles 
nearer  the  market.  "Outside"  refiners  who  had  put  them- 
selves near  the  wells  and  the  seaboard  were  to  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  their  business  sagacity.  The  Cleveland  refiners, 
whose  location  was  superior  only  for  the  Western  trade,  were 
to  be  forced  into  a  position  of  unnatural  equality  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  In  short,  the  railroads  undertook  to  pay,  instead 
of  being  paid,  for  what  they  carried  for  these  friends,  and 

*  Rutter  Circular,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  363. 
•New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p,  i4. 


force  them  into  an  equality  with  nuumfactaren  who  had 
bnilded  better  than  they. 

EvideDtlj  they  who  had  contrived  all  this  had  their  de- 
spondent moments,  when  they  feared  that  its  fall  beneficeaoe 
would  not  be  anderotood  by  a  public  anfamiHar  with  the 
"science  of  transportation." 

To  the  new  mles  was  attached  an  explanation  which  asBerted 
the  right  of  the  railroads  to  prevent  persons  and  localitiei 
from  enjoying  the  advantage  of  any  facility  they  may  pooocee, 
no  matter  how  "  real." 

"  Yon  will  observe  that  nnder  this  system  the  rate  is  even 
and  fair  to  all  parties,  preventing  one  locality  taking  advan- 
tage of  its  neighbor  by  reason  of  some  alleged  or  real  facility 
it  may  posaess." ' 

Meanwhile  good  society  was  shndderlng  at  its  reformers, 
and  declaring  that  they  meant  to  stop  competition  and  "  divide 
np  property," 

"  Do  yon  do  that  in  any  bnsiness  except  oil  V  the  most  dis- 
tinguished railroad  man  of  that  day  was  asked.  "  Do  yon 
carry  a  raw  prodact  to  a  place  150  miles  distant  and  back, 
again  to  another  point  like  that  without  charge,  so  as  to  pat 
them  on  an  equality?" 

To  which  he  replied — it  was  he  who  could  not  remember 
that  he  had  ever  seen  the  Sonth  Improvement  Company  cod' 
tract  he  signed  in  1872 — "  I  don't  know." ' 

"  Could  any  more  flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of 
railroad  economy  and  natural  justice  be  imagined  than  this!" 
the  report  of  the  New  York  I^egislature  asks.' 

An  expert  introdoced  by  the  rulroads  defended  this  ar- 
rangement. He  insisted  that  all  pipe  lines  had  a  chance  to 
enter  the  pool  and  get  the  same  refund.*  But  a  witness  from 
the  pipe-lbie  country,  who  was  brought  to  Kew  York  to  testify 
to  the  relations  of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination,  let 
oat  the  troth. 

■  Bottar  CiroDUr,  TniiU,  Oongreu,  1S88,  p.  tSS. 

'TeatliiKai]',  New  TorkAMMublj"  Hepburn  "Report,  1819,  p.  IBM. 

'Bum,  B^ort,  p.  4S.  <S*me,  Testunonr,  p.  MM. 
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"Why  didn't  tbey  go  into  the  pool?"  he  was  asked,  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  most  important  pipe  lines. 

^^  Because  they  were  not  allowed  to.  They  wanted  to  freeze 
them  ont.    They  were  shut  out  from  the  market  practically." ' 

For  these  enterprises,  as  they  failed  one  after  the  other, 
there  was  but  one  buyer — the  group  of  gentlemen  who  called 
themselves  the  Sonth  Improvement  Company  in  1872,  but  now 
in  the  field  of  pipe-line  activity  had  taken  the  name  of  United 
Pipe  Une,  since  known  as  the  National  Transit  Company, 
and  then  and  now  a  part  of  the  oil  trust. 

**  The  United  Pipe  Line  bought  up  the  pipes  as  they  became 
bankrupt  one  after  another,"  testified  the  same  friendly  witness.' 

Then  came  a  great  railroad  war  in  1 877.  A  fierce  onslaught  was 
made  on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  by  all  the  other  trunk  lines. 

In  this  affair,  as  in  all  dynastic  wars,  the  public  knew  really 
nothing  about  what  was  being  done  or  why.  The  newspapers 
were  filled  with  the  smoke  of  the  battles  of  the  railroad  kings ; 
bat  the  newspapers  did  not  tell,  for  they  did  not  then  know, 
that  the  railroads  were  but  tools  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of 
greater  men. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  that  the  managers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  begun  to  reach  out  for  the  control 
of  the  oil  trade.  They  had  joined  in  the  agreement  in  1872 
to  give  it  to  the  oil  combination,  but  now  they  wanted  it  for 
themselves.  Through  a  mistletoe  corporation — the  Empire 
Transportation  Company  —  they  set  to  work  building  up  a 
great  business  in  oil  cars,  pipe  lines,  refineries. 

"  We  like  competition ;  we  like  our  competitors ;  we  are 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  have  been  all  these  yeai*s,"  the 
president  of  the  oil  trust  testified  to  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature,' but  he  served  notice  upon  this  competitor  to  abandon 
the  field.*  He  and  his  associates  determined  to  do  more  than 
compel  the  great  railroad  to  cease  its  competition.     They 

»  Teatimony,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2792-95. 

*  Same,  p.  2795.  •Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  446. 

*  TettiiDODj,  Commonwealth  of  PenDsylvania  vt.  Pennsjlvaaia  Railroad  et  al^ 
1870,  p.  67a 


determined  to  posaess  themselvcB  of  its  eDttre  oil  ontfit,  though 
it  was  the  greatest  corporation  then  in  America.  This,  the 
boldest  stroke  yet  attempted,  could  be  done  only  with  the 
help  of  the  other  tmok  lines,  and  that  was  got. 

The  ruling  oflSciala  of  the  New  Tort  Central,  the  Erie,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Lehigh  YallGj,  the  Reading,  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  the  Lake  Shore  railroads,  and  their 
connections,  were  made  to  believe,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  it  was  their  dntj  to  make  an  attack  npon  the  Pennsjl- 
Tania  Bailroad  to  force  it  to  enrrender.'  "A  demand,"  says 
the  New  York  Legislative  Committee  of  1879,  "which  they" 
— the  railroads — "  joined  hands  with  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  proceeded  to  enforce  by  a  war  of  rates,  which  termi- 
nated successfully  in  October  of  that  year  "  (1877).' 

The  war  was  very  bitter.  Oil  was  carried  at  eight  cents  a 
barrel  leas  than  noUiing  by  the  Pennsylvania.*  How  low  the 
rates  were  made  by  the  railroads  on  the  other  side  is  not 
known.  The  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  to  sae  for  peace. 
Twice  its  vice-president  "went  to  Canossa,*'  which  was  Cleve- 
land. It  got  peace  and  absolution  only  by  selling  its  refineries 
and  pipe  lines  and  mortgaging  its  oil-cars  to  the  oil  combi- 
nation. It  "  was  left  without  the  control  of  a  foot  of  pipe 
line  to  gather,  a  tank  to  receive,  or  a  still  to  refine  a  barrel  of 
petroleum,  and  without  the  ability  to  secure  the  transports^ 
tion  of  one,  except  at  the  will  of  men  who  live  and  whose  in- 
terests Ue  in  Ohio  and  New  York."  ' 

It  was  only  seven  years  since  the  buyers  had  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  Now  they  were  able  to  give  their 
che<^  for  over  $3,000,000  for  this  one  purchase.  "  I  was  aor- 
prised,'*  said  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  the  New  York  Legislative 
Committee  of  1S78,  speaking  of  this  transaction,  "at  the 
amount  of  ready  cash  they  were  able  to  provide."    They 

'  TMtimoDj  of  A.  J.  CuMtt,  Commoawealih  of  PenDajIrMii*  vi.  PtauMjUtait 
BaUnMd  tt  aL,  tS7S,  pp.  SSS,  6C9,  671. 

■  Sew  Tork  Auembl;  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  18}S,  p.  44. 
*TMtlmoDj,  Oommouwemlth  of  Peniuj'lTUiik,  etc.,  1S79,  p.  flSB. 
*Apptal  lo  tbt  EieculiTe  of  PeDiie;lTuiiL,  TnuU,  Qougrets,  188$,  p.  S64. 
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aeenred,  in  addition  to  the  valaable  pipe  lines,  oil  cars,  and 
refineries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  more  valaable 
pledge  given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  it  would 
never  again  enter  the  field  of  competition  in  refining,  and 
jdso  a  contract  giving  the  oil  combination  one-tenth  of  all  the 
oil  freights  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whether 
from  the  combination  or  its  competitors — an  arrangement  it 
sacceeded  in  making  as  well  with  the  New  York  Central,  Lake 
Shore,  and  other  railroads/ 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  oil  combination  was 
present  at  the  meeting  to  consummate  this  purchase.  Some- 
thing over  $3,000,000  of  his  and  his  associates'  cash  changed 
hands.  The  meeting  was  important  enough  to  command  the 
presence  of  a  brigade  of.  lawyers  for  the  great  corporations, 
and  of  the  president,  vice-president,  and  several  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  and,  representing  the  Poor  Man's 
Light,  the  vice-president,  the  secretary,  and  five  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  combination,  besides  himself.^ 

Bat  when  asked  in  court  about  it  he  could  not  remember 
any  such  meeting.  Finally,  he  recalled  "  being  at  a  meeting," 
but  he  could  not  remember  when  it  was,  or  who  was  there,  or 
what  it  was  for,  or  whether  any  money  was  paid.' 

Three  years  later  this  transaction  having  been  quoted  against 
the  combination  in  a  way  likely  to  aflEect  the  decision  of  a  case 
in  court,*  the  treasurer  denied  it  likewise.  "  It  is  not  true  as 
stated  ....  directly  or  indirectly.  ..."  * 

Eight  years  later,  when  the  exigencies  of  this  suit  of  1880, 
in  Cleveland,  had  passed  away,  and  a  new  exigency  demanded 
a  '*  revised  version,"  the  secretary  of  the  combination  told 
Congress  that  it  was  true.' 

"  The  pleasures  of  memory  "  are  evidently  for  poets,  not  for 
6uch  millionaires.  That  appears  to  be  the  only  indulgence 
they  cannot  afford. 

'  Te?»timony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al.^ 
1S79,  p.  735.  •  Same,  p.  672.  ^  Same,  p.  460.  ♦  Sec  ch.  ti. 

•  Standard  Oil  Company  vs,  W.  C.  Scofield  et  at.  Affidavit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Standard.  •  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  111-1*1. 


The  managers  of  the  Peonajlrania  road  went  back  with  the 
zeal  of  backsliders  reconveiled  to  their  yobe  in  the  service  of 
the  mea  who  bad  given  them  this  terrific  whipping.  Thej 
sent  word  to  the  independent  refiners,  whom  the;  had  se- 
cnred  as  shippers  by  the  pledge  of  1872  of  equal  treatment, 
that  eqoal  rates  and  facilities  conid  be  given  no  longer.  The 
prodncers  and  refiners  did  not  sit  down  damb  ander  the  death 
sentence.  The;  begged  for  audience  of  their  masters,  masten 
of  them  because  masters  of  the  highway. 

The  third  vice  -  president,  the  official  in  chai^  of  the 
freight  business,  was  sent  to  meet  tliem. 

"  As  yoQ  know,"  they  began  by  reuinding  him,  "  we  hare 
been  for  the  past  year  the  largest  dippers  of  petroleum  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  had." 

He  acknowledged  it. 

"  Shalt  we,  after  the  Ist  of  May,  have  as  low  a  rate  of 
freight  as  anybody  else  f  they  then  asked. 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "  after  the  let  of  May  we  shall  give  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  lower  rates  than  to  yon," 

"  How  much  discrimination  will  we  have  to  submit  to  1" 
the  poor  "  outsiders  "  asked. 

"  I  decline  to  tell  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  How  mnch  business  must  we  bring  your  road  to  get  as 
good  rates  as  the  combination)"  they  then  asked,  and  again — 

"  I  decline  to  tell  yon,"  was  the  only  answer  they  got. 

"If  we  will  ship  as  mach,  will  yon  give  us  as  low  freight 
rates  1" 

"No." 

"  We  have  been  shipping  over  the  FenneylvaDia  Railroad  a 
year,"  they  peisisted,  "  why  can  we  not  continue )" 

"  It  would  make  them  mad  ;  they  are  the  only  people  who 
can  make  peace  between  the  railroads." 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "yon  onght  to  fix  it  up  with  them.  I 
am  going  over  there  this  afternoon  to  talk  with  those  people 
about  this  matter,  and,"  he  continued,  "yon  will  all  be  happy, 
and  everything  will  work  along  very  smoothly." 

*'  We  gave  him  very  distinctly  to  understand  that  we  did 
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not  propooe  to  enter  into  any  ^  fix  up '  where  we  would  lose 
our  identity,  or  sell  out,  or  be  under  anybody  else's  thumb ; 
we  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  a  rate  of  freight  as  anybody,  and 
we  want  it  as  low  as  anybody  has  it,"  they  told  him. 

But  the  reply  to  all  of  it  was,  '^  You  cannot  have  the  same 
nte  of  freight" 

As  the  magnate  of  the  railroad  seemed  to  be  detecmined  not 
to  permit  them  to  move  to  mai'ket  along  his  rails,  one  of  the 
independents  referred  to  a  plan  for  a  new  pipe  line  then  un- 
der consideration  by  them,  the  Equitable,  as  perhaps  promising 
them  the  relief  he  refused. 

^Lay  all  the  pipe  Hnes  you  like,"  the  vice-president  re- 
torted, with  feeling,  ^^  Ud  we  will  buy  them  up  for  old  iron." 

The  independents  appealed  from  the  third  vice-president  to 
the  president ;  they  had  to  beg  repeatedly  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore they  got  it.  They  came  together  in  the  June  following, 
the  independents  coming  on  from  New  York  for  the  purpose. 
Since  their  interview  with  the  third  vice-president  rates  had 
been  advanced  upon  them,  and  not  only  that,  but  when  they 
had  oil  ready  to  ship  at  those  high  freight  rates,  the  railroad 
on  one  pretext  or  another  refused  them  cars.  One  of  them 
had  contracts  to  deliver  oil  from  his  refinery  in  New  York  to 
go  abroad.  When  he  ordered  the  cars  that  were  needed  to 
take  the  crude  oil  to  New  York  to  be  refined  they  were  re- 
fused him.  The  ships  lay  idle  at  the  docks,  charging  him 
heavy  damages  for  every  day  of  delay ;  at  the  wells  his  oil  was 
running  on  the  ground. 

**  You  had  better  go  and  arrange  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company ;  I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  trouble  with  them," 
the  president  said.  '^  If  you  are  business  men,  you  will  make 
an  arrangement  with  them.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  about." 

"  We  will  never  take  our  freight  rates  from  them,"  they  re- 
plied; "we  are  not  willing  to  enter  into  any  such  arrange- 
ment" 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  other  roads  ?"  the  president  asked 
suppliants. 
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"  We  have  done  so.  It's  of  no  use.  On  the  New  York 
Central  the  cars  are  owiied  hj  the  combination,  and  the  Erie 
16  in  a  like  poeitiou.  Wo  have  been  shippers  on  the  Penn- 
aylrania  Railroad  a  long,  long  while,  and  ;oa  onght  to  take 
care  of  hb  and  give  ob  all  the  cars  we  need.  We  are  Buffering 
▼er;  greatly  for  the  want  of  them.  Can  we  have  the  same 
rate  that  other  ehippers  get !" 

"No." 

"  If  we  ship  the  same  amount  of  oiU" 

"No." 

"If  70a  have  not  cars  enoQgh,  will  yon,  if  we  bnild  cars, 
haul  them  V 

"  No.  Yon  will  not  have  any  peace  or  prosperity,"  coatinned 
the  preeident,  "until  yon  make  terms  with  the  combination.*' 

Like  the  third  vice-president  he  offered  to  intercede  with 
them  to  get  transportation  over  his  own  road  for  bis  own  cns- 
tomers.     Like  men  they  refused  the  offer. 

"  We  were,  of  course,  very  indignant,"  one  of  them  said,  in 
relating  this  experience  iu  court.* 

A  little  later  a  rich  and  expert  refiner,  who  had  sold  out  in 
1876,  made  np  his  mind  to  try  again.  The  Pennsylvania  road 
had  a  new  president  by  this  time,  but  the  old  "  no  "  was  etill 
in  force. 

"When  I  was  compelled  to  snccnmb  I  thouglit  it  was  only 
temporarily,  that  the  time  would  come  when  I  conld  go  into 
the  bnsincse  I  was  devoted  to.  I  was  iu  lore  with  the  businees. 
I  took  a  run  across  the  water;  1  was  tired  and  discouraged 
and  used  up  in  1878,  and  was  gone  three  or  four  montlis.  I 
came  back  ready  for  work,  and  had  the  plan,  specifications  and 
estimates  made  for  a  refinery  that  would  handle  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  in  a  day.  I  selected  a  site  near  three  railroads 
and  a  river;  I  woold  have  spent  about  five  hundred  thousand 


■Forthe  fuU  report  of  tbeiereii]*rkiiblcinterTie<rBKith  the  ProaiJent  anJllird 
Tiee-Prendent  o(  the  Peunsjltaaia  Rillroad  see  Teelimony,  Inrestig&tioD  PenBtjU 
vanift  SeoelkFj  of  iDlerual  Affair*,  1BT8,  pp.  47  (1  ttq.,  60  el  tg.;  TeftioMOj, 
Oanunoiiwealtb  of  PennijlTuiia  v.  PcDQsjlTnnU  Railrowl  tt  al.,  1879,  pp.  160  <( 
my.,  S04  It  leg.,  2S7  il  Mf . 
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dolkrs,  and  probably  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  more.  I 
believed  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Pennsylvania  Baiboad 
would  Bee  their  true  interest  as  common  carriers,  and  the  interest 
of  their  stockholders,  and  the  business  interest  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  I  called  on  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  ;  I  laid  the  plans  before  him,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
to  bnild  a  refinery  of  ten  thousand  barrels'  capacity  a  day.  I 
was  almost  on  my  knees  begging  him  to  aUow  me  to  do  that. 

"  *  What  is  it  you  want  V  he  said. 

" '  Simply  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  everybody  else — 
eepccially  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  I  want  you  to  agree 
with  me  that  you  will  give  me  transportation  of  crude  oil  as 
low  as  you  give  it  to  anybody  else  for  ten  years,  and  then  I 
will  give  you  a  written  assurance  tliat  I  will  do  this  refining 
of  ten  thousand  barrels  of  oil  a  day  for  ten  years.  Is  not  that 
an  honest  position  for  us  to  be  in  ?  I  as  a  manufacturer,  you 
the  president  of  a  railroad.' 

"  *  I  cannot  go  into  any  such  agreement.' 

"  I  saw  the  third  vice-president.  He  said,  in  his  frank  way, 
*  That  is  not  practicable,  and  you  know  the  reason  why.' "  * 

After  their  interviews  with  the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  these  outsiders  went  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  other  roads,  only  to  hear  the  same  "No  I"  from  all.' 

At  one  time,  to  get  oil  to  carry  out  their  contracts  and  iiii 
the  vessels  which  were  waiting  at  the  docks  and  charging  them 
damages  for  the  delay,  these  refiners  telegraphed  to  the  oil  re- 
gions offering  the  producers  there  ten  cents  above  the  market 
price  if  they  could  get  oil  to  tliein  over  any  of  the  roads  to 
New  York.  They  answered  they  could  not  get  the  cars,  and 
none  of  them  accepted  the  offer.' 

All  the  roads — as  in  1872 — were  in  league  to  "  overcome  " 
them. 

>  Te«tiiDony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  226-26. 

'  Teaiimony,  Investigation,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Internal  Aflfairs,  1878, 
pp.  49,  59;  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  710, 
S548-66;  Exhibits,  same,  p.  17C;  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
Pexmsylrania  Railroad  ct  al.,  1879,  p.  247. 

■Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn"  Report,  p.  712. 


ThnB,  at  a  time  when  the  entire  movement  of  oil  was  at  the 
rate  of  only  25,000  or  30,000  barrels  a  day,  and  the  roads  had 
can  enongh  to  move  60,000  bairela  a  day,  these  independent 
refiners  fonnd  themselves  shat  completely  off  from  the  high- 
way.' The  FeniiBylvania  Railroad,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Erie,  and  their  branches  and  connections  in  and  out  of 
the  oil  regions,  east  and  west,  were  ae  entirely  closed  to  them 
as  if  a  foreign  enemy  had  seized  the  country  and  laid  an  em- 
bargo on  their  baeinese — which  was,  indeed,  jast  what  h«d 
happened.  The  only  difference  between  that  kind  of  invasioa 
and  what  had  really  come  was,  that  "  the  dear  people,"  as  the 
president  of  the  trust  called  them,*  wonid  have  known  th^ 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  if  be  had  come  beating  hit 
drnms  toad  enough,  and  firing  oft  his  two-thousand  pouuden 
often  enongh,  and  pricking  them  deep  enongh  with  his  bay- 
onets ;  bnt  their  wits  are  not  yet  np  to  knowing  him  when  he 
comes  among  them  disgaised  as  an  American  citizen,  although 
they  see  property  destroyed  and  life  lost  and  liberty  thrown 
wherever  he  moves. 

There  was  enough  virtne  in  Pennsylvania  to  begin  a  snit  in 
the  name  of  the  State  against  the  men  who  were  using  ito 
franchises  for  sach  purposes,  though  there  was  not  enough  to 
pnah  it  to  a  decision.  The  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Peno- 
syli^ania  Railroad,  when  examined  aa  a  witness  in  this  suit, 
confirmed  these  statements  about  the  interviews  with  himself 
and  the  president  of  the  road  in  every  particnlar  about  which 
be  was  questioned. 

"We  stated  to  the  outside  refiners  that  we  would  main 
lower  rates  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  than  they  got; 
we  declined  to  allow  them  to  put  cars  of  their  own  on  the 
road."* 

His  evidence  fills  seventy-six  pages,  closely  printed,  in  the 
report  of  testimony.     It  was  clear,  full,  and  candid ;  remark- 

■  Tftimoaj,  New  Tork  AMemblf  "  Hepbuni "  Report,  1879,  p.  tiO. 
'TeaUmoDj,  TnuU,  New  Tork  SentU,  1S88,  p.  t*6. 

*  TMtiinoD7,  Commoaweilth  ol  Pennijlruik  M.  Penujlranit  Ballroad  <(  dL, 
]I19,  pp.  1U-M. 
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tbly  80,  considering  that  it  supplied  officially  from  the  cotn- 
pany's  own  records  the  facts,  item  by  item,  which  proved  that 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Baiiroad  had  violated  the 
Constitation  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  common  law,  and  had 
liken  many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  people  and  from  the 
eorporation  which  employed  them,  and  secretly,  and  for  no 
consideration,  had  given  them  to  strangers. 

This  testimony  is  so  important  that  it  was  reprinted  sub- 
stantially in  full  both  by  the  ^^  Hepburn "  committee  of  the 
jNew  York  Legislature  in  1879'  and  the  Trust  Investigating 
Committee  of  Congress  in  1888.*  As  instances,  it  showed 
that  in  one  case  where  the  rate  to  the  public  was  $1.15,  this 
fsTored  shipper  was  charged  only  38  cents.  In  another  case 
the  trade  generally  had  to  pay  %1M  a  barrel  on  crude  petro- 
knm,  but  the  oil  combination  paid  88^  cents. 

^  And  then  the  refined  rate  was  80  cents  ?" 

^  80  cents  net  to  the  Standard." 

"And  to  all  others?" 

"$1.44i." 

"  But  there  were  no  other  outside  shippers,"  he  pleaded — 
how  could  there  be  ? 

There  was  only  one  important  member  in  Pennsylvania  of 
the  oil  combination  who  could  be  caught  with  a  subpoena. 
At  his  first  appearance  in  court,  on  the  witness  stand,  he  took 
lofty  ground. 

**  I  decline  to  answer."  * 

Put  on  the  stand  again,  he  was  asked : 

^  Were  you  allowed  a  rebate  amounting  to  64^  cents  per 
barrel?" 

"  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge."  * 

Put  on  the  third  time  and  compelled  to  produce  his  books, 
he  had  to  read  aloud  in  court  the  entries  showing  the  payment 
he  had  thus  denied  under  oath. 

*'  There  was  a  total  allowance  of  64i  cents  per  barrel."  * 

» Exhibiti,  pp.  458-fiU.  '  Testimony,  pp.  174-207. 

■  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennsylTania  vt.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  a/., 
U79,  p.  U .  *  Same,  p.  352.  *  Same,  p,  1>\Q. 
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And  then  he  shat  np  again — hnt  too  kte  ;  and  to  all  other 
qaeetione  about  hia  rebates  said,  gloomily,  "  I  decline  to  an- 
Bwer." 

When  the  president  of  the  oil  trnst  was  afiked  afterwards 
hy  the  Mew  York  Legialatnre  if  some  company  or  companies 
embraced  within  it  had  not  enjoyed  from  railroads  more 
&vorable  freight  rates  than  ontaide  refioerics,  he  replied  ; 

"  I  do  not  recall  anything  of  that  kind." 

"  Ton  have  heard  of  ench  things  t" 

"  1  have  beard  much  in  the  papers  ahoat  it."  ' 

But  at  the  time  these  rates  were  being  made,  one  of  his 
principal  associates  admitted  that  the  president  was  the  per- 
son who  attended  to  the  freight  rates.*  This  was  also  pat 
beyond  a  doubt  in  the  Ohio  investigation  by  the  evidence  of 
his  first  partner  in  the  little  oil  refinery  at  Cleveland  which 
had  grown  so  great,  he  who  hod  fnrnislied  the  only  mechanical 
and  refining  knowledge  it  had  started  with,  and  who  had,  un- 
til within  a  year,  been  a  fellow-stockholder  and  director. 

"Do  these  contracts  contain  anything  of  the  natnre  that 
wonld  discriminate  against  the  small  refiners  of  the  State?" 

"  I  think  they  did. . . .  ITp  to  the  time  1  left  the  company  the 
open  rate  was  $1.40  to  the  seaboard.  They  " — the  oil  com- 
bination— "  ship  for  80  cents.  .  .  .  The  president  told  me  it 
waa  the  rate  at  that  time."  ' 

With  every  known  avenne  to  the  sea  thus  closed  to  them  it 
certainly  looked  as  if  all  was  np  with  the  "  ontsiders."  But 
the  men,  who  had  too  much  American  spunk  to  buy  peace 
with  dishonor  by  consenting  to  a  "  fix-up  "  nnder  compnlsion, 
had  the  wit  to  find  out  a  loop-hole  of  temporary  escape.  They 
bnilt  tank  boats  for  the  canal,  and  thns  succeeded  in  getting 
200,000  barrels  of  oil  to  New  York  that  summer  before  the 
canal  closed.* 

■  TeBtimoDj,  Tnuta,  New  Tork  Senile,  1888,  p.  4S0. 

*TeBtimanj,  Commonwe&ltb  of  PennsjlTuiii  lu.  PeniiBjiTKDia  Railroail  tl  aL, 
ISTS,  p.  874. 

'Teatimonj,  Ditcrimiiu^oiu  in  Freight  Bates,  Ohio  Hook  of  ReprcMntatiTM, 
1819,  pp.  IBI-Sfi. 

•TtMiuMHij,  Stt  Tork  Au«mbly  "Hepburn"  Bepnrt,  1879,  p.  SOO. 
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Since  then  all  chance  of  eecape  by  tlie  canal  has  been  cut 
o£L  The  railroads  made  a  war  of  freight  rates  against  it, 
and  the  only  canal  that  connected  the  oil  regions  with  the 
Erie  canal  ronte  to  the  sea  was  dried  np,  and  tnmed  into  a 
way  for  a  railroad  by  a  special  act  of  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  railroad  so  built  has  ever  since  been  managed  as 
one  of  the  most  diligent  promoters  of  the  policy  of  exclud- 
ing the  common  people  from  the  oil  business. 

According  to  the  funeral  notices  given  out  by  the  railroad 
officials  and  the  members  of  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany this  concern  was  dead,  but  in  the  quaint  phrase  of  the 
piodacers  it  was  really  alive  and  hard  at  work,  but  ^^  with  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  and  no  name."  These  interviews  between 
the  independent  refiners  and  the  railroad  officials  of  the  three 
trunk  lines  form  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  scenes  which 
have  taken  place  between  a  government  and  its  subjects  since 
the  era  of  modem  democratic  liberty. 

The  railway  officials  are,  in  the  world  of  the  highway,  the 
government.  They  hold  their  supreme  power  to  tax  com- 
merce, and  to  open  and  close  the  highways,  solely  and  alto- 
gether by  grant  of  the  State,  and  under  the  law  of  the  com- 
mon carrier.  It  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  eminent  domain  to  take  the  property  of  a  private 
individual  by  force,  without  his  consent,  for  public  use — never 
for  any  other  than  public  use — and  only  by  the  grant  of  the 
right  to  cross  city  streets  and  country  roads  that  the  rail- 
roads come  into  existence  at  all.  This  says  nothing  of  the 
actual  cash  given  to  the  railroad  projectors  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  in  New  York  State  alone,  amounts  to  upwards 
of  $40,000,000.' 

The  independent  refiners  represent  the  people,  claiming 
of  the  highway  department  of  their  government  those  equal 
rights  which  all  citizens  have  as  a  birthright,  and  the  govern- 
ment informs  these  citizens  that  their  rights  on  the  highways 
have  been  given  as  a  private  estate  to  certain  friends  of  the 

>  Exhibitfl,  New  York  ABsembl^  "Hepburn  ''  Report,  1879,  pp.  ^^^-\l&. 
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raling  adminUtratioD,  mach  as  William  the  Cooqaeror  would 
give  tbia  rich  abbey  or  tliat  fertile  manor  to  one  of  bia  pets. 

"  We  have  no  francbise  that  ia  not  open  to  alt,"  lay  the 
"  tmsteea."  "  It  is  a  free  open  market."  "  There  ia  nothiag 
pecaliar  to  onr  companies."     "  It  ie  as  free  as  air." 

In  trath  they  have  had  no  less  a  franohiae  than,  as  in  1873, 
the  exclnding  posaeasion  of  all  the  great  tronk-Iinee  out  of  the 
oil  coantry,  and  all  their  connections  east  and  west,  and  this 
franchise  has  since  widened  nntil,  in  1893,  it  reaches  from 
ooean  to  ocean,  and  from  golf  to  gnlf. 

Their  franchise  was  meant  to  be  as  exclusive  as  if  they  had 
had  from  the  goremment  letters-patent  in  the  old  royal  faah- 
ion  of  close  monopolies  in  East  Indian  trade,  or  salt,  or 
tobacco  at  home,  giving  them  by  name  the  sole  right  to  nao 
the  roads,  and  forbidding  all  others,  nnder  pain  of  bnsineoa 
death,  from  setting  their  foot  on  the  highway.  Bat  with  this 
difierence:  the  exclusive  franchise  in  the  latter  case  would 
exist  by  law ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  created  in  defiance  of 
law,  exists  in  contempt  of  the  law,  and  in  its  living  the  law 
dies  daily. 

The  refiners  and  producers  who  were  pleading  in  this  way 
with  the  railroads  for  a  chance  to  live  after  May  1,  never 
doubted  bat  that,  as  they  were  told,  and  as  their  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pennsylvania  road  guaranteed,  they  were  hav- 
ing and  were  to  have  at  worst  nntil  that  date,  equal  and  im- 
partial rates  and  facilities.  Under  this  safe-condnct  they 
parleyed  for  the  future.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  was 
at  that  moment  negotiating  with  the  oil  combination  to  collect 
from  the  independents,  under  the  guise  of  freight,  20  to  39} 
cents  a  barrel  on  all  they  sent  to  market,  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
oombinatioo.  The  payments  were  made  to  one  of  the  ringi 
within  the  oil  ring,  called  the  American  Transfer  Company. 
"It  is  the  same  instrnmentality  under  a  difierent  name,"  said 
the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  before 
the  New  York  Le^latnre.  The  official  of  the  Pennsylvania 
road  who  issued  the  order  to  take  this  money  oat  of  the 
treasury  pleaded  in  excuse  that  proof  had  been  given  him  that 
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Other  roads  were  doing  the  same  thing.'  Beceipted  bills  were 
Imnight  to  him,  showing  that  the  New  York  Central  and 
the  Erie  had  been  ^^  for  many  months  "  paying  these  men  who 
called  themselves  American  Transfer  Company  for  having 
''protected"  their  oil  business,  snms  ranging  from  20  cento 
to  35  cento  a  barrel  on  all  the  oil  those  roads  transported.' 
So  deeply  was  the  watch-dog  of  the  Pennsylvania  road's  treas- 
ury affected  by  the  proof  that  his  company  was  doing  less  than 
the  other  roads,  that  he  instructed  the  comptroller  to  give  these 
men  three  months'  back  pay,  which  was  done.  Twenty  cento 
a  barrel  was  sent  them  out  of  all  the  oil  freighte  collected  by 
the  Pennsylvania  for  the  three  months  preceding,  and  there- 
after the  tribute  was  paid  them  monthly.  Then  it  was  in- 
creased to  S2i  cento  a  barrel.  The  same  amount  per  barrel 
waa  refunded  to  them  out  of  their  own  freight.  They  received 
Uiia  on  all  oil  shipped  by  them,  and  also  on  all  shipped  by 
their  competitors.'  They  who  received  this  tribute  pretended 
to  the  railroad  officials  that  they  ''  protected  "  the  roads  from 
losing  business.    The  railroad  men  pretended  to  believe  it. 

The  way  in  which  this  revenue  was  given  and  got  shows 
what  a  simple  and  easy  thing  modem  business  really  is — not 
in  any  way  the  brain-racker  political  economisto  have  per- 
suaded themselves  and  us.  The  representative  of  the  oil 
combination  writes  a  bright,  cheery  letter ;  the  representotive 
of  the  Pennsylvania  answers  it,  and  there  yon  are ;  22^  cento 
a  barrel  on  millions  of  barrels  flows  out  of  the  cash-box  of  the 
railroad  into  the  cash-box  of  the  combination.  In  one  year, 
1878,  this  tribute,  at  the  rate  of  22i  cento  on  the  13,750,000 
barrels  of  oil  shipped  by  the  three  trunk-lines,  must  have 
amounted  to  $3,093,750.    The  American  Transfer  Company 

>  New  York  ABsembly  *'  Hepburn ''  Report,  1879,  Exhibits,  pp.  479-614. 

*  Thii  was  always  denied  by  the  New  York  Central.  **  I  never  heard  of  the 
American  Transfer  Company,"  Yanderbilt  told  the  New  York  Legislature.  "  I 
don't  know  that  we  ever  paid  the  Americfin  Transfer  Company  a  dollar.  If  we 
did,  I  hare  no  knowledge  of  it."  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn"  Report,  1879, 
p.  1677. 

'Tef^tiroony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  a/., 
p.  7(n    Same,  Exhibits  Noe.  46-47,  pp.  732-33. 
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had  a  tittle  capital  of  $100,000,  and  its  reoeipta  from  this  re- 
bate in  this  one  year  vonld  amoant  to  dividends  of  3093  per 
cent,  annually ;  the  capital  of  the  oil  combination  which 
owned  this  Transfer  Company  was  at  this  time  (3,500,000. 

There  are  reafione.to  believe  that  some  of  the  very  railroad 
men  who  tamed  the  money  of  the  railroads  over  to  the 
American  Transfer  Company  were  among  its  members.  Bat 
if  all  the  profit  went  to  the  combination,  and  none  of  it  was  for 
the  railway  officials  through  whom  tliey  got  it,  their  revenue 
from  that  soarce  alone  would  have  paid  in  1878  a  dividend 
nearly  equal  to  this  capital  of  $3,500,000.  In  this  device  of 
the  American  Transfer  Company  we  again  eee  reappear  in  1878, 
in  high  working  vitality,  tiie  supposed  corpse  of  the  Sontb 
Improvement  Company  of  1872.  The  American  Transfer 
Company  was  ostensibly  a  pipe  line,  and  the  railroad  officials 
met  the  exposure  of  their  "  nothing  peonliar  "  dealings  with 
it  by  asserting  that  the  payment  to  it  of  22^  cents  a  barrel 
and  more  was  for  its  service  in  collecting  oil  and  delivering  it 
to  them;  bnt  the  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  admits  that  his  road  paid  the  money  on  oil  which  the 
American  Transfer  Company  never  handled. 

"  This  22^  cents  (a  barrel)  paid  the  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany is  not  restricted  to  oil  that  passed  through  their  lineef 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  paid  on  all  oil  received  and  transported 
by  ns." ' 

The  American  Transfer  Company  was  not  even  a  pipe  line. 
By  the  Pennsylvania  laws  all  incorporated  pipe  lines  most  re- 
port their  operations  and  condition  monthly  to  the  State.  Bnt 
the  pablieher  of  the  petrolenm  trade  reports,  and  organizer 
of  a  bnreau  of  information  about  petrolenm,  with  offices  in 
Oil  City,  London,  and  New  York,  issning  daily  reports,  teeti- 
fied  that  the  American  Transfer  Company  was  not  known  in 
the  oil  regions  at  all  as  a  pipe  line.  It  published  none  of  the 
•tatements  required  by  law.  "They  do  not,"  he  said,  ''make 
any  rnns  from  the  oil-wells."     It  had  once  been  a  pipe  line, 

■  Commouirwlth  of  Pennijlmii*  n.  Pauujlnuik  Bulrout  it  ai.,  1B19,  p.  MI. 
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at  ^^  years  ago  it  was  merged  in  with  other  lines,"  and  consoli- 
lied  into  the  United  Pipe  Line,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
>inbination/ 

When  this  arrangement  was  exposed  to  public  view  by  the 
Tew  York  legislative  investigation,  the  "expert"  who  ap- 
Bired  to  explain  it  away  in  behalf  of  the  railroads  and  their 
Bneficiaries,  paraded  a  false  map  of  the  pipe-line  system, 
nwn  and  colored  to  make  it  seem  that  the  American  Trans- 
or  Company  was  a  very  important  pipe-line.*  This  was  the 
tme  *'  expert "  who,  as  we  saw,  defended  the  pipe-line  holo- 
iii8t  of  1874  by  asserting  that  "all  were  to  be  taken  in 
ike." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  liars,  an  eminent  judge  of  New 
ork  is  fond  of  saying — liars,  damned  liars,  and  experts. 
When  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  oil  combination  was 
Jced  about  this  "transfer"  company,  he  replied,  "I  don't 
now  anything  about  the  organization." '  He  had  described 
imself  to  the  committee  as  "  a  clamorer  for  dividends  ";  but 
9  declared  he  knew  nothing  about  an  organization  which  was 
transferring"  him  dividends  at  the  rate  of  $3,093,750  a  year 
I  $100,000  of  capital.  Almost  at  the  very  moment  of  this 
mial,  receipts  were  being  produced  in  court  in  Pennsylvania 
hich  had  been  given  by  the  cashier  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ates  to  the  railroads  for  this  money.^ 
Even  if  the  independents  succeeded  in  saving  their  oil  from 
iBting  on  the  ground,  and  got  it  into  pipe  lines,  and  had  it 
tfined,  and  were  lucky  enough  to  be  given  cars  to  carry  it  to 
16  seaboard,  they  found  that  in  leaving  the  oil  regions  they 
id  not  left  behind  the  "  no."  Up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea 
ere  the  nets  spread  for  them. 

Part  of  the  bargain  of  1872  had  been  that  the  brothers  of 
le  South  Improvement  Company  should  provide  the  ter- 
inal  facilities  at  the  seaboard.'    Eailroad  companies  are  usu- 

■Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  3660-69. 
•Same,  p.  8959.  *Same,  p.  2664. 

*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennsyWania  vt.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  H  al^ 
79,  pp.  65<M(7.  *  Art.  1,  aec,  4. 
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all;  snppoeed  to  have  their  own  yards,  storehonses,  wLures, 
and  tlie  like,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  railroads  had  these. 
The  agreement  of  1872  that  the  Sooth- Improvement  Company 
shoald  furnish  the  terminal  facilities  meant  —  it  was  discov- 
ered hy  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1879  —  that  such  teiv 
minals  as  the  road  already  had  shoald  be  tamed  over  to  that 
ooncem,  and  that  thereafter  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  hoild 
or  use  terminals  except  as  it  permitted. 

The  New  York  L^istatore  fonnd,  in  1879,  that  the  oil 
oomhiaation  thos  owned  and  controlled  the  oil  terminal  fa- 
cilities of  the  fotir  tmnk-.]ines  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore. 

"  They  can  nse  the  power  here  given,  and  have  used  it  to 
crush  oat  opposition." ' 

"  Of  coarse,  there  is  in  the  Erie  oontraot  a  statement  that  ev- 
ery shipper  of  oil  over  the  road  shall  be  treated  with  'faimees* 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  oar  attention  was  drawn 
to  that,"  the  connse)  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  said.  .  .  . 
"  Id  the  first  place,  they  have  the  exclnsive  shipment  of  oil,  and 
therefore  nobody  could  ship  oil,  and  there  was  no  oil  handled 
for  anybody  else ;  but  if  the  Erie  Company  should  send  some 
for  somebody  else,  why,  the  sloop  could  not  get  to  the  dock, 
and  the  madiiuery  at  the  dock  would  not  and  could  not  work 
by  any  poaeibillty  so  as  to  get  that  oil  oat  of  that  dock  and 
into  a  ship  (except  at  the  end  of  a  lawsuit)." ' 

Evidently  the  "  cancellation  "  of  1872  had  not  cancelled  any- 
thing of  sabetance.  Indeed,  the  "  no  "  of  1878  was  wider  than 
the  embargo  of  1872,  for  the  fourth  great  trunk-line,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  was  not  one  of  the  signatories  then ;  hot  by 
1878  it  had,  like  all  the  others,  closed  its  port  to  the  people — 
farming  it  out  as  the  old  regime  farmed  out  the  right  to  tax 
provinoee. 

He  used  to  meet  the  president  of  the  oil  combinatitHi 
"frequently  in  the  Erie  office,"  a  friend  and  sabordioate  hai 

■  K«w  Tork  Auemblj  "EapbDra"  Beport,  1879,  pp.  40-44. 
'  SpMoh  of  KmoD  Stem*,  oonntel  of  the  Stw  Tork  Cbunbar  of  Oommeroe,  W- 
bm  Nair  Tork  AJMnblj  "Hopbum"  Comnuttae,  1B19,  p.  S964. 
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recalled.'  Bailroad  offices  are  pleasant  places  to  visit  when 
aaeh  plains  are  to  be  gathered  there  as  this  of  the  sole  right 
to  the  freedom  of  all  ports  and  control  of  the  commeroe  of 
three  continents. 

Down  to  this  writing,  when  the  little  gronp  of  independents 
who  remain  masters  of  their  own  refineries  along  Oil  Creek 
seek  to  send  their  oil  in  balk  abroad,  or  to  transship  it  at  any 
one  of  the  principal  ports  for  other  points  on  the  coast,  the 
same  power  still  sajs  the  same  ^^  no  "  as  twenty  years  ago.' 

•Xailimonj,  Mine,  p.  2772.  >  See  oh.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX 

WHO   PIPED   AUD    WHO   DABOSD 

Thpb,  by  1878,  the  independeDt  prodncers  and  refiners  foand 
tbeniBelveB  canght  in  a  battae  like  rabbits  driven  in  for  the 
eport  of  a  Prince  of  Wales. 

If  the  richest  person  theii  in  America — that  artificial  but 
very  real  person  the  Pennsylvania  Itailroad — could  not  keep 
its  pipe  lines,  nobody  conM.  The  war  for  the  union,  which 
ended  with  its  surrender  in  1877,  closed  the  pipe-line  indaB< 
try  to  the  people.  The  unanimous  "  no  "  of  all  the  railroads 
which  followed  completed  the  corral. 

Oil,  when  it  got  to  market,  found  that  ttiose  who  had  be- 
come the  owners  of  the  pipe  lines  were  also  the  owners  of 
most  of  the  refineries,  and  so  the  only  largo  buyers.'  "  Prac- 
tically to-day  there  is  but  one  bnyer  of  crude  oil  for  us.  .  .  . 
We  take  our  commodity  to  one  buyer;  we  take  the  price  he 
chooses  to  give  us  without  redress,  with  no  right  of  appeal"  * 

Then  the  sole  carrier — the  pipe-line  company — refused  to 
take  the  oil  into  its  pipes — the  oil  as  it  came  out  of  the  wells 
— unless  first  sold  to  its  other  self,  the  oil  combination. 
This  was  called  "  immediate  shipment."  Forced  to  waste  or 
sell  his  oil,  the  producer,  nnder  this  conipnlsion,  had  to  take 
what  be  could  get.*  The  Hon.  Lewis  Emery,  Jr.,  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  authorities  of 
the  State  an  account  of  the  "immediate  shipment"  evolution 

■  New  Tork  AMembl;  "  Hepbaru  "  Report,  1879,  p.  M. 

'Tettimoaj,  ComrooowMlth  of  PeDDBflnwia  vt.  PeDDijIrani*  lUilroad  tt  oL, 
I81B,  pp.  SO!,  814. 

■TeaUmony,  sune.  Pipe  Liuo  Appendix,  pp.  S6-3T;  InvwIigftUou,  Peniu;)' 
Ttnit  BecreUry  of  Intcrokl  Affain,  1BT8,  pp.  19,  29. 
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of  American  market  Kberty.  "  We  go  down,"  he  said, "  to  the 
office  and  stand  in  a  line,  sometimes  half  a  day — people  in  a 
line  reaching  ont  into  the  street — sixty  and  seventy  of  us. 
When  onr  tnm  comes  we  go  in  and  ask  them  to  buy,  and  they 
graciously  will  take  it.  I  am  an  owner  in  six  different  com- 
panies, and  we  all  snffer  the  same." 

To  educate  the  producer  to  sell  ^^  always  below  the  market/' 
the  Pipe  Line  let  his  oil  spill  itself  on  the  ground  for  a  few 
days.  ^^  We  lost  a  considerable  amount  of  oil,  probably  several 
thousand  barrels,"  another  producer  said. 

^  Will  you  state  at  what  price  as  compared  with  the  market 
price,  whether  above  or  below,  you  sold  that  oil  1" 

"  It  was  always  below." 

Afiked  why  he  sold  it  below  the  market,  he  said : 

^  Because  the  line  would  not  run  it  until  it  was  sold."  * 

The  hills  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  growl  and  redden  as  in 
1872. 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  was  hung  in  effigy.  Mass 
meetings  were  held  —  some  tumultuous,  others  quiet;  pro- 
cessions of  masked  men  marched  the  streets,  and  groaned  and 
hooted  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices  and  the  business 
places  of  the  combination.  In  the  morning  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  were  frequently  found  placarded  with  cabalistic 
signs  and  letters,  and  occasionally  pnnted  proclamations  and 
warnings.  Most  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  region  had 
been  either  absolutely  purchased  by  the  oil  combination  or 
paid  to  keep  silence.  Others  occasionally  broke  forth  in  vio- 
lent articles  advising  the  use  of  force.' 

In  the  McKean  County  field  the  people  rose  in  rebellion. 
They  got  up  a  Phantom  Party,  in  its  provocation  and  spirit 
much  like  a  phantom  party  which,  contrary  to  law  and  order, 
boarded  some  ships  in  Boston  harbor  a  century  before.  One 
thousand  men,  wrapped  in  white  sheets,  marched  by  night 

•  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  1879^  Pipe  Line  Appendix, 
pp.  36-37;  Inyestigation,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1878,  pp. 
19,  29,  Si,  42. 

»  A  History,  etc.    Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  690,  697,  705,  70ft. 
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from  Tarport  to  Bradford,  the  headqaarters  in  that  province 
of  the  sole  buyer.    Not  a  word  waa  spoken. 

It  vas  not  enough  to  make  the  people  sell  under  compnl- 
sion.  A  day  came  when  the  only  buyer  would  not  buy  and 
the  only  piper  would  not  pipe.  This  brought  the  Parker  dis- 
trict to  the  vei^  of  civil  war.  The  citizens  were  in  a  state  of 
terrible  excitement ;  the  pipe  lines  would  not  run  oil  unless  it 
was  sold ;  the  only  buyers — viz.,  the  agents  of  the  oil  combi- 
nation — would  not  buy  oil,  stating  that  they  conld  not  get  cars ; 
hundreds  of  wells  were  stopped  to  their  great  injury.  Thoa- 
sands  more,  whose  owners  were  afraid  to  stop  them  for  fear  of 
damage  by  salt  water,  were  pumping  the  oil  on  the  groand. 
The  leaders  used  all  the  influence  they  had  to  prevent  an  ont- 
break  and  destruction  of  railroad  and  pipe  lines.  The  most 
important  of  them  went  over  to  the  Alleghany  Valley  Railroad 
office  and  tel^;rapbed  to  the  president ;  "  The  refusal  to  run 
oil  nnlees  sold  upon  immediate  shipment  and  of  the  railroad 
to  famish  ears  has  created  snch  a  degree  of  excitement  here 
thM  the  most  conservative  part  of  the  citizens  will  not  be  able 
to  control  the  peace,  and  I  fear  that  the  scenes  of  last  July 
will  be  repeated  on  an  aggravated  scale."  ' 

Three  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  road  sought  an  imme- 
diate interview  with  this  leader  of  the  producers.  He  warned 
them,  and  the  Pennsylvania  road  which  controlled  their  oil 
business,  that  unless  immediate  relief  were  famished  there 
would  be  an  outbreak  in  the  oil  regions,  because,  as  he  told 
them,  "The  idea  of  a  scarcity  of  cars  on  daily  shipments  of 
leas  than  80,000  barrels  a  day  was  such  an  absurd,  barefaced 
pretence,  that  he  could  not  expect  men  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence to  accept  any  excuses  for  the  absence  of  cars,  as  the 
preceding  fall,  when  business  required,  the  railroads  coald 
carry  day  after  day  from  50,000  to  60,000  barrels  of  oil." ' 
The  warning  was  heeded.  Thousands  of  empty  can,  which 
the  combination  and  its  railroad  allies  had  said  couldn't  be 


'  TMtiEaatiy  of  B.  B.  Ouapball,  CommoDw««lth  of  PenoijlTuU  m,  PumijlTuik 
BkUraul  rf  cl,  pp.  S9B-M.  •  Bune,  p.  tOft 
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hid  anywhere,  suddenly  appeared  hastening  to  Parker,  block- 
ing np  the  tracks  in  all  directions,  deranging  the  passenger 
bnnnesB  of  the  road.  ^'  They  looked  like  mosquitoes  coming 
out  of  a  swamp."  The  sole  buyer  began  buying  again,  and 
for  the  whole  week,  after  having  declared  themselves  unable 
to  bny  or  move  any,  the  railroads  moved  50,000  barrels  a  day.' 
Producers  under  such  rule  saw  their  prices  decrease  and  their 
land  pass  out  of  their  possession,  as  was  inevitable. 

Ten  years  later  in  the  Ohio  oil-field  all  the  substantial  feat- 
uree  of  the  plan  we  saw  culminate  at  Parker  are  to  be  found 
in  full  play.  There,  also,  the  oil  combination.  Congress  was 
told,  is  the  only  purchaser,  and  it  fixes  the  price  to  suit  itself. 
The  production  of  the  Ohio  fields  was  between  18,000  and 
90,000  barrels  a  day,  but  it  could  easily  produce  between 
80,000  and  32,000.  Because  the  only  buyer  refused  to  take 
care  of  the  oil,  wells  have  been  shut  back.  Wells,  which  if 
opened  up  would  run  1000  or  2000  or  even  more,  were  shut 
in  four  days  out  of  the  week.* 

This  culmination  of  1878  made  the  people  act.  The  pro- 
dncers  were  being  ground  to  powder  by  the  fact  that  an  enemy 
had  possession  of  their  local  pipes,  their  tankage,  and  their 
railways.  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  owner,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  of  interests  in  nearly  one  hundred  pumping  wells.  I  have 
produced  over  half  a  million  barrels  of  oil."  *  Oil  was  run- 
ning out  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  15,000,000  barrels  a 
year,  but  the  New  York  refiners  who  were  in  command  of 
plenty  of  capital,  said : 

"  We  don't  dare  build  large  refineries,  for  we  don't  know 
where  we  could  get  the  oil."  * 

At  last  the  people  organized  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Line. 
This  was  the  first  successful  attempt  to  realize  the  idea  often 
broached  of  a  pipe  line  to  the  seaboard.    It  was  the  last  hope 

*  Tetftimonj  of  B.  B.  Campbell,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vi.  Pennsjlyania 
Rftilroad  ft  a/.,  p.  800. 

'Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  78-79. 

■  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al^ 
1S79,  p.  296.  *  Same,  p.  ^Vl. 
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of  the  "outsidere" — the  "independents."  "Nothing  short  of 
the  ingenuity  that  is  born  of  necessity  and  desperation  "  pro- 
dnced  that  pipe  line.  It  was  well  contrived  and  well  manned, 
and  had  plenty  of  money.  It  was  oi^anizod  in  1878,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  which  increased  in  a  few  years  to 
$5,000,000.  It  bnilt  a  pipe  from  the  oil  n^ons  to  Williasw- 
port — 105  miles — on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 
whence  the  oil  was  carried  in  cars  by  that  company  and  over 
the  Jersey  Central  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

Unlimited  capital  and  strategy  did  all  that  could  be  done 
against  the  Tidewater.  At  one  place,  to  head  it  off,  a  strip  of 
land  barring  its  progress  was  bought  entirely  across  a  vaUey. 
It  escaped  by  climbing  the  bills.  At  another  point  it  had 
to  croBB  imder  a  railroad.  The  railroad  officers  forbade.  Rid- 
ing around,  almost  in  despair,  it«  engineer  saw  a  cnlrert  where 
there  was  no  waterconrse.  It  was  for  a  right  of  passage  which 
a  farmer,  whose  land  was  cnt  in  two  by  the  railroad,  had  re- 
served in  perpetaity  for  driving  his  cattle  in  safety  to  pastare. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  make  a  bargain  with  the  farmer  for 
permission  to  lay  the  pipe  there. 

The  pipe  line  was  finished  and  ready  to  move  oil  aboot  the 
Ist  of  Jnne,  1879.  On  Jnne  5th  a  meeting  was  held  at  Sara- 
toga of  representatives  of  the  four  trunk-line  railroads  and  of 
members  of  the  oil  trust.  The  meeting  decided  that  the  new 
competitor  should  be  fongbt  to  the  death.  The  rate  on  oil, 
which  had  been  $1.15  a  barrel,  was  reduced  to  80,  then  to  30, 
to  20,  to  15  cents  by  the  railroads,  to  make  the  business  unprofit- 
able enough  to  ruin  this  first  attempt  to  pipe  oil  to  the  sea- 
board. Finally  the  roads  carried  a  barrel,  weighing  390  pounds, 
400  miles  for  the  combination  for  10  cents  or  less.'  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tidewater  offered  to  prove  to  Congreea, 
in  1880,  if  it  would  order  an  investigation  —  which  it  would 
not — that  "  the  announced  and  ostensible  object  of  the  confer- 
ence at  Saratoga  was  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Tidewater,  and 
to  enable  the  oil  combination  to  buy  up  the  new  pipe  line,  and 

'N«w  York  ABMmbly  " Hepburn  "  R«port,  IBTS,  p.  4B. 
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that  a  time  was  fixed  by  the  combination  within  which  it 
promiBed  to  secure  the  control  of  the  pipe  line — provided  the 
tnmk-lines  would  make  the  rates  for  carrying  oil  so  low  that 
an  concerned  in  transportation  would  lose  money.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  he  continued,  ^^  that,  taking  the  avowed  and 
ostensible  object  of  the  Saratoga  meeting  as  the  true  one,  it 
constituted,  on  the  part  of  the  willing  participants,  a  criminal 
conspiracy  of  the  most  dangerous  character." 

One  of  the  chief  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  testi- 
fied to  the  competition  which  his  road  had  canied  on  with 
the  Tidewater.  "  It  certainly  was  fought,"  he  said ;  "the  rates 
were  considerably  reduced."  *  Bates  were  put  down  to  points 
80  low  that  the  railroad  men  would  never  tell  what  they  were. 
I  have  no  knowledge — I  have  no  recollection — was  all  the 
preddent  and  general  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  could  be  got  to  say,  when  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.'  "Not  enough  to  pay  for  the  wheel 
grease,"  said  the  general  freight  agent.*  The  oil  trust  also 
cat  the  prices  of  pipeage  by  its  local  lines  from  20  cents  to  5 
cents  a  barrel,  turning  cheapness  into  the  enemy  of  cheapness. 

But  the  Tidewater  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  even  so 
formidable  an  assault  as  this.  As  its  business  was  small,  its 
loeses  were  small ;  but  the  railroads,  making  this  war  on  it  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  suffered  heavily.  The  trunk-lines,  it 
has  been  calculated,  wilfully  threw  away  profits  equal  to 
$10,000,000  a  year  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a  loss  of  $100,000 
on  the  pipe  lines.*  Enough  revenue  was  lost  to  pay  divi- 
dends of  2i  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  the  roads. 

One  effect  that  followed  this  reduction  in  rates  was  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  the  price  of  oil  at  New  York,  in  which 
the  cost  of  freight  is  a  constant  element.     The  Committee  of 

I  Franklin  B.  Go  wen,  before  House  Committee  of  Commerce,  Washington,  Jan. 
VI,  1880. 

•  Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  before  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  pp.  299-300.  •  Same,  pp.  521,  B89.         ♦  Same,  p.  634. 

*  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  before  House  Committee  of  Commerce,  Washington,  Jaa 
17,1880. 
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the  New  York  Legislature  fonnd  in  the  testimony  it  heard 
reason  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  oil  trast  took  advan- 
tage of  their  advance  knowledge  to  sell  at  high  prices,  to  those 
who  did  not  know,  all  they  would  buy  for  future  delivery. 

The  "Hepburn"  report  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
1879  gives  special  prominence  to  the  computations  that 
$1,500,000  were  the  profits  of  this  speculative  deal.' 

The  customers  of  the  Tidewater,  the  independent  refiners 
in  Philadelphia,  were  charged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
on  oil  that  came  through  the  Tidewater  15  cents  a  barrel  for 
one  mile  of  hauling.  The  utmost  the  law  allowed  them  was 
half  a  cent  a  mile,  and  they  were  carrying  oil  500  miles  to 
New  York  for  the  same  charge  of  15  cents  a  barrel,  and 
less.  Under  such  pressure  these  independent  refineries,  which 
the  Tidewater  had  been  built  to  supply,  sold  out  one  after 
another.  The  Tidewater  was  then  in  the  position  of  a  great 
transporting  company,  that  had  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  bring  a  great  product  to  its  Philadelphia  terminus, 
and  found  that  refining  establishments  which  had  been  b^- 
ging  it  to  give  them  oil  had  become  the  cohorts  of  its  op- 
ponent. To  meet  this  the  Tidewater  built  refineries  of  its 
own  at  Chester,  and  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  on  New  York 
waters. 

When  asked  for  a  rate  to  another  point,  the  Pennsylvania 
gave  one  that  was  three  and  four  times  as  much  as  they  would 
charge  the  oil  trust,  but  added,  "  we  cannot  make  a  rate  on 
the  empty  cars  returning."  That  is,  as  it  was  interpreted, 
"  we  will  carry  the  oil,  but  we  will  not  permit  the  empty  cars 
to  come  over  the  roads  to  get  the  oil.  They  must  be  taken 
on  a  wheelbarrow,  or  by  canal,  or  by  balloon."*  The  war 
went  on.  Attempts  were  made  to  seduce  the  officials  of  the 
Tidewater.  A  stockholder,  who  had  been  too  poor  to  pay 
for  his  stock,  received  a  large  sum  from  the  oil  combination 
and  began  a  vexatious  suit  for  a  receivership.'    A  minority 

>  Report,  p.  45. 

'Frmnklin  B.  Gowen,  before  Pennfljlrania  House  of  RepresenUtiyet  CommittM 
on  RailroAdi,  Feb.  18,  1888.  *  See  ch.  xiil 
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farced  their  way  into  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  took 
yiolent  poeseeBion  of  it  by  a  "  farcical,  f randalent,  and  void  " 
election,  as  the  court  decided  in  annulling  it.  Its  financial 
credit  was  attacked  in  the  money  market  and  by  injunctions 
against  its  bonds. 

Affidavits  were  offered  from  members  of  the  oil  combina- 
tion denying  that  they  had  had  anything  to  do  with  these 
proceedings.  In  reference  to  these  affidavits,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Tidewater  reminded  the  court  that  that  combi* 
nation  was  a  multifarious  body.  ^^  One-half  of  them,"  he  said, 
"do  a  thing,  and  the  other  half  swear  they  know  nothing 
about  it  In  pursuance  of  tins  Machiavelian  policy,  they 
have  eight  or  ten  gentlemen  to  conduct  negotiations,  and 
ei^t  or  ten  to  say  they  do  not  know  anything  about  them." 

Then,  with  no  visible  cause,  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  fell 
below  the  demands  upon  it.  This  insufficient  capacity  was 
pleaded  in  court  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  pipe  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owners.  One  day  the  cause  was 
discovered — a  plug  of  wood.  Some  mysterious  hand  had  been 
set  to  drive  a  square  block  of  wood  into  the  pipe  so  as  to  cut 
down  its  capacity  to  one-third.  The  representative  of  the 
Tidewater  declared  in  court  Ids  belief  that  this  ping  had  been 
placed  by  '^  people  on  the  other  side  who  have  made  affidavits 
in  this  case."  A  similar  deed,  but  much  worse,  as  it  might 
have  cost  many  lives,  "was  done  during  the  contest  with  To- 
ledo, nine  years  later.* 

The  Tidewater  was  successful,  but  not  successful  enough. 
It  owned  400  miles  of  pipe,  including  the  105  miles  of  the 
trunk-line,  and  had  control  of  nearly  3,000,000  barrels  of 
tankage.  It  did  a  great  work  for  the  people.  ^'  It  was,"  the 
Philadelphia  Press  said,  in  1883,  "  the  child  of  wai\  It  has 
been  a  barrier  between  the  producers  and  the  monopoly  which 
would  crush  them  if  it  dared."  While  tliese  words  of  exulta- 
tion were  being  penned,  a  surrender  was  under  negotiation. 
The  Tidewater's  managers  were  nearly  worn  out.     These  tac- 

'  See  ch.  uvi. 
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tics  of  comptiDg  their  officers,  Blandering  tbeir  credit,  baling 
np  their  customere,  stealing  their  elections,  garroting  them 
with  lawsuits  founded  on  falsehoods,  shutting  them  off  the 
railroads,  and  plugging  up  their  pipe  in  the  dark,  were  too 
much.  They  entered  into  a  pool.  The  two  companies  in 
the  summer  of  1883  "recognized"  each  other,  as  the  traok 
lines  do,  and  agreed  to  diride  tlie  husinees  in  proportions, 
which  would  net  the  Tidewater  $500,000  a  year.  The  ao- 
nonncement  that  this  pool  had  been  forced  on  the  Tidewater 
fell  like  a  death-blow  on  the  people  of  the  oil  regions.  "  The 
Tidewater,"  the  Philadelphia  Press  said,  editorially,  "  will 
probably  retain  a  nominal  identity  as  a  corporation,  but  its 
usefnloesB  to  the  public  and  its  claim  to  popular  confidence 
and  encouragement  were  extinguished  the  instant  it  consented 
to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  anscrupnloas  monopoly  which 
resorts  to  that  means  of  conciliating  and  bribing  what  it  had 
failed  to  destroy."  As  was  anticipated  by  the  Press,  the  Tide- 
water retained  its  nominal  identity,  but  that  was  all.  Its  sur- 
render was  admitted  by  its  principal  organizer,  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Gowen.  The  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  have 
testified  to  it.  "They  made  an  arrangement  of  some  kind,  the 
conditions  of  which  I  never  knew ;  one  swallowed  the  other 
or  both  swallowed  the  other,  or  something,  and  settled  up  their 
difficulties,"' said  the  general  freight  agent.  The  president 
said :  "The  competition  between  these  pipe  lines  cetued." ' 

The  attorney  of  the  Tidewater  was  asked  if  there  were  any 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  of  the  differences 
with  the  oil  combination. 

"If  by  differences,"  he  replied,  "yon  mean  competition  in 
trade,  I  answer  the  question,  yes.    That  resulted  in  a  written 

contract The  purpose  of  the  contract  was  to  settle  the  rivalry 

in  business  between  the  two  companies,  each  company  to  take 

■  TNtimoD]!  ol  General  Freight  Agent  of  Penngjlnuiia  Railroad  (Logan,  Emer;, 
ud  We«T«r  M.  PennsjlTtnia  Rulroad),  McRean  Count;  Coart  ot  Common  Pleu, 
1 869. 

■Teslimonj,  lltaifille  uid  <^l  Git;  Independenu'  cuet  before  tlie  Intentate 
ComnerM  CominiMioii,  Deposition,  pp.  BSl-M. 
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a  percentage  of  transportation  and  gathering,  and  each  to  do 
with  the  oil  as  it  saw  fit." ' 

The  treasurer  of  the  Tidewater,  who  had  been  in  its  service 
nnoe  1880,  corroborated  its  attorney.  A  contract  had  been 
made  between  the  two;  the  date  of  it  was  October  9,  1883. 
Copies  of  the  contracts  are  in  the  author's  possession. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1892  judicially 
found  the  same  fact.  It  says :  "  About  December,  1883,  the 
pipe  lines,  with  the  view  of  getting  better  rates,  adjusted  their 
differences,  and  the  competition  between  them  ceased.  The 
pipe-line  business  appears  then  to  have  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  National  Transit  Company."  *  All  but  6  per  cent,  of 
the  National  Transit  Company  is  owned  by  the  oil  trust.  It 
formed  practically  one-third  the  imposing  bulk  of  the  $70,- 
000,000  of  the  trust  of  1882.'  If  anything  can  be  made  cer- 
tain by  human  testimony  this  evidence  proves  that  these  pipe 
lines  stopped  competing  in  1883.  The  witnesses  are  the  men 
who  negotiated  the  contract,  and  upon  whose  approval  it  de- 
pended. But  when  the  president  of  the  trust  was  asked  under 
oath,  in  1888,  if  there  were  any  pipe  lines  to  tide-water  com- 
peting  with  it,  he  named,  as  "a  competing  company,"  "the 
Tidewater  Pipe  Line." 

"  The  Tidewater  Company  ?  Does  that  compete  with  your 
company  ?" 

"  It  does." 

"  It  is  in  opposition  to  it  ?" 

"  It  is  in  opposition  to  it."  * 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denied,  in  1883,  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  company  which  had  represented  the  oil  trust 
in  this  "  swallowing  or  something  "  of  the  Tidewater.  This, 
the  National  Transit  Company,  was  the  most  important  mem- 

^Samael  Van  Syckel  v«.  Acme  Oil  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
Boifalo,  May,  1888,  before  Judge  Childs ;  Deposition  of  David  McKclvcy. 

•  TitusTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases ;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reports,  voL  v.,  pp.  4,  5. 

•Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  672. 

*Same,  pp.  889-99. 
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ber  of  the  trnet.  Under  its  cover,  by  meaoe  like  those  de- 
scribed, from  New  Tork  to  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  almost 
all  the  pipes  for  gathering  and  dietribnting  oil  have  been 
brought  into  one  ownership.  Millions  yearly  of  the  earnings 
of  this  company  were  pooled  with  all  the  others  in  the  tmst, 
and  the  president  was  receiving  his  share  of  them  fonr  times 
a  year.  He  was  the  sole  attorney '  anthorized  to  sign  contracts 
for  the  tmstees,  who  thns  held  all  the  combined  companies  in 
a  common  control.  These  tmstees,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief, 
not  only  controlled  hot  owned  as  their  personal  property 
more  than  half  the  stock  of  every  company  represented.  But 
those  facts  were  not  then  known  to  the  public.  It  was  not 
intended  that  they  shotild  be  known,  as  the  straggle  to  con- 
ceal  them  from  the  New  York  Legislature  five  years  later — 
in  1888— showed. 

"  Have  yon  any  connection  with  the  National  Transit  Com- 
pany?" he  was  asked,  after  taking  the  oath. 

"I  have  not."' 

When  the  Tidewater  passed  tinder  this  alien  control,  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  Gowen  severed  all  his  connection  with  it  He 
did  not  hold  himself  for  sale  to  any  man  who  had  money  to 
pay  fees.  He  stood  at  a  height  where  the  profession  of  law 
was  immeasurably  above  prostitntion  in  the  temples  of  justice 
—  the  odious  aspect  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  purity  in  the 
ancient  temples  of  Aphrodite  is  reproduced  in  oar  courts.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  combine  the  functions 
of  a  great  law  reformer  and  procarer  of  judicial  virtue  for 
railroad  corporation  wreckers.  He  never  forgot  what  some 
successful  lawyers  seem  never  to  remember — that  the  lawyer 
is,  as  mnch  as  the  judge,  an  o£Scer  of  the  court  and  of  jostice. 
While  he  lived  he  was  proud  to  be  recognized  as  the  chief 
defender  in  the  courts  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  it  was 
sought  to  crash  in  this  industry,  aithongh  be  thus  allied 
himself  with  the  poor  and  heavy  laden.    He  could  have  used 

■TnuM,  New  Tork  Seii»t«,  I8BB,  p.  ess. 
*TMtinionT,  Comen,  New  Tork  SenMe,  IAS3,  p,  936. 
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his  inti-monopoly  eloqaence  as  an  advertisement  of  his  valae 
to  monopoly  ;  but  he  would  not  sell  his  soul  to  fill  his  stom- 
icL  His  heart  revolted  against  the  wicked  cruel  tj  with 
which  he  Ba^v*  the  strong  misuse  the  weak,  and  his  penetrating 
mon  Banv  clearly  the  min  to  which  overgrown  power  and 
ooBsdencelesB  greed  were  hurrying  the  liberties  of  his  conn- 
try.  In  biB  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Legiskture  in 
1883,  advocating  a  law  to  prevent  the  use  of  railway  power 
by  railway  officials  to  redistribute  the  property  of  the  people 
among  their  favorites,  he  said,  speaking  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania :  '^  If  such  a  state  of 
facts  as  I  now  call  yonr  attention  to  had  been  permitted  by 
any  government  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  a  six  months,  instead 
of  the  sixteen  years  it  has  existed  in  this  Commonwealth,  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  its  ruler  would  have  been  gronnd  into 
the  dnst,  and  yet  the  good,  honest,  patient,  long-suffering  peo- 
ple have  submitted  to  it  in  this  Commonwealth  until  the  time 
has  oome  that  if  we  hold  our  peace  the  very  stones  will  cry  out. 
^*  I  for  one  intend  to  submit  to  it  no  longer.  You  may  say 
it  is  unwise  for  me  to  attack  this  wrong,  but  I  have  attacked 
it  before  and  I  will  attack  it  again.  If  I  could  only  throw  off 
the  other  burdens  that  rest  upon  my  shoulders,  I  would  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  preach  resistance  to  this  great  wrong,  as 
Peter  the  Hermit  preached  the  crusade.  I  would  go  through 
this  State  from  Lake  Erie  ^to  the  Delaware ;  I  would  go  into 
every  part  of  this  Commonwealth  and  endeavor,  by  the  plain 
recital  of  the  facts,  to  raise  up  such  a  feeling  and  such  a  power 
as  would  make  itself  heard  and  felt,  and  by  the  fair,  open, 
honest,  and  proper  enforcement  of  the  law,  right  the  wrong, 
and  teach  the  guilty  authors  of  this  infamous  tyranny 

" '  That  truth  remembered  long : 
When  once  their  slumbering  passions  waked, 
The  peaceful  are  the  strong.'" 

Mr.  Gowen  bravely  fulfilled  his  pledge  not  to  submit.  His 
principal  occupation  became  the  championship  in  the  courts 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  tlioae  viYio  '^^x^ 
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Oppressed  by  this  cnishing  power.  His  incorruptible  lanci* 
was  always  in  place,  until  the  morning  be  was  found  dead  in 
bis  room  in  Washington. 

The  oil  combination  had,  ap  to  this  time,  sent  all  its  oil 
east  by  rail  as  it  had  no  pipe  line,  and  its  faithful  fools,  the 
rulroads,  tlierefore  burned  Uieir  fingers  with  joy  to  roast  the 
Tidewater  for  so  good  a  cnstomer.  But  while  the  railroad 
officials  were  wasting  their  employers'  property  to  destroy  the 
combination's  new  competitor,  its  astute  managers,  seeing  how 
good  a  thing  pipe  lines  were,  quietly  built  a  system  of  their 
own  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroads  had  helped  them  get  hold 
of  the  pipe  lines — had  in  repeated  cases,  as  the  Erie,  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western,  the  Penosylvania,  the  Cleveland 
and  Marietta  did,  allowed  them  to  lay  their  pipes  on  the 
lands  of  the  railroads— and  were  now  to  see  the  pipe  lines 
used  to  replace  the  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  oil. 
These  oil  men  saw  what  the  railroad  men  had  not  the  wit  to 
see — or  else  lacked  the  virtne  to  live  up  to — that  the  pipe  line 
is  ao  oil  railway.  It  requires  no  cars  and  no  locomotives ;  it 
moves  oil  without  risk  of  fire  or  loss ;  it  is  very  mnch  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  railway,  for  this  freight  moves  itself  after 
being  lifted  ap  by  pumps.  The  pipe  line  was  the  sure  com- 
petitor of  the  railway,  fated  to  be  either  its  servant  or  master, 
as  the  railroad  chose  to  use  it  or  lose  it.  The  railways  Benti> 
mentally  helped  the  trust  to  gather  these  rival  transporta- 
tion lines  into  its  hands ;  then  the  trust,  with  the  real  geniiu 
of  conquest,  threw  the  railroads  to  one  side.  A  system  of 
trunk-line  pipes  was  at  once  pushed  vigorously  to  comple- 
tion in  all  directions.  While  the  members  of  the  oil  tmst 
were  building  these  pipe  hues  to  take  away  the  oil  business  of 
the  railroads,  the  officials  of  the  latter  were  giving  them  by  re- 
bates the  money  to  do  it  with.  At  the  expense  of  their  own 
employers,  the  owners  of  the  railroads,  these  freight  agents 
and  general  managers  pi'esented  to  the  monopoly,  out  of  the 
freight  eaminge  of  the  oil  business,  the  money  with  which  to 
build  the  pipe  lines  that  would  destroy  that  branch  of  tha 
buaaesa  of  the  roads. 
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It  was  the  Tidewater  that  proved  the  feasibility  of  trunk 
pipe  lines.  The  trunk  pipe  lines  the  combination  has  built 
were  in  imitation.  Extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken  to 
sophisticate  pablic  opinion  with  regard  to  all  these  matters-^ 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  public  is  the  real  capital  of  monopoly 
— and  with  great  success.  The  history  we  have  transcribed 
from  the  public  records  is  refined  by  one  of  the  combination 
into  the  following  illnminant : 

** About  1879  or  1880  it  was  discovered  that  railways  were 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  getting  oil  to  the  seaboard  as  rapidly 
as  needed.  Combined  capital  and  energy  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  No  need  to  detail  how  it  was  done.  To-day 
there  reaches,"  *  etc.,  etc.  It  must  have  been  on  some  such 
anthority  that  this,  from  one  of  our  leading  religious  journals, 
was  founded :  "  Only  by  such  union" — of  the  refiners — "  could 
pipe  lines  have  been  laid  from  the  oil  wells  to  the  tide-water, 
reducing  to  the  smallest  amount  the  cost  of  transportation."  * 
Aji  account  of  the  pipe-line  system  in  the  New  York  Sun^  of 
December  14,  1887,  describing  the  operations  of  the  great 
pnmps  that  force  the  oil  through  the  pipes,  says:  ^' Every  time 
the  piston  of  the  engine  passes  forward  and  back  a  barrel  of 
oil  is  sent  seaward.  A  barrel  of  oil  is  forced  on  its  way  every 
seven  seconds  of  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  Every  pul- 
sation of  the  gigantic  pumps  that  are  throbbing  ceaselessly 
day  and  night  is  known  and  numbered  at  headquarters  in 
New  York  at  the  close  of  each  day's  business."  This  heart 
of  a  machine,  beating  at  the  headquarters  in  New  York,  and 
numbering  its  beats  day  and  night,  stands  for  thousands  of 
hearts  whose  throbs  of  hope  have  been  transmuted  into  this 
metallic  substitute.  This  heart  counts  out  a  gold  dollar  for 
every  drop  of  blood  that  used  to  run  through  the  living 
breasts  of  the  men  who  divined,  projected,  accomplished,  and 
lost 

»  Omdnnatwru,  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  28. 
*New  Tork  Independent,  March  17,  1898. 


CHAPTER  X 

OHBAPENINa    TKAlTOPOBTATTOir 

TfiBOUGH  all  the  taogle  of  this  pipiog  aud  dancisg  one 
thread  rnns  clear.  The  oil  combioatioD  had  up  to  this  time 
been  depeodent  on  the  railroads  for  traoBportation,  but  it 
emerged  ont  of  the  fracas  the  principal  transporter  of  oil, 
made  bo  by  the  railroads.  It  nov  had  two  trnnk  pipe  lines 
to  the  BBS-coast — the  one  it  had  conquered  and  the  one  it  bad 
built — and  the  railroads  bad  made  it  a  present  of  both  of 
them. 

The  Tidewater — the  first  seaboard  pipe  line — had  been 
built  only  becauBe  the  Fennsjlrania  and  other  trunk  lines 
had  said  "no"  to  every  entreaty  and  demand  of  the  oil  regiona 
for  a  road  to  the  sea.  That  line  the  railroads  had  conquered 
for  the  combination,  as  they  conquered  for  it  the  pipe  lines 
o(  the  PennBylvania  Bailroad  in  1877.  The  second  seaboard 
pipe  line  was  bnilt  by  the  combination  with  the  railroads* 
money  to  take  away  the  railroads'  business,  and  best — or  worst 
— of  all,  while  the  railroads  were  hard  at  work  driving  the  Tide- 
water into  its  net.  Such  Ib  the  hnsiness  genius  of  our  "  rail- 
road kings." 

This  campaign  closed,  the  duty  of  the  hour  for  the  oil  ring 
vas  to  get  rates  advanced  by  rail  as  well  as  pipe. 

"  Then  they" — the  pipe  lines — "  were  anxious  to  get  good 
paying  rates,"  *  so  that  they  conld  make  a  good  thing  out  of 
the  business  of  thew  own  pipe  and  of  the  Tidewater  which 
they  had  goaranteed  $500,000  a  year.    The  advent  of  the 

■  Teatinioiiy,  TitaiTtlle  ud  Oil  City  Independeau'  cum,  Sot.  1S8,  164,  ISI, 
IstatsUle  Cammena  Commluion ;  DepotitioD  of  Oenenl  Freight  Ageot  PbuimjI- 
nuiaBMlmul,  pp.  SSI,  6S4. 
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iadependent  Tidewater  had  brought  rates  down.  The  resto- 
ration of  exclusive  control  bj  its  capture  put  rates  up.  But  it 
was  not  enough  for  the  oil  combination  to  advance  their  own 
rates.  It  must  induce  the  railroads  to  do  the  same.  The 
railroads  had  furnished  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  both 
pipes,  and  they  must  now  be  got  to  drive  business  away  from 
themselves  to  these  competing  oil  railways.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  delicate  matter  to  achieve,  but  there  was  no  trouble 
about  it. 

^  It  is  our  pleasure  to  try  to  make  oil  cheap,"  *  the  presi- 
dent of  the  oil  trust  told  Congress,  but  it  did  not  use  its  new 
facilities  to  take  in  hand  at  reduced  cost  the  carriage  of  all 
oil|  and  give  the  industry  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
pipe-line  idea.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  united  with  the  rail- 
roads to  increase  the  cost.  Under  this  new  blow  the  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  producers  whom  the  Tidewater  had  been 
built  to  keep  afloat  grounded  again.  Then  the  railroads — 
the  Pennsylvania  especially — repented  of  what  they  had  done 
to  these  their  oldest  customers,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  them 
to  renew  the  broken  promises  of  1872,  that  if  they  would  re- 
build they  should  forever  have  equal  rates  and  fair  treatment. 
One  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  was  sent  to 
them  to  say :  We  recognize  our  error  in  permitting  your  re- 
fineries to  be  abandoned  and  the  traffic  destroyed.  Wc  wish 
to  build  up  and  maintain  independent  refining  in  the  oil 
regions.  We  will  give  you  every  encouragement.  We  will 
insure  you  equal  rates,  on  which  you  can  ship  and  live.' 

These  invitations  and  guarantees  were  repeated  and  pressed. 
They  were  renewed  by  the  officials  of  the  Erie  also  :  "  You 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  building  up  your  business,"  said 
the  officials  of  the  Erie ;  "  you  shall  have  living  rates."  * 

The  independents  listened  and  believed.  They  rebuilt 
their  works  and  prospered.*  This  meant  the  return  of  cheap- 
ness— cheapness  of  transportation  over  the  railroads,  to  en- 

>  TestimoDy,  TrosU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  889. 

'TestimoDj,  Titasville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  p.  27. 

» Same,  p.  28.  *  Sauift,  ^.  %1 , 
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able  the  refiners  tbey  had  invited  back  to  life  to  compete  in 
the  market — cheapness  of  light.  Thereupon,  incredible  as  it 
seeine,  the  PenQsylvania  and  the  other  railroads  were  infln* 
enced  to  declare  war  again  upon  the  men  who  had  reinvested 
their  monej  and  their  life  energy  in  reeponse  to  these  solici- 
tations. This  new  war  began  with  a  secret  contract,  in  1885, 
for  an  advance  in  rates  against  the  independent  refiners,  who, 
in  tmstfnl  reliance  on  the  pledged  faith  of  the  railroads,  bad 
developed  their  capacity  to  2,000,000  barrels  a  year.' 

This  campaign  has  lasted  from  1885  antil  the  present  writ- 
ing, 1894.  In  it  the  pipe  lines,  the  oil  combination,  the 
Pennsylvania  Kailroad,  and  all  the  other  great  carriers  be- 
tween the  independents  and  their  markets  in  New  England, 
Enrope,  and  Asia,  have  been  mobilized  into  a  fighting  corps 
for  the  annihilation  of  the  independents.  This  case  illoBtratea 
nearly  every  phase  of  the  story  of  onr  great  monopoly:  deaf- 
ness instead  of  cheapness ;  willingness  of  the  managers  of 
transportation  to  deny  transportation  to  whole  trades  and 
sections;  administration  of  great  properties  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania Kailroad  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  owners — to  their  great  loss  —  for  the  benefit  of  favor- 
ites of  the  officials;  great  wealth  thereby  procured  by  de- 
strnction,  as  if  by  physical  force,  of  wealth  of  others,  not  at 
all  by  creation  of  new  wealth  to  be  added  to  the  general 
store;  impossibility  of  survival  in  modem  bnsiness  of  meo 
who  are  merely  honest,  hard-working,  competent,  even  thongfa 
they  have  skill,  capital,  and  customers ;  subjection  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  and  dollars  to  a  small  minority  in  oam< 
hers  and  riches ;  subservience  of  rulers  of  the  people  to  a 
faction ;  last  and  most  disheartening,  the  impotence  of  the 
special  tribunal  created  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  [>eople  on 
their  highways. 

This  secret  contract  of  1686  was  thus  described  by  the 
counsel  of  the  refiners  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission :    "  It  is  a  contract,"  he  said,  "  so  vicions  and  illegal 

■  TMtimoiij,  TiliuriUe  taxi  Oil  C^tj  IndependenU'  iwirn,  p.  17. 
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that  the  Pennfiylvania  Bailroad  refuses  to  bring  it  into  court 
for  fear  a  disclosure  of  its  terms  might  subject  it  to  a  crimi- 
Dal  prosecution." 

The  courts  have  never  been  allowed  to  see  it,  but  its  pro- 
visions are  known.  Some  of  them  were  admitted  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  what  was  charged, 
and  others  were  described  on  the  trial  by  the  counsel  of  the 
independents  from  personal  knowledge.  By  this  contract  the 
railroad  and  the  oil  combination  bound  themselves  to  advance 
rates,  and  to  keep  them  the  same  by  pipe  and  rail.  In  re- 
turn for  this  pl^ge  by  the  railroad  not  to  compete  it  was 
guaranteed  one-quarter  —  26  per  cent. — of  the  oil  business 
to  the  seaboard.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made  no  attempt 
to  deny  that  it  had  made  this  contract.  It  admitted  that  it 
had  an  arrangement  ^^  substantially  the  same  as  stated."  * 

The  combination  was  the  largest  shipper  of  oil,  and  yet  it 
wanted  freight  rates  advanced.  It  had  pipe  lines  which  could 
easily  take  to  the  seaboard  all  the  oil  that  went  thither,  and 
yet  it  gave  up  a  large  part  of  the  business  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Sailroad.  The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  knew  that  the  pipe 
line  was  a  competitor  for  the  carriage  of  oil,  and  yet  al- 
lowed it  to  dictate  an  arrangement  by  which  the  railroad  got 
only  one -quarter  of  the  business,  and  signed  away  its  rights 
to  win  a  larger  share  if  it  could. 

The  railroad  had  persuaded  the  independent  refiners  to  set- 
tle along  its  line  by  solemnly  promising  them  fair  and  living 
rates,  and  yet  now  put  its  corporate  seal  to  an  agreement  to 
make  those  rates  whatever  their  enemy  wanted  them  to  be. 
Such  was  its  honor.  As  for  its  shrewdness,  that  had  at  last 
brought  it  to  this  humiliation  in  a  business  where  it  had  once 
been  chief,  of  confining  itself  to  this  insignificant  quarter  of 
a  restricted  trafiic  instead  of  a  competitive  share  of  a  traffic 
enlarged  by  freedom  to  the  widest  correspondence  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.     The  mastery  of  the  railroad  men  by 

>  Answer  of  the  Pennsybania  Railroad ;  Tcstimonj,  Titusyille  and  Oil  Citj  In- 
dependent'** cases,  p.  866. 
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the  oil  people  was  thorough.  The  latter  did  not  agree  to  gire 
the  railroad  one-qaarter  of  their  buaiDess.  Kot  at  all.  All 
the  £ra£Sc  that  came  of  itself  to  the  railroad,  or  which  its 
freight  solicitors  drummed  up,  must  be  pat  to  the  credit  of  the 
gnaraDtee.  All  that  was  promised  the  railroad  was  that  ite 
total  should  amonat  to  one-quarter  of  the  whole  traffic  All 
the  rest  the  oil  combination  kept  for  itself. 

The  contract  went  at  once  into  Tigorons  operation.  Freight 
rates  to  the  seaboard,  which  had  been  34  cents,  and,  as  was 
proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommiasion,  were 
profitable,  were  advanced  to  52  cents  a  barrel — an  increase 
of  one-half.  The  railroad  and  the  pipe  line  made  the  raise  in 
concert,  as  had  been  agreed,  and  when  the  rates  were  changed 
again  it  was  to  still  higher  figures.  Why  should  the  clique} 
which  had  its  principal  refineries  at  the  seaboard — to  whidi 
it  had  to  transport  large  qnantities  of  oil — scheme  in  this  waj 
to  raise  the  rates  of  transportation  I  Because  it  paid  this  ex- 
cessive  rate  on  only  a  small  part  of  its  own  shipmenta,  and 
compelled  its  rivals  to  pay  it  on  all  of  theirs.  The  iadepen- 
dents  had  no  pipe  line  of  their  own,  bat  the  combination  sent 
its  own  oil  east  by  its  own  pipe  line,  excepting  only  the  qoao- 
tity  it  needed  to  add  to  the  shipments  over  the  Pennsylvanim 
to  make  good  its  goarantee  to  tiiat  railroad  of  one-qaarter  of 
the  traffic. 

The  cost  of  the  pipe-liue  service  to  its  owners  is  very  small. 
When  the  manager  of  the  pipe  lines  was  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  lawyers  of  the  railroads,  >i 
zealous  for  the  oil  combination,  though  it  was  not  a  party  in 
the  case,  as  for  their  own  clients,  fonght  through  eleven  pagee 
of  argnment  against  having  him  compelled  to  tell  the  cost  of 
pumping  oil  throngh  the  pipe  to  the  seaboard ;  and  when 
the  Commission  finally  said,  "  Oo  on,"  all  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  pipe  lines  had  to  say  was,  "I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  know." ' 

Finally,  he  was  cornered  into  an  estimate  that  the  cost 

'  TmUiiii>d7,  ntuirille  uid  Oil  (St;  IndtpendeDta'  CMttt,  p.  US. 
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of  pumping  was  6  or  7  cents  a  barrel.  His  qnestioner,  who 
had  been  the  organizer  and  manager  of  a  great  pipe  line — the 
Tidewater — ^knew  that  oil  had  been  pumped  through  for  4 
cents  a  barrel,  bnt  be  could  not  get  his  witness,  who,  no  doubt, 
had  done  it  still  cheaper,  to  admit  anything  of  the  kind. 

The  net  e£Eect  of  this  pool  with  the  railroad  was  that  the 
oil  oombinatioD  succeeded  in  making  its  rivals  pay  64  cents 
a  barrel  to  reach  the  East  and  the  seaboard,  while  it  paid 
only  16' — except  on  the  trafSc  guaranteed  the  Pennsylyania 
BaUroad — a  difference  against  competition  of  48  cents  a  bar- 
rel, a  difference  not  for  cheapness.  '^  It  only  costs  the  pipe 
line  7  cents,"  the  independents  explained  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Clommission,  ^^  and  the  published  rate  is  52.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  52  or  even  70  cents  on  some  of  their 
product  if  they  can  make  the  other  people  pay  52  upon  the 
whole  of  theirs." 

Bo  much  of  the  contract  as  we  have  referred  to  was  ad- 
mitted. Why  was  it,  then,  the  counsel  for  the  railroad  fought 
againat  showing  it,  even  to  the  point  of  pleading  that  it  might 
incriminate  his  client?'  It  was  asserted,  as  of  his  personal 
knowledge,  by  the  counsel  of  the  independents  that  this  was 
becaose  another  part  of  the  bargain  gave  the  proof  that  the 
ratea  which  had  been  made  under  the  agreement  to  put  them 
up  and  keep  them  up  were  extortionate;  that  by  a  bargain 
within  the  bargain  the  oil  combination  carried  oil  for  the 
railroad  for  the  280  miles  for  which  they  ran  practically  side 
by  side,  and  for  this  charged  it  only  8  cents  a  barrel.  The 
public,  shipping  either  by  the  railroad  or  by  the  pipe  line, 
had  to  pay  52  cents  a  barrel  for  500  miles ;  bnt  by  this  ar- 
rangement between  themselves  the  two  carriers  would  do 
business  at  8  cents  a  barrel  for  280  miles,  at  which  rate  the 
charge  to  the  public  to  the  seaboard  should  have  been  not 
quite  15  cents  instead  of  52  cents. 

The  statement  was  also  made  that  the  oil  combination,  in- 

■  TitusrlUe  tnd  Oil  Citj  Independents*  cases,  Petition  and  Complaint 
*  Same,  Testimonj»  p.  867. 
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atead  of  giving  the  railroads  the  biuinesB  it  has  gaannteed 
them,  makes  its  obligation  good  by  turning  over  to  them  peri- 
odically a  checlc  for  the  profits  they  would  have  bad  on  haul- 
ing that  amount  of  traffic.  As  the  guarantee  was  made  as  a 
consideration  for  the  maintenance  of  high  freight  rates,  anch  a 
payment  by  it  would  amount,  in  cold  fact,  to  paying  those  ia 
chai^  of  the  highways  a  large  bribe  to  deny  the  use  of  them 
to  the  people. 

This  declaration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bargain  was  made 
by  the  counsel  for  the  refiners  seeking  relief  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiasioo.  In  bis  argument  demanding 
the  production  of  the  document  be  said :  "  I  have  had  it  io 
my  hand  and  read  every  word  of  it,  and  know  exactly  wh^ 
it  contains." ' 

The  sharpest  legal  stru^le  of  the  case  was  made  on  the  de- 
mand that  this  paper  be  produced.  The  Commission  decided 
that  it  was  "wholly  immaterial,"  althoogh  the  chairman  had 
previously  said;  "It  seems  to  na  that  we  cannot  exclude  this 
evidence."  It  was  a  document  establishing  interstate  ratea^ 
and  these  are  required  by  law  to  be  published,  and  the  Com- 
mission  had  always  before  this  been  liberal  in  compelling  the 
production  of  papers  which  related  to  the  making  of  rates.* 
The  Commission  had  shortly  before  been  threatened  in  this 
case  by  the  counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  with  ex- 
tinction if  it  insisted  upon  evidence  of  the  cost  of  piping  oil 
which  the  oil  combination  refused  to  give. 

"  It  is  possible  that  the  powers  of  thia  Commisaion  may  be 
tested,"  *  bullied  the  counsel  of  the  railroad.  The  inemben 
of  the  Commission  laughed  ostentatiously,  but,  for  whatever 
reason,  they  gave  the  powerful  corporations  on  trial  no  caoBo 
thereafter  to  "  test  their  powers,"  which  have  slept  while  jus- 
tice tarried,  and  the  victims  of  this  "  contract "  were  kept  an- 
der  its  harrow  for  three  long  years  more,  where  they  still  lis. 

The  tax  levied  upon  the  consomera  of  oil  by  this  agre»- 


I  TaaHmcmj,  lltunUle  ud  Oil  (Sty  Indepcndnti'  euct,  p.  ITL 
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ment  for  high  freights  amounts  to  millions  a  year.  This 
agreement  la  at  this  writing  still  in  force.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  similar  arrangements  exist  with  the  other  trunk- 
lines.  The  result  is  the  surprising  fact  that  ^'oil  rates  are 
▼ery  much  higher  than  they  were  twelve  years  ago,  and  when 
there  was  no  pipe-line  competition !" '  This  is  true  also  in 
the  field  of  local  pipeage — the  transportation  of  the  oil  from 
the  wells  to  refineries  and  railroads.  Under  the  caption  of 
^  cheapening  transportation"  the  counsel  of  the  oil  trust  said, 
before  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1888 :  <'  In  1872  the  pipe- 
line system  was  in  its  infancy.  A  number  of  local  lines  ex- 
isted. Their  service  was  inefficient  and  expensive.  There 
was  DO  uniform  rate.  The  united  refiners  undertook  to  unite 
and  systemize  this  business.  They  purchased  and  consoli- 
dated the  various  little  companies  into  what  was  long  known 
as  the  United  Pipe  Line  System.  The  first  effect  of  this  com- 
bination was  a  reduction  of  price  of  all  local  transportation  to 
a  uniform  rate  of  at  first  30,  and  soon  after  20  cents  per 
barrel."  * 

^Tbe  united  refiners"  and  ^^to  unite  and  systemize"  are 
smooth  phrases,  full  of  the  unction  of  good  -  fellowship  and 
political  economy.  When  the  "united  refiners"  took  pos- 
session of  the  pipe  lines  wliich  had  been  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  "co-operation,"  they  did  not  reduce  rates — they 
advanced  them.  "The  uniform  rate  of  20  cents,"  for  in- 
stance, is  an  advance  of  300  per  cent,  on  the  rate  of  5 
cents  made  by  the  trust's  pipe-line  system  during  the  war 
with  the  Tidewater,  and  over  the  similar  rates  made  during 
the  earlier  pipe-line  competition.*  The  nominal  rate.  Con- 
gress learned  from  one  of  the  oil  -  country  men,  was  30 
cents  for  that  service,  but  by  competition  the  actual  rate  was 
down  to  5  or  10  cents.  "  They  consolidated  and  placed  it 
at  20  cents,  and  it  has  remained  at  20  cents,  I  think,  since 

*  National  Oil  GompaDy,  Limited,  to  iDterstatc  Commerce  CommiBsion,  March 
90,  1893. 

*  Cimbinaiioni:  Their  Um  and  Ab^tses,  by  S.  C.  T.  Dodd,  p.  26. 

*  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  8688. 
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the  year  1876.  .  .  .  The  whole  prooeeB  of  traoBportation 
has  been  cheapened.  Pipe  that  coat  4S  cents  a  foot  bai 
Id  that  time  been  got  for  10  cents.  The  qaality  of  the 
pipe  was  improved,  bo  that  tbere  ia  not  the  leakage  or  the 
wastage.  There  are  all  thoBe  improTementB  and  inrentiooa 
that  have  cheapened  it.  We  pay  the  same  now  aa  we  did  fif- 
teen yeara  ago.  We  hare  rednced  the  cost  of  our  wells  at 
least  50  per  cent.  They  have  rednced  nothing."  *  From 
other  Bonrces,  once  in  a  while,  facta  have  come  to  light  show- 
ing  how  much  less  than  cheap  the  local  charge  of  90  cents 
a  barrel  ia.  For  instance,  it  was  shown  before  Congress  that 
a  line  which,  with  its  feeders,  had  fifty  miles  of  pipe,  and 
cost  $70,000,  made  a  clear  profit  in  ita  first  six  months  of 
$40,000,  charging  sometimes  less  than  this  rate  of  20  cent* 
a  barrel.' 

It  ie  impoBsible  to  compnte  how  mnch  the  defeat  of  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  charges,  or  to  allow  the  eonstrnction  of  com- 
peting linee,  has  cost  the  people.  Tbe  Bardick  Bill  alone,  to 
regulate  prices  of 'pipeage  and  storage  in  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  calcnlated  by  conservative  men,  woald  have  aaved  at  least 
$1,000,000  a  year.  The  killing  of  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  op  the  high  prices  of  the  pipe  lines,  which  finally 
rest  in  the  price  of  oil. 

When  the  combination  got  possession  of  the  pipe  line  to 
Bofialo,  which  others  had  hniit  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  it 
could  interpose,  it  raised  the  rates  of  pipeage  to  25  cents 
a  barrel  from  10  cents,'  and  as  happened  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1885,  the  railroads  to  Buffalo  in  1882  raised  their  rates 
simoltaneonely  with  the  pipe  line.  Pittsburg  had  the  same 
experience.  When  its  independent  pipe  line  was  "united 
and  Bystemized"  by  being  torn  np  and  converted  into  "old 
iron,"  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had 
told  its  projectors  it  would  be,  the  rates  of  transportation  for 
oil  went  np.*    The  same  thing  happened  at  Cleveland.     At 

■  Tettlnidii;.  Tniiu,  OongKU,  ISSS,  p.  71. 

■  Sune,  p.  41S.  *Sum,  p.  itfc 
~    ~          )■  oni  (A«  BtpMie,  b;  J.  T.  Hudion,  p.  BS. 
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the  rate  at  which  the  Lake  Shore  road  carries  oil  from  Cleve- 
land to  Chicago — 857  miles  for  38  cents  a  barrel — it  should 
ehaige  less  Uum  15  cents  for  the  140  miles  between  Oil  City 
and  Cleveland ;  bnt  as  late  as  1888  it  charged  25  cents.  Why  % 
The  efiEect  of  the  railroad  charge  is  that  little  oil  comes  by  rail 
to  Cleveland  from  the  oil  regions ;  it  goes  by  the  pipe  line  of 
thoee  whom  the  Lake  Shore  has  been  ^^  protecting  "  ever  since 
the  Sooth  Improvement  contract  of  1872.  There  have  been 
8,000,000  barrels  of  this  business  yearly.  The  railroad  offi- 
cials exercise  their  powers  to  drive  traffic  from  the  railroad  to 
a  eompeting  line.  Why  f  We  can  see  why  the  combination, 
which,  by  the  possession  of  this  pipe  line,  is  a  competitor  of 
the  Lake  Shore,  should  desire  such  an  arrangement ;  but  it 
edats  by  the  act  of  the  Lake  Shore  Bailroad.  Why  f  The 
theories  of  self-interest  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  road  would  find  out  why.* 

The  pipe  lines  are  the  largest  single  item  in  the  property 
of  the  oil  combination.  Here  its  control  has  been  the  most 
complete;  and  here  the  reduction  of  price  has  been  least. 
This  ia  a  telltale  fact,  soon  told  and  soon  understood. 

>  See  pp.  69-70. 


CHAPTER  XI 

80H0  OF  THB  BABBBL 

G-KHius  coald  take  bo  nnapeakable  a  thing  as  a  Bhirt  tod 
dog  it  into  an  immortal  Bong,  bnt  a  barrel — and  an  oil-barrel, 
greasy  and  ill-smelling — even  genioa  conld  do  nothing  with 
that.  Bat  the  barrel  playa  a  leading  r61e  in  the  drama  of  the 
great  monopoly.  Ont  of  it  have  flown  Bhapes  of  evil  that 
have  infected  private  fortnnes,  the  prosperity  of  more  than 
one  indastiy,  the  fidnciary  honor  of  great  men,  the  faithfal- 
noBS  of  the  6overnment  to  its  citizens.  Perhaps  a  part  of 
what  gening  could  do  for  the  shirt — force  a  hearing  for  the 
wronged  —  may  be  done  for  this  homely  vessel  of  the  Btmg- 
gling  independent  by  the  kindly  solicitude  of  the  people  to 
learn  every  secret  spring  of  the  rain  of  their  brothers. 

The  market  —  the  barrel  that  went  to  market — the  freight 
rate  that  stopped  the  barrel  that  went  to  market — the  railway 
king  who  made  the  rate  that  stopped  the  barrel  that  went  to 
market  —  the  greater  king  who  whispered  behind  to  the  rail- 
way king  to  make  the  rate  that  Btopped  the  barrel  that  went 
to  market — this  is  the  house  that  Jack  unbuilt. 

Such  is  the  superiority  of  a  simple  business  organization, 
where  "  evolation  "  has  not  carried  the  details  of  the  indnatry 
ont  of  sight  of  the  owner,  and  where  the  master  and  man, 
buyer  and  seller,  are  in  toach,  that  the  independent  refinen 
could  overcome  the  tax  imposed  on  them  by  this  pooling  of 
the  pipe  line  and  the  railroads,  and  not  only  survive  but  pros- 
per moderately.  During  the  three  years — from  1885  to  1888 — 
following  the  first  attack  npon  them  nnder  the  contract  juBt 
described,  they  state,  in  their  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  in  1888,  they  were  "  enabled  by  their  ad- 
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vantages  in  the  local  markets  to  keep  up,  maintain,  and  even 
increase  their  business."  *    These  "  outsiders "  shipped  their 
oil  largely  in  barrels  because  the  trunk-lines  had  made  it  as 
nearlj  impossible  as  they  could  for  them  to  ship  in  tank-cars. 
They,  like  all  in  the  trade,  could  not  live  without  access  to 
the  European  market.    Out  of  every  hundred  barrels  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  products  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  forty 
ire  of  an  illuminating  oil  not  good  enough  to  bo  burned  in 
this  country.    It  must  be  sold  in  Europe  or  not  sold  at  all ; 
and  a  manufacturer  who  cannot  get  rid  of  40  per  cent,  of 
hit  product  must  give  up  manufacturing.     To  destroy  the 
btrrel  method  of  shipment  would  destroy  those  who  could  use 
no  other ;  and  to  close  their  outlet  to  Europe  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  manufacture  for  the  home 
supply.    The  barrel  was  the  only  life-raft  left  to  the  sinking 
independent. 

They  who  had  planned  the  secret  pool  of  1885  between  the 
pipe  line  and  the  railroads,  and  the  further  advance  of  rates 
by  both  in  1888,  now  called  upon  the  railroads  to  deliver  a 
final  atroke  against  the  independents.'  The  railroads,  when  di- 
rected in  previous  years  to  say  "  no  "  to  applications  for  transpor- 
tation, and  "no"  to  those  who  wanted  the  right  to  put  their 
own  tank-cars  on  the  road,  had  obeyed  ;  they  obeyed  again. 

A  pretext  for  the  suppression  of  the  barrel  was  easily  found. 
It  was  a  poor  one,  but  poor  pretexts  are  better  than  none. 
When  the  future  "trustees"  of  the  "light  of  the  world" 
were  doing  a  small  fraction  of  the  business,  they  got  the  con- 
tract of  1872  from  the  railroads  to  "overcome"  all  their  com- 
petitors, on  the  pretext  of  "  increasing  the  trade." "  When 
by  this  contract  and  those  that  followed  it  they  had  secured 
nine-tenths  of  the  trade,  they  got  the  railroads  to  say  "no" 
to  the  remaining  one-tenth,  on  the  pretext  that  they  could  not 
ship  as  much.*    When  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  declared 

ifitasTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  Nos.  168,  164,  168.  Petition  and 
Complaint,  p.  4. 

*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  '*  In  the  Matter  of  Relatiye  Tank  and  Barrel 
Ratee  on  Oil,'' 1888.  Letter  of  0.  B.  Boberts.         » Seech,  v.         *Se^cVN\\\. 
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it  to  be  a  crime  for  railroade  to  forbid  penons  the  ro&d  be- 
caose  the;  could  oot  ship  as  mnch  aa  others,  the  combioation 
bad  the  railroadB  shut  oat  ita  rivala,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
did  not  nee  tank-cars,'  although  tank-cars  "are  worse  thao 
powder."  When  regular  tank-care  were  offered  bj  its  compet- 
itors for  shipment — as  to  the  Pacific  coast — the  combinatio& 
introduced  an  inferior  tank-car,  of  which  it  claimed,  without 
warrant,  as  the  coorts  afterwards  held,  that  it  owned  the  patent, 
and  so  obtained  the  sole  right  of  way  across  the  continent,  on 
the  pretext  that  other  shippers  did  not  use  this  poor  car.* 

The  pretext  now  nsed  against  the  refiners  of  PennsylvaBia 
was  the  passing  phrase,  "  He  mnst  pay  freight  on  barrela," 
in  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
earning  Sontbern  traffic.  This  decision  had  no  relevancy  to 
the  oil  business  of  the  Korth.  Six  months  went  by  after  it 
was  given  with  no  intimation  from  any  one  that  it  related  in 
any  way  to  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  be  so  applied 
it  had  to  be  tamed  inside  oat  and  upside  down.  In  the  Bioe 
case  the  Commission  had  decided  that  freight  ratea  must  be 
rednced  on  barrel  shipments.  This  was,  in  the  sharp  language 
of  the  decision,  to  pnt  an  end  to  "the  most  unjust  and  in- 
jnrione  discrimination  against  barrel  shippers  in  favor  of  tank 
shippers,"  a  discrimination  which  the  Commission  has  else' 
where  said  "inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerfo) 
combination." 

In  ordering  this  reduction  it  said :  "  Even  then  the  shipper 
in  barrels  is  at  some  disadvantage,  for  be  must  pay  freight 
on  barrels  as  well  as  on  oil." 

By  "  must  pay  "  the  Commission  meant  "  was  paying."  It 
was,  as  it  afterwards  protested, "  rather  a  statement  of  a  pre- 
Tailing  practice  than  a  ruling."  *  And  the  remark  f  nrthermore 
concerned  the  trade  in  the  South  and  Southwest  alone,  where 
special  circumstances  existed  not  found  at  the  North. 

Six  months  after  this  decision  the  Pennsylvania  and  other 


'  Sm  balow,  uid  otL  iTii.  '  Sm  ch.  ixnii. 
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Northern  roads  made  these  words,  ^^He  must  pay  freight  on 
the  barrels,"  the  occasion  of  an  increase  of  rates,  which 
stopped  the  refineries  of  the  independents.  They  were  car- 
rying free  the  heavy  tanks — *^  the  most  nndesirable  business 
we  do,"  in  the  language  of  their  freight  agent.  They  had 
been  carrying  the  barrels  of  the  independents  free  for  twentji 
years.  Now,  continuing  to  carry  the  tank -cars  free,  they 
levied  m  prohibitory  transportation  tax  on  the  barrels.  To 
cvp  it  all,  they  declared,  in  announcing  the  new  rule,  that 
it  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Oommission.  But  the  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  is  fonnd  admitting  that  it  was  the  oil  combination  that 
dictated  the  move — *^  the  seaboard  refiners  insisted."  '^ITpon 
your  dedaion"  (in  the  Bice  case)  ^^  being  promulgated,"  he 
wrote  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  'Uhe  seaboard 
refiners  insisted  that  we  were  bound  to  charge  for  packages," 
barrek,  not  tanks,  '^  as  well  as  for  the  oil."  ' 

The  seaboard  refiners  were  the  members  of  the  oil  trust ; 
the  others  at  the  seaboard  had  been  wiped  out  years  before  by 
the  help  of  the  railroads.  Though  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
was  not  a  party  to  the  case  before  the  Commission,  though  it 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  change  its  practice,  which  was 
what  it  ought  to  be,  it  did  now  change  it  from  right  to  wrong. 
The  Commission  had  ordered  that  discrimination  between  the 
barrel  and  the  tank  should  cease.  The  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  not,  strange  to  say,  been  practising  that  forbidden  kind  of 
discrimination,  immediately  resorted  to  it,  and,  stranger  still, 
gave  as  its  reason  the  order  of  the  Commission  against  it.  It 
most  have  been  a  keen  eye  that  could  find  in  a  ^^  qualified  and 
incidental  remark,"  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
styles  it,  in  such  a  decision,  a  command  to  charge  for  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  and  increase  freight  rates ;  but  such  an 
eye  there  was — an  eye  that  will  never  sleep  as  long  as  Na- 
both's  vineyard  belongs  to  Naboth. 

>  In  the  matter  of  RelatiTe  Tank  and  Barrel  Rates  on  Oil.    Letter  of  Pretident 
Boberta^  Interatate  Commeroe  CommiaBion  reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S65. 
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All  the  trunk-line  railroads  to  the  East  took  part  in  the  new 
regulation — September  3,  1888 — that  freight  must  b«  paid 
thereafter  on  the  weight  of  the  barrels  as  well  as  on  the  oil 
itself,  and  at  the  same  rate.  This  increased  the  eoet  of 
transportation  to  New  York  to  66  cents  from  53  cents,  and 
to  other  points  proportionate!;.  Freight  rates  on  the  oil 
of  "the  seaboard  refiners"  who  shipped  in  tanks  were  left 
untOQched.  In  the  circulars  announcing  the  change  it  was 
said  to  be  done  "in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Iq- 
teretate  Commerce  Commission."  '  When  the  refiners  whom 
this  advance  threatened  with  rain  wrote  to  expostulate,  they 
got  the  same  reply  from  all  the  railroad  officials  as  from 
President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  :  "  The  ad- 
vance in  ratee  ....  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission."  ' 

The  Commission  immediately  called  the  responsible  official  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was  the  leader  in  this  move, 
"to  a  personal  interview,"  "expressed  their  snrprise,"  and 
suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  circular  and  of  the  increased 
rates.  This  was  in  Angust.*  No  attention  was  paid  to  this 
by  the  road.  The  Commission  waited  until  October  10th, 
and  then  sent  a  formal  communication  to  the  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  was  followed  by  correspondence 
and  personal  conferences  with  him.  The  Commission  pointed 
oDt  that  the  statement  of  the  circular  was  "  misleading,"  "  not 
true,"  "decidedly  objectionable";  that  the  Commission  had 
made  no  decision  with  reference  to  the  rates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  or  the  other  Eastern  lines ;  that  its  decision,  ap- 
plicable solely  to  the  roads  of  the  South  or  Southwest,  had 
been  that  rates  on  barrels  mast  be  reduced,  and  that  it  was  not 
right  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the  rates  on  bar- 
rels. Finally,  the  Commission  said  that  if  it  had  made  any 
ruling  applicable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  it  would  have 


'  IntanUta  Gommerce  CommiuioD  reports,  toI.  ii.,  p.  SBB. 
*  ntoiTille  uid  Oil  Cit;  ludependeuta'  cwet.     Exhlbiu,  pp.  ( 
*lDt«ntat«  OommerM  GoomiiMioD  rtporU,  toI.  ii.,  p.  SAS. 
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been  compelled  to  hold  that  its  practice,  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  of  carrying  the  barrels  free,  since  it  carried  tanks 
free,  was  ^'  just  and  proper,"  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  an  advance  in  its  rates  was  called  for.' 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  the  body  spe- 
cially created  by  Congress  to  interpret  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  one  of  the 
common  carriers  under  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  and  its 
managers  were  subjects  of  jurisdiction,  not  jadges.  Bat  its 
method  of  running  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  as  if 
it  were  one  of  its  limited  trains,  was  now  applied  with  equal 
confidence  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  in- 
sisted that  it  was  itself,  not  the  Commission,  which  was  the 
judge  of  what  the  latter  meant  by  its  own  decisions.  The 
road  continued  the  rates  against  which  the  Commission  pro- 
tested. The  Commission  demanded  that  the  assertions  that 
the  new  rule  of  charging  for  the  barrels  and  the  advance  of 
rates  was  made  "in  accordance  with  the  directions"  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  withdrawn.  The  Penn- 
sylvania road  responded  with  another  circular,  in  which  it 
changed  the  form  but  repeated  the  substance.  "  The  action 
referred  to  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  the  prac- 
tice of  this  company  to  the  principles  decided  by  the  Inter- 
Btate  Commerce  Commission."  The  Commission  protested 
that  it  was  not  laying  down  any  such  "  principles,"  but  the 
corporation  declared  that  that  was  what  it  "understood,"  and 
held  to  the  advance  made  on  that  understanding.' 

To  the  almost  weeping  expostulations  of  the  Commission 
in  interviews  and  letters,  to  show  that  it  had  said  nothing 
which  could  justify  the  action  of  the  roads,  the  officials  made 
not  the  slightest  concession.  "  I  did  not  consider  it  in  that 
way,"  said  one  of  them.*  "That  was  their  (the  Commis- 
sion's) view  of  the  case,  but  it  was  not  shared  by  us,"  said  the 


'  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3C5. 

*Same. 

'  Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  Cit?  Indepeiiclenta*  cases,  p.  4^^. 
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President  of  the  PeDnsjWania  Railroad.  "It  was  eoDsidered 
best  to  continue  the  practice,"  he  said.' 

"  Wh;  did  yoD  not  i-eacind  the  order!"  he  was  asked  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"  We  Quderetood  their  mling  to  be  a  mling  for  the  whole 
country,"  he  incorrigibly  replied. 

The  railway  president  stadioiuly  withheld  any  assaranoe 
that  hewonld  obey  if  the  Commission  iasaed  a  direct  com- 
maDd,  which  it  had  not  done,  thoogh  it  had  the  authority. 

"We  would  then  take  the  subject  up,"  he  said. 

Change  the  order  to  comply  with  the  ruling  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission  the  roads  would  not  and  did  not* 

All  the  roads  to  the  seaboard  and  New  England  had  made 
the  order  in  concert,  and  together  they  maintained  it.  It  waa 
one  band,  evidently,  that  moved  them  all,  and  thoogh  that 
hand  moved  them,  for  the  benefit  of  a  carrier  rival  of  theirs 
— the  pipe  line  of  the  trust— against  their  own  customers, 
against  their  own  employers,  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Qovemment,  all  these  raiboad  presidents  and 
freight  agents  obeyed  it  with  the  docility  of  domestic  animals. 

These  officials  were  the  loyal  subjects  of  a  higher  power 
than  that  of  tlie  United  States,  higher  even  than  that  of  tbeir 
railway  corporations.  They  serve  the  greatest  sovereign  of 
the  modem  world — the  concentrated  wealth,  in  whose  coort 
the  presidents  of  railways  and  repnblicB,  kings,  parliaments, 
and  congresses  are  but  lords  in  waiting. 

Thanks  to  the  superior  enterprise  of  their  greater  need,  the 
independents  of  Oil  City  and  Titnsrille  had  been  able  to  enr- 
▼ive  the  blows  that  had  preceded,  but  this  was  too  mudi. 
They  had  weathered  the  surrender  in  1883  of  the  Tidewa- 
ter Pipe  Line,  which  had  promised  them  freedom  forever. 
Even  the  "  contract "  which  made  the  allied  pipe  lines  and 
the  railroads  in  1885  one,  to  tax  them  half  as  much  again  for 
transportation,  had  not  broken  them  down.    In  spite  of  it 


)  TMImuir,  ntiUTUle  u»d  (HI  Otj  lodepMidanU'  omm,  pp.  MS,  H*. 
•8uM,p.  H8. 
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they  hftd  been  able  '^  to  maintain  and  increase  their  busineas."  * 
Bot  now  they  closed  their  works.  The  new  attack  had  been 
shrewdly  timed  to  spoil  for  them  in  that  year — 1888 — the 
season  of  greatest  activity  in  the  export  to  Enrope  and  Asia. 
They  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
^^The  greater  proportion  of  onr  refineries  are  idle."'  ^^I 
have  not  a  customer  in  the  entire  New  England  States.  I 
have  not  had  since  the  advance  of  last  September." 

^  How  was  it  before  the  advance  t" 

"  I  had  a  number  of  customers." ' 

Labor,  though,  as  always,  the  most  silent,  suffered  the  most. 
Three  hundred  coopers  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  Titusville 
alone  within  a  short  time,  and  the  loss  of  employment  to  the 
*#orkmen  in  the  refineries  was  still  more  serious.  This  was 
not  because  trade  was  bad.  Exports  were  never  greater  than 
in  1889.  Government  statistics  reveal  as  in  a  mirror  what 
WIS  being  done. 

The  exports  of  refined  petroleum  increased  21  per  cent,  in 
1889  over  1888.  But  Perth  Amboy,  from  which  the  inde- 
pendents shipped  for  the  most  part,  showed  a  decrease  of  over 
18(  per  cent.  By  the  stroke  of  a  freight  agent's  pen  the 
business  of  these  men  was  being  taken  from  them,  to  be  given 
to  others.  The  general  tide  was  rising,  but  their  feet  were 
sinking  in  a  quicksand. 

The  export  business  of  Boston  in  oil  was  given  to  the  '^  sea- 
board refiners  "  by  the  same  stroke.  Freights  that  had  been 
$100  were  now  $174  to  Boston,  and  $188  to  New  York. 
These  rates  were  so  high  as  to  stop  oil  from  going  through. 
**The  Nova  Scotia  trade,"  it  was  testified,  "goes  to  New 
York,  and  from  there  by  water,  whereas  they  used  to  buy  in 
Boston.  Boston  brokers  will  ship  oil  from  New  York  and 
get  it  to  Nova  Scotia  cheaper  than  if  it  went  from  Boston, 
whereas  when  we  had  the  export  rate  we  could  compete  in 
that  market."  *    Two  months  later  most  of  what  remained  of 

1  TitusrUle  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases.    Petition  and  Complaint. 
'TefltimoDj,  Titusville   and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  44,  110,  893, 
396.  '  Same,  p.  401.  *  Saiu^,  p.  ^^^. 
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the  boBinees  of  the  independents  in  Hew  England  was  added 
to  the  gift  of  their  foreign  trade,  whicli  had  already  been 
made  to  the  "  seaboard  refiners."  By  an  order  of  October  25, 
1888,  the  railroads  made  it  known  to  these  "  pestilences,"  oa 
the  lawyers  of  the  railroads  called  the  independent  refinerfi  in 
court,'  that  they  woald  not  be  allowed  to  send  any  more 
through  shipments  into  New  England.  This  was  done,  as  io 
Ohio  in  1879,' without  the  notice  required  by  law,  though  id 
the  meantime  a  Federal  law  had  been  passed  requiring  notice.' 

This  order  was  the  finishing  touch  in  the  task  of  using  the 
freight  tariff  to  prevent  freight  shipment.  It  shut  the  inde- 
pendents—the hunted  shippers — oat  of  over  150  towns  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  including  Man- 
chester, Burlington,  Portland,  Salem,  in  which  they  had  bnilt 
up  a  good  business,  and  it  made  it  impossible  to  reach  these 
places  except  by  paying  high  local  rates  —  from  station  to 
station  —  which  were  not  required  of  their  competitor,  who 
shipped  on  through  rates.  The  railroads  wontd  take  the  oil 
of  the  independents  for  shipment,  but  would  not  tell  them 
what  the  rates  would  be.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  moves  of  this 
game,  we  see  the  railroad  managers  of  a  score  of  different 
roads,  at  points  thousands  of  miles  apart,  taking  the  same  step 
at  the  same  time,  like  a  hundred  electric  clocks  ticking  all 
over  a  great  city  to  the  tune  of  the  clock  at  headquarters  that 
makes  and  breaks  their  circuit. 

The  independents  were  saved  by  a  Canadian  railroad  from 
the  dcstrnction  which  American  railroads  had  planned  for 
them.  The  Grand  Trunk  gave  them  a  rate  by  which  they 
could  still  do  some  business  in  the  npper  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, thongh  to  do  this  they  bad  to  ship  the  oil  into  Canada 
and  back  into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  abolition 
of  through  rates  in  "cheapening"  oil  was  that  the  people  of 
Vermont,  for  instance,  had  to  pay  2  cents  a  gallon  more  than 
any  other  place  in  New  England.' 

•  See  p.  U6.  <  Bee  ch.  it. 

*  Te«tinion7,  TitutTiUig  ud  Oil  Gtj  ladependaDta'  cbki,  pp.  aS3-S4. 
'  Same,  p.  288. 
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While  all  access  for  others  to  New  England  was  ent  off,  the 
*  seaboard  refiners,"  sending  the  oil  in  free  tanks  to  the  sea- 
board, transshipping  it  there  into  vessels  by  the  facilities  of 
**  which  they  have  a  monopoly," '  easily  made  their  own  the 
boflineaB  of  their  rivals  in  the  150  towns  from  which  the  latter 
were  thus  cnt  off.  No  one  has  been  able  to  move  all  the  rail- 
roads in  this  way,  as  one  interlocking  switch,  to  obey  a  law  or 
accommodate  the  public.  But  it  was  done  easily  enough  for 
this  kind  of  work.  Possession  was  got  of  the  railway  mana- 
gers at  the  initial  points,  as  was  done  so  successfully  in  an- 
other case,*  and  all  the  other  railway  managers,  as  far  as  Boston, 
followed  in  their  trail.  Reproducing  the  tactics  in  Ohio  in  1879, 
it  was  only  against  oil  that  this  attack  of  the  tariff  was  made. 
Other  freight  for  export,  of  which  there  was  a  vast  variety, 
eontinued  to  be  carried  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  as  before.' 

All  the  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road  had  to  do  with  the 
ml  on  its  way  to  Europe  was  to  pass  it  along  to  the  next  linp. 
Whether,  after  leaving  his  road,  it  went  by  the  way  of  Boston 
or  that  of  New  York  made  no  difference  to  his  road,  and  was 
in  no  way  his  affair.  But  it  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
lo  those  who  wanted  all  the  business  of  Europe  and  America 
for  themselves,  and  we  consequently  find  him  serving  them, 
and  dis-serving  his  employer  (the  railroad),  by  charging  21 
cents  a  barrel  if  the  oil  was  going  to  Boston  after  leaving  his 
line,  but  only  IS-j^  cents  if  it  was  going  to  New  York. 
When  asked  if  he  thought  he  was  justified  as  a  railroad  man 
nnder  the  law  in  making  the  charges  for  what  he  did  vary 
according  to  what  was  done  by  the  business  after  it  left  his 
hands,  he  refused  to  answer. 

"You  will  not  answer!" 

"  Not  at  present."  * 

All  the  connecting  and  following  roads  are  on  record  as 
having  protested  against  the  measures  in  which  they  followed 

*  TitusTille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commis- 
sion Reports,  vol  ▼.,  p.  415.  *  See  chs.  rv.,  xyi.,  XYii. 
'  Testimony,  TitnsTille  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  pp.  268-886. 
«  Same,  p.  476. 
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the  lead  of  the  initial  lines.*  The  freight  agent  of  the  West 
Shore  Railroad  declared  that  the  prohibition  of  through  ship- 
ments to  the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maine  "occurred  simply  through  mistake;"  but 
the  mistake,  he  acknowledged,  had  never  been  corrected.* 
This  "  mistake "  and  that  of  September,  which  preceded  it, 
put  an  end  to  a  large  business,  amounting  in  1888  to  900,000 
barrels.  The  men,  whom  the  railroads  began  to  massacre  after 
having  pledged  them  full  protection,  saved  a  fraction  of  their 
trade  in  New  England,  as  we  have  seen,  only  by  taking  refuge 
with  a  foreign  railroad.  The  railroads  against  their  will,  as 
they  swore,  lost  business  as  well  as  honor,  but  the  mistake 
was  not  corrected. 

It  would  tax  the  imagination  of  a  Cervantes  to  dream  out  a 
more  fantastic  tangle  of  sense  and  nonsense  in  quixotic  com- 
bat  than  that  which  these  highwaymen  spun  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  scientific  railroading."  All  that  highway  control 
could  do  to  destroy  the  barrel  shippers  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tank  shippers  was  done ;  and  yet  the  barrel  method  is  the  safer 
and  more  profitable  for  the  railroads.*  The  cars  that  carry  oil 
in  barrels  can  return  loaded;  the  railroads  have  to  hanl  the 
tank^^ars  back  empty  and  pay  mileage  on  them.*  For  a  series 
of  years  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  damage  from  carry- 
ing oil  in  barrels  was  less  than  half  the  damage  from  the 
carrying  of  oil  in  tanks.*  The  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  tells  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  the  carriage  of  oil  in  tank-cars  "  is  the 
most  undesirable  business  we  do."  He  described  a  smash-up 
at  New  Brunswick  where  there  was  a  collision  with  a  line  of 
tank-cais.  The  oil  got  on  fire ;  it  ran  two  squares,  got  into  a 
sewer,  overfiowed  the  canal,  which  was  then  frozen  over,  and 
followed  the  ice  a  square  or  two  beyond.     Besides  having  to 

>  TetOmonj,  TitusvUle  and  OU  Citj  Independents'  cases,  pp.  168,  461,  537. 

*  Same,  p.  267.  'Same,  p.  296. 

*Same,  Testimony  of  General  Freight  Manager  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroadi 
pp.  161-62. 

*Same,  Testimony  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  PennsyWania  Railroad,  ppi 
628,  687. 
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pij  Dearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  damages  for  the  de- 

strnetion  done,  the  railroad  lost  its  bridge,  which  cost  two  or 

three  hundred  thousand  dollars.    It  lost  more  money  than 

it  ooold  make  carrying  oil  for  ten  years.    ^^  I  regard  it/'  he 

and,  '^  as  worse  than  powder  to  carry ;  I  would  rather  carry 

loything  else  than  oil  in  tanks."'    Barrel  shipments  being 

the  best  for  the  railroads,  these  princes  of  topsy-turvydom 

move  heayen  and  earth  to  destroy  them.* 

There  was  no  end  to  the  '^  mistakes  "  made  by  the  railroads 
for  the  '^  self-renunciation  "  of  their  business,  though  this  was 
in  favor  of  those  whose  pipe  line  made  them  rivals.  They 
changed  more  for  kerosene  in  barrels  than  for  other  articles  of 
more  value,  contradicting  their  own  rule  of  charging  what 
the  traffic  will  bear.  They  let  the  combination  carry  sixty- 
two  gallons  in  every  tank  free  on  the  theory  of  leakage  in 
tranaportation.  ^'  The  practice,"  said  the  Commission,  ^^  is  so 
(>bviou8  and  palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  discussion  of  it 
is  necessary ;"  and  they  ordered  it  discontinued.* 

Though  the  railroads  brought  back  the  tanks  free,  for  the 
return  of  the  empty  barrels  they  never  forgot  to  charge. 
This  charge  was  made  so  high  that  at  one  time  it  prohibited 
the  return  from  all  points.*  '^The  monopoly  uses  a  large 
number  of  barrels  in  New  York  City,"  the  independents  said 
to  the  Commission ;  '^  it  is  to  its  interest  that  empty  second- 
hand barrels  should  not  be  retnrned  to  the  inland  refiner." 
When  this  was  brought  out  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  rail- 
roads promised  to  make  reparation,  but  had  not  done  so  years 
[ater  when  the  case  was  still  ''hung  up"  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 
It  was  not  lack  of  capital  or  of  diligence  that  made  the  in- 

'  TcBtimooy  of  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Kicolai 
md  Brady  vt.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  et  al^  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commis* 
DOD,  Jan.  23,  1888. 

*  The  new  rates  prohibited  the  traffic.  Testimony,  Titusvillc  and  Oil  City  Inde- 
|>eiident8'  cases,  pp.  97, 110, 139, 141, 146-48,  888-84, 898,  896,  897,  400,  401,  402. 

'Dedaion  in  Rice,  Robinson,  and  Witberop  case,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
lioD  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  131. 

^Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents^  cases,  p.  t^% 
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dependents  ose  barrels  instead  of  tanks;  tanks  were  useless  to 
them.  All  the  oil  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroads  at  the 
seaboard  had  been  sarreodered  to  the  combination  for  its  ex- 
closive  nse.'  These  were  the  only  pUces  where  tank -can 
conld  be  nnloaded  into  steamers.  "  There  are  no  facilities  to 
which  we,  as  ontside  refiners,  hare  access  to  load  bnlk  oil  into 
vessels,"  and  none  where  these  refiners  conld  send  oil  in  tank- 
cars  to  bo  barrelled  for  shipment  abroad.*  No  matter  how 
many  tank-cars  and  tank-vessels  the  independents  might  have 
provided,  th^j  conld  not  have  got  them  together.  Between 
the  two  were  the  docks  in  the  nnrelenting  grip  which  held 
solely  for  its  private  ase  the  shipping  facilities  of  these  pnblio 
carriers.  Not  even  oil  in  barrels  conld  the  independents  get 
through  these  oil  docks. 

The  Weehawken  oil  docks  of  the  Erie  road  on  New  York 
harbor  are  the  beet  in  the  world.  The  Erie  Railroad  has 
$920,760  invested  in  them,  bat  only  one  shipper  can  ose  them 
either  for  tanks  or  barrels. 

The  Western  traffic  manager  of  the  Erie  was  asked : 

"  Wonld  yon  take  a  shipment  there  over  the  Erie  road  of 
independent  oil  consigned  to  the  New  York  docks  1" 

"  No,  sir."  ■ 

The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  refuses  to  haul  tank-cars  for 
the  independents  to  any  other  point  at  New  York  than  the 
terminals  so  controlled  by  the  combination.  It  will  not  haa) 
them  to  other  docks  of  its  own.  It  will  not  let  oil  be  shipped 
over  its  line  to  the  points  at  which  it  connects  with  oUier 
roads  for  other  harbors,  though  it  will  take  shipments  of 
anything  else  than  oil.'  This  amounts  to  a  refusal  to  allow 
the  independents  to  use  tank-cars  or  tank-steamers.  Prac- 
tically the  same  policy  is  pursued  by  all  the  main  tmnk-lines. 
These  independents  conld  get  rid  of  their  export  oil  only 
by  Belling  to  the  combination.  Tbrongh  its  other  self — the 
company  which  controls  the  terminals — it  has  kept  au  agent 

' New  Tofk  Aiwrnblj  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  44. 

*  TeMimon;,  ntuiTiUs  ud  Oil  Cit;  Independents'  otMS,  p.  36. 

'Baiae,  p.  VlQ.  'SuDe,  p.  SSI. 
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in  the  oil  regions  for  years  to  bay  for  export  this  refined  oil 

which  its  owners  and  makers  could  not  export  themselves. 

This  is  the  ^^  immediate  shipment "  of  1878  in  another  phase.' 
^Toa  have  to  sell  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  order 

to  get  your  oil  shipped  in  bulk  from  Communipaw?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

^'  The  independent  cannot  get  his  oil  into  a  bulk  vessel  at 
Oommanipaw  P' 

"No,  sir.''* 

To  meet  these  disclosures  the  Pennsylvania  presented  two 
affidavits.  One  was  from  its  general  freight  agent  that  its 
tank-cars  were  offered  freely  to  all ;  but  it  did  not  deny,  for  it 
could  not  deny,  any  of  these  facts  about  terminals,  which  ex- 
plained why  the  flies  did  not  walk  into  its  parlor.  The  other 
affidavit  was  from  the  secretary  of  the  corporation  controlling 
the  terminals  for  the  oil  combination,  and  it  similarly  de- 
clared that  its  accommodations  were  furnished  '^  upon  exactly 
the  same  terms  to  all."  How  long  it  had  been  doing  so,  or 
how  long  it  would  continue  to  do  so,  it  did  not  state,  as  the 
independents  pointed  out  to  the  Commission.  If  this  were 
the  truth  instead  of  being,  as  the  independents  hinted,  '^  evi- 
dently a  situation  that  has  been  recently  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  this  application" — to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  further  delay — why  had  none  of  the  inde- 
pendents, dying  for  want  of  export  facilities,  resorted  to 
it !  This  was  not  explained,  for  it  could  not  be.  The  inde- 
pendents explained  the  situation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  ''The  inland  refiner  who  intrusts  his  oil  to 
a  storage  company  at  the  seaboard  with  a  view  to  export- 
ing, puts  himself  completely  into  the  power  of  such  con- 
cern. The  exactions  that  may  be  unfairly  imposed  in  indi- 
vidual cases  for  '  loss  by  leakage,'  'dumping  and  mixing  for 
off- color  or  off- test,'  'cost  of  water  white  oil  for  mixing,' 
'  tares,' '  tares  guarantee,'  '  commissions  on  sales,' '  interest  on 

*  See  ch.  Tiil 

•Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  Mr.  Ck>nfer,  June  17, 

1S91,  p.  12. 
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goods  until  loaded  aud  paid  for/ Mocidental  expeneea,'  and 
uian;  other  kuown  matters  of  charge,  may  amoant  to  a  par- 
tial confiscation  of  the  cargo." 

The  corporation  which  manages  this  monopoly  of  the  ter- 
minals at  Communipaw  is  a  mysterions  concern.  Who  own 
its  stock,  and  what  its  relations  with  the  railroad  are,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  could  not  find  out.  Its  pres- 
ident and  treasnrer  were  summoned  to  testify,  but  refused  to 
attend.  The  manager  of  the  oil  combination's  pipe  lines 
stated  that  he  knew  of  stock  in  the  company  that  was  owned 
by  a  member  of  the  trust,  though  he  afterwards  qualified 
that  he  did  not  know  it  "  positively."  '  The  charge  that  this 
company  was  controlled  by  the  monopoly  was  specifically 
made  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  was 
not  denied,  and  the  Commission  fonnd  that  the  oil  combinv 
tiou  "  have  a  monopoly  of  those  facilities  to  the  ezclnsion  of 
complainants."*  It  thus  reported  the  same  state  of  facts  in 
1892  as  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1879. 

The  barrel  was  therefore  the  fountain  of  life  for  the  inde- 
pendent.  Without  barrels  he  could  not  get  his  oil  on  board 
ship  for  export,  and  without  exporting  he  coold  not  live  and 
refine  for  the  home  market.  The  oil  combination  ships  in 
harrels  also.  According  to  the  figures  given  in  this  case  by 
one  of  its  "assistant  managers"  its  shipments  by  barrel  are 
very  large.  This  testimony  was  introduced  to  make  it  appear 
cruel  to  insinuate  that  the  difference  between  barrels  and 
tanks  was  made  by  the  railroads  to  favor  it,  since  it  as  veil  as 
the  independents  used  barrels.  The  Commission  openly  ex- 
pressed its  dissatisfaction  with  this  evidence,  and  dismissed 
the  subject  by  the  conclusive  observation  that  the  combina- 
tion gains  more  by  the  low  tank-car  rates  than  it  loses  by  the 
high  barrel  rates.'  For  the  independent,  however,  the  dif- 
ference in  rates  was  almost  all  lose,  for  he  at  that  time  shipped 
mostly  in  barrels.  The  high  prices  it  made  for  oil  and  for 
freights  at  Titiisville  and  Oil  City  did  not  hurt  the  combina- 

■  TeattiDonr,  Titiuvllle  and  Oil  Cilj  iDilepeodenta'  cue>,  pp.  UT-3S, 

'  Sune,  Bqxm  and  Opinion  of  tlie  Cammiuion.  ■  Sune. 
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tioo.    It  had  only  to  close  its  refineries  there  and  transfer 

tiieir  business  for  the  time  to  its  establishments  elsewhere. 

This  it  did,  keeping  some  of  them  idle  for  years/ 

Sach  was  the  story  told  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,  in  many  hundred  pages  of  testimony,  by  the  refiners 
of  Oil  City  and  Titus ville,  who  appealed  to  it  for  the  justice 
'^witboat  expense,  without  delay,  and  without  litigation" 
promised  the  people  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  created.'  The  game,  of  which  you  have  perhaps 
been  able  to  get  a  dim  idea  from  the  printed  page,  the  Com- 
missioners saw  played  before  them  like  chess  with  living  fig- 
areB.  For  years  the  principal  subject  of  their  official  investi- 
gations had  been  the  manoeuvres  of  the  oil  ring.  They  had 
been  compelled  by  the  law  and  the  facts  to  condemn  its  rela- 
tion with  the  railroads  in  language  of  stinging  severity,  as 
every  court  has  done  before  which  it  has  been  brought.  Bet- 
ter than  any  other  men  in  the  country,  except  the  men  in  the 
ring,  the  Commissioners  knew  what  was  being  done.  They 
oomprehended  perfectly  who  the  "seaboard  refiners"  were 
whose  demand  that  their  competitors  should  be  shut  out  of 
Europe  and  New  England  was  better  law  with  the  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  Railroad  than  the  decisions  of  the  Commission.  They 
needed  no  enlightenment  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  secret  con- 
tract between  the  members  of  the  oil  trust  and  the  Pcnusyl- 
▼ania,  nor  any  instruction  that  the  "  pool "  between  the  pipe 
line  and  the  railroad  was  as  hostile  to  the  public  interest  as 
any  pool  between  common  carriers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  had  openly  hinted  that 
the  relations  of  the  oil  trust  and  the  railroads  were  collusive, 
and  thai  the  spring  from  which  they  flowed  was  a  secret  con- 
tract.* It  was  shown  to  the  Commission  that  at  the  same 
time  the  railroads  advanced  their  rates  the  oil  combination 
bid  up  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  the  Titusville  and  Oil 

^  Testimonj,  Titosyille  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  127-28. 
*  Report  of  Senate  Select  Committee,  Interstate  Commerce,  49th  Congress,  1st 
ion,  18S6,  p.  214. 
'  Testimony,  Titusnlle  and  Oil  City  Independents'  cases,  p.  21S^. 
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City  refineries.  This  is  called  "advanciog  the  premium/'' 
The  raise  of  the  freight  rate  added  14  cents  a  barrel  to  the 
cost  of  prodaction,  and  the  increased  price  of  oil  put  on  12 
cdhts  more,  either  item  large  enough  to  embarrass  competition. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  decision  recog- 
nized the  practical  simultaneity  of  the  three  movements  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  independent  refiners :  (1)  the  bidding  up 
of  the  price  of  crude  oil  against  them ;  (2)  the  new  rule  of 
charging  for  the  weight  of  the  barrel ;  and  (3)  the  abrogation 
of  the  through  rates  to  New  England.  These  three  things 
occurred  in  a  period  of  about  two  months.  This,  the  Commis- 
sion says,  lends  color  to  the  charge  that  there  was  concert  of 
action  between  the  combination  and  the  railroad. 

The  Commissioners  in  their  sittings  had  seen  that  the 
counsel  for  the  railroads  did  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  their  attack  on  the  barrel  shippers  was 
just  or  proper.  Although  "  the  seaboard  refiners,"  for  whose 
pecuniary  profit  these  things  had  been  done,  were  not  on  trial, 
their  witnesses,  agents,  and  attorneys  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  kept  close  watch  of  the  testimony  and  arguments. 
The  Commission  had  its  attention  called  specifically  to  the 
fact  that  the  defence  of  the  railroads  on  trial  was  being  di- 
rected by  the  same  "seaboard  refiners"  who  had  "  insisted" 
that  the  railroads  should  violate  the  law.  The  counsel  for  the 
Erie  road  was  frank  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  they  who 
had  prompted  that  carrier  in  its  litigation  before  the  Com- 
mission. When  the  Erie  appeared  before  the  Commission  to 
give  "  further  testimony,"  its  representative  could  not  tell  at 
whose  request  its  application  therefor  had  been  made,  and 
said  he  had  known  nothing  about  the  matter  until  the  day  be- 
fore. Three  of  the  six  witnesses  then  examined  were  from 
the  offices  of  the  oil  trust,  whose  members  had  refused  to 
oome  when  summoned.  The  only  subpoenas  they  obey  are 
those  issued  from  their  own  headquarters. 

The  president  of  the  oil  combination's  pipe  lines — who  is 

*  TetUmoiij,  Titosrilla  aad  Oil  CSty  Independents'  cases,  pp.  20,  46, 76, 12S-S9, 
17W7. 
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ako  the  president  of  the  steamship  line  in  which  its  members 

are  interested — and  the  vice-president  of  the  pipe  lines,  and 

the  president  and  the  treasnrer  of  the  company  which  holds 

for  the  trust  the  monopoly  of  the  terminal  facilities,  and  the 

President  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  Eailroad, 

tod  its  vice-president,  were  all  served  with  official  notice  to 

eomeand  testify.   But  these  gentlemen  refused  to  appear.   '^  It 

is  for  your  honors,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  refiners,  sugges- 

bVely,  ^^  to  determine  what  obedience  shall  be  paid  to  your 

rabpcenas." '    But  the  Commission  did  nothing. 

The  defendant  corporations,  and  their  lawyers,  officers,  and 
m'tnesses,  made  no  pretence  of  treating  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  anything  more  than  a  physical  re- 
spect The  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies  practi- 
cally told  the  Commission  that  its  decisions  were  subordinate 
to  theirs,  and  that  they  knew  better  than  it  what  its  rulings 
meant.  Witnesses  refused  to  answer  questions  they  found 
awkward,  and  the  lawyers  gave  the  court  to  understand  that 
if  it  did  what  they  did  not  like  they  would  snuff  it  out.  The 
Commission  heard  one  of  the  refiners  who  was  a  petitioner 
before  it  assailed  with  coarse  vituperation,  described  in  open 
court  as  a  "pestilence,"  *  because  he  had  dared  to  write  more 
than  once  to  the  railroads  for  the  reduction  of  rates  which 
would  save  him  from  destruction,  and  which  the  Commission 
had,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times,  said  the  railroads  ought 
to  give  to  all. 

The  Commission  had  itself,  outrunning  the  complainants, 
been  the  first  to  "  pointedly  disapprove "  the  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  barrel  shippers,  and  to  call  upon  the  railroads  to  re- 
scind their  action.  This  protest  it  had  made  repeatedly — first 
with  the  subalterns,  then  with  the  chief  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad,  in  personal  interviews,  letters,  and  finally  in  an  offi- 
cial pamphlet,  which  was  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  judge  be- 
tween it  and  the  corporation.  It  had  reiterated  its  protest 
in  a  formal  decision  rendered  September  5,  1890,  after  delib- 

'  Testimony,  Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independents*  cases,  pp.  804-6. 
*Same,  p.  486. 
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eratiag  serea  months  oq  the  evidence  and  M^meDts.  In 
this  "  they  recalled  the  fact,  now  almost  aDcient  history,  that " 
the  change  was  "  pointedly  disapproved  by  the  CommiBsioo  ** 
when  first  made,  and  with  lamentations  noted  that,  tboogb  al- 
most two  years  had  passed,  "  the  carriers  bare  failed  to  com* 
ply  with  the  saggestions  there  made.  In  charging  for  the 
weight  of  the  barrels  as  well  as  the  oil,  the  carriers  that  make 
nse  of  both  modes  of  transportation  have  disregarded  the 
principles  plainly  and  empbaUcally  laid  down  by  the  Commis- 
aion  in  the  cases  cited,  and  have  paid  do  attention  to  the  snb- 
eeqoent  official  memorandnm  explanatory  of  the  decisions  in 
those  cases,  bnt  have  persisted  in  maintaining  a  discriminatioQ 
against  barrel  shippers.  An  order  requiring  the  discontinn' 
ance  of  the  discrimination  has  therefore  become  necessary." ' 

"  An  order  has  therefore  become  necessary."  The  Commis- 
sion then  ordered  one  road  concerned  in  this  separate  case  to 
"  cease  and  desist "  within  thirty  days.  Althongh  several  cases 
afiectiDg  a  nnmber  of  refiners  and  a  nnmber  of  roads  bad  been 
beard  and  sabmitted  together,  as  practically  one  in  traffic,  ter- 
ritory, circamstances,  and  the  main  qnestion,  it  confined  its 
decision  to  the  case  which  involved  only  one  road,  and  that  a 
subordinate.  There  the  Commission  stopped;  and  there  it 
stuck  for  more  than  two  years,  from  September  5,  1890,  to 
November  14,  1892,  refraining  from  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  ofFender,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ie  the  representative  carrier  in 
tiie  oil  traffic.  It  controls  all  the  oil  hnsiness  that  passes  over 
its  lines,  no  matter  bow  far  away  it  originates.  The  initial 
road  which  led  the  attack  on  the  barrel  shippers  is  snbsidiary 
to  the  Feuneylvania  in  the  oil  hnsiness,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
controls  its  rates  and  regulations.'  The  Pennsylvania  has  been 
the  head  and  front  of  the  railroad  attack  on  these  men,  and  has 
been  the  open  nullifier  of  the  law  and  the  Commission  in  this 
matter.    It  was  the  principal  defendant  on  trial,  and  its  case 

'  lotanUM  CominerM  Oommiwioa  ReporU,  roL  Ir.,  p.  131. 
*  TMtimiMT,  TiluiTilk  >n4  Oil  Citj  ludependenU'  cues,  pp.  188,  198,  UH 
*W.  Wl. 
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waa  identical  with  that  of  the  others,  except  that  it  was  the  most 
AigraDt;  bat  uo  order  would  the  Commission  issue  against  it 
for  two  years.  Wendell  Phillips  says:  '^  There  is  no  power  in 
0D6  State  to  resist  such  a  giant  as  the  Pennsylvania  road.    We 
hve  thirty-eight  one-horse  legislatures  in  this  country ;  and  ' 
Hre  have  a  man  like  Tom  Scott  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  his  hands,  and  if  he  walks  through  the  States  they 
have  no  power.    Why,  he  need  not  move  at  all ;  if  he  smokes, 
18  Grant  does,  a  puff  of  the  waste  smoke  out  of  his  mouth  up- 
sets the  l^islatures."    When  the  Commission  had  ordered  a 
change  of  rates  on  barrels  in  the  South,  the  Pennsylvania  did 
the  Commission  the  double  disrespect  of  declaring  that  that 
order  was  binding  upon  itself  against  the  protest  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  of  using  an  order  to  reduce  rates  as  an  excuse  for 
raising  them.    But  now  when  the  Commission,  September  5, 
1890,  made  a  decision  on  the  same  point  in  a  case  arising  in 
the  territory  and  traffic  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  was  the 
chief  carrier —  a  case,  too,  of  a  bunch  of  cases  in  which  the 
Pennsylvania  was  a  defendant  —  that  road  ignored  it.    The 
Commission,  in  the  Bice,  Bobinson  and  Witherop  case,  in  1890, 
promulgated  the  very  rule  which  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad 
established,  which  it  had  been  following  for  twenty  years, 
and  which  its  officers  before  the  Commission  swore  was  the 
correct  one,  but  the  Pennsylvania  refused  now  to  accept  and 
follow  it.    The  road  which  was  now  ordered  to  go  back  to 
the  correct  practice,  and  which  had  perforce  done  so,  was  the 
initial  road.     The  Pennsylvania  had  followed  its  initiative  in 
adopting  a  "false"  and  "misleading"  and  "unwarranted" 
practice,  but  would  not  follow  it  in  changing  to  the  good. 

The  attitude  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  road  and  the  Com- 
mission were  thus  placed  towards  each  other  was  this :  Shall 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  be  allowed  to  make  a  charge 
which  the  Commission  volunteered  to  rebuke  it  for  making, 
and  which  it  had  decided,  in  the  parallel  case  of  another 
road  in  the  same  situation,  was  altogether  unwarranted  and 
must  cease?  They  stood  thus  facing  each  other  more  than 
two  years.    There  was  apparently  no  excuse  for  delay  the 
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Comniissiou  would  not  accept.  At  one  time  it  granted  post- 
ponement on  the  plea  of  <i  lawyer  that  his  father  was  sick. 
More  than  the  lawyer's  father  were  sick ;  a  whole  community 
of  basiness  men  were  sick ;  the  entire  country  was  sick,  its 
industry,  law,  polities,  morals — all.  The  administration  of 
justice  was  sick.  If  the  facts  had  been  uncertain,  or  the  law 
undetermined,  the  course  of  justice  would  still  have  seemed 
cruelly  sluggish ;  but  here  was  a  matter  in  which  the  facts  and 
the  law  in  question  had  been  settled,  and  by  the  Commission 
itself,  over  and  over  again.  The  only  thing  remaining  was 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  well  as  the  road  which  was 
its  next  neighbor,  must  obey  the  law.  The  railroad  against 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  in  1890 
on  this  point  joined  the  Pennsylvania  at  Irvineton  and  Corry. 
The  Commission  put  the  law  into  force  on  one  side  of  those 
points,  but  for  two  years  gave  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  others  "  rehearings ''  and  other  means  of  delay,  and  did 
not  open  its  lips  to  say  that  the  same  law  must  reign  on  the 
other.  The  conduct  of  this  corporation  meant  that  it  in- 
tended to  respect  neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  law ;  that  it  recognized  the 
will  of  cliqued  wealth  as  the  supreme  law ;  that  the  proteeta- 
tions  of  loyalty  to  the  law  and  the  Commission  with  which  it 
accompanied  its  defiance  of  both  were  not  offered  as  a  dis- 
guise of  respect,  but  were  chosen  as  a  method  which  would 
most  embarrass  the  people's  tribunal  in  upholding  itself  and 
the  rights  of  the  citizeqs.  All  that  was  needed  by  those  who 
had  contrived  and  were  continuing  the  wrong  was  time — they 
had  everything  else.    Time  they  got,  and  plenty  of  it. 

July  15, 1891,  the  refiners  said  to  the  Commission :  ^<  Two 
and  one-half  years  have  elapsed  since  these  complaints  were 
filed,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  We  earnestly  hoped  that  we 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  this  Commission  that  this  re- 
spondent was  infiicting  on  complainants  a  great  and  unneces- 
sary wrong,  which  merited  the  most  speedy  remedy  and  re- 
dress possible.  If  we  have  failed  in  this  we  are  unable  to 
ascribe  the  failure  to  a  lack  of  evidence  or  promptness  in  pi^ 
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nnting  it.    It  was  not  thought  possible  that  all  this  great 
length  of  time  would  be  required  to  reach  a  conclusion  in 
these  matters,  under  all  these  circumstances,  especially  after 
the  decision  in  the  Rice,  Kobinson,  and  Witherop  case  (Sep- 
tember 5,  1890).     The  enemies  of  the  complainants  could 
loroely  have  found  or  wished  for  any  more  effectual  way  of 
iDJQring  complainants  than  by  a  long  delay  of  their  cause. 
Farther  delay  simply  means  further  injury  to  complainants." 
The  two  years  and  a  half  have  gone  on  to  more  than  jBve 
years.     A  decision  has  been  made,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  delay  prevented  the  injured  men  from  going  to  any  other 
tribunal  with  their  complaint.    They  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing alive,  though  barely  alive,  because  the  price  of  their  raw 
material  has  declined  a  little,  and  given  them  a  margin  to 
cling  to.     This  delay  has  denied  them  justice  in  the  special 
tribunal  they  were  invited  to  attend,  and  has  also  denied 
them  the  relief  they  could  have  got  from  other  courts. 

The  Commission  heard  all  this  urged  by  eloquent  coun- 
sel. It  heard  the  men  who  were  being  crushed  tell  how  their 
refineries  were  being  closed,  their  customers  lost,  their  business 
wrecked,  their  labor  idle,  while  the  trade  itself  was  growing 
larger  than  ever.  It  saw  the  statistics  which  proved  it.  But 
no  practical  relief  have  the  independents  of  Oil  City  and 
Titnsville  been  able  to  get  from  it.  They  have  lost  the  busi- 
ness, lost  the  hopes  of  five  years,  lost  the  growth  they  would 
have  made,  lost  five  years  of  life. 

This  delay  of  justice  is  awful,  but  it  is  not  the  end,  for 
the  decision,  though  it  came  at  last  in  November,  1892,  has 
brought  no  help.  It  required  the  roads  to  either  carry  the 
barrels  free  or  furnish  tank-cars  to  all  shippers,  and  for  the 
past  ordered  a  refund  of  the  freight  charged  on  barrels  to 
shippers  who  had  been  denied  the  use  of  tank-cars.  More 
than  five  months  after  it  was  rendered  the  independents,  in  an 
appeal  (April  20,  1893)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, called  its  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  none  of  the  railroads 
in  any  one  of  the  cases  has  as  yet  seen  fit  to  obey  any  of  its 
orders  save  such  and  to  such  extent  as  they  fouw^  IYi^tgl  ^^- 
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vantageous  to  themBelreB,  altbongh  the  time  for  doing  eo  haa 
expired."  Hore  appalling  etill,  it  appeared,  in  an  application 
made  ia  March,  1893,  b;  the  PeaDB^lvania  Bailroad  for  a  le- 
opening  of  the  case,  that  these  years  of  litigatioB  were  bot 
preliminary  to  farther  litigation.  The  counsel  of  the  railroad, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  previously  warned  the  Com- 
miseion  that  its  powers  "may  Ue  tested,"  now  informed  it 
that  the  road,  if  the  application  for  further  delay  were  not 
granted,  wonld  "  await  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
enforcement  of  what  it  believed  to  be  an  erroneons  order." 
And  in  another  passage  it  referred  to  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commission  as  being  simply  proceedings  "in  advance  of 
any  final  determination  of  the  case  on  its  merits."  Foar 
years  and  a  half  had  been  consumed  when,  as  the  indepen- 
dents pleaded  to  the  Commission,  "  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  that  as  many  months  would  have  sufficed,"  and 
yet  these  are  only  preliminary  to  "  the  final  determination  of 
the  case  on  its  merits." 

"The  delay  suffered  has  been  despairing — killing,"  was  the 
agonized  cry  of  the  independents  in  their  plea  to  the  Intei^ 
state  Commerce  Commission  not  to  grant  this  new  delay. 
"  We  pray  that  no  more  be  permitted."  But  in  Novembw, 
1893,  more  delay  was  permitted  by  granting  another  applica- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  "rehearing."  This 
was  limited  to  thirty  days,  but  these  have  ran  into  months, 
and  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  Five  years  have  now  passed  in 
this  willV-the-wisp  pursuit  of  justice  "without  delay." 

And  another  "outsider,"  who  has  been  a  suppliant  since 
March,  1889,'  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  same  relief — the  free  carriage  of  barrels  where  tanks  are 
carried  free — is  still  a  snppliant  in  vain.  The  Commission 
consumed  three  years  in  hearings  and  rehearings,  only  to 
report  itself  nnable  to  decide  this  and  other  important 
points  raised  by  him.  It  was  "  a  most  perplexing  inquiry," 
"we  are  not  prepared  to  hold,"  "  we  desire  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  situation,"  and  "the  results  ex- 
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hibited  by  recent  experience."    ^^No  snch  intimation  is  in- 
tended," said  the  Commission,  as  that  it  is  right  for  the  roads 
to  charge  for  barrels  when  they  carried  tanks  free — not  at  all. 
"We  simply  refrain  "  from  stopping  the  wrong,  and  "  reserve 
further  opinion  for  fuller  information  and  more  satisfactory 
inqniry."    Perhaps,  however,  by  "voluntary  action" '  the  rail- 
roads which  had  contrived  this  wrong  would  be  good  enough 
to  stop  it,  though  the  Commission  was  not  good  enough  to 
order  them  to  do  so!    The  Commission  held  that  the  rates 
were  '^  unlawful ;  but,  for  want  of  sufficient  data,  we  do  not 
nndertake  to  point  out  the  particular  modifications  and  re- 
dnctions  which  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice."  *   "  We 
are  not  now  prepared  to  determine,"  "  we  feel  unable  to  pre- 
scribe," "  is  not  now  decided,"  "  reopened  for  further  evidence 
and  argument,"  are  the  phrases  with  which  the  Commission 
glided  away  from  the  settlement  of  other  vital  points  as  to 
which  its  intervention  had  been  invoked  for  more  than  three 
years.    Even  when  it  directed  the  railroads  to  reduce  their 
charge  it  added  "  to  what  extent  the  Commission  does  not  now 
determine,  and  the  cases  will  be  held  open  for  such  further," 
etc     And  there  his  case  hangs  even  unto  this  day,  for  since 
this  "  not-now-decided  "  decision  the  "  outsider "  has  never  re- 
newed his  appeals  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
concerning  these  cases  or  others,*  but,  hopeless  of  redress,  has 
let  them  go  by  default. 

The  secret  contract  stands,  but  the  barrel  men  survive, 
barely,  despite  monopoly,  by  changing  to  tank-cars,  and  get- 
ting a  pipe -line  and  some  terminals.  They  create  seaboard 
facilities  and  persuade  the  Jersey  Central  to  haul  their  tanks. 
To  meet  this  road  they  lay  the  pipe  now  to  be  described,  and, 
to  escape  railroads  altogether,  will  build  to  New  York,  if  not 
ruined  meanwhile. 

>  Riee  cmsee,  Noa.  184,  186,  194.  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  Reports, 
▼oL  ▼.,  p.  198.  '  Same. 

'  Oeorge  Rice  m.  The  St  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Go.  et  a/.,  and  same  vt, 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  et  aL  Interstate  €k)mmerce  Ck>m- 
mission  Reports,  toL  ▼.,  p.  660. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

UKFINIBHED  MABOH  TO  THE  8E4. 

Between  May  and  December,  Sherman  made  his  maFch 
from  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  sea,  cutting  the  Confederaey 
in  two.  For  thirty  years  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
been  trying  to  break  a  free  way  to  the  ocean  through  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  oil  combination,  and  in  vain.  For  ten 
years  the  hope  of  independent  outlet  to  the  sea  from  the  oil- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  lay  prostrate  under  the  blow  of  the 
surrender  of  the  Tidewater.  Twice  the  people  have  tried 
again,  only  each  time  to  be  headed  off.  The  first  of  these  two 
rallies  collapsed  in  the  shut-down  of  1887 ;  the  second  was 
stopped  at  the  cannon's  mouth  by  an  armed  force  at  Hancock, 
New  York,  in  the  year  of  peace,  1892. 

By  1887  the  people  of  the  oil  regions  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  losing  the  independent  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,' 
and  began  to  make  new  plans  for  getting  to  the  sea.  By 
some  means  the  committee  to  whom  they  had  intrusted  the 
management  of  the  new  enterprise  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
New  York  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  oil  combination, 
who  had  measures  of  conciliation  to  propose  that  would  make 
it  unnecessary  to  build  the  new  pipe  lines.  This  committee, 
and  finally  the  constituency  it  represented,  were  made  to  believe 
that  the  cause  of  the  woes  of  the  oil  country  was  simply  and 
only  that  there  was  too  much  oil — not  that  there  were  too 
many  empty  or  half-filled  lamps.  They  agreed  to  cut  down 
their  business  one-half,  and  were  lured  away  from  the  project 
of  getting  full  prices  on  a  full  product.    The  outcome  was 

I  See  chap.  iz. 
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the  "shut-down"  of  1887.    The  producers  were  persuaded  it 
would  bring  back  oil  to  a  dollar  a  barrel  —  to  stay  there ; 
I.  bat  after  a  brief  and  unremunerative  spurt  in  values,  a  re- 
I    action,  ksting  to  the  present,  carried  prices  to  a  lower  level 
I    than  ever,  and  the  producers  found  that  the  last  state  of  those 
I    who  let  such  spirits  enter  them  is  always  worse  than  the  first. 
I       Several  times  before  this  the  oil  producers  had  tried  to  imi- 
I    tate  the  policy  of  scarcity,  which  the  most  brilliant  business 
/    inooesses  are  teaching  to  be  the  royal  road  to  wealth.    It  is 
Y    stated  by  the  report  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Petroleum 
/    Producers'  Union '  that  the  producers  had  twice  entered  into 
arrangements  with  the  oil  combination  to  lessen  the  product 
and  r^ulate  the  price  of  crude  petroleum,  and  that  in  each  case 
the  arrangement  had  been  violated  by  the  latter  when  it  seemed 
about  to  become  profitable  to  the  producer.    Hence,  when  in- 
vited to  confer  for  a  third  venture  of  this  sort,  the  Council  de- 
clined to  do  so.     But  in  1887  the  invitation,  extended  for  the 
fourth  time,  was  a  third  time  accepted.    The  producers  suc- 
ceeded in  the  restriction,  but  they  did  not  better  their  con- 
dition.   These  men  gave  the  world  the  spectacle  of  the  pro- 
ducers flirting  with  the  solitary  and  supreme  buyer  of  their 
product,  in  the  belief  that  lie  would  help  them  to  raise  their 
price  against  himself. 

The  agreement  which  was  made  with  the  producers  was 
shown  before  Congress.*  The  producers  were  bound  for  a 
year  from  November  1, 1887, "  to  produce  at  least  17,500  bar- 
rels of  crude  petroleum  less  per  day,"  and  to  make  it,  if  pos- 
sible, "  30,000  barrels  less  per  day."  In  return  for  this  the 
oil  combination  agreed  to  give  the  speculative  profits  on 
6,000,000  barrels  of  oil  — the  profits  on  5,000,000  for  them, 
and  on  1,000,000  for  their  laborers.  This  move  of  those  who 
want  petroleum  cheap  to  make  it  dear  is  one  of  the  equivo- 
cations of  policy  in  which  princes  have  always  distinguished 
themselves.  The  need  of  the  hour  was  to  stop  the  building 
of  the  competing  pipe  line.     That  was  accomplished  by  the 

1  TniflU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  695.  *  Same,  V-  ^'<^* 
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Bcheme  of  the  Bhntrdown,  wbich  amosed  the  prodacen,  and, 
as  eabseqaent  prices  proved,  did  not  hnrt  the  bajer  of  their 
oil ;  quite  the  contrary. 

Drills  and  pnmpe  at  once  ceased  their  operations  throngh- 
ont  the  oil  regions.  Working-men  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, stores  were  closed,  hnndreds  of  families  bad  to  snb- 
sist  on  charity.  One  of  the  Broadway  producers  who  nude 
thia  bargain  for  the  shut-down  admitted  to  the  committee  of 
the  New  York  Lc^latnre  that  "the  oil-prodncing  interest 
was  abnormally  depressed,"  and  "  that  there  was  great  dis- 
tress." '  The  agreement  itself  recites  that  the  price  of  petro- 
leam  had  been  during  the  preceding  year  "lai^ly  below  the 
cost  at  which  it  was  produced."  The  people  of  the  oil  country 
went  to  work  with  desperation  to  enforce  the  policy  of  oil 
famine.  Committees  were  formed  among  the  wetl-drillers  in 
each  district, "  whose  duty,"  the  formal  papers  of  organization 
stated, "  shall  be  to  keep  a  lookout  for  and  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent the  drilling  of  wells."  "  Wc  have  no  way  of  stopping 
those  who  want  to  drill  wells,"  one  of  the  officers  of  the  organi- 
zation said,  "  only  by  good,  reasonable  talk."  The  Well-drill- 
ers' Union  appoint^]  and  paid  one  of  their  members  to  reason 
with  people  who  insisted  upon  digging  wells.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  question  the  good  faith  of  the  assurance  their  officials 
gave  Congress  that  his  duties  did  not  require  the  nse  of  nitro- 
glycerine. But, "  unofficially,"  nitro-glycerine  was  freely  used 
to  enforce  the  sbntdown.  Men  who  failed  to  feel  the  infla- 
enoe  of  the  "good  talk,"  and  went  on  putting  up  machinery, 
and  drilling  wells,  would  find  their  derricks  blown  into  kin- 
dling-wood. Referring  to  one  of  these  occurrences,  a  member 
of  the  Well-drillers'  Union  told  Congress  it  was  a  case  where 
no  permiaeioo  had  been  granted  by  the  nnion  to  drill. 

"  Was  the  rig  destroyed )"  he  was  asked. 

"  The  derrick  was  blowed  up  by  some  kind  of  compoand.'* 

The  quantity  of  the  "compound"  was  enough  to  shake 
windows  six  miles  distant.  The  derrick  and  the  machinery 
were  "  cheapened  "  into  junk, 

>  TesUmoD;,  Trasu,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  U9. 
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^'  Did  yon  ever  know  of  a  case  of  any  man's  derrick  and 
apparatos  being  blown  up  in  the  oil  region  before  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association!"  one  of  the  shut-downers  was  asked. 

^  I  could  not  say  that  I  do." ' 

The  owner  of  the  apparatus  destroyed,  it  was  stated  by  the 
preeSy  had  been  repeatedly  requested  to  join  the  shut-down, 
bat  had  refused.  There  were  several  such  occurrences,  recall- 
ing the  afEairs  at  the  Bu£Ealo  refinery  in  1885.*  When  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania  saw  apostles  of  the  gospel  of  making 
<h1  cheap  enter  into  a  bargain  with  them  to  make  it  scarce,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  become  bewildered  to 
the  point  of  thinking  that  the  noise  of  nitro-glycerine  was 
'^  good  talk,"  and  should  have  sunk  into  the  depression,  mone- 
tary and  moral,  that  alone  could  make  such  haggard  faces  rise 
among  an  honest  laborious  people. 

We  have  seen  how  the  refiners  who  pass  under  the  control 
of  the  trust  are  compelled  to  make  monthly  reports.  The 
same  perfectness  of  discipline  appears  at  once  among  the  pro- 
dacers  in  this  shut-down.  Every  one  of  them  had  to  make 
monthly  reports  of  how  much  oil  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
earth.  If  the  mobilization  of  industry  goes  on  at  the  rate  of 
recent  years,  it  will  not  be  long — not  later,  perhaps,  than  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — before  all  producers,  and  all 
makers,  will  be  sending  monthly  reports  to  New  York  of 
grain,  cattle,  iron,  wool,  lumber,  leather,  and  the  manufactures 
of  them  to  trustees,  whose  ^^  pleasure  it  is  to  try  to  make  them  " 
— the  men  as  well  as  the  commodities — "  cheap."  The  super- 
vision by  means  of  these  monthly  reports  was  so  close  that 
over-production,  however  minute,  was  immediately  known.  If 
the  owner  of  a  well  over-produced  only  the  one-hundredth  of 
a  barrel,  he  got  a  notice  to  go  slower.* 

To  the  producers  engaged  in  it  the  result  of  the  shut-down 
was  that  when  their  representatives  at  the  end  of  it  called  on 
the  oil  combination  in  New  York  for  the  profits  on  the 
5,000,000  barrels  of  oil  set  apart  for  them,  as  agreed,  they 

>  Testimonj,  Trusts,  CJongrese,  1888,  pp.  7,  19,  27,  28.  *  See  ch.  x? ilL 

■Testimooj,  TrusU,  CongrenB,  1888,  p.  64. 
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were  friven  a  check  for  a  earn  between  $200,000  and  (250,000.' 
This  was  divided  among  those  who  had  coK)perated — neariy 
one  thoneaad — in  proportion  to  their  sbai-e  ia  the  good  woii 
of  makiug  the  snpply  of  the  light  of  the  people  bo  mnch 
"less  per  day."  The  drama  of  industry  has  not  many  scenes 
more  striking  than  this  of  these  men — the  principal  prodncen 
of  the  oil  country,  which  had  yielded  in  the  thirty  years  np  to 
this  time  more  than  300,000,000  barrels  of  oil — going  to  the 
great  syndicate  in  New  York  to  bay  the  privil^e  of  restrict- 
ing the  production  of  their  own  wells,  thankfnlly  accepdng 
the  scanty  profits  on  a  speculative  deal  in  the  oil  exchange  of 
5,000,000  barrels,  receiving  with  emotions  of  enthusiasm  a 
check  for  a  conple  of  hundred  thonsand  dollars  for  a  year's 
"co-operation"  from  the  men  who  had  made  oat  of  their  prod- 
act  hnndreds  of  millions. 

The  shnt-down  was  a  great  disappointment  in  prices.  The 
average  price  of  petrolenm  at  the  wells  for  October,  the 
month  before  the  shnt-down,  was  TOJ  cents  a  barrel.  Tfae 
highest  monthly  price  reached  daring  the  restriction  was  9SJ, 
in  March,  1888.  The  average  for  October,  1888,  the  last  month 
of  the  year  originally  agreed  upon,  was  dOf.  By  a  snbseqaent 
understanding  the  restriction  was  continued  until  July,  1889. 
The  price  then  was  95}^.  At  no  time  during  the  shut-down 
was  the  coveted  dollar  mark  maintained,  and  it  was  barely 
touched  in  March,  1888,  after  which  there  was  a  sharp  decline  to 
71|  in  June,  with  savage  losses  to  "  the  lambs."  High  prices  did 
not  come  nntil  the  accumnlation  of  6,000,000  barrels  set  aside 
"for  the  nse"  of  the  producers  had  been  sold  out.  After  that 
there  were  in  the  winter  following— 1889-90— a  few  months 
in  which  the  price  rose,  as  to  fl.lSi  in  November,  1889,  but 
it  sank  the  year  following  to  60|  in  December,  1890,  and  it 
continned  to  go  down  antil  crude  oil  reached  50  cents  in 
October,  1892,  the  lowest  point  known  since  there  was  an  oil 
market* 

■  Ntv  York  TrVnuu,  June  S9,  1889. 

*Diiitad  SUIes  DepirUneDt  of  the  Interior.  "  Petroleum,"  b;  Joseph  Ilk 
Wttki,  p.  80a    AuDual  Oil  Supplement  to  CW  CUy  D»rick,  189S  ud  18H. 
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The  men  with  whom  the  producers  made  their  bargain, 
shrewder  than  thej,  and  versed  in  the  dynamics  of  the  mar- 
ketBy  knew  that  the  effect  of  setting  apart  6,000,000  barrels  of 
oil  would  be  ultimately  depressive  to  prices,  not  stimulating. 
Not  knowing  when  or  at  what  price  this  vast  amount  would  be 
unloaded,  buyers,  both  for  use  and  for  speculation,  would  be 
made  timid,  and  prices  would  be  held  in  check.  The  shut- 
down produced  a  great  gambling  mania.  Untold  millions 
were  lost  by  men  in  the  oil  country,  who  gambled  on  the  ex- 
changes to  make  the  profits  of  the  expected  advance.  Local 
panics,  bank  failures,  ruin  in  all  its  shapes,  were  the  escort  of 
shame  and  loss  which  marched  with  the  shut-down.  Curiously 
enongh,  it  was  those  who  speculated  for  the  rise  who  were 
the  losers.  There  was  against  them  an  element  which  knew 
better  than  they  what  prices  were  going  to  be,  for  it  made 
them.  It  is  this  ability  of  insiders  to  bet  on  a  certainty  which 
has  been  the  destruction  of  the  oil  exchanges.  From  Pitts- 
burg to  New  York  they  are  now  practically  all  dead. 

The  amount  of  the  reduction  effected  by  the  sliut-down,  in- 
dependent of  a  natural  decline  which  had  set  in  some  months 
before,  has  been  estimated  at  11,000,000  to  15,000,000  barrels. 
The  production  ran  down  from  25,798,000  barrels  in  1886  to 
21,478,883  in  1887,  and  16,488,688  in  1888.  In  1889  it  was 
up  to  21,487,435  again,  and  in  1890,  29,130,910. 

The  price  of  light  advanced.  When  the  negotiations  were 
in  progress  the  producers  were  told  that  if  the  flow  of  oil  glut- 
ting the  market  could  be  stopped  the  price  of  refined  could 
be  advanced,  and  that  for  every  eighth  of  a  cent  a  gallon 
advance  in  it  the  producers  could  expect  an  advance  of  4 
cents  a  barrel  on  their  crude  oil.  Eefined  advanced  during 
the  shut-down  to  a  price  to  correspond  to  which  the  crude 
should  have  risen  to  96  cents  a  barrel.  Instead,  its  price  fell 
to  78  cents.  The  committee  went  to  New  York  "  to  pro- 
test." Their  New  York  ally  said  there  was  no  change  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  they  could  get  the  price  for  the 
refined,  but  they  did  not  propose  to  hold  up  the  price  of  the 
crude.     "  If  we  could  not  do  that,  they  could  not  \ie\ip  \\. " 
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"  He  had  r^aed  to  sell,  and  crade  to  buj  F* 

"  Yes,  Bir." ' 

This  Bhnt-down,  the  New  York  TrUntne  aaid,  was  "one  of 
the  moBt  interesting  economical  esperimenta  made  in  recent 
years."  It  was,  as  the  New  York  World  said,  "one  of  the 
largest  reetrictire  movements  ever  attempted  in  commeroe." 
The  president  of  the  trust,  when  examined  on  Febmary  37, 
1888,  by  the  New  York  Le^latm^  as  to  the  agreement  itx 
the  shnt-down,  declared  poeitivelj  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  done. 

"  There  has  been  no  soch  agreement  t"  he  was  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  sir  I  .  .  .  Oil  has  mn  freely  all  the  time." 

"  And  no  attempt  to  do  that  t" 

"No,  sir."' 

He  afterwards  recalled  these  denials,  and  excosed  himself 
on  the  ground  that  as  he  had  been  in  Enrope  when  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  he  had  known  of  it  only  "  incidentally." ' 
A  "sbntjown"  on  facts  is  as  necessary  to  the  snccees  of  the 
schemes  for  scarcity  as  a  shnt^lown  in  oil.  There  are  too 
many  facts,  as  well  as  too  mncb  oil. 

"  By  advancing  the  price  of  the  crade  material  yon  neoes- 
sarily  advance  the  price  of  the  refined  V  another  of  the  eom< 
bination  was  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir." ' 

The  average  price  of  refined  at  New  York  for  export  was 
6.76  cents  a  gallon  in  1887.  This  rose  to  7.50  in  1888,  the 
highest  average  price  for  any  year  between  1685  and  1893. ' 
The  effect  of  the  restriction  — "  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ever  attempted  in  conmieroe "  —  was  thus  to  make  oil  and 
lig^t  and  all  its  other  prodocts  scarcer  and  dearer.  The  pro- 
daoers  really  got  no  good.  After  the  shnt-down  had  been  in 
progrees  five  months,  their  committee  issaed  an  addreas  ooo- 
gratnlating  them  on  the  "glorious  results"  achieved  in  the 

■  ttt^iaoK},  Trotu,  Oongrou,  1BB8,  p.  AS. 

•  TMUmanj,  Tnina,  New  York  Sentte,  IBS8,  p.  S87. 

■Sum,  p.  401.  *S«inc,  p.  Mt. 
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fidelity  with  which  the  pledge  of  restriction  had  been  kept, 

bvt  eontiDued,  ^^  But  prices  are  not  yet  remunerative." ' 
''We  do  not  seem  to  have  gotten  it/'  one  of  the  producers 

lud  to  Ciongress,  referring  to  the  assistance  they  expected  in 
ID  advance  of  the  price  to  profitable  figures.*  No  lasting 
gain  came  to  any  one  unless  to  the  monopoly,  and  it  is  possi* 
Vtj  too  soon  to  tell  whether  its  gain  will  be  ''  lasting." 

Part  of  the  speculation  was  that  the  profits  of  2,000,000 
bairels,  contributed  equally  by  the  combination  and  the  pro- 
ducers, were  to  be  distributed  among  the  working-men  affected 
by  the  loss  of  employment.  Men  who  had  been  earning  $12 
a  day  received  a  dollar  a  day  from  this  fund,  and  lay  idle.* 
A  blistering  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  region  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  producers. 

^  The  payments  that  you  have  made,  or  that  your  assembly 
has  made,  have  been  to  individuals  ?" 

*•  Yes,  sir." 

^  State  what  the  character  of  the  occupation  of  the  individ- 
uals thus  relieved  was  in  relation  to  the  shut-in." 

^^  Pumpers  and  roustabout  men  who  had  families  sick  and 
impoverished.  That  was  a  source  of  relief  to  them,  and  we 
did  not  withhold  it.  It  was  in  our  community,  and  we 
thought  we  could  well  afford  to  allow  them  that." 

"  For  what  did  you  pay  them  ?" 

^  For  charity's  sake." 

"Did  you  give  them  any  occupation  ?" 

"  We  had  it  not  to  give ;  we  gave  them  money  instead."  * 

This  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  great  shut-down.  But 
the  people  were  not  broken  by  their  new  failure.  They  did 
not  lie  long  in  the  cul-de-sac  into  which  they  had  been 
trapped.  There  is  a  magnificent  reserve  force  of  public  spirit 
and  love  of  liberty  in  the  province  of  William  Penn  and  the 
chosen  State  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  oil  business  has  been 
a  thirty  years'  war.  The  people  have  been  whipped  until  one 
would  suppose  defeat  had  become  part  of  their  daily  routine, 

1  TnutB,  Congress,  1888,  p.  51  ^  Same,  p.  67. 

*  Same,  p.  89.  ^  SMue,  p.  ^^. 
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bnt  there  have  always  been  enough  good  men  who  did  not 
know  they  were  beaten  to  begin  fighting  again  early  the  next 
morning.  It  was  bo  when  the  independents  of  FesnsjlTanift 
took  the  pool  of  the  oil  truet'e  pipe  lines  and  the  railroads  before 
the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commiseion,  only  to  reap  the  unex- 
pected demonstration  that  the  tribanal  created  by  Congress  to 
prevent  and  punish  discrimination  was  but  one  more  theitrs 
for  litigation  and  delay.'  Leaving  their  canse  on  the  floor  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  these  men  went  frath 
for  the  seventy  and  seventh  time  to  baild  a  pipe  line  of  thedr 
own,  on  which  they  are  now  bnsy.  Their  nnmbers,  resonrcei, 
and  hopes  are  less,  bnt  their  will  and  courage  are  nndiminished. 
To-day,  in  northwestern  and  western  Pennsylvania  this  small, 
determined  body  of  men  are  going  forward  with  a  new  cam- 
paign in  their  gallant  stmggle  for  the  control  of  their  own 
basineSB.  Their  efforts  have  been,  a  friendly  observer  says, 
not  too  warmly,  as  heroic  and  noble  and  self-sacrificing  as  the 
nprifiing  of  a  nation  for  independence. 

Of  all  this  very  little  has  been  known  oatside  the  oil  re- 
gions, for  the  reason  that  the  newspapers  there  are  mostly 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  oil  combination,*  or  fear  its 
power.  The  last  independent  daily  in  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania became  neutral  when  the  threat  was  made  to  place  a 
rival  in  the  field.  With  sympathy  from  but  few  of  the  bome 
press,  ridiculed  bj  the  "  reptile  "  papers,  and  met  at  every  tnm 
by  crushing  opposition,  and  annoyances  great  and  little  from 
spies  and  condottien,  these  men  are,  in  1894,  working  quietly 
and  manfnlly  to  cut  their  way  throagli  to  a  free  market  and  a 
right  to  live.  Their  new  pipe  line  has  been  met  with  the 
same  nnrelenting,  open,  and  covert  warfare  that  made  every 
previous  march  to  the  sea  so  weary.  The  railroads,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  combination,  and  every  private  interest  these 
could  influence  have  been  united  against  them.  As  all  throagb 
the  history  of  the  independent  pipe  lines,  the  officials  of  the 
railways  have  exhansted  the  poesibilitiee  of  opposition.     At 
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Wilkesbarre,  where  a  great  net- work  of  tracts  had  to  be  got 
under,  all  the  roads  united  to  send  seven  lawyere  into  eonrt 
to  fight  for  injunctions  against  the  single-handed  counsel  for 
the  producers.  They  pleaded  again  the  technicalities  which 
had  been  invoked  afresh  at  every  crossing,  although  always 
bmshed  away  by  the  judges,  as  they  were  here  again.  Though 
they  have  allowed  their  right  of  way  to  be  used  without 
chu^ge  for  pipe  lines  which  were  to  compete  with  them,  the 
TsilroadB  refused  to  allow  the  independents  to  make  a  cross- 
ing, even  though  they  had  the  legal  right  to  cross.  Ifot  con- 
tent with  the  champerty  of  collusive  injunctions,  they  have 
reeorted  to  physical  force,  and  the  pipe -layers  of  the  inde- 
p^idents  have  been  confronted  by  hundreds  of  armed  railroad 
employes.  When  they  have  dug  trenches,  the  railroad  men 
have  filled  them  up  as  fast.  Appeal  to  tlie  courts  has  always 
given  the  right  of  way  to  the  independents,  but  the  tactics 
against  them  are  renewed  at  every  crossing  because  they  cost 
them  heart  and  money,  and  they  have  not  the  same  unlimited 
supply  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former.  Their  telegraph-poles 
have  been  cut  down,  lawyers  and  land-agents  have  been  sent 
in  advance  of  them  to  make  leases  of  the  farmers  for  a  year 
or  two  of  the  land  it  was  known  they  would  want.  For  a  few 
dollars  earnest-money  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  great  deal  of  land 
can  be  tied  up  in  such  ways.  In  some  cases  conditional  offers 
would  be  made  guaranteeing  the  owner  five  times  as  mnch  as 
the  independents  would  give,  whatever  that  might  be.  Fur- 
ther to  cripple  them,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  strongly  pushed,  repealing  the  law  giv- 
ing pipe-line  companies  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

The  Erie,  which  has  let  the  combination  lay  its  pipe  lines 
upon  its  right  of  way,  and  bore  there  for  oil,'  h^  been  con- 
spicuous in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  new  pipe  line  from  get- 
ting through.  The  line  at  last  reached  Hancock,  New  York ; 
there  it  had  to  pass  under  the  Erie. Railroad  bridge  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.    The  last  Saturday  night  in  November,  1892, 

"  Tcitimony,  New  York  ABsemWy  **  Hepburn  '*  Report,  \S^9,  p.  ^\^1. 
Ji 
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the  quiet  of  Hancock  was  diatorbed  by  the  arriral  of  one  bui^ 
dred  armed  men,  railroad  employ^  by  special  train.  IDiajf 
□nlimbered  a  camion,  eetablished  a  day  and  night  patrol,  bniU 
a  beacon  to  be  fired  as  an  appeal  for  reinforcements,  pat  Vf 
barracks,  and  left  twenty  men  to  go  into  winter  qoartets.  Dyn- 
amite was  part  of  their  armament,  and  they  were  equipped 
with  grappling-irons,  cant-hooks,  and  other  tools  to  poll  tfa* 
pipe  op  if  laid.    Oannon  are  a  of  the  regular  eqaipmeot 

of  the  combination,  as  they  i  >  iBed  to  perforate  tanka  ia 
which  the  oil  takes  fire.  To  the  "  independents "  know 
what  they  were  to  expect  t)  moa  was  fired  at  ten  o'cloek 
at  night,  with  a  report  that  sbo<  the  people  and  the  window* 
for  miles  abont.  These  opponents  of  competition  were  wip- 
ing and  ready  to  hill  though  their  rights  were  dubioos,  and 
there  oonld  be  no  pretenoe  that  full  satisfaction  oonld  not  ba 
got  through  the  courts  if  any  wrong  was  done. 

For  weeks  Hancock  remained  in  a  state  of  armed  occnpft- 
tioQ  by  a  private  military  force.  Beferring  to  this  demonstn^ 
tioD  with  a  prirate  army  at  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  the 
Buffalo  Mepreaa  said  of  those  responsible  for  it :  "  They  con- 
tinue to  fight  with  their  old  weapons — incendiarism  and  riot." 
No  case  has  been  come  acroes  in  which  the  railroads  made  any 
opposition  in  the  courts  to  the  oil  trust  crossing  under  thur 
tracks  with  its  pipe  line.  More  than  once  the  railroads  have 
allowed  this  rival  carrier  to  lay  its  pipes  side  by  side  with 
their  rails. 

"  Now,  is  your  pipe  line  to  New  York  laid  npon  the  right 
of  way  of  any  railroad  i" 

"  It  touches  at  times  the  Erie  road,  and  croeees  the  Erie 
road." 

"Did  you  pay  anything  for  that  to  themf" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Nothing  1" 

"  Kothing." ' 

But  never  have  the  rulroade  failed  to  compel  an  indepen- 

■  TnitU,  OoDgrMf,  188S,  p.  SSO. 
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dant  pipe  line  to  fight  throngli  the  courts  for  eyerj  crossiug  it 
needed.  It  has  made  no  difference  how  often  or  emphatically 
tiie  law  has  sustained  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  sach 
oonnga.  The  next  attempt  would  be  resisted  on  the  same 
groond,  and  with  the  same  desperate  determination  ^^  to  over- 
oome  competition  "  for  the  favorite.  The  local  line  laid  by 
tlie  independents  in  1892  between  Goraopolis  and  Titusville 
had  to  pass  under  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Pan  Handle, 
the  Western  New  York,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  in 
every  case  had  to  encounter  needless  litigation  to  do  so.  It  was 
vJelcNious,  for  the  roads  did  not  dare  go  to  trial,  though  the 
managers,  one  after  the  other,  to  help  cripple  competition, 
spent  the  money  of  the  stockholders  in  what  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  be  a  hopeless  opposition.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Bradford  Record  wrote :  ^^  When  the  news  reached  Bradford 
that  the  Erie  Bailroad  had  sold  her  independence  to  the  com- 
binaticm,  that  the  latter  might  defeat  honorable  competition 
snd  continue  to  rob  the  people,  that  one  hundred  men  and  a 
cannon  confronted  the  United  States  Pipe  Line  at  Hancock, 
who  could  have  censured  the  outraged  producers  of  Bradford 
for  blowing  the  great  Kinzua  viaduct  out  of  the  Kinzna 
valley  %  Who  could  blame  the  bankrupt  producers  of  the  oil 
country  for  destroying  every  dollar's  worth  of  the  combina- 
tion's property  wherever  found  ?  The  people  are  getting  des- 
perate ;  they  are  ready,  like  the  blind  Samson,  to  pull  down 
the  pillars  of  the  temple,  even  though  they  themselves  fall 
crushed  to  death  amid  the  ruins."  These  are  wild,  even 
wicked  words,  but  is  it  not  a  portent  that  such  words  rise  out 
of  the  heart  of  an  honest  community ! 

This  opposition,  with  show  of  force  and  threats  of  violence, 
was  successful.  In  February,  1893,  after  months  of  facing  the 
cannon  and  the  private  army  which  the  railroad  maintained 
for  the  oil  combination,  it  was  publicly  announced  by  the 
president  of  the  new  pipe  line  that  the  route  by  Hancock 
must  be  abandoned.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  and  time 
worth  even  more  were  lost.  "  Suppose,"  said  a  daily  paper  of 
Binghamton,  *^  that  a  body  of  laboring  men  had  WT\\\m\>^T^^ 
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a  caonon  and  stationed  armed  men  to  aappreee  competition, 
what  denQnciatioD  of  the  ontrage  there  would  have  been !" 

A  new  way  through  Wilkeebarre  was  chosen  after  the  re> 
treat  from  Hancock,  and  hy  that  route  the  iudependent  pn>- 
dncers  and  refiners,  with  hope  long  deferred,  are  now  seeking 
to  finish  their  march  to  the  sea. 

The  prodneers  are  poor  men,  and  their  reeoarces  for  this  no- 
equal  contest  come  from  the  sale  of  oil,  and  day  by  day  the 
price  of  oil  was  depressed  nntU  it  sank  to  the  neighborhood 
of  half  a  dollar  a  barrel.  There  has  been  some  recovery  since, 
but  still  the  lowest  prices  of  many  years  are  being  made,  and 
the  producers  are  finding  the  bnrden  of  their  escape  veiy 
heavy.  "  It  is  the  honest  belief  of  all  oil  men,"  says  one  of 
them,  "that  the  low  price  of  oil  for  the  year  is  due  to  efiorti 
to  make  the  producer  so  poor  that  he  cannot  carry  tbrooglt 
his  pipe  line."  This  is  the  enterprise  of  the  independent  re- 
finers as  well  as  producers.  Against  these  refiners,  therefore, 
the  market  for  refined  oil  also  is  manipulated.  Very  fantastic 
have  been  the  operations  of  the  "nnchanging"  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  under  this  manipulation.  The  independenfai 
found  that  in  the  export  market  of  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1894,  petroleum,  just  as  it  came  from  the  pipe  line  crude 
from  the  nether  earth,  was  quoted  at  a  higher  price  a  barrd 
than  the  same  oil  after  it  had  gone  through  all  the  prooeeeei 
of  refining  and  was  aboard  ship  ready  for  the  lamps  of  Etiropn 
or  Asia.' 

To  throw  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  new  line,  the 
oil  trust  in  1893  began  i^ain  the  game  of  1878,  of  refasing 
to  relieve  producers  of  their  oil  with  its  pipe  lines.  As  in 
1878,  the  oil  was  left  to  run  to  waste.  Then,  the  object  was 
to  compel  the  producers  to  sell  it  "always  below  the  mar- 
ket";' now,  it  was  to  force  them  to  sign  a  contract  not  to  pa- 
tronize any  other  pipe  lines.  Producers  who  refased  to  sign 
this  contract,  in  order  to  be  free  to  join  the  new  line  when  it 

'  TmUpiou;  of  p.  U.  Sbaiinon,  J.  W.  Lee,  T.  B.  Westg»tc,  In  the  cu«  of  J.  J. 
C«rter  w.  Prtxluccri  and  Refiaen'  Oil  Co.,  Ld.,  Ooart  nl  Oommoii  PImb,  Cnwford 
CoBDtj,  Pa.,  Uaj,  ism.  'Sm  ch.  riiL 
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was  finifihed,  were  rcfnsed  an  ontlet,  and  they  had  to  pnmp 
their  oil  on  the  ground  while  appealing  to  the  courts  to  com- 
pel this  common  carrier  to  do  its  duty/  When  they  applied 
for  a  mandamus  the  combination  receded  from  its  position 
without  waiting  for  a  trial. 

This  has  been  a  warfare  on  more  than  a  new  competitor ;  it 
is  an  attempt  to  suppress  improvement  and  invention.  A 
new  idea  in  oil  transportation,  which  promises  a  revolution  in 
the  industry,  was  hit  upon  by  these  independents.  This  was 
that  pipe  lines  could  be  used  to  send  refined  oil  long  distances 
to  market  as  well  as  crude.  The  announcement  of  their  plans 
to  do  this  was  met  with  the  ridicule  of  those  who  control  the 
existing  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard  and  do  not  wish  to  sec 
their  old-fashioned  methods  of  piping  crude  oil  alone  dis- 
turbed. But  the  independents  went  on  with  their  idea. 
They  have  proved  it  practicable.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  oil  industry,  a  pipe  line  transports  oil  ready 
for  the  lamp.  Refined  oil  is  piped  from  Titusville  to  Wilkes- 
barre  with  no  loss  of  quality.  Many  hundred  thousand  barrels 
of  it  have  been  piped  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  and  not 
a  barrel  has  been  rejected  by  the  inspection,  either  at  New 
York  or  its  destination  abroad.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment proves  that  it  can  be  piped  to  New  York. 

The  independents  press  on.  Occasionally  one  of  them,  says 
a  local  journal,  unhinged  by  the  loss  of  property,  commits 
suicide  or  is  taken  to  an  insane  asylum,  and  another  goes  down 
out  of  sight  in  bankruptcy,  but  the  others  close  the  ranks  and 
go  on,  and  now  about  4000  men,  in  a  strongly  organized  asso- 
ciation, are  marching  side  by  side  towards  the  sea — the  blue 
and  free.* 

1  Commonwealth  of  PennsyWania,  ex  rel.  Bolard  and  Dale  vs.  National  Transit 
Co.,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  December,  1898. 
*  See  ch.  xzxi. 
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HmmNQ  abont  for  tax-dodgers,  it  vas  discovered  by  Ae 
ftnthorities  of  Pennsjlvaiiia  some  years  ago  that  many  foreign 
corporations  were  doing  basineBs  within  the  limits  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  her  laws,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  paying  for  it  Foremost  among  tbeia 
delinquents  stood  the  principal  company  in  the  oil  combioft- 
tioD  with  its  mammoth  capital,  practically  baying,  refining 
and  controlling  nearly  the  entire  oil  prodncdon  of  the  State, 
"  and  yet  failing  to  pay  one  cent  into  ihe  pnblic  treasury."  So 
wrote  the  Aaditor-General  to  hie  snccessor  in  1882.  The  com- 
bination, banning,  like  creation,  with  nothing,  had  grown, 
nntil  in  18S3  it  was  so  rich  that,  according  to  the  teetimonj 
of  one  of  its  members,  it  owned  "  between  $40,000,000  and 
$50,000,000  "  in  Pennsylvania  alone.'  Bat  thongh  doing  bno- 
ness  in  PeoDsylvania,  and  l^;ally  within  the  grasp  of  the  tax- 
ing power,  as  decided  by  the  conrts,  this  company  paid  no 
taxes,  and  woald  not  give  the  State  the  information  called 
for  by  law  as  to  its  taxable  property.  It  practised  "  voluntary 
taxation."  "For  eight  years,"  Aaditor-General  Schell  says, 
"  it  had  been  doing  basineflB  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  had 
&iled  in  all  that  time  to  file  a  single  report."  "  It  was  not 
neceeaary  for  the  department  to  call  npon  it  to  make  reporta." 
The  law  required  these  reports  specifically  and  in  details  that 
conld  not  be  misunderstood,  and  that  was  notification  eooo^ 
Bnt  year  after  year  the  Aoditor-  Gbnerals,  whose  dnty  it  was 
to  collect  dae  contribntion  from  each  taxpayer,  made  special 

■  Proottdlnp  of  Jofait  GommiUM  P«aiujlniiik  Ltg^aUtor*  mi  Slu^rd  OU 
ud  ita  Tuci,  188),  p.  5». 
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demiods  upon  this  one  for  reports  in  compliance  with  the 
bw,  bat  with  no  effect. 

Id  1878  William  P.  Schell  became  Auditor -General,  and 
b^Dy  shortly  after  taking  his  oath,  to  see  if  he  conld  find  out 
wbat  taxes  were  dne  from  this  concern,  and  how  they  conld 
be  collected.    He  sent  official  circnlars  to  the  company  in 
1878, 1879, 1880,  but  ^Hhere  was  no  reply  made  at  any  time." ' 
flis  predecessor  had  had  the  same  experience.     He  then  sent 
(me  of  his  force  to  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  to 
inTeatigate.    Whenever  he  could  get  the  names  of  persons 
fciniKar  with  the  workings  of  the  company  he  would  visit 
them,  to  find  himself  usually  ^^  not  much  further  ahead  than 
when  he  started." '    ^*  It  was  impossible  to  get  any  informa- 
tkm.    Even  the  men  we  talked  to  deceived  us.    Men  came  to 
Hmiaburg  to  give  us  information,  and  afterwards  we  found 
thej  were  in  the  interests  of  the  company." '    The  depart- 
ment found  itself,  the  Auditor-Oeneral  wrote  to  his  successor, 
^  fcnled  at  all  points,  not  only  by  the  refusal  of  the  company 
to  Twpond  to  the  notices  sent  to  its  officers,  but  also  by  the 
gieftt  reticence  of  all  persons  in  any  manner  connected  with 
or  employed  by  the  company." 

These  efforts  to  find  out  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
bueinees  of  the  company  extended  through  two  or  three  years. 
The  first  workable  indication  that  the  company  was  tax- 
able in  Pennsylvania  came  when  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  sent  the  Attorney -General  a  copy  of  the 
charter  of  the  company.  The  Auditor- General  wrote  to 
the  Governor  and  Auditor -General  of  New  York  and  the 
Gk>vemor  of  Ohio  for  information.  Letters  were  sent  to  the 
president  and  principal  members  of  the  company  at  Glove- 
land,  Oil  City,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  An  answer  was 
finally  received  from  the  company's  attorney.  He  said  that 
the  company  was  not  subject  to  taxation.    The  department 

'ProocedingB  of  JoiDt  Committee  PeDDSjIvania  Legislature  on  Standard  Oil 
Comfwiij  and  its  Taxes,  18S8.  Testimony  of  Auditor-General  Sohell,  p.  11  <f  ##9., 
^.  SM-4^6,  and  of  Corporation  Clerk,  same,  p.  68  et  teq. 

*  Same,  pp.  60,  61,  63.  *  Same,  pp.  ft14,  &%«. 
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replied  the  eame  day  i-efusing  to  accept  this  view,  and  ioBtst- 
iog  on  reports.  Then  the  lawyer  replied  that  the  books  and 
papers  "  were  at  Cleveland,  and  it  would  take  some  time  to 
prepare  reports."  The  Anditor-General  offered  to  send  his 
clerk  to  Cleveland  "  by  first  train,"  to  prepare  the  reports  for 
the  company  if  assurance  was  given  that  be  woald  be  po^ 
mitted  to  examine  the  hooks  of  the  company  wlieo  he  got 
there. 

No  reply  to  this  request  was  ever  received.  Then  tele- 
grams were  sent,  several  days  in  snccefision,  asking  for  reporta, 
ofiering  more  time  if  the  company  wonld  agree  to  report 
within  any  reasonable  time,  and  finally  warning  the  companj 
that  if  it  did  not  comply  with  the  law  and  file  its  reports  th« 
Anditor-General  wonld  act  nnder  the  authority  given  him 
by  the  law,  and  charge  it  with  taxes  estimated  on  sach 
"  reasonable  data  "  as  he  conid  procnre.  All  the  department 
conld  get  were  evasive  letters  or  telegrams  from  the  connsel 
in  New  York,  snch  as  "letter  explaining  oa  the  way."  The 
letter  came  with  the  valuable  information  that  "the  ofiicers 
are  oat  of  the  city,  and  the  company  will  answer  on  their 
retnrn."  Another  "  reply "  was :  "  I  have  failed  to  get  re- 
plies from  the  absent  oflScflrs. " '  No  reports  forthcoming,  the 
Anditor-General  at  last,  on  the  best  information  he  conId  get, 
backed  by  affidavits  which  were  placed  on  file  in  the  archives 
of  his  office,  calculated  the  taxes  doe  from  1872  to  1881,  with 
penalties,  at  $3,145,541.64.  This  was  totalled  on  an  estimate, 
sapported  by  affidavit,  that  the  profits  of  the  company  had 
been  two  to  three  millions  a  year  from  1872  to  1876,  and  ten 
to  twelve  millions  a  year  from  1876  to  1880,  figures  which 
what  is  now  known  show  to  have  been  near  the  truth.  After 
fixing  upon  this  amount,  and  before  charging  it  against  the 
company,  the  latter  was  given  etill  another  chance,  and  an- 
other. Two  telegrams  were  sent  notifying  that  the  estimated 
tax  wonld  be  entered  up  if  "  the  refnsal  to  report"  was  per- 
sisted in.    The  last  telegram  said  :  "  Still  hoping  that  reports 

'  Proccedinga  of  Joint  Committee  PennaxlTaoui  Legislfttnre  on  St«)d«td  Oil 
Comptnj  (jvl  itB  Taxes,  18SS,  pp.  68,  A»,  TO,  SSI. 
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wfll  come  from  the  company,  so  that  we  will  have  some  data 
to  act  upon." 

No  word  of  reply  came. 

Then  the  Auditor-General  formally  entered  the  amount  he 
had  estimated  on  his  books,  as  the  law  authorized  him  to  do.' 
His  investigations  had  consumed  his  entire  term,  and  the 
filing  of  this  estimate  was  almost  his  last  official  act.  It  is  a 
fact  of  record  that  after  all  this,  officers  of  the  company, 
in  seeking  to  have  this  estimate  of  taxes  due  set  aside,  stated 
in  writing  tliat  ^^  there  was  no  neglect  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  said  company  to  furnish  any  report  or  information 
which  could  lawfully  be  required  of  it  by  any  officer  or  under 
any  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." ' 

Suit  was  now  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
to  recover  this  tax,  as  was  his  duty,  and  then  the  company 
began  to  stir  itself.  To  assist  him  in  procuring  and  inter- 
preting evidence  the  Attorney-General,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  oil  business,  obtained  the  services  of  a  man  who  knew 
more  about  it  than  any  one  else  in  Pennsylvania.  This  per 
son  was  a  practical  oil  man.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  producers  and  refiners'  association,  which  in  the  ex- 
citing times  of  1872,  when  law  and  order  in  Pennsylvania 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  crater,  compelled  the  railroads  to 
abandon  the  South  Improvement  scheme,  "  in  name, "  and  to 
give  in  writing  the  pledge  that  ^'all  arrangements  for  the 
transportation  of  oil  after  this  date  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality  to  all,"  though  he  could  not  find  a  way  to 
make  them  keep  the  pledge.  He  was  prominent  six  years 
later  in  the  uprising  of  the  people  when  they  found  that  all 
these  promises  were  being  broken,  and  all  their  rights  on  the 
highways  being  violated.  It  was  largely  through  his  influ- 
ence that  the  producers  determined  to  proceed  against  the  oil 
combination  as  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  procured  the  in- 

'  Proceedings  of  Joint  Committee  Pennsylvania  Legislature  on  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  its  Taxes,  1888,  pp.  63,  70,  81-86. 

'  Appeal  of  Standard  Oil  Corapauy  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Daui^Uia 
County,  PennsjlFSJjia,  June  20,  1881. 
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dictmeot  of  its  priocipalE  in  Clarion  Coanty,  PenDeyWann, 
on  chains  of  crime."  "  Wheo, "  ae  was  said  before  the  Penn- 
Bylvania  LegiBlative  Committee  of  1883,  <'the  doon  of  tiie 
peniteotiary  were  gaping  wide  to  receive  them ;  when  a  trne 
bill  bad  been  found  before  the  Grand  Jnry ;  when,  if  tbej 
erer  were  in  jeopard;  before  to-day,  they  were  in  jeopardy." 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Oil  Prodnoera'  Association,  and  was  one  of  the  "  IcfpU 
committee"  of  five  who  represented  the  prodncers  in  having 
the  "  anti-discrimination  snits "  broaght  and  pushed  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  by  the  State  in  1879.  By  these 
aaits  the  diecriminatione  and  favoritisms,  which,  thoo^ 
known,  it  bad  till  tben  been  impossible  to  prove,  were  forced 
into  the  light  as  facte,  and  the  evidence  was  famished  witboot 
which  the  indictments  jnst  referred  to  conid  not  have  been 
fonnd.  When  the  accused,  frightened  at  last,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  aroused  producers  to  agree  not  to  posh  the  crimi- 
nal trial,  in  consideration  of  a  solemn  pledge  that  all  secrecy 
and  favoritism  in  transportation  shonld  be  given  up,  be  with* 
drew  from  the  negotiations  and  wonld  not  sign  the  compro- 
mise. He  had  assisted  the  Congressional  Committees  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  in  1872  and  1876  in  their  ill- 
starred  investigations,  and  had  been  active  in  the  effort  to  get 
another  investigation  b^nn  in  1880.  He  had  also  been  ooe 
of  the  principal  witnesses  before  the  New  York  Legislative 
investigation  of  1879.  For  eighteen  years  he  bad  been  on  this 
qnest  With  him  the  Attorney-General  now  arranged  to  get 
the  evidence  on  which  the  State  conld  support  its  claim  for 
taxes. 

The  members  of  the  great  corporation  saw  that  they  must 
act.  In  out-going  Auditor-General  Schell  they  had  met  the 
'  first  officer  of  the  people  who  was  as  determined  to  make 
them  pay  as  they  were  not  to  pay.  The  policy  of  silence  and 
nnllification  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
tnut  eame  in  person  to  the  State  capital  to  see  the  Attomey- 

>  nnsU,  Oonenw,  1888,  p.  7DT. 
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(Senend.  He  made  an  unexpected  oyerture.  He  volunteered 
to  fnmiah  the  State  with  a  fall  diflcloBore  of  the  facts  it  need- 
ed to  proTO  its  claim. 

^  I  confess,"  said  the  Deputy  Attorney-Oeneral,  ^^  that  I 
Htde  knew  in  what  direction  to  cross-examine  him."'  He 
therefore  sent  for  the  expert  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Attomey-G(eneral.  The  '^  trustee  "  protested  against  his  pres- 
ence; but  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  said  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  State,  and  it  would  be  necessary  that 
be  should  take  part.  The  representative  of  the  trust,  moved, 
as  be  afterwards  testified,  by  the  patriotic  consideration  that 
^the  regular  cumbersome  way  of  taking  oral  testimony  .  .  . 
would  result  in  great  labor  and  expense  to  the  State,  and 
would  be  an  obstruction  and  labor  to  us  that  could  be  avoid- 
ed," made  a  suggestion  that  the  State  go  to  the  trial  of  the 
case  upon  a  statement  of  facts  of  their  business  which  he  and 
his  associates  would  make.  This  offer  to  become  a  volunteer 
witnesB  was  agreed  to,  and  the  delinquent  corporation  and  the 
State  went  into  court  with  an  ^^  agreement  as  to  facts."  The 
Attorney-General  reserved  for  the  State  the  right  to  add  to 
these  facts,  but  did  not  at  any  time  during  the  proceedings 
do  so. 

His  expert  shrewdly  foresaw  that  another  defeat  for  the 
people  was  to  be  the  result  of  this  policy.  ^'  I  objected  very 
strenuously,"  he  says.  ^^  It  was  my  pet  scheme  to  examine 
them  orally  in  court  or  by  commission,  and  I  gave  it  up  very 
reluctantly.  I  told  the  Attorney-General  I  could  not  believe 
those  gentlemen  were  in  earnest,  that  I  knew  I  could  ask  a 
string  of  questions  of  any  one  of  them  which  if  answered  would 
have  given  the  case  away  to  the  State." '  But  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  same  who  as  counsel  for  the  people,  in  1879, 
against  the  members  of  the  same  corporation,  led  his  clients 
to  defeat,  overruled  him.  The  old  campaigner  saw  the  mis- 
take of  1880  about  to  be  repeated,  and  an  agreement  with  the 
offenders  substituted  for  trial  and  for  the  defeat  of  them  he 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  etc.,  pp. 
148,  196, 476.  '  Same,  pv-  ^^^^*^« 
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believed  wonid  follow.  He  determiDod  to  prevent  the  coa- 
Bommation  of  this  second  catastrophe.  He  sent  his  conosel  to 
New  York  to  the  headqaarters  of  the  oil  combinaUon  with 
a  notice  that  he  woald  not  adhere  to  the  bargaio  made  by 
the  Attorney-General  at  Harrisbni^  with  reference  to  "  the 
agreement  of  facts."  "  I  propose  to  attack,"  was  the  message 
he  Bent.'  He  was  to  have  received  compensation  from  the 
State.  He  believed  that  this  gave  him  an  interest  in  the 
matter  sufficient  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  conrts  for  action  by 
himself  independently  of  the  Attorney-General.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  idea,  when  the  ease  came  np  for  trial,  he  appeared 
with  hie  private  counsel  ready  to  take  part  in  the  proceedingB 
if  permitted. 

The  notice  of  attack  was  received  "  with  surprise,"  bat  was 
met  with  a  characteristic  move.  "  I  raised  the  question  with 
him  " — the  connsel — "  as  to  what  possible  motive  "  his  client 
"  had  in  the  matter,"  the  "trnetee"  teetifies, "  and  as  to  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  deeist  from  it ;  whether  it 
wonld  not  be  poBsible  for  us,  if  he  was  needing  business,  to  find 
some  position  in  which  he  could  legitimately  earn  a  living."  * 
The  lawyer  replied  that  he  had  no  right  to  treat  on  any  such 
basis,  and  withdrew  from  all  connection  with  the  case.  But 
this  was  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  which  throngh  another 
lawyer  "  resnlted,"  as  the  export  of  the  State  afterwards  con- 
fessed, "  in  peace  between  us."  He  had  given  notice  that  he 
meant  to  attack,  and  the  "  negotiation  "  which  followed  "  was 
whether  anybody  wonld  give  mc  as  much  as  there  was  in  my 
contract  with  the  State  if  I  wonld  not  attack." ' 

Meanwhile  the  Attorney-General  marched  gayly  to  another 
defeat  of  his  client — the  people— going  into  court  with  no 
other  ammunition  than  the  facts  fnmished  by  the  men  he  was 
sning.  He  did  not  put  his  expert,  nor  the  Auditor-General, 
nor  his  assistant,  nor  the  men  on  whose  information  and 
affidavits  the  estimate  had  been  made  of  taxes  due,  nor  any 
one  else  on  the  stand.     He  was  "  perfectly  satisfied,"  he  says, 

■  Prooeedinga  at  tb«  Joint  CommitiM  of  the  PeniujIratiU  LeguUtura,  «t«.,  pp. 
>»,  *?8.  •  Same,  pp.  478-79.  '  Sunt,  pp.  aaS-W. 
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"  that  these  facte  were  true,*'  and  that  the  company  were 
"in  good  faith  doing  exactly  what  they  undertook  to  do — 
nanaely,  to  furnish  me  with  ail  the  information  that  was  nec- 
essary to  establish  the  Commonwealth  case."  ' 

His  method  was  as  singular  with  the  argument  as  with  the 
testimony.  He  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Au- 
ditor-General Schell,  that  such  a  corporation  must  pay  taxes 
on  all  its  capital  stock,  whether  it  represented  property  in  the 
State  or  out  of  it.  The  court  decided  against  him.  It  held 
that  it  was  taxable  ^^  only  on  so  much  of  its  capital  stock  as 
was  represented  by  the  business  and  property  of  the  company 
within  the  State."  As  to  what  the  amount  of  this  property 
and  business  within  the  State  was  the  court  took  the  facts 
famished  by  the  delinquent  itself,  as  they  were  the  only  ones 
presented  to  it  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  amount  orig- 
inally charged  for  taxes  by  Auditor-General  Schell,  who  had 
forced  the  fighting,  was  $3,145,541.64.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, on  his  mistaken  theory  of  the  law  and  on  the  facts  vol- 
unteered by  those  he  was  suing,  had  ^^  split  the  difference  " 
and  sued  for  only  $796,642.20.  The  court  cut  this  down  to 
$33,270.59,  and  on  appeal  this  was  still  further  reduced  to 
$22,660.10.' 

This  decision  was  not  final  or  conclusive  as  to  either  the 
State  or  the  company,  both  of  whom  afterwards  sued  out 
writs  of  error.  The  expert,  who  had  been  pushed  to  one  side, 
at  once  determined  to  take  what  steps  he  conld  to  reopen  the 
case  and  mend  the  fortunes  of  the  State.  The  moment  the 
decision  was  announced  he  telegraphed  the  Attorney-General 
again  for  another  conference,  and  was  told  to  come  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  told  the  Attorney  -  General  that  he  thought 
"the  hope  of  the  State  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  money 
was  to  get  a  rehearing  and  let  us  have  an  oral  examination." 
But  the  "satisfied"  Attorney-General  refused  to  do  anything 
but  carry  the  same  argument  and  the  same  agreement  of  facts 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court.     He  refused  to  move  for  a  new 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature^  etc.,  pp. 
ISS,  185.  «Same,  p.  631. 
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trial,  and  not  only  told  bis  expert  so,  bot  told  tbe  " 
so.  Tbe  trnstee,  b;  one  of  Uiose  coincideocee  vbiob  i»of» 
bow  mncb  better  it  is  to  be  born  Incky  tban  rich,  happened 
to  have  come  at  the  same  time  to  stay  in  the  same  hotel  wiA 
tbe  Attornej-GeneraL 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  expert  pointed  ont  omiBsiona  of 
properiiy  and  facts  which  be  thought  "  had  not  been  clear)/ 
shown  in  the  agreement  as  to  facts,"  and  afterwards  otW 
matters  he  bad  discovered.  After  tbe  defeat  of  tbe  State  he 
prepared  an  affidavit  coDtainiog  additional  facts.  He  em- 
ployed an  attorney  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  affidavit  and  t 
petition  to  the  court  to  have  tbe  case  reopened.  His  porposB 
was  "  to  get  another  chance  at  this  trial." 

'<  To  get  aootber  trial  V 

"Anything." 

"  Another  hearingf ' 

*<  AnytbiDg."  Anything  to  prevent  tbe  miscarriage  of  this 
last  attempt  to  "  round  np  "  the  men  be  bad  been  trying  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  bring  to  jnatice.  Tbe  Attomey-Oen* 
oral  wonid  not  present  this  petition.  After  this,  still  heSon 
the  final  decision,  he  saw  tbe  Attomey-Gleneral  again  to  re- 
new bis  presenre  for  a  change  of  policy.  Three  times  be  saw 
the  Attomey-Qeneral  to  lay  his  additional  facts  before  him, 
and  urge  that  a  difierent  method  of  conducting  the  case  be 
tried.'  Some  of  the  new  points  be  raised  tbe  Attomey-Geo- 
era)  referred  and  deferred  to  tbe  company  he  was  pnrsnio^ 
and  "  we  showed  him  bow  they  were  fully  included  in  tlie 
statement  rendered  by  ns  to  tbe  State,  and  he  (the  Attorney- 
General)  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  every  point 
raised."  Others  of  the  new  points  the  Attorney-General  de- 
clared to  be  "immaterial."'  The  Attorney-General  showed 
no  wish  to  bring  proof  into  the  case  of  any  facts  except  those 
famished  by  tbe  people  being  sned.  Although  tbe  decision 
of  the  lower  court  had  been  a  warning  that  tbe  theory  on 
wlilch  tbe  State  had  gone  into  conrt  was  bad,  and  that  tbe 

■  PKMM^Dgi  of  the  JoiDt  OommittM  ot  the  PeuujlntiiA  Lf^iUtnr^  M&,  f^ 
MI-IO. 7SS-SS.  •Seme,  pp.  SIO,  78S. 
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amount  of  taxes  to  be  recovered  depended  on  the  amount  of 
tangible  property  in  the  State,  he  refnsed  to  nse  the  right  he 
acknowledged  he  had — to  call  other  witnesses,  to  put  the  men 
who  had  made  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  upon  the  stand, 
and  cross-examine  them. 

From  the  Attorney-General,  who  knew  little  of  either  the 
fiicts,  as  he  confessed,  or  the  law  as  the  court  declared  it, 
who  accepted  their  statements  as  gospel,  and  who  asked  them 
whether  new  facts  offered  him  should  be  admitted  into  his 
side  of  the  case  against  them,  the  company  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  this  old  opponent  of  theirs,  whom  the  Attorney- 
General  had  employed,  was  at  large,  and  was  a  dangerous 
man.  He  knew  the  facts ;  he  had  the  right  theory  of  the  law ; 
he  was  tremendously  in  earnest.  The  case  had  only  got  as  far 
as  the  first  decision  of  the  lower  court.  There  were  still  op* 
portonities  for  all  kinds  of  legal  proceedings.  By  virtue  of 
this  contract  he  claimed  such  an  interest  in  the  proceedings 
as  to  give  him  a  right  to  ask  the  courts  to  interfere.  He 
might  get  a  new  trial  and  carry  out  his  ^^  pet  scheme  of  oral 
examination."  He  might  rouse  the  people  as  he  had  roused 
them  before.  He  might  interfere  through  the  Legislature. 
He  might  raise  a  storm  which  could  not  be  quieted  until  in 
this  suit,  or  some  other,  his  pet  plan  might  be  carried  out,  of 
getting  these  silent  gentlemen  into  a  witness-box.  He  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  State.  ^^  I  was  un- 
der a  contract  with  the  State," '  he  says.  And  we  find  the 
Attorney-General  in  close  consultation  with  him  in  Philadel- 
phia down  to  the  very  last  day. 

The  company  sees  that  something  must  be  done,  and  does 
it.  Its  ^^ trustee"  calls  upon  the  expert  at  his  hotel.'  He 
renews  the  suggestion  he  had  made  in  New  York  when  word 
had  been  sent  by  the  expert  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  agreement  of  facts,  and  ^^  proposed  to  attack."  He  finds 
his  man  cast  down,  utterly  discouraged  by  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court  and  the  attitude  of  the  Attorney-General.    Time 

1  ProoeedingB  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature^  etc.,  pp. 
640-48,  880.  *  Same,  p.  231. 
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and  again  he  had  seen  the  people  denied  jnstioey  and  their 
enemies  escape  even  so  mneh  as  the  necessity  of  appearing 
in  conrt.  He  had  seen,  in  every  one  of  the  proceedinga 
against  them,  from  1872  to  1880,  committees  of  CoogreMi 
State  governors,  judges  of  the  Snpreme  conrts.  State  legislat- 
ures, attorney-generals,  railroad  officials,  every  trustee  of  the 
people,  wilt,  like  green  leaves  in  a  fire,  before  this  flashing 
wealth.  His  resolation  gave  way.  He  was  to  have  received, 
under  his  agreement  with  the  Attorney-General,  in  salary  and 
commissions,  $23,000,  or  less,  according  to  the  amount  re- 
covered. That  he  saw  fading  out  of  sight  in  consequence  of 
the,  to  him,  inexplicable  course  of  the  Attorney  -  General. 
Every  one  else  who  bad  tried  to  stand  up  for  the  people 
against  this  power  had  gone  down ;  why  should  he  be  quixotic 
and  poor? 

^^We  want  peace,"  the  "trustee"  said,  and  the,  till  then, 
faithful  friend  of  the  people  sold  him  all  he  had  of  that  eom- 
modity  for  $15,400,  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  and  a  salary  of 
$5000  for  a  year. 

"  I  proposed  to  reopen  it " — the  case—"  and  I  did  not" 

"Why  did  you  not?" 

"  Simply  because  I  was  assured  I  should  have  just  as  much 
money  out  of  the  transaction  as  my  original  contract  would 
have  paid  me." 

This  confession  made  on  the  stand,  under  the  strain  of 
cross-examination  in  a  civil  suit  in  which  he  was  a  witness, 
startled  the  country  with  its  first  hint  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  great  tax  case,  and  led  to  an  investigation  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.* 

The  first  payment  was  $7500.  This  was  paid,  not  in  a 
check,  as  is  the  usual  method  between  business  men  in  legiti- 
mate transactions,  but  in  bank-notes  —  $500's  or  $1000V 
That  this  method  of  payment  was  inconvenient  and  unusual 
was  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  recipient,  that  he  went  to 
the  Chomical  Bank  and  got  a  bank  certificate  for  his  $7500  of 

*  l*rfH*«>e(iin(r^  of  the  Joint  Commiltot  of  the  PenniylTania  I^iaUture,  etr.,  pp. 
229-30.  284-96.  »Sftmc.  p.  49S. 
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^hik- notes.    ^^Of  course  I  did  not  carry  that  amount  of 

boDey  around  with  me." '    Bank-notes  and  bank  drafts,  not 

pb  company's  checks,  were  used  in  the  succeeding  payments 

Skin. 

^v;  '^In  sending  him  money  to  Titusville,  where  yon  had  a 

linik  account,  why  did  you  not  send  him  a  check  on  your  own 

Ink  or  draft  r 

^  Well,  there  was  nobody  at  Titusville  who  had  any  knowl- 
odtge  of  the  matter.  It  was  not  necessary  to  acquaint  them 
with  it,''  said  the  "  trustee."  • 

This  representative  of  the  company  was  diligent  in  business, 
■•  he  understood  business,  and  was  always  forehanded.  He 
■ade  the  first  moves  and  kept  the  lead.  He  went  all  the  way 
Id  Harrisburg  to  meet  the  Attorney-General.  He  got  control 
fd  the  case  by  making  the  overture  to  volunteer  testimony. 
Be  called  first  on  the  lawyer  sent  to  New  York  with  notice  of 
'^attack,"  called  first  on  the  State's  expert  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  made  the  first  suggestion  for  ^'  peace,"  and 
got  it  "  cheap."  *  But  after  he  had  bought  "  peace  "  the  next 
interview  is  at  the  company's  office.  The  other  man  must 
walk  now.  When  put  on  the  stand,  the  purchaser,  of  course, 
denied  that  this  ^^pnrcliase  of  peace"  bad  anything  to  do 
with  the  case  against  his  company,  or  with  the^  suppression 
of  the  only  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  that  suit. 

"With  reference  to  the  tax  case,"  he  said,  "  the  payment  of 
this  money  had  no  bearing  whatever." 

"  Then  why  did  you  pay  him  the  money  ?" 

"  Well,  I  have  already  said,  two  or  three  times,  that  I  paid 
him  the  money  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  desist  from 
further  malicious  attacks  upon  our  company." 

The  man  of  whom  he  had  bought  "  peace "  was  not  then 
engaged  in  any  proceedings  against  ^^our  company,"  except  the 
tax  case.  He  had  been  engaged  in  nothing  for  two  years, 
since  the  proceedings  of  the  Producers'  Association  in  1880. 
There  were  no  other  movements  in  prospect.    The  only  war, 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  PennsylFania  Legislature,  etc.,  p. 
MS.  •  Same,  p.  600.  » Same,  pp.  889-41. 
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actoftl  or  coDtempkted,  was  this  tax  war.  Pressed  throng 
several  pages  of  croBS-ezamiDatioD,  aod  challeaged  to  name  a 
single  instaQce  of  war  bj  this  man  npon  them,  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  of  "  peace,"  or  aiace  1880,  which  would  acconot 
for  Uieir  willingneee  to  pa;  him  so  large  a  snm,  he  was  finalljr 
forced  to  sa; :  "  I  cannot  do  it."  ' 

The  Attomej-General,  who  had  thooght  it  anneceesary  to 
collect  more  testimony  by  patting  the  defendants  on  the 
stand  nnder  oath,  testified,  of  course,  that  there  had  been  do 
suppression  of  testimony.  The  seller  of  peace  himself,  when 
he  waa  afterwards  brought  to  book  before  the  Legislatnre,  at- 
tempted to  stand  to  a  similar  denial  that  he  had  in  any  way 
been  unfaithful  to  his  trust  as  the  expert  of  the  State  and 
representative  of  the  peopl&  Bnt  he  broke  down.  He  was 
asked  if  his  agreement  with  the  company  had  any  relation  to 
this  case. 

"Unquestionably.    To  all  cases — this  case  and  all  others." 

"You  were  to  do  nothing  further  for  the  Commonwealth  in 
this  or  any  other  case}" 

"  Precisely." 

"  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  subsequently  reversed  the  case, 
and  it  had  gone  back  for  a  new  trial,  and  bad  been  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  so  that  the  company's  officers  could  have  been 
enbpcenaed  and  compelled  to  testify,  would  yon  then,  after 
receiving  this  money,  have  been  at  liberty  to  assist  in  getting 
that  testimony  together  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  uding 
the  Commonwealth!" 

"I  shoald  say  not." 

"  Tou  were  free  to  do  it  prior  to  your  arrangement  t" 

"  Certainly." 

"By  whom  was  it" — the  negotiation — "b^;nn!"  he  was 
aaked. 

"  By  the  representative  of  the  company,"  he  replied,  naming 
him.* 

When  this  bargain  was  arranged  and  the  first  payment 

'  ProoMdiugi  of  tho  Joint  ComniittM  of  (be  FennijlTKoii  Legislature,  etc,  p[L 
SOS-S.  'Same,  pp.  397,  110,  SIS,  SS7. 
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made  only  an  opinion  had  been  filed.  No  judgment  had 
been  entered.  There  was  still  time  to  make  any  one  of  many 
moves.    Beargnment  and  new  trial  both  were  possible. 

These  men  seduced  this  representative  of  the  people  only 
to  cast  him  aside,  as  seducers  always  do.  They  did  not  pay 
him  ^^  cash  down ''  when  they  bought  his  ^^  peace/'  but  in 
instalments,  and  part  of  his  pay  was  in  the  shape  of  $5000 
for  a  year's  service  for  which  he  was  to  do  no  work.  This 
kept  the  whip-hand  of  him  until  the  tax  matter  was  finally 
settled  and  irrevocably  past  reopening.  When  that  had  been 
done  they  cast  him  oBL  with  scorching  contumely.  The 
secretary  of  the  trust  waved  him  into  obloquy  as  a  black- 
mailer. 

When  the  trustee  who  negotiated  the  ^^  peace ''  was  before 
the  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1883  which 
investigated  this  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  tax  cases,  he  was 
asked  if  the  man  of  whom  he  had  bought  ^^  peace  "  had  used 
the  positions  he  had  held  in  the  producers'  and  other  asso- 
ciations to  further  his  own  ends.  He  answered :  ^'  I  think 
he  would  prostitute  anything  to  further  his  own  mercenary 
ends."* 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  appointed  to  investigate 
this  ^^  purchase  of  peace"  furnishes  in  its  report  the  facts  we 
have  recited,  which  were  uncontradicted,  but  declares  that  the 
transactions  they  disclose  '^did  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  that  nobody  had  done  anything  wrong. 
An  effort  was  made  after  the  failure  of  the  tax  case  to  get  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  to  issue  a  warrant  against  the 
purchaser  of  peace,  upon  which  he  could  have  been  held  to 
trial  in  a  criminal  court  for  bribery  and  corrupt  solicitation  of 
a  public  officer.  An  affidavit  charging  the  crime  in  the  usual 
form  was  presented  to  the  Attorney-General.  There  was  by 
this  time  a  new  Attorney-General,  but  he  ditched  this  more 
with  the  same  skill  for  the  management  of  his  adversaries'  case 
that  his  predecessor  had  exhibited  in  the  tax  suit.    He  de- 

>  ProoeedingB  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  PenDB7lTaDi&  LegisUtare,  etc.,  pp. 
4e7,  681. 
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manded  that  affidavit  be  made  by  eome  one  who  could  testify 
to  tbe  bribery  of  hie  personal  knowledge  before  the  commit- 
ting magistrate.  Ab  the  facta  were  known  only  to  the  two 
principale,  and  neither  of  them  conld  be  expected  to  come 
forward  to  make  affidavit  and  application  for  hia  owd  com- 
mitment, the  Attorney-General  demanded  the  impoaeible.' 
The  fact  of  bribery  was  pnblicly  known  by  the  confession 
Tinder  oath  of  one  of  these  principals,  and  the  Attomey-Gen- 
eral  had  been  presented  with  the  affidavit  of  a  citizeo,  pre- 
pared in  dne  and  regnlar  form,  opon  which  he  coald  have 
proceeded  to  issue  a  warrant,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  lev 
powerfnl  offenders.  Failing  with  the  Attorney-Genera)  to 
have  this  transaction  taken  into  the  courts,  the  effort  wm 
renewed  with  the  committee  the  Legislature  had  appointed  to 
investigate.  It  was  asked  to  do  as  committees  had  dooe 
before — to  send  the  case  to  a  criminal  coart  and  let  it  be 
tried.  The  distingniahed  lawyer  acting  for  the  people  before 
the  committee  offered  to  appear  as  a  volunteer  Attorney. 
General  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trnstee.  "  There  is  not  aa 
honest  jnry,"  he  said,  "in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  which 
npon  the  testimony  would  not  send  him  to  the  penitentiary 
for  the  crime  of  bribery."'  Tbe  committee  refused  to  aend 
the  matter  to  the  conrts. 

Upon  the  only  occasion  when  the  "  Trnstees"  seemed  in  rea) 
danger  of  being  brought  in  person  and  on  specific  charges  to 
trial,  criminally,  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  saved 
them.  In  the  Clarion  County  cases  it  took  the  unprecedented 
step  of  interfering  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  lower 
courts-  It  was  in  reference  to  this  tliat  Hr.  Gowes  said 
before  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  Congress  in  1880 :  "I 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  know  that  if  that  convention  did  anything 
effectively  it  was  when  it  declared  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  have  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  and  yet 
I  have  seen  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  lay  their 

'  ProcMdinga  of  Ihe  Joint  Oommittoe  o(  tbe  PnuHjlnnk  L(^il>tur«,  eic,  p 
MI.  'Suae,  F.  B.  Oa««n,  p.  6M. 
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bands  upon  an  indictment  in  a  county  court  and  hang  it  up." 
The  effect  of  this  iuterposition  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
Bummed  up  as  follows  in  the  history  of  the  contest  between 
the  Producers* Union  and  their  powerful  antagonists:  "This 
practically  terminated  the  last  legal  proceeding  conducted  by 
the  general  council  of  the  producers  of  petroleum."  "  It  was 
the  greatest  violation  of  law/'  said  Mr.  Gowen  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislative  Committee,  "  ever  committed  in  the 
Commonwealth."  * 

That  some  such  action  might  have  been  expected  could  be 
inferred  from  the  remark  in  Leading  Cases  Sirriplijied^  by 
John  D.  Lawson,  warning  the  student  of  the  law  of  carriers 
"  not  to  pay  much  heed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania — at  least,  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
The  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  appears  to  run  that  tribunal  with 
the  same  success  that  it  does  its  own  trains." ' 

Some  time  after  these  events  the  purchaser  of  this  peace 
gave  some  money  to  a  hospital  for  cancers,  and,  in  recognition 
of  his  philanthropy,  was  made  its  president.  This  hospital 
was  for  cancers  of  the  body — not  for  moral  cancers  of  the 
kind  propagated  for  money  by  men  who  corrupt  the  Common- 
wealth. It  would  have  been  full  expiation  in  the  good  old 
times  of  the  priest  and  the  baron  Euskin  describes  to  donate 
to  the  cure  of  an  evil  a  fraction  of  the  profits  of  the  culture 
of  it.  The  newspapers  in  May,  1891,  chronicled  the  opening 
of  another  pavilion  of  this  hospital,  and  the  delivery  of  "an 
interesting  address"  by  the  new  president.  One  of  the  jour- 
nals remarks  that  "this  interest,  combined  with  his  well- 
known  liberality  in  Church  and  humane  matters  generally, 
suggests  a  thought  concerning  the  peculiar  development  on 
this  line  of  many  of  our  very  rich  men."  But  what  the 
"thought"  was  the  journalist  did  not  go  on  to  state. 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Pennsylyania  Legislature,  eta,  |x 
718. 

*  Hudson's  Bailways  and  Republic^  p.  465. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
"l  WAMT  TO  UAXB  OIl"         ' 

At  this  writdng  there  is  an  old  mao  named  Samael  Van 
Sj'ckel,  over  eigbtj  yens  of  age,  partly  paralyzed,  bat  atiU 
TigoroQB,  living  in  an  obscure  back  street  of  BnfEalo,  very 
poor,  thongh  bis  fertile  brain  baa  helped  to  make  millionaires 
of  many  others.  Van  Syckel's  life  baa  been  one  of  nps  and 
downs,  possible  only  in  the  case  of  an  adventarous  mind  seek* 
ing  the  golden-fleece  in  a  new  industry  and  in  a  new  conntry. 
Of  all  the  brave  and  Ingenions  men  who  have  experimented, 
invented,  and  pioneered  to  realize  for  mankind  all  the  sur- 
passing possibilities  of  the  coming  oil  age,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  notable.  He  had  already  made  and  lost  one  or  two  fort- 
anes  when  we  find  him,  about  1860,  with  a  little  still  in  Jer- 
sey City,  making  roof-tar. 

He  was  bom  in  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  the  son 
of  a  farmer,  and  worked  on  the  farm  ontil  he  was  of  age, 
when  he  went  into  business.  The  panic  of  1857  caught  him 
with  sails  wing-Srwing,  condncting  all  at  once,  and  pros- 
perously, grist-mills,  linaeed-oil  mills,  grain  distilleries — these 
he  bad  to  take  for  a  debt — several  stores,  cooper-shope,  and 
two  or  three  farms. 

He  failed  becanse  he  had  gone  secnrity  for  others,  bat  he 
paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  went  to  New  York  City. 
There  he  became  a  member  of  the  Com  Exchange,  and 
opened  a  oommission-bonee  for  the  sale  of  prodnce.  Hii 
conntry  friends  had  such  confidence  in  bis  honesty  and  judg- 
ment that  within  six  months  he  had  done  a  business  of  $400,- 
000.  But  he  discovered  that  of  the  1500  members  of  tlie 
EicbaDgQ  all  bnt  one  had  failed,  and  many  of  them  several 
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timeB.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  a  position  where,  through  the 
inability  of  some  other  dealer  to  fulfil  his  contract,  he  might 
be  swamped  any  day,  and  lose  all  he  had  himself  and  all  the 
thooBands  intrusted  to  him  by  his  friends.  He  had  old-fashioned 
notions  about  losing  friends'  money,  to  himself  or  to  any  one 
eke.  He  left  the  produce  business.  He  went  to  making  roof- 
tar  in  Jersey  City,  and  in  1860  built  one  of  the  first  refineries 
for  making  kerosene  out  of  petroleum.  When  '^Colonel" 
Drake,  in  1859,  found  out  that  oil  could  be  got  by  drilling,  Yan 
Syckel  was  one  of  those  the  new  source  of  supply  found  wait- 
ing for  it.  He  began  refining  in  a  small  way,  and,  with  an 
irdor  which  he  has  carried  into  everything  he  has  done,  he 
plunged  into  the  study  of  new  ways  of  refining  the  oil  which 
then  started  to  flow  with  embarrassing  riches  out  of  thousands 
of  wells.  The  study  of  oil-refining  became  his  passion,  as, 
fortunately  for  us  less  gifted  folk,  the  study  of  the  effects  of 
heat  on  day,  of  sulphur  on  the  gum  of  the  caoutchouc-tree,  of 
steam  on  the  lid  of  the  teakettle,  were  in  their  time  passions 
with  Palissy,  Goodyear,  and  Watts.  In  the  work  of  his  life, 
forcing  its  secrets  out  of  this  difficult  liquid,  he  has  been 
very  successful.  Earthly  reward  the  old  inventor  has  none, 
but,  sitting  in  his  story-and-a-half  cottage,  what  he  mourns 
most  is  that  he  has  been  and  is  denied  the  opportunity  of  work. 
Tortured  by  restless  and  inventive  energy,  which  age  and  dis- 
appointment and  betrayal  have  not  sufficed  to*  snuff  out,  his 
continuous  word  is :  ^^  I  want  to  make  oil." 

When  petroleum  from  the  new  wells  began  to  come  to 
New  York,  dozens  of  little  stills  were  built  all  over  the  Jersey 
flats,  many  of  them  by  Jews  and  Greeks.  "  Stills  kept  burn- 
ing up  all  around,"  he  says  to  his  visitor.  "Almost  every 
day  there  was  an  explosion  somewhere  from  the  gases.  I 
told  my  wife  to  give  me  my  oldest  clothes  and  send  me  my 
meals.  I  was  going  to  flnd  out  all  about  this  business. 
There  was  a  pile  of  roofing-gravel  under  a  shed  by  my  stills. 
I  went  there  and  slept  and  ate,  day  and  night,  and  watched 
the  stills  and  the  pipes,  the  gases,  the  oils,  and  all.  All  tlv^ 
tieep  and  rest  J  bad  for  months  was  there,    It  N7^  ^\£^<^ 
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watching  these  work  that  my  greatest  idea  came  to  mc,  o{ 
making  oil  by  a  continaons  process,  so  that  I  conld  feed  in 
petroleuto  at  one  end  and  have  kerosene  roQning  oat  at  the 
other  in  an  unceasing  stream,  day  after  day,  without  stopping 
the  whole  establishment,  as  the  oil-refineriee  still  do,  every  d«y 
or  two,  to  cool  ofE  and  clean  ap.  By  the  old  process,  still  in 
Qse,  when  the  charge  in  the  still  of  perhaps  1000  barrels 
had  been  refined,  we  had  to  draw  the  firee  and  wut  perhaps 
ten  honrs — the  best  part  of  a  day — for  the  still  to  cool  off,  ao 
that  the  men  coald  go  in  with  iron  chisels  to  chop  it  all  looM 
and  clean  it  out.  This  wonid  take  fonr  or  five  men  froin 
fonr  to  six  hours.  The  still  would  be  idle  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  and  then  the  same  process  woald  have  to  be  gone  through 
with  again  with  every  charge.  All  over  the  flats  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  kept  burning  up.  The  Common  Council  of 
Jersey  City  said  we  must  stop  refining.  The  rest  joined  a 
great  combination  to  fight  the  Common  Council,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  go  where  the  oil  was  produced.  I  went  to 
Titnsville  in  1865.  I  had  all  the  money  I  could  want.  Some 
rich  men  told  me  to  draw  on  them  up  to  $100,000  for  any- 
thing there  was  'snacks  in*  for  them." 

This  was  about  the  time  the  founders  of  the  oil  combina- 
tion began  in  Cleveland,  with  "  no  money." 

"  What  makes  I  found  in  Titnsville  1"  continued  Van 
SyckeL  "  I  went  all  up  and  down  the  creek.  They  were 
glad  to  get  65  gallons  of  kerosene  out  of  100  gallons  of  pe- 
troleum, while  I  eonld  get  80.  I  think  the  head  of  the  oil 
combination  had  a  little  still  cocked  up  in  the  woods  there 
— a  one-horae,  pig-pen  kind  of  a  place  at  the  bend  of  the 
creek,  a  cobbled-np  sort  of  a  mud-hole,  with  a  water-trough 
to  bring  the  oil  to  the  still.  He  was  not  there  himself; 
he  stayed  in  Cleveland.  I  didn't  ever  think  anything  about 
him  Uien.  I  was  'way  above  him.  I  first  saw  him  some 
years  after,  about  1872,  in  a  refiner's  office.  He  was  talk- 
ing up  some  scheme  he  had  for  a  combination  of  refineries. 
He  said  he  didn't  want  to  have  the  market  overstocked.  He 
waa  ]UBt  a  common-looking  kind  of  a  man  among  the  rest  of 
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QB  there.  I  saw,  when  I  reached  Titasville,  that  the  most 
money  was  to  be  made  in  shipping  oil.  I  made  a  dollar  a 
birrely  and  in  six  months  I  was  $100,000  in  pocket.  The 
hod  speculation  I  wouldn't  touch.  It  was  wild.  It  scared 
me  to  see  men  sitting  around  on  logs,  and  trading  off  little 
pieces  of  land  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  was 
the  first  man  to  lay  a  pipe  line  to  carry  oil  up  and  down  the 
hills  of  Pennsylvania." 

*^The  first  successful  pipe  line,"  says  the  United  States 
Gensns  Beport  of  1885,  ^^was  put  down  by  Samuel  Van 
Syckel,  of  Titusville,  in  1865,  and  extended  from  Pithole  to 
Miller's  Farm,  a  distance  of  four  miles." ' 

'^  When  I  first  came  to  the  oil  country  all  the  oil  had  to  be 
teamed  from  the  wells  to  the  railways,  over  roads  with  no 
bottom  in  wet  weather.  Sometimes  a  line  of  teams  a  mile 
long  would  be  stuck  in  the  mud.  Often  the  teamsters  would 
damp  their  load,  worth  $5  a  barrel,  and  abandon  it.  Mules 
wonld  get  so  discouraged  that  they  would  lie  down  and  die 
in  the  roadway  before  they  could  be  helped.  The  teamsters 
knew  their  power.  They  charged  accordingly.  They  charged 
for  looking  at  the  oil  to  see  how  many  barrels  their  teams 
could  draw.  They  charged  extra  for  every  mud -hole  they 
struck,  and  if  the  wagon -wheels  went  to  the  hubs  they 
doubled  their  bills.  I  paid  $2  to  $4  a  barrel  for  teaming, 
and  was  shipping  4000  barrels  a  week.  The  teamsters  were 
making  more  money  than  the  well-owners,  and  didn't  care 
whether  they  hauled  oil  or  not.  All  this  set  me  to  thinking. 
I  hit  on  the  pipe-line  idea,  and  announced  that  I  would  carry 
the  oil  by  pipe  from  the  wells  to  the  railroad.  That  was  too 
much  for  the  people  of  the  oil  regions.  Everybody  laughed 
me  down.  Even  my  particular  friends,  with  whom  I  used  to 
take  my  meals  at  the  hotel,  jeered  and  gibed  me  so  that  I  took 
to  coming  and  going  through  the  back  door  and  through 
the  kitchen,  and  ate  by  myself.  '  Do  you  expect  to  put  a  gir- 
dle around  the  earth  V  was  the  favorite  sarcasm.     I  knew  it 

» *•  Petroleum  and  Ita  Products,"  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  Special  Agent,  U.  S.  Omi 
BUS,  1885,  p.  98. 
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would  cost  s  great  deal— $tOO,000  perhaps ;  but  I  had  tha 
money.  I  built  it — two  two-iiidi  linee,  eide  b/  side — ^between 
June  and  November  in  1865,  and  turned  the  oil  in.  Tbe 
pipe  was  a  perfect  anccees  from  the  fint  barrel  of  oil  that  wai 
pomped  in.  It  flowed,  jnet  as  I  expected,  ap  hill  and  down 
dale.  The  line  was  fonr  miles  long — from  the  Miller  Farm  to 
Pithole — with  two  or  three  branches. 

"  Then  the  teametera  threatened  to  kill  onj  one  who  worked 
on  the  pipe  line  or  who  nsed  it  They  would  drire  aatnddle 
of  it,  dig  down  to  it,  put  lo^ng  chains  aroand  it  and  pnU  it 
out  of  the  ground,  and  leave  the  oil,  worth  $4  to  $6  a  band, 
mnning  to  waste  out  of  the  holes.  I  sent  to  New  Ytok 
for  some  carbines,  hired  25  men  to  patrol  the  line,  and  put 
a  stop  to  that.  I  put  up  the  line  as  eecnrit;  for  some  debts 
owed  by  mj  partner,  under  an  agreement  that  when  its  profits 
had  paid  tlie  debt  it  was  to  be  returned  to  me.  The  debt 
was  wiped  out  in  a  few  months,  but  I  never  got  the  line 
back.  ...  I  had  no  mone;  left  to  sue  for  it.  This  was  the 
end  of  my  pipe  line.  It  has  grown  into  a  system  thousands  of 
miles  long,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  railroad,  and  oat 
of  it  many,  many  millions  of  profit  have  been  made,  but  not  a 
cent  has  it  yielded  me.  Then  I  went  to  refining  oil,  and,  with 
a  partner,  built  one  of  the  first  big  refineries  in  the  oil  regions. 
There  has  been  no  oil  refined  in  this  country  since  1870  with- 
out the  help  of  my  improvements.  Some  I  patented,  some  I 
did  not.  The  refiners  at  Titusville  were  hard  put  to  it  for 
pure  water.  I  drove  pipes  through  the  river  into  the  second 
gravel  nnder  the  river,  and  got  the  finest  cold  water  there 
could  be.  This  anticipated  the  '  driven  wells '  several  years. 
I  put  steam  into  the  stills  "  (this  had  been  done  before  both  by 
European  and  American  refiners).  "I  found  out  how  to  bum 
the  nncondensable  gases.  I  showed  cue  of  my  neighbors  how 
to  do  this,  and  he  saved  ^0  a  day  after  that  in  his  coal  bills, 
but  I  got  nothing  for  it.  Each  new  thing  I  proposed,  up 
would  go  everybody's  bands  and  eyes,  and  oh,  what  a  rum- 
bling there  would  be  1  I  never  made  money  so  fast  as  in  this 
refinery.    We  did  not  use  the  continnons  process.    I  had  not 
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pttented  it,  and  I  had  partners  whom  it  woald  not  have  been 
right  for  me  to  experiment  with.  Our  profits  were  over  a 
dollar  on  every  barrel.  We  sold  our  product  as  fast  as  we 
eould  make  it  We  made  $125,000  in  fifteen  months,  although 
we  paid  as  high  as  $8  a  barrel  for  crude.  I  worked  like  a 
ilaTe  to  make  good  the  loss  of  $100,000  in  my  pipe  line.  I 
worked  and  watched  day  and  night,  and  knew  I  was  beating 
them  all  making  oil.  My  partners  were  church  elders,  who 
eonld  never  find  words  enough  to  express  their  indignation 
abont  the  way  my  pipe  line  had  been  taken  away  from  me, 
and  so  virtuous  that  they  never  smoked  a  cigar  nor  drank  a 
drop.  I  got  into  no  end  of  lawsuits  with  them,  and  I  lost 
my  property  again.  I  sold  a  part  interest  in  my  patent  to 
•ome  one  who  was  afterwards  taken  into  this  oil  combination, 
and  it  now  claims  that  they  own  all  my  patents.  They  have 
fri^tened  off  or  bought  off  every  one  who  has  tried  to  use 
any  of  my  inventions." 

The  rest  of  the  old  man's  story  was  told  by  him  under  oath 
in  a  suit  he  brought  against  members  of  the  combination.' 
^  The  idea  of  continuous  distillation,  as  it  was  suggested  to 
me  at  Jersey  Oity,  was  always  in  my  brain  ever  since.  I 
made  an  attempt  to  construct  such  works  in  1876  under  Mr. 
Gary.  I  run  out  of  money.  I  had  been  robbed  out  of  my 
pipe  line  that  cost  me  $100,000,  and  my  oil-refinery  in  which  I 
had  more  than  $100,000.  Mr.  Gary  said  he  was  going  to  build 
a  little  refinery.  He  said  he  had  $10,000  that  we  might  use 
in  making  oil  in  a  continuous  way.  We  got  our  lease  and 
broke  ground  in  1876.  We  had  not  got  very  far — we  got  the 
pipe  on  the  ground  and  some  brick  and  one  old-fashioned  still 
— when "  the  representative  of  the  oil  combination,  one  of 
its  principal  members,  ^'  came  on  to  the  ground  .  .  .  the  15th 
of  December,  1876.  He  asked  mc  if  I  would  not  take  a  salary 
and  not  build  these  works  in  opposition  to  them.  I  told  him 
*  No.'  Then  he  wanted  I  should  take  a  life  salary,  one  that 
would  support  me  for  life  comfortably.     I  told  him  I  did  not 

1  Samuel  Van  Syckel  «t.  Acme  Oil  Comp&ny.    Tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Buffalo^  K.  T.,  May  14,  1888. 
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want  hia  salary ;  I  wanted  to  bnild  this  refiDery  and  make  oil 
in  a  new  continuone  way.  He  tbon  wanted  me  to  let  liim 
bnild  it.  He  said,  '  We  will  bnild  it  for  yon.'  I  objected 
to  this.  He  then  said  that  I  could  make  no  money  if  I  did 
refine  oil.  He  also  said  if  I  did  I  coald  not  ship  it.  He 
said  he  would  say  to  me  confidentially  that  they  had  made 
snch  arrangements  with  the  railroads  in  reference  to  freight — 
in  reference  to  getting  cars — he  knew  I  coald  make  no  money 
if  I  did  make  oil." 

Almost  on  the  same  day — May  14,  ISSS^^n  which  Van 
Syckel  was  giving  the  jnry  this  nndispated  accoant,  sostained 
by  the  jndge  and  jury,  of  how  the  combination  used  "  arrange- 
ments  with  the  rulroads"  against  its  rirals,  another  pioneer, 
even  more  distingnished,  was  relating  his  almost  identical  ex- 
perience  before  the  committee  of  Congress  inreedgating  tnuts, 
May  3,  1888.  This  was  Joshna  Merrill,  "  to  whom,"  said  S. 
Dana  Hayes,  State  Chemist  of  Maseachnsetts,  "  more  than  to 
any  one  else,  belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  this  mannfactQre 
to  its  present  advanced  state."  '  Merrill's  inventions  and  sno- 
cesafnl  labors  are  described  in  the  United  States  Census  Re- 
port on  Petroleum,  1885.  He  was  at  work  guessing  the  rid- 
dles of  petroleum  as  long  ago  as  1854.' 

From  1866  to  1888  he  and  bis  partners  ran  a  refinery  at 
Boston. 

"  What  has  become  of  it  V 

"  We  have  recently  dismantled  it." ' 

For  several  years  their  business  had  been  unprofitable. 
There  were  two  cansee,  lie  explained.  One  was  that  they 
made  a  better  qnality  of  oil  than  the  average,  at  a  cost  whidi 
they  conld  not  recoup  from  the  prices  established  in  the  mar- 
ket by  poorer  oils.  The  other  cause  was  the  extraordinary 
charges  made  against  bis  firm  by  the  railways  in  Boston  whidi 
brought  their  crude. 

>  TJki  Early  and  Later  Hulory  0/ Fdniami,  bjJ.Q.  Henry,  1B7S,  p.  ISB. 
•  •■  FMroleum  ftod  Iti  Fioducu,"  bj  S.  T.  PecUuun,  SpecUl  Agant,  U.  8.  Cen- 
■01,  18SB,  p.  9. 

■  Tnuta,  CongtcM,  1 B68,  TmUdiodj  of  Jothu  Kerrill,  p.  BM, 
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Hk  firm  had  their  own  tank-cars,  in  wliich  their  crude  oil 

from  Pennsylvania.    From  Olean  to  Boston  his  freight 

him  the  last  few  years  50  cents  a  barrel.    From  the  depot 

f'MBoBtoD,to  get  it  over  two  miles  of  track  to  his  refinery,  cost 

^0  a  car,  or  about  12  cents  a  barrel.    This  was  at  the  rate  of 

^■bcmt  38  cents  a  ton  a  mile.    The  average  freight  rate  for  the 

United  States  is  about  half  a  cent  a  ton  a  mile.    His  rate  was 

an  advance  of  7500  per  cent,  on  the  average.    He  appealed 

to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Massachusetts. 

^We  wrote  to  the  commissioners  that  we  thought  the 
diaige  was  very  high,  and  they  ought  to  interfere  to  have  it 
veduoed.    But  it  was  not  done." 

^We  made  repeated  efforts,  personal  solicitations,  to  the 
lailioad  officers,  and  to  the  railroad  commissioners  also,  but  it 
the  established  rate." ' 

Two  roads  participated  in  this  charge  of  $10  for  hauling  a 

two  miles.    One  of  these  was  the  New  York  and  New  £ng. 

land  road,  whose  haul  was  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  charge  $6. 

**  Who  was  president  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
roadf" 

The  dismantled  witness's  experience  had  made  him  timid. 

"  1  do  not  know." 

Do  you  not  know,  he  was  asked,  that  one  of  the  oil  trustees 
18  president  ? 

"  Yes,  sir."  • 

The  same  railroad  is  the  principal  N^w  England  link  in  the 
lines  of  circnmvallation  which  the  combination  in  coal,  hard 
and  soft,  American  and  Nova  Scotian,  is  drawing  about  the 
homes  and  industries  of  the  country.  His  company  sold  their 
tank-cars  to  the  oil  combination,  as  ^^  we  no  longer  had  any 
use  for  them." ' 

"I  was  thirty-two  years  in  the  oil  business,"  the  veteran 
said,  moumf uUy,  as  he  left  the  stand.  ^^  It  was  the  business 
of  my  life."  * 

To  return  to  Van  Syckel.    After  his  warning  to  the  inventor 

'  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  Testimony  of  Joshua  Merrill,  pp.  667-69. 

*  Suns,  p.  568.  '  Same,  p.  668.  ^  8am«^  ^  WS. 
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tibat  he  oonld  get  no  cars  and  make  no  money,  even  if  bii  new 
idea  proved  a  snocees,  the  repreaeotatire  of  the  eombiDation 
iiiTited  Van  Shekel  to  put  hiioBelf  in  its  hands. 

"He  said  they  wonld  furnish  the  mon^  to  test  the  inrao- 
tion  and  pay  me  all  it  wag  worth.  I  felt  a  little  startled  at 
the  rebates,  and  I  knew  it  before,  bat  I  did  not  know  it  wh 
so  bad  as  he  had  figared  it  out.  I  then  asked  him  who  of  his 
company  woold  agree  to  famish  me  money  to  test  the  patent 
and  to  pay  all  it  was  worth.  He  asked  me  who  I  wanted 
to  agree  with.  I  then  asked  him  if  a  man "  (naming  him) 
"that  I  bad  had  more  or  less  dealings  with  "  (one  of  the  tmt- 
tees)  "  wonld  agree  to  what  be  had  said.  He  said  he  had  no 
doubt  he  would.  He  said, '  We  will  go  and  see  him,  and  go 
at  lus  expense.*  He  said  be  wonld  take  the  works  off  my 
hands  at  cost,  and  would  satisfy  my  partner  to  stop  building 
them  if  I  wonld  go  to  New  York,  and  I  think  it  was  the  next 
day  when  we  went  to  New  York." 

They  went  to  the  office  of  the  member  of  the  combination 
whom  Yan  Syckel  had  said  he  would  confide  in.  "  He  seemed 
to  be  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very  sorry  to  leam  I  had  been  so 
nnfortnnate  in  the  oil  regions.  He  then  asked  me  what  these 
patent  works  would  cost  in  a  small  way  to  prove  that  oil  could 
be  successfully  made  under  continnone  distillation.  I  told 
him  it  conld  be  done  for  about  $10,000.  He  said  they  wonld 
give  it,  .  .  .  and  if  it  proved  a  eoocess  they  wonld  give  me 
$100,000.  He  said  it  was  worth  more.  He  wonld  give  me 
$125  a  month  to  support  my  family  daring  the  time  I  was 
building  and  testing  it.  I  said,  *  Let  us  put  what  we  have 
agreed  upon  in  writing.'  He  begged  off  for  a  time.  He  said 
it  could  be  done  at  Titusville  jnst  as  well.  He  saw  !  was  not 
quite  satisfied  being  cut  off  in  that  way,  so  he  took  my  hand 
and  said  he  would  give  me  bis  word  and  honor  what  they 
had  agreed  upon  there  should  be  put  in  writing  at  Titos- 
ville  Monday  morning.  I  did  not  want  to  press  him  any 
harder.  I  told  him  I  would  take  the  $125  a  month  until  the 
thing  was  tested.  If  it  proved  a  failure  the  whole  thing 
should  come  back  where  it  started  from,  and  if  it  proved  a 
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looeeiB  he  ^  to  pay  me  $100,000  "  (for  the  patents  and 
the  bnsinefla).  ^^  He  said  we  all  understood  it,  then.  I  went 
iMmie.^  Yan  Syckel  called  upon  the  Titnsville  member  of  the 
troBt^  **  He  begged  off  from  me  the  same  as  the  other  did 
in  New  York;  said  they  were  pressed  with  business.  He 
ittd  they  woald  fix  it  this  afternoon,  or  words  to  that  effect.'' 
Instead  of  bnilding  for  him,  as  it  had  agreed,  the  combina- 
tkm,  the  moment  he  placed  himself  in  its  hands,  destroyed 
the  bnilding  he  had  already  begun. 

**  What  did  they  do  with  the  works  when  they  bought  them  ?" 

*^  They  took  the  brick  that  was  on  the  cars  and  hauled  them 
to  other  places,  I  suppose,  and  I  don't  know  where  they  threw 
the  still.  They  kept  that  leased  property  during  the  five 
yesn  for  a  junk-yard.  I  went  the  next  day  to  see  him,  and 
pressed  him  about  it  the  best  I  could.  I  could  not  accom- 
pltth  anything ;  he  appeared  to  be  busy,  or  kept  out  of  the 
way.  I  kept  diasing  to  his  office.  I  tried  to  catch  him  and 
talk  oTer  what  I  should  depend  on,  where  we  were  going  to 
bofld ;  but  he  kept  out  of  the  way.  He  said  he  had  not  seen 
their  folks.  In  July,  1879,  more  than  three  years  after  our 
contract  in  New  York,  he  said  they  had  had  a  meeting  of  all 
their  wise-heads,  and  they  had  called  in  chemists,  and  they  all 
unanimously  agreed  that  oil  could  not  be  made  by  a  continu- 
ous process,  and  gave  that  as  a  reason  for  not  furnishing  the 
money  to  build  these  works.  I  said,  in  reply,  ^  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  knowledge  that  the  ^'  oil  combination  "  has 
for  refining  oil ;  neither  would  I  exchange  mine  for  all  they 
have  got  combined.  You  said  you  would  furnish  me  the 
money  and  build  these  works,  and  do  as  you  had  agreed  to 
do.'  I  walked  out.  That  was  about  the  last  I  had  to  say  to 
him  on  that  subject." 

^  Did  you  after  that  build,  or  undertake  to  build,  an  oil  re- 
finery to  test  yonr  continuous  process  ?" 

^^  Yes,  sir ;  in  connection  with  a  German.  He  was  going  to 
build  a  small  refinery.  He  said  he  would  build  it  my  way,  if  I 
would  let  him  use  it  in  the  new  way.  He  constructed  it  on 
that  principle ;  but  he  was  slow — ^he  was  a  very  a\o^  txi^ti  \jci 
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deal  with.  We  ran  .  .  .  twenty  days  without  stopping"  (to 
dean  out  the  stillfl). 

"And  it  actaally  ran  that  length  of  timet" 

"  Yes,  flir." 

"What  became  of  these  works t" 

"  Hanled  o£E  to  the  jnnk-yard  " — by  one  of  the  companies  ib 
the  combination.  It  "  bonght  them  ont  after  we  jnst  got  them 
ander  way,  and  then  tore  them  down  and  hanled  them  off." 

"  Ton  then  bronght  them  np  to  Bnfialo,  and  tried  to  pot 
them  into  the  Solar  Works  1" 

"  Tee,  sir." 

"  What  became  of  those  J" 

"  They  eventnally  went  the  sameL  way." 

In  conrt  the  combination  claimed  that  Van  Syckel'a  was  an 
inferior  process,  bnt  it  had  not  left  it  to  die  the  nataral  death 
of  the  inferior  process. 

"  And  how  about  the  expense  of  the  twowayB?"hewas  aeked. 

"  The  same  help  that  would  make  1000  barrels  the  old 
way,  to  take  three  or  fonr  days,  I  would  make  in  the  new 
process  in  one  day ;  the  old  way  takes  abont  a  ton  of  eoal 
more  and  gets  less  oil,  and  the  oil  is  not  near  so  good." 

No  contradiction  was  offered  by  the  defendants  of  any  of 
these  statements.  Uncontradicted  evidence  showed  that  the 
new  process  was  cheaper  and  prodnced  better  oil  than  the  old 
proceeees.  Stillmen  from  the  Herman  and  Solar  refineries,  in 
which  Van  Syckel  tried  his  new  process  after  the  combination 
refused  to  build  for  him,  testified  to  the  practical  eaccen  of 
bis  method.  "  We  most  have  mn  these  continuous  works  for 
two  months  while  I  was  there  "  (at  the  Solar).' 

"  We  kept  Yan  Syckel's  process  ranning  right  along  con- 
tinuously for  sixteen  days  "  (at  the  Herman  refinery),* 

"  We  did  not  have  to  clean  oat  the  patent  stills,  while  by 
the  old  process  they  wonld  hare  to  be  cleaned  ont  abont  every 
day  or  thirty-sU  hours." ' 

'Supreme  Coart  ol  New  York:  Samuel  Taa  8;okel  t*.  Acne  Oil  Ooopttjl 
Tried  at  Buffalo,  New  Tork,  May  14, 1B88. 

'  IWtlmcnj,  aame.  *  Tettimoaf ,  Ha* 
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A  namber  of  residents  of  Titnsville,  dealers  in  oil  and  con- 

samerBy  testified  to  the   superiority  of  the  illuminant  Van 

Sjckel  produced.  It  burned  much  better  than  that  made  by 
the  monopoly,  several  said.  '^The  burning  qualities  was 
extraordinarily  good."  ^^  It  gave  better  satisfaction  to  my 
eofitomerB."  '^  It  did  not  gum  the  lamp-wicks^  and  did  not 
imell."  • 

This  was  done  in  spite  of  rusty  and  choked-up  pipes,  defec- 
tive stills  and  apparatus. 

One  of  the  owners  of  the  Solar,  who  was  a  practical  refiner 
and  the  overseer  of  the  works,  testified  that  he  had  seen  Van 
SyckePs  continuous  process  run  successfully  both  in  Titusville 
and  Bn&lo : 

"  The  result  was  much  beyond  my  expectation." 

**  How  long  did  you  run  the  works  ?" 

"  I  think  about  two  weeks." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  it  stopping  ?" 

**  The  president  of  the  company,  also  the  treasurer,  had  been 
to  New  York  two  or  three  times ;  after  the  second  or  third 
visit  he  came  back  seemingly  disgusted  with  the  business; 
afraid  of  losing  his  money  if  he  continued  any  longer,  and 
quit." 

"  Was  there  a  mortgage  upon  your  property  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  It  had  been  foreclosed,  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  oil  combination.' 

The  only  thing  Van  Syckel  can  do  to  carry  out  his  part 
of  the  contract  he  does.  He  develops  his  invention.  He  is 
successful  in  his  application  to  the  United  States  patont-oflSce. 
He  made  his  contract  with  the  combination  in  1876,  and  got 
four  patents  thereafter  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

"  Well,"  it  was  said  in  court,  "  they  are  a  large  concern ; 
they  would  make  money  out  of  this;  I  should  think  they 
would  want  it  if  it  is  such  a  good  thing."  "  Why,  my  dear 
man,  they  have  got  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  anyway," 
Van  Syckel  replied.   "  They  don't  care  what  kind  of  oil  they 

*  Supreme  Court  of  New  York :  Samuel  Van  Syckel  v».  Acme  Oil  Companj. 
Tried  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  Maj  14,  1888.  ^TeaUmon^,  st^m^, 

IS 
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sell ;  but  thej  have  got  a  plant  that  haa  cost  them  milliou 
of  dollars  that  tbey  have  got  to  change,  and  all  that  eort  of 
thing,  if  the;  take  my  patent.    That  is  the  aituatioD.'* 

He  lived  on  the  |125  a  month  while  he  waa  testing  and 
proving  the  invention.  In  Jalj,  1880,  when  fonr  years  of  bii 
life  had  been  thus  wasted,  the  allowance  was  chao^d,  withont 
notice  or  his  consent,  to  $76  a  month.  The  next  month  bt 
was  refused  even  that  sum  "  unless  I  signed  a  receipt  in  foil  of 
all  demands,  and  I  walked  ont  without  it" 

His  pipe  line  haa  become  a  part  of  the  net-work  of  {npt 
lines  of  which  the  oil  combination  boasts.  His  refinery  of 
1869,  one  of  the  largest  built  in  western  Pennsylvania  op  to 
that  time,  passed  into  its  hands.  Three  times  in  siicceenoa, 
aft«r  it  refuses  to  bnild  for  him  as  it  agreed,  he  arranges  to 
put  his  idea  of  continnous  distillation  into  nse,  and  in  each  caM 
the  refinery  in  which  he  sets  up  his  pipes  and  stills  is  bon^ 
up  by  it  and  destroyed.  He  is  kept  dangling  for  years  by  tb 
policy  of  delay.  Then  bis  independent  efforts  are  broken  np; 
capitalists  are  made  afraid  of  hioL  He  can  get  no  means  for 
building  new  works.  "  Ever  since  I  went  into  their  hands," 
he  said  in  court,  "  I  have  been  just  as  I  am  now.  I  could  not 
make  oil ;  could  not  build  a  refinery  ;  could  not  get  anybody 
help  me  to  do  it ;  and  here  I  have  stood  these  last  twelve 
yean,  and  I  want  to  be  ont.  That  is  just  where  they  want  to 
keep  me,  so  I  cannot  make  any  oil.  It  is  the  whole  profit  ol 
the  whole  of  it.  They  hold  me  to  my  contract,  and  they  break 
theun." 

When  twelve  yoars  had  gone  by,  and  he  found  that  theiy 
woald  neither  bnild  for  him  as  agreed  nor  let  any  one  else 
build  for  him.  Van  Syckel  tnmed  to  the  law  and  sned  them 
for  damages.  On  the  trial  all  tiie  facts  as  we  have  stated  were 
admitted — the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  in  consequence 
of  the  threats  that  he  wonld  not  be  allowed  to  ship  and  market 
his  oil ;  the  interviews  in  New  York ;  the  contract ;  the  tale; 
Van  Syckel's  later  efforts  to  make  oil  in  other  refineries ;  bis 
success  in  producing  better  and  cheaper  oil ;  its  popularity ; 
the  purchase  and  destruction  of  the  works  using  the  now 
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mettiod.  Not  a  word  of  evidence  was  adduced  in  difiproof. 
The  jndge  and  the  jury  found  all  these  questions  in  Yan 
Byckers  favor. 

The  defence  was  twofold.  It  was  admitted  that  the  two 
lepreeentatives  Yan  Sjckel  had  dealt  with  had  made  the  con- 
tract as  he  described  it  The  members  of  the  combination 
did  not  deny  that.  But,  they  argued,  it  was  not  legally  bind- 
ing. ^  We  simply  concede,"  said  these  great  men  to  the  Court, 
*^  that  they  made  a  contract,  but  leaving  it  to  the  corporation 
itself  to  decide  upon  it. .  . .  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  claim 
that  the  company  was  bound  by  a  contract  of  that  character." 
On  this  point  they  were  defeated  in  the  trial.  Their  second 
defence  was  that  there  were  no  damages.  ^'  The  trouble  is," 
they  said,  ^^that  there  are  no  damages  sustained,  no  damages 
whatever  sustained."  They  took  the  ground  that  his  possess- 
ing a  creative  mind  was  the  cause  of  Yan  Syckel's  ruin,  not 
their  betrayal  of  him.  "  Mr.  Yan  Syckel,"  they  argued  to  the 
Oonrt,  sympathetically,  ^^  is  an  instance  of  what  it  means  to 
get  out  a  patent,  and  deal  in  patents — in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
He  was  an  inventive  man.  He  has  got  out  a  good  many 
patents.  No  question  they  were  meritorious  patents.  And 
what  is  the  result?  Poverty,  a  broken  heart,  an  enfeebled 
intellect,  and  a  struggle  now  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  this  lawsuit.  So  that,  if  your  honor  please,  there  is  noth- 
ing here  from  which  we  can  determine  what  the  original 
value  of  this  patent  was."  The  jury  and  the  judge  decided 
against  them,  and  held  there  was  a  contract,  legal  and  bind- 
ing. That  brought  them  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
damages,  and  here  the  ruling  of  the  judge  saved  them,  as 
the  decision  of  another  judge  saved  other  members  of  the 
combination  in  the  criminal  case  in  the  same  city,  about  the 
same  time.'  The  judge  ordered  the  jury  to  find  the  dam- 
ages at  six  cents,  and  the  jury — in  the  evolution  of  freedom 
juries  appear  to  have  become  merely  clerks  of  the  Court 
—did  so.    ^^This  direction  of  a  verdict,"  said  the  Court  to 

1  See  ch.  xzi. 
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Van  Syckel,  "decides  ererj  other  qoeetioQ  of  the  case  in 
yoar  favor." 

Six  cents  daiuagee  for  breach  of  ench  a  contract,  and  in  Buf- 
falo $250  fiue  for  conspiracy  to  blow  np  a  rival  refinery! 
Here  are  fignree  with  which  to  begin  a  judicial  price-liat  of 
the  coBt  of  immunity  for  Crimea  and  wrongB. 

Lawyer  Moot,  Van  Syckel's  counsel,  deferentially  asked  the 
Court  to  suggest  where  was  tlie  defect  in  the  proof  of  damages. 
It  would  be  "the  wildest  speculation  and  guesswork,"  the 
Court  said,  for  the  jury  to  attempt  to  compute  the  damages. 

"Then  the  Coart  is  unable  to  suggest  any  partlcolar  defect 
in  the  proof  \" 

The  Court  evaded  the  point  of  the  counsel,  and  repeated  in 
general  terms  tliat  there  was  no  testimony  npon  which  a  jury 
could  assess  damages. 

Those  whom  he  was  suing  did  not  disprove  that,  by  threats 
of  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  transportation,  they  hid 
driven  Van  Syckel  to  abandon  his  own  business,  and  make 
a  contract  with  them  by  which  they  were  to  pay  him  $100,- 
000  for  his  new  process,  if  successful.  The  Court  held  the 
contract  binding.  They  liad  not  furnished  the  money  and 
works  to  test  the  inventions  as  they  had  agreed  to  do;  but 
he  had  nevertheless  gone  on  and  completed  the  invention, 
BO  that  patents  were  granted  for  it  by  the  government.  He 
had  tested  the  invention  in  other  works,  they  failing  him, 
and  had  proved  it  a  snccess ;  they  had  thereupon  purchased 
and  destroyed  these  works;  he  was  beggared,  and  nobody 
else  under  these  circumstances  could  he  induced  to  veatoie 
money  on  his  invention.  Upon  these  facts,  judicially  ascer- 
tained, the  indge  refused  to  let  the  jury  compute  the  dam- 
ages, and  ordered  them  to  find  the  damages  "  nominal,"  as 
another  judge  seuteuced  their  associates  in  Boflalo  to  "  nom- 
inal "  punishment. 

"  There  are  many  things  known  to  the  law,"  said  Parnell  to 
the  president  of  the  Special  Commission  trying  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  "  which  are  strange  to  a  non-legal  mind." 

This  pioneer,  inventor,  and  tme  Captain  of  Industry,  real 
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creator  of  wealth,  has  ever  since  had  his  neck  bent  to  the 
preesnre  of  hands  too  heavy  for  him.  While  all  over  the 
earth  homes  are  brighter,  knowledge  is  more  easily  got,  and 
eivilization  forwarded,  because  of  what  his  head  has  thought 
and  bis  hands  have  done,  he  has  retired  to  what  is,  in  fact,  a 
life  of  penal  exile.  He  has  been  cut  off  from  the  darlings  of 
his  brain.  like  the  political  prisoners  of  Siberia,  he  can  eat 
and  sleep  and  dress,  but  he  cannot  go  into  the  world.  His 
mind  is  at  work  there,  in  every  factory  and  pipe  line  and 
lamp ;  but  he  must  sit,  unknown  and  unrewarded,  in  his  pine 
cottage  on  un  paved  Maurice  Street,  plouglied  up  in  the  prai- 
ries on  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo.  Dearer  than  money  to  him, 
as  to  all  such  creative  minds,  would  be  the  privilege  of  feed- 
ing the  appealing  activities  of  his  brain  with  work.  But  he  is 
banished  from  work.  He  has  been  set  down  outside  the  fron- 
tier of  industry,  and  commanded  never  to  return.  No  one 
dares  buy  or  sell  of  him,  nor  adventure  labor  or  money  with 
him.  He  is  an  outcast.  This  is  his  greatest  grief.  The  day 
I  visited  him  he  came  into  the  sitting-room  from  the  patch  of 
garden  behind  the  house.  "  I  keep  busy,"  he  said,  "  to  keep 
my  mind  off — anything  to  keep  busy,  if  it  is  only  pulling 
weeda"  He  is  glad  to  see  visitors.  "  I  have  been  knocked 
out,"  he  said,  "  so  that  nobody  now  comes  to  see  me."  His 
clear  gray -blue  eyes,  tall,  strong  frame,  firm  mouth,  large 
features  and  limbs,  eager  face,  fit  the  facts  of  his  career.  He 
is  one  of  the  type  of  country-bred,  hard-working  American 
manhood  of  the  last  generation.  There  are  no  visionary  lines 
in  his  face,  as  in  his  life  there  have  been  no  impracticabilities, 
except  his  too  great  trustfulness.  Gambling  oil  exchanges, 
wild  oil-land  speculations,  inside  "  deals"  with  railroad  freight 
agents,  have  never  caught  him.  He  has  been  a  money-maker — 
not  a  money-taker.  To-day,  at  eighty,  the  only  thing  he  asks 
is  that  he  may  have  the  chance  to  work  out  his  ideas.  He 
talks  patiently  and  courteously,  with  perfect  intelligence  and 
memory,  but  every  once  in  a  while  breaks  in  with  an  outburst 
of  what  is  evidently  an  unceasing  refrain  within — '*  I  want  to 
make  oil." 
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The  dimiDutire  room  we  are  in  is  stark  in  its  siiuplicity  and 
poverty.  A  paragraph  in  the  momiDg  paper  on  the  table  telb 
of  "  a  luaseiTe  oaken  case,  similar  to  a  bookcase,"  which  one 
of  the  chief  reapers  where  Van  Sjckel  has  sowed  is  having 
pat  into  his  stable  in  New  York.  "  It  has  doors  of  polished 
oak,  with  brass  hinges,  and  heavy  plat&g;Ua8.  The  inside  will 
be  lined  with  pnrple  plnsh,  and,  when  completed,  the  bits 
which  shine  in  the  months  of  his  trotters  and  coach-honet 
will  be  arranged  inside  of  this  magnificent  case  in  rows,  ready 
for  ose,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the  stable." 

It  is  better  to  be  one  of  the  king's  horses  than  one  of  the 
king's  men.  But  no  words  of  envy  pass  his  hps.  He  does 
not  seem  to  repress  them.  He  simply  appears  never  to  feel 
them.  It  chanced  that  as  I  left  him,  standing  on  the  upper- 
most of  the  three  wooden  steps  of  his  cottage,  bleakoees  all 
about,  "plain  liviog"  within,  plain  enough  to  sattsfy  the 
hardest  climber  for  "  high  thinking,"  it  chanced  that  his  last 
words  to  me  were — "  I  want  to  make  oil,"  with  an  appeal  to 
seek  for  him  the  opportunity  so  long  denied.  These  words, 
plain  and  homely  as  they  mnst  seem  to  those  who  feed  their 
appetite  for  the  sublime  and  heroic  with  the  highly  varnished 
sayings  of  the  battle-field  and  illustrious  death-beds,  will  usvet 
cease  to  ring  in  my  ears  with  a  tone  of  greatness.' 

■  Sunuel  TkQ  Sjckel  died  ia  Buffalo,  lUrcli  S,  IStM,  aged  Bt. 
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SYlfPATHETIOAL    OOOPEBATIOK 

SoMB  day,  perhaps,  when  more  of  our  story-readers  have 
learned  that  there  are  things  in  the  world  quite  as  important 
18  the  frets,  follies,  and  loves  of  boys  and  girls  half-grown, 
more  of  onr  story-tellers  will  hold  their  magic  mirror  up  to 
the  full-pulsed  life  with  which  mankind  throbs  through  the 
Imboring  years  that  stretch  along  after  the  short  fever  of  mat- 
ing is  over.  George  Rice,  coming  from  the  Green  Mountains 
of  Vermont,  entered  the  oil  business  twenty-nine  years  ago, 
when  he  and  it  were  young.  He  was  one  of  the  first  comers. 
Beginning  as  a  producer  in  the  Pithole  region,  in  the  days  of 
its  evanescent  glory,  in  1865,  he  prospered.  Escaping  the  ruin 
which  overtook  those  who  stayed  too  long  in  that  too  quick 
sand,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  new  field  at 
Macksburg,  Ohio,  and  to  see  the  advantages  of  Marietta,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  as  a  point  for  refining.  Crude  oil  could  easily 
be  brought  from  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  barge  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  field  he  entered  was  unoccupied.  He  drove 
no  one  out,  but  built  a  new  industry  in  a  new  place.  In  1876 
lie  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  manufacturer,  and  had  a  re- 
finery of  a  capacity  of  500  barrels  a  week,  and  later  of  2000 
barrels.  Owning  wells,  he  produced,  himself,  a  part  of  the 
crude  which  he  refined.  His  position  gave  him  access  to  all 
the  markets  by  river  and  rail.  Everything  promised  him  fort- 
une. His  family  took  hold  with  him  in  the  work  of  bread- 
winning.  "  The  executive  part  of  the  business  is  done  alto- 
gether by  my  family,"  he  says.  "  One  daughter  keeps  the 
books,  another  daughter  does  nine-tenths  of  the  correspond- 
ence, and  my  son-in-law  is  the  general  manager."  *     One  of 
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the  danghters  was  a  witneas  in  one  of  her  father's  cases  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  "She  discnaaed  with 
connsel,"  said  tlie  New  York  World,  "  the  knotty  points  in- 
volving tank-car  rates,  mileage,  rebates,  and  the  long  and  abort 
hanl  OB  familiarly  as  any  general  freight  agent  present." 

Several  other  refiners,  seeing  the  advafitages  of  Marietta, 
bad  settled  there.  Tbey  who  elected  themselves  to  be  tmateea 
of  the  light  of  the  world,  thne  having  the  advantages  of  the 
phice  pointed  ont  to  them  by  practical  men,  determined  tb*t 
Marietta  must  be  theirs.  They  bongbt  up  some  of  the  refiners. 
Then  they  stopped  baying.  Their  representative  there,  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  tmst,  "  told  me  distinctly  that  ho  had 
bought  certain  refineries  in  Marietta,  hot  that  he  wonid  not 
bny  any  more.  ...  He  had  another  way,"  he  said,  "of  getting 
rid  of  them." '  Of  these  "  other  ways  "  the  independents  were 
now  to  have  a  fnll  exposition.  In  January,  1879,  freight  ntet 
on  oil  were  suddenly  and  without  previous  notice  raised  by 
the  railroads  leading  out  of  Marietta,  and  by  their  connections. 
Some  of  the  rates  were  doubled.  The  increase  was  only  on 
oil.  It  was — in  Ohio — only  on  oil  shipped  from  Marietta  ;  it 
was  exacted  only  from  the  few  refiners  who  had  not  been 
bought,  because  there  were  "other  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
them."  * 

This  freight  -  tariff  attack  on  the  independent  refiners  was 
arranged  by  their  powerful  rival  and  the  railroad  managers  at 
a  secret  conference,  as  the  latter  admitted. 

"Did  you  have  any  consultation  or  invite  consultation  with 
other  manufacturers  of  oil  at  Marietta }" 

"  No,  sir."  • 

When  the  representatives  of  the  combination  in  this  market 
were  taxed  by  a  dealer  with  getting  the  benefit  of  this  ma- 
nipulation of  freight,  "  tbey  laughed."  All  tbe  railroads  took 
part  in  the  surprise.  Curiously  enough,  the  minds  of  tbe 
managers  of  a  dozen  roads  acted  simultaneously  and  identi- 

I  Railroad  Frtighu,  Ohio  Houae  of  RepresenUtiTa,  18)9,  p.  SS. 
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callj,  over  tbonflands  of  miles  of  country — Bome,  as  they  ad- 
mitted, with  suggestion,  and  some,  as  they  testified,  without 
snggestion — ^npon  so  precise  a  detail  of  their  business  as  the 
rates  on  oil  at  one  little  point.  ^^I  did  it  at  my  own  instance," 
said  the  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  Freight 
officials  of  railways  as  far  apart  east,  west,  and  south,  and  in 
interest,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Lake  Shore,  which  had  no  direct  connection  with  Marietta, 
and  reached  it  only  over  other  lines,  stopped  their  ^'  wars  "  to 
play  their  part  in  the  move  by  raising  the  rate  on  oil  only, 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  to  a  figure  at  which  neither  they, 
nor  the  railroad  connecting  them  with  Marietta,  nor  (and  this 
was  the  game  they  were  gunning  for)  the  independent  refiners 
oonld  do  any  business.  From  other  points  than  Marietta,  as 
Cleveland,  Parkersburg,  Pittsburg,  and  Wheeling,  where  the 
combination  had  refineries,  but  the  Marietta  independents  had 
none,  the  railroads  left  the  former  rates  unchanged.' 

Rice  was  '^  got  rid  of  "  at  Columbus  just  as  effectually  as  if 
Raskin's  "Money-bag  Baron,"  successor  of  "  the  Crag  Baron," 
stood  across  the  road  with  a  blunderbuss.  His  successful  rival 
had  but  to  let  its  Marietta  refineries  lie  idle,  and  transfer  to 
its  refineries  at  Wheeling  its  Marietta  business — and  Rice's 
too.  By  the  pooling  of  the  earnings  and  of  the  control  of  all 
its  refineries — the  essential  features  of  the  combination — its 
business  could  be  transferred  from  one  point  to  another  with- 
out loss.  One  locality  or  another  could  be  subjected  to  ruin- 
ous conditions  for  the  extermination  of  competitors,  and  the 
combination,  no  matter  how  large  its  works  there,  would  pros- 
per without  check.  It  gets  the  same  profit  as  before,  but  the 
competitor  by  its  side  is  ruined.  All  its  refineries  along  a 
given  railroad  can  be  closed  by  high  rates  made  to  "  overcome 
competition,"  but  profits  do  not  cease.  Their  business  is  done 
elsewhere  by  its  other  refineries,  and  all  the  profits  go  into  a 
pool  for  the  common  benefit. 

From  Rice's  point  of  view,  Marietta  was  the  storm-centre ; 

Freights,  Ohio  Hoiue  ot  BepresentativeB,  1819,  pp.  \%^^\,  Vl^i. 
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bnt  the  evidence  before  the  Ohio  Le^slative  Inrestigation  of 
1879,  before  the  Legislative  Committee  of  New  York  of  1879, 
before  Afaster  in  Chancery  Sweitzer  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  anit  against  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  showed  that  the  lov 
barometer  there  was  part  of  a  distarbance  covering  a  wide 
area.  The  demonstration  against  the  independent  refiners  of 
Marietta  was  only  part  of  a  wider  web  -  spinning,  in  wliich 
those  at  all  points — New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
bnrg,  Oil  City,  Titusville,  Buffalo,  Rochester,'  and  Cleveland — 
were  to  be  forced  to  "  come  in  "  as  dependents,  or  sell  oat,  ai 
most  of  them  did. 

That  rates  were  not  raised  from  points  controlled  by  the 
combination  is  oiily  part  of  the  tmth.  At  snch  places  ntes 
were  lowered.  This,  like  the  increase  of  rates,  was  done  at  a 
secret  conference  with  the  oil  combination  and  at  its  instaacei' 
Where  it  had  refineries  the  rates  were  to  be  low ;  the  high 
rates  were  for  points  where  it  had  competitors  to  be  got  rid 
of  without  the  expense  of  buying  them  ap.  The  indepen- 
dents knew  nothing  of  the  increase  of  freights  prepared  for 
them  by  the  railroad  managers  and  their  great  competitor  un- 
til after,  some  time  after,  it  bad  gone  into  effect. 

The  railroad  company  gave  notice  to  their  rivals  what  the 
rates  were  to  be,  but  withheld  that  information  from  them.' 
That  was  not  all.  Before  the  new  rates  were  given  all  the  old 
rates  were  cancelled.  "  For  a  few  days,"  said  an  independent, 
"we  could  not  obtain  any  rates  at  all.  We  had  orders  from 
onr  cnstomers,  but  conld  not  obtain  any  rates  of  freight." 

As  to  many  places,  the  withholding  of  rates  continued. 
"  There's  many  places  we  can't  obtain  any  rates  to.  They  just 
say  we  sha'n't  ship  to  these  other  places  at  any  price."  * 

When  the  Ohio  Legislature  undertook  to  investigate,  it 
found  that  the  railroad  men  professed  a  higher  allegiance  to 
their  corporations  than  to  the  State.    They  refused  to  answer 

>8m  ch.  xTiii. 
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the  qoestioiiB  of  the  committee,  or  evaded  tliem.  ^^  I  am 
working  ander  orders  from  the  general  freight  agent,"  said 
one  of  them,  **  and  I  don't  feel  authorized  to  answer  that." 
The  arguments  of  the  committee  that  the  orders  of  an  em- 
ployer could  not  supersede  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  his  govern* 
ment,  or  the  obligations  of  his  oath  as  a  witness,  were  wasted. 
^  I  will  tell  you  just  how  I  feel,"  said  the  witness  to  these 
representatives  of  an  inferior  power  ^'  I  am  connected  with 
the  railroad  company,  and  get  my  instructions  from  the  gen- 
eral agent,  and  I  am  very  careful  about  telling  anybody  else 
anything."  The  Legislature  accepted  the  rank  of  "  anybody 
else  "  to  which  it  was  assigned,  and  did  not  compel  the  witness 
to  answer. 

To  a  question  about  the  increase  in  freight:  ^'I  object," 
•aid  another  railroad  officer,  ^'  to  going  into  details  about  my 
own  private  business." ' 

One  peculiar  thing  about  the  action  of  the  railroads  was 
that  it  was  an  injury  to  themselves.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio^ 
for  instance,  by  raising  its  rate,  cut  ofi  its  oil  business  with 
Marietta  entirely.  ^^  What  advantage  is  it,  then  T  the  freight 
agent  of  the  road  over  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  reached 
Marietta  was  asked. 

^^  There  is  no  advantage.  .  .  .  We  had  revenue  before  this 
increase  in  rates,  and  none  since." 

"  What  would  be  the  inducement  for  her  (the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio)  to  do  it,  then }" 

"  That  is  a  matter  I  am  not  competent  to  answer."  * 

The  railroad  men  testified  positively  that  the  increase  af- 
fected all  alike  at  Marietta.  It  was  supposed  even  by  those 
who  thought  they  saw  to  the  bottom  of  the  manoeuvre  that  the 
combination  would  close  its  Marietta  works  temporarily,  in 
order  to  seem  to  be  equally  affected  with  all  the  rest.  It 
could  do  this  with  no  loss  whatever,  since,  as  explained,  no 
raise  in  rates  had  been  made  from  Wheeling,  Parkersburg, 
Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  where  it  was  practically  alone,  and  it 

1  RailrcMd  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  pp.  49,  51,  66. 
*  Same,  pp.  169,  163. 
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oonld  reach  bU  its  costomers  from  those  pUces  as  well  as  from 
Marietta.  But  the  oombinatioQ  kept  on  filling  orders  from 
its  refineries  at  Marietta  at  the  old  freight  rates,  while  by  iti 
side  the  men  it  was  hunting  down  sat  idle  becaose  the  dis- 
criminating rates  of  freight  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
ose  the  highwajB.  It  was  so  careless  of  appearances  that  oil 
ordered  of  its  works  at  Parkersbarg  woald  be  sent  from  the 
Marietta  branch,*  and  at  the  old  rate  of  40  cents,  while  the 
other  refineries  coald  not  ship  becanse  the  rate  to  them  was 
65  cents ;  the  increase  at  Marietta  was  not  enforced  agunst  it, 
bnt  onlj  against  the  three  independents — just  as  planned  in 
the  South  Improrement  scheme. 

The  move  was  far-reaching — as  far  as  Chicago,  the  rate  to 
which  was  made  $1.20  a  barrel,  instead  of  90  cents  a  barreL 

"  Then  they  cat  you  off  from  the  Western  trade  as  well  h 
this  State!" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  almost  entirely.  ...  I  was  selling  in  Chicago, 
and  it  cot  trade  entirely  off."' 

"  Before  the  rates  were  changed  did  you  ran  to  your  full 
capacity  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  about  that." ' 

At  one  stroke  the  independents  lost  the  business  which  it 
bad  cost  them  years  of  work  to  get.  As  the  testimony  of  wit- 
ness after  witness  showed,  the  merchants  who  had  been  their 
customers  in  Chicago,  Columbus,  and  other  places,  now  had  to 
send  their  orders  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  railroad  men 
had  raised  the  rates.  This  sweeping  change  was  not  dne  to 
any  change  in  their  desire  to  sell,  or  o£  their  old  customers  to 
buy.  They  could  still  make  oil  which  was  still  wanted.  But 
they  were  the  victims  of  a  competitor  who  had  learned  the 
secret  of  a  more  royal  road  to  business  supremacy  than  mak- 
ing a  better  thing,  or  selling  it  at  a  better  price.  Thoir  better 
way  was  not  to  excel  but  to  exclude.  When  their  "secretary" 
was  called  before  the  Ohio  Legislature,  after  this  freight  am- 
buscade had  transferred  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  iitde* 

■  Bailrow]  FrtigbU,  Ohio  Boom  or  RepnaenUtires,  1879,  p.  1S9. 
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pendent  refineries  at  Marietta  to  him  and  his  associates,  he 
dedared  that  the  sole  canse  of  their  success  was  the  ^^  large 
mechanical  contrivances  "  of  the  combination,  its  ^'  economy," 
and  its  production  of  the  "  very  best  oil."  "With  an  aggrega- 
tion of  capital,  and  a  business  experience,  and  a  hold  upon  the 
channels  of  trade  such  as  we  have,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the 
amall  manufacturer  can  compete  with  us ;  and  although  that 
IB  an  offensive  term,  ^  squeezing  out,'  yet  it  has  never  been 
done  by  the  conjunction  of  any  railroads  with  us." ' 

The  small  manufacturer  did  compete  and  flourish  until 
theee  railroad  men  literally  switched  him  out  of  the  market. 
He  competed  and  got  his  share  of  the  business,  until  the  men 
who  wanted  monopoly,  finding  that  they  had  no  monopoly  of 
quality  or  price  or  business  ability,  resorted  to  the  "large 
mechanical  contrivance"  of  inducing  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  to  derail  the  independent,  throwing  him  off  the 
track  by  piling  impassable  freight  tariffs  in  his  way.  The 
sooeeesful  men  secured  their  supremacy  by  preventing  their 
competitors  from  entering  the  market  at  all.  Instead  of  win- 
ning by  "better"  and  "cheaper,"  they  won  by  preventing 
any  competitor  from  coming  forward  to  test  the  questions  of 
"better"  and  "cheaper."  Their  method  of  demonstrating 
superiority  has  been  to  prevent  comparisons. 

All  the  independent  refiners  at  Marietta,  except  Rice,  died. 
"  Most  of  those  we  received  from  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
ness," a  Cincinnati  dealer  told  the  Legislature.  Some  had 
fled ;  some  had  sold  out.'  Rice  set  himself  to  do  two  things : 
the  first,  to  drag  into  the  light  of  day  and  the  public  view  the 
secrets  of  these  "better  methods" ;  and  the  second,  to  get  new 
business  in  the  place  of  what  he  had  lost.  He  succeeded  in 
both.  It  was  in  January  that  he  had  notice  served  upon  him 
that  he  could  no  longer  go  to  market.  In  two  months  he  had 
the  Ohio  Legislature  at  work  investigating  this  extraordinary 
administration  of  the  highways.  This  was  a  great  public  ser- 
vice.    It  did  not  yield  the  fruit  of  immediate  reform,  but  it 

I  Railroftd  Freights,  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  1879,  p.  2(M). 
*  Same,  p.  116. 
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did  work  which  is  the  indispensable  preliminary.  It  roused 
the  people  who  were  still  asleep  on  these  new  issueSy  and  wov 
dreaming  pleasant  dreams  that  in  George  III.  thej  had  cb* 
caped  from  all  tyrants  forever,  and  that  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  blacks  they  had  freed  all  slaves  forever. 

Rice  knew  that  the  Legislature  were  planting  trees  for  pos- 
terity, and  did  not  wait  for  help  from  them.  He  set  about 
looking  up  markets  where  the  public  were  free  to  choose  and 
buy.  He  could  not  go  West  or  East  or  North.  He  went 
South.  The  little  family  kept  the  refinery  at  Marietta  nm- 
ning,  and  the  father  travelled  about  establishing  new  aga> 
cies  in  the  South,  and  studying  freight  tariffs,  railroad  roates, 
and  terminal  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  and  storing. 
In  1880,  through  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  these  day%  he 
was  able  to  double  the  capacity  of  his  refinery.  Again  he 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  livelihood,  and  again  his  succeas 
was  treated  as  trespass  and  invasion.  His  bitter  experience 
in  Ohio  in  1879  proved  to  be  but  an  apprenticeship  for  a 
still  sterner  struggle.  Rice  was  getting  most  of  his  crude  oil 
from  Pennsylvania,  through  a  little  pipe  line  which  brought 
it  to  the  Alleghany.  The  pipe  line  was  taken  up  by  the 
oil  trust.* 

This  compelled  him  to  turn  to  the  Macksburg,  Ohio,  field  for 
most  of  his  petroleum.  He  had  one  tank-car,  and  he  ran  this 
back  and  forth  faster  than  ever.  Then  came  the  next  blow. 
The  railroad  over  which  he  ran  his  tank-car  doubled  his  freight 
to  35  cents  a  barrel,  from  17^.  That  was  not  all.  The  same 
railroad  brought  oil  to  the  combination's  Marietta  refineries  at 
10  cents  a  barrel,  while  they  charged  him  35.  That  was  not 
all.  The  railroad  paid  over  to  the  combination  25  cents  out 
of  every  35  cents  he  paid  for  freight.  If  he  had  done  all  the 
oil  business  at  Marietta,  and  his  rival  had  put  out  all  its  fires 
and  let  its  works  stand  empty,  it  would  still  have  made  25 
cents  a  barrel  on  the  whole  output.  Rice  found  a  just  judge 
when  he  took  this  thing  into  court.     '^  Abhorrent,"  ^<  danger- 

I  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  674. 
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oii8»"  ^groBB,"  ^'ill^al  and  inexcusable  abase  by  a  public 
trnflt^"  "  an  unparalleled  wrong,"  are  the  terras  in  which  Judge 
Baxter  gave  voice  to  his  indignation  as  he  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  the  receiver  of  the  railroad  who  had  made  this 
arrangement  with  the  combination,  to  enable  it,  as  the  jndge 
said,  ^^  to  crush  Rice  and  his  bnsiness." ' 

In  an  interview,  filling  foar  columns  of  the  New  York 
World  of  March  29, 1890,  the  head  of  the  trust  which  would 
receive  this  rebate  is  reported  to  have  made  this  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  facts  of  this  and  similar  occurrences :  '^  The  railroad 
company  proposed  to  our  agent,"  he  said.  But  the  judge  who 
heard  all  the  evidence  and  rendered  the  decision,  which  has 
never  been  reversed  or  impaired,  declared  that  it  '^  compelled  " 
the  railroad  to  make  the  arrangement,  ^^  under  a  threat  of 
bnflding  a  pipe  line  for  the  conveyance  of  its  oils  and  with- 
drawing its  patronage."  This  arrangement  was  negotiated 
by  the  same  agent  of  the  oil  combination  who  engineered  the 
similar  '^ transfer"  scheme  by  which  the  trunk-line  rail- 
roads gave  it,  in  1878,  20  to  35  cents  a  barrel  out  of  the 
freights  paid  by  its  competitors  in  Pennsylvania,  as  already 
told.* 

"I  reluctantly  acquiesced,"  the  receiver  said,  writing  in 
confidence  to  his  lawyer,  anxious  lest  so  acquiescing  he  had 
made  himself  legally  liable.  The  interview  describes  the  ar- 
rangement as  an  innocent  thing :  ^^  A  joint  agreement  for  the 
transportation  of  oil."  It  was  an  agreement  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  oil  by  anybody  else.  Judge  Baxter  shows 
that  it  was  a  joint  agreement,  procured  by  threats,  for  the 
transportation  of  *'$25  per  day,  clear  money,"  from  Rice's 
pockets  into  the  pockets  of  the  members  of  the  trust  for  no 
service  rendered,  and  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
with  the  transparent  purpose  of  transporting  his  business  to 
their  own  refineries.  Judge  Baxter  called  it  "discrimination 
so  wanton  and  oppressive  it  could  hardly  have  been  accepted 
by  an   honest  man,  and  a  judge  who  would  tolerate  such  a 

» Trusts,  Congres?,  1888,  pp.  S^^-VS. 
*  See  cb.  yiii. 
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wrong  or  retain  a  receiver  capable  of  perpetrating  it,  oaght  to 
be  itnpeacbed  and  degraded  from  his  poeition." ' 

TbiB  matter  was  also  passed  upon  by  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Interstate  Commerce.  "  No 
comment,"  the  committee  say,  "is  needed  upon  this  moat  im- 
pudent and  outrageone  proposition  " — by  the  oil  company  to 
the  railroad.* 

"  Are  you  going  to  deny  that  story )"  a  great  American 
statesman  of  the  latter  •  day  type  was  asked  by  one  of  his 
friends. 

"  Not  I,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  story's  false.  When  yoo 
find  me  taking  the  trouble  to  deny  a  thing,  yoo  can  bet  it's 
tme  1" 

This  "  agreement  for  the  transportation  of  oil "  had  its  cal- 
oolated  effect.  It  put  a  stop  to  the  transportation  of  oil  from 
the  Ohio  field  by  liice  over  the  railroad,  joet  as  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  same  hands  of  the  pipe  line  to  the  Alleghany  had 
cnt  him  off  from  access  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil -fields.  He 
then  bnilt  his  own  pipe  line  to  the  Ohio  field.  To  lay  this 
pipe  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  pipe  line  of  his  great  rival. 
Rice  had  the  pluck  to  do  this  without  asking  for  a  consent 
which  would  never  have  been  given.  His  intrepidity  carried 
its  point,  for,  as  he  foresaw,  they  dared  not  ont  bis  pipe  for 
fear  of  reprisals. 

In  turning  to  the  Sooth,  after  his  espnlsion  from  the  Ohio 
and  Western  markets,  the  Marietta  independent  did  but  get 
out  of  one  hornet's  nest  to  sit  down  in  another.  His  op- 
ponent was  Belling  its  oil  there  through  a  representative  who, 
as  be  afterwards  told  Congress, "  was  very  fortunate  in  com- 
peting." He  thought  it  was  "cheaper  ia  the  long-run  to 
make  the  price  cheap  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  fritter  away 
the  time  vrith  a  competitor  in  a  little  competition.     I  pnt  the 

■  TnuU,  Oongreu,  18B8,  p.  61B.  Hirdf  ftiicl  Mother  n*.  CIcTeland  tnd  Hkri- 
«tU  B4i1ro*d  tl  al.  Circuit  Conrt,  Ohio,  B.  D.,  1B8I.  Ftdtral  Rtporitr,  n>I.  ixzL, 
pp.  <8»-M. 

*  49th  CoDgrest,  1st  ScMioD,  Report  o[  Ibe  Sea*t«  Select  Commitlat  on  Inter- 
■tkte  Commarco,  p.  199. 
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prioe  down  to  the  bone." '  Rice,  in  the  South,  ran  into  the 
embrace  of  this  gentleman  who  had  the  ^^  exclasive  control "  of 
that  territory,  and  whose  method  of  caUing  the  attention  of 
trespassers  to  his  right  was  to  cut  them  ^'  to  the  bone."  The 
people  and  the  dealers  everywhere  in  the  South  were  glad  to 
see  Rice.  He  found  a  deep  discontent  among  consumers  and 
merchants  alike.  They  perhaps  felt  more  clearly  than  they 
knew  that  business  feudalism  was  not  better,  but  worse,  because 
newer,  than  military  feudalism.  This  representative  of  the  com- 
bination assured  Congress  that  ^^  99.9  of  all  the  first-class  mer- 
chants of  the  South  were  in  close  sympathetical  co-operation 
with  us  in  our  whole  history  " — ^that  is,  out  of  every  hundred 
^^first-class  merchants"  only  one-tenth  of  one  merchant  was 
not  with  them.    This  is  a  picturesque  percentage. 

Rice's  welcome  among  the  people  would  not  verify  his  op- 
ponent's estimate  that  his  vassalage  included  all  but  one-tenth 
of  one  dealer  in  every  hundred.  From  all  parts  came  word 
of  the  anxiety  of  the  merchants  to  escape  from  the  power 
that  held  them  fast.  From  Texas  :  "  Most  of  our  people  are 
anxious  to  get  clear."  From  Arkansas :  '^  The  merchants  here 
would  like  to  buy  from  some  other."  From  Tennessee :  "Can 
we  make  any  permanent  arrangement  with  you  by  which  we 
can  baffle  such  monopoly  ?"  From  Kentucky :  "  I  dislike  to 
submit  to  the  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  commands."  From 
Mississippi :  "It  has  gouged  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  wish  to  break  it  down  and  introduce  some  other  oils." 
From  Georgia,  from  different  dealers :  "  They  have  the  oil- 
dealers  in  this  State  so  completely  cooped  in  that  they  cannot 
move."  "We  are  afraid."'  As  Rice  went  about  the  South 
selling  oil  the  agents  of  the  cutter  "  to  the  bone  "  would  fol- 
low,  and  by  threats,  like  those  revealed  in  the  correspondence 
described  below,  would  coerce  the  dealers  to  repudiate  their 
purchases.  Telegrams  would  pour  into  the  discouraged  office 
at  Marietta:  "Don't  ship  oil  ordered  from  your  agent."  "We 
hereby  countermand  orders  given  your  agent  yesterday."   One 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  534,  585. 
•  Same,  pp.  780-88. 
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telegram  would  often  be  signed  bj  all  the  dealers  io  a  town, 
tboagh  competitors,  Bometimes  nearly  a  dozen  of  them,  show- 
ing that  they  were  nnited  by  some  ontside  inflnenoe  they  had 
to  obey.' 

Where  the  dealers  were  fonnd  too  independent  to  accept 
dictation,  belligerent  and  tactical  cats  in  price  were  pro- 
claimed, not  to  make  oil  cheap,  bat  to  prevent  its  becoming 
permanently  cheaper  tlirongh  free  competition  and  an  open 
market.  Rice  enbmitted  to  Congrees  letters  covering  pages  of 
the  Ti'nst  Keport,'  showing  how  he  had  been  tracked  throngli 
Tenneesee,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Mississippi,  Lonisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  AJabama.  The 
railroads  had  been  got  to  side-track  and  delay  his  cars,  and  the 
dealers  terrorized  into  refusing  to  bay  his  oils,  although  they 
were  cheaper.  If  the  merchants  in  any  place  persisted  in 
buying  his  oil  they  were  undersold  until  they  surrendered. 
When  Rice  was  driven  out  prices  were  pnt  back.  So  close 
was  the  watch  kept  of  the  battle  by  the  generals  of  "  co-operm- 
tion  "  that  when  one  of  hie  agents  got  out  of  oil  for  a  day  or 
two,  prices  would  be  rnn  up  to  bleed  the  public  during  the 
temporary  opportunity.  "  On  the  strength  of  ray  not  having 
any  oil  to.Jay,"  wrote  one  of  Rice's  dealers,  "  I  am  told  they 
have  popped  np  the  price  &^  cents." ' 

The  railroad  officials  did  their  best  to  make  it  tme  that 
"  the  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."  By  mistake  some  oil 
meant  for  the  combination  was  delivered  to  Rice's  agent,  and 
he  discovered  that  it  was  paying  only  88  cents  a  barrel,  while 
he  was  charged  $1.68,  a  difference  of  80  cents  a  barrel  for  » 
distance  of  sixty-eight  miles. 

"  Could  you  stand  snch  competition  as  that  ?" 

"No,  sir.  Before  that  I  went  np  there  and  sold  to  every 
man  in  the  place  nearly.  They  were  glad  to  see  me  in  oppo- 
sition. ...  I  lost  them,  except  one  man  who  was  so  ppeju 
diced  that  he  would  not  bny  from  them." 

"  Tonr  business  had  been  on  the  increase  up  to  that  time  I" 

>  TnuU,  Conf^reu,  ISSS,  p.  lit. 

•SvtK.jt.'ni.  ■Suoe.p.  TRS. 
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^Increasing  rapidly.  ...  1  haul  it  in  wagons  now  forty 
miles  soQtIi  of  Manito." 

''The  rates  against  yon  on  that  railroad  are  so  high  that  yon 
can  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  transport  your  oil  by  wagon 
and  meet  the  competition  better  than  you  can  by  using  their 
own  road  ?'' 

"  Infinitely  better.'*  • 

>Tni8t8,  Congress,  18S8,  pp.  416-20. 
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"  TUBN   AHOTHBS   BCBEW  " 

A  BPT  at  one  end  of  an  inBtitation  proves  tbat  there  is  a 
tyrant  at  the  other.  Modem  liberty  has  pnt  an  end  to  the 
use  of  spies  in  its  government  only  to  see  it  reappear  in  its 
bnsinees. 

Bice  throaghout  the  Sonth  was  pnt  nnder  a  sarTeillsnoa 
which  could  hardly  have  been  done  better  by  Vidocq.  One 
of  the  employ^  of  the  oil  clique,  having  disclosed  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  he  knew  to  a  barrel 
juBt  liow  much  Rice  had  shipped  down  the  river  to  Memphis, 
was  asked  where  he  got  the  information.  He  got  it  from  the 
agents  who  "  attend  to  oar  business." 

"  What  have  they  to  do  witli  looking  after  Mr.  Rice's  bnsi- 
nees  i  .  .  .  How  do  your  agents  tell  the  number  of  barrels  he 
shipped  in  April,  May,  and  June  V 

"  See  it  arrive  at  the  depot." 

"  How  often  do  your  agents  go  to  the  depot  to  make  the 
exainination  t" 

"  They  visit  the  depot  once  a  day,  not  only  for  that  purpoee, 
bnt  to  look  after  the  shipment  of  our  own  oil." 

"  Do  they  keep  a  record  of  Mr.  Rice's  shipments  )" 

"  Tlioy  send  ii8  word  whenever  tlioy  find  that  Mr.  Rice  has 
shipped  a  car-load  of  oil." 

'*  What  do  their  statements  sliow  with  respect  to  Mr.  Rice's 
shipments  besidee  that  i" 

"They  show  the  number  of  barrels  received  at  any  point 
shipped  by  Mr.  Bice,  or  by  anybody  else." 

"How  often  are  those  statements  sent  to  the  company t" 

"  Sent  in  monthly,  I  think." 
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^^  It  is  from  a  similar  monthly  report  that  you  get  the  state- 
ment that  in  Jnly,  August,  and  September,  Mr.  Bice  shipped 
602  barrels  of  oil  to  l^ashville,  is  iiV 

"  Yes,  sir." 

'^  Have  you  similar  agents  at  all  points  of  destination  8" 

"  Yes,  sir."  * 

This  has  a  familiar  look.  It  is  the  espionage  of  the  South 
Improvement  Company  contract,  in  operation  sixteen  years 
after  it  was  "buried."  When  the  representative  of  the  oil 
combination  appears  in  pubUc  with  tabulated  statements  ex- 
hibiting to  a  barrel  the  business  done  by  its  competitors  for 
any  month  of  any  year,  at  any  place,  he  tells  us  too  plainly 
to  be  mistaken  that  the  "partly-born,"  completely  "buried" 
iniquity,  sired  by  the  " sympathetical  co-operation"  of  the 
trustees  and  their  railroad  associates  of  easy  virtue,  is  alive 
and  kicking — kicking  a  breach  in  the  very  foundations  of  the 
republic 

A  letter  has  found  the  light  which  was  sent  by  the  Louis- 
ville man  who  was  so  "  fortunate  in  competing,"  immediately 
after  he  heard  that  one  of  "  his  "  Nashville  customers  had 
received  a  shipment  from  the  Marietta  independent.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Bailroad.  It  complained  that  this  shipment,  of 
which  the  writer  knew  the  exact  date,  quantity,  destination, 
and  charges,  "slipped  through  on  the  usual  fifth-class  rate." 
"  Please  turn  another  screw,"  the  model  merchant  concluded. 
What  it  meant  "to  turn  another  screw  "  became  quickly  mani- 
fest. Not  daring  to  give  the  true  explanation,  none  of  the 
people  implicated  have  ever  been  able  to  make  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  letter.  The  railroad  man 
to  whom  it  was  sent  interpreted  it  when  examined  by  Con- 
gress as  meaning  that  he  should  equalize  rates.  But  Congress 
asked  him : 

"  Is  the  commercial  phrase  for  equalizing  rates  among  rail- 
road people  *  turn  another  screw '  ?" 

*  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Nos.  51-60,  1887, 
pp.  442-43. 
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He  had  to  reply,  helplessly,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is." 

The  sender  before  the  same  committee  interpreted  it  as  t 
rdqaest  "to  tighten  up  the  machinery  of  their  loose  ofBce." ' 
Bice  fonnd  ont  what  the  letter  meant.  "  My  rates  were  niaed 
on  that  road  over  50  per  cent,  in  five  days." 

"  Was  it  necessary  to  tarn  on  more  than  one  sorev  io  that 
direction  to  pnt  a  stop  to  your  business  !" 

"One  was  sufficient." ' 

The  rates  to  the  combination  remained  nnchanged.  For  fire 
years — to  1886 — they  did  not  vary  a  mill.  After  the  screw  bad 
been  tnmed  on,  he  who  suggested  it  wrote  to  the  offending 
merchants  at  Nashville,  that  if  they  persisted  in  bringing  in 
this  onteide  oil  ho  wonld  not  only  cnt  down  the  price  of  oil, 
bnt  would  enter  into  competition  on  all  other  articles  sold  in 
their  grocery.  He  italicized  this  sentence:  "And  certaiali/ 
tkia  competition  will  not  he  limited  to  coal-oU  or  any  004 
ttrtide,  a/nd  will  not  he  limited  to  any  one  year." '  "  Tonr 
co-operation  or  yonr  life,"  says  he. 

"  Have  you  not  frequently,  as  a  shipper  of  oil,  taken  part  in 
the  competition  with  grocers  and  others  in  other  business  than 
oil,  in  order  to  force  them  to  buy  oil }" 

"  Almost  invariably  I  did  that  always."  * 

"  The  expense  and  infincnce  necessary  for  snstaining  the 
market  in  this  manner  are  altogether  expended  by  ns,  and 
not  by  the  representatives  of  outside  oil,"  he  further  wrota. 
"  Influence,"  as  a  fact  of  supply  and  demand,  an  element  of 
price-making,  is  not  mentioned  in  any  political  economy.  And 
yet  the  "influence"  by  which  certain  men  have  got  Uie  high- 
ways shot  to  other  shippers  has  made  a  mark  as  plain  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon  on  our  civilization.  "  If  we  allow 
any  one  to  operate  in  this  manner,"  he  continued,  "  in  any  one 
of  onr  localities,  it  simply  starts  off  others.  And  whatever 
trouble  or  expense  it  has  given  us  in  the  past  to  prevent  it  we 
have  fonnd  it  to  be,  and  still  believe  it  to  be,  the  only  policy 
to  pursue." ' 

'  TvMB,  CoDgreu,  1B88,  pp.  624-80.  *SMae,  p.  6». 

'Sua*, pp.  BS4-Se.  <Suiie,p.  6SS.  •Sudm,  p.  US. 
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They  "  are  threatening,"  his  Nashville  agent,  after  the  screw 
was  tamed,  wrote  Bice,  *^  to  ruin  us  in  oar  business." ' 

The  head  of  the  Louisville  "  bone-cutters,"  when  a  witness 
before  Congress  during  the  trust  investigation,  stigmatized 
the  action  of  his  Nashville  victims  as  "black-mail."  They 
were  ^^black-mailers"  because  they  had  sold  a  competitor's 
oil,  and  refused  to  continue  to  sell  his  own  unless  it  was 
made  as  cheap  or  cheaper.  Competition,  when  he  practised 
it  on  others,  was  "sympathetical  co-operation."  Tried  on 
him,  it  was  "  black-mail."  ^^  That  man  wanted  us  to  pay  him 
more  than  we  paid  the  other  jobbers  " — i.  e.,  he  wanted  them 
to  meet  the  prices  of  competitors — "because  he  thought  we 
had  the  market  sustained,  and  he  could  black-mail  us  into 
it  I  bluffed  him  in  language,  and  language  is  cheap." '  The 
"language"  that  could  produce  an  advance  of  freights  of  50 
per  cent,  in  five  days  against  a  competitor  was  certainly 
"  cheap "  for  the  man  whose  rates  remained  unchanged,  and 
who  thereby  absorbed  his  neighbor's  vineyard.  The  inevi- 
table  result  followed  at  last.  Eice  fought  out  the  fight  at 
Nashville  seven  years,  from  1880  to  1887 ;  then,  defeated,  he 
had  to  shut  up  his  agency  there.  That  was  "  evacuation  day  " 
at  Nashville.  It  was  among  his  oldest  agencies,  he  told  Con- 
gress, "  and  it  was  shut  out  entirely  last  year  on  account  of 
the  discriminations.     I  cannot  get  in  there."' 

State  inspection  of  oil  and  municipal  ordinances  about  stor- 
age have  been  other  "screws"  that  have  been  turned  to  get 
rid  of  competition.  City  councils  passed  ordinances  forbid- 
ding oil  in  barrels  to  be  stored,  while  allowing  oil  in  tanks, 
which  is  very  much  more  dangerous,  as  the  records  of  oil 
fires  and  explosions  show  conclusively.  His  New  Orleans 
agent  wrote  Bice  concerning  the  manoeuvres  of  his  pursuer : 
"  He  has  been  down  here  for  some  time,  and  has  by  his  engi- 
neering, and  in  consequence  of  the  city  ordinances,  cut  me 
out  of  storage.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  would  not  be  able  to 
handle  a  single  barrel  of  oil."  *   In  Georgia  the  law  was  made 

»  Troats,  Congress,  1888,  p.  729.  *  Same,  p.  584. 

»  Same,  p.  780.  *  Same,  v  '^^^  • 
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80  that  the  charge  to  the  oil  combination  shipping  in  tank-can 
was  only  half  what  it  was  to  others  who  shipped  in  bamk 
The  State  inspector's  charge  for  oil  in  tanks  was  made  85  oenli 
a  barrel ;  for  oil  in  barrels  it  was  50  cents  a  barrel.  Bnt  as  if 
that  was  not  advantage  enough,  the  inspector  inspected  the 
tanks  at  about  two-thirds  of  their  actual  capacity.  If  an  inde* 
pendent  refiner  sent  100  barrels  of  oil  into  the  State,  he  would 
have  to  pay  $50  for  inspection,  while  the  oil  combinatioa 
sending  in  the  same  would  pay  but  25  cents  a  barrel,  and  tliat 
on  only  6&|  barrels,  or  $16  in  all.  This  difference  is  a  laiga 
commercial  profit  of  itself,  and  would  alone  enable  the  one 
who  received  it  to  sell  without  loss  at  a  price  that  wonM 
cripple  all  others.  In  this  State  the  chief  inspector  had  tha 
power  to  appoint  inspectors  for  the  towns.  He  would  nama 
them  only  for  the  larger  places,  where  the  combination  had 
storage  tanks.  This  prevented  independent  refiners  from  ship- 
ping directly  to  the  smaller  markets  in  barrels,  as  they  could 
not  be  inspected  there,  and  if  not  inspected  could  not  be  sold' 
All  these  manoeuvres  of  inspection  helped  to  force  the  people 
to  buy  of  only  one  dealer,  to  take  what  he  supplied,  and  pay 
what  he  demanded.  Why  should  an  official  appointed  by  tl» 
people,  paid  by  them  to  protect  them,  thus  use  all  his  powers 
against  them  ?    Why  ? 

"  State  whether  you  had  not  in  your  employ  the  State  in- 
spector of  oil  and  gave  him  a  salary,"  the  Louisville  represent- 
ative of  the  combination  was  asked  by  Congress. 

"  Yes,  sir."  • 

Throughout  the  country  the  people  of  the  States  have  been 
influenced  to  pass  inspection  laws  to  protect  themselves,  as 
they  supposed,  from  bad  oil,  with  its  danger  of  explosion. 
But  these  inspection  laws  prove  generally  to  be  special  l^is- 
lation  in  disguise,  operating  directly  to  deprive  the  people  of 
the  benefit  of  that  competition  which  would  be  a  self-acting 
inspection.  They  are  useful  only  as  an  additional  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  government  is  being  used  as  an  active 

'Tniitt,  Congress,  ISSS,  p.  795.  *  Same,  p.  SSft. 
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HurtDor  by  great  bnsiness  interests.  Meanwhile  any  effort  of  the 
Mople  to  use  their  own  forces  throngh  governments  to  better 
hieir  condition,  as  by  the  ownership  of  municipal  gas-works, 
treet-railways,  or  national  railroads  and  telegraphs,  is  sung  to 
leep  with  the  lallaby  about  government  best,  government  least 

This  second  campaign  had  been  a  formidable  affair — a  worse 
vas  to  follow ;  but  it  did  not  overcome  the  independent  of 
Harietta.  With  all  these  odds  against  him,  he  made  his  way. 
Szpelled  from  one  place  and  another,  like  Memphis  and  Nash- 
riUe,  he  found  markets  elsewhere.  This  was  because  the 
{oathem  people  gave  him  market  support  along  with  their 
Doral  support.  Co-operation  of  father  and  son  and  daughter 
oade  oil  cheaper  than  the  '^  sympathetical  co-operation  "  op- 
K)8i]ig  them,  with  its  high  salaries,  idle  refineries,  and  dead- 
leads.  Bice  had  to  pay  no  dividends  on  ^Hrust"  stock  capi- 
alized  for  fifteen  times  the  value  of  the  property.  He  did 
lot,  like  every  one  of  the  trustees,  demand  for  himself  an  in- 
x>me  of  millions  a  year  from  the  consumer.  He  found  mar- 
^n  enough  for  survival,  and  even  something  more  than  sur- 
rival,  between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  market  price. 
'In  1886  we  were  increasing  our  business  very  largely.  Our 
ates  were  low  enough  so  that  we  could  compete  in  the  gen- 
jral  Southern  market."  * 

Upon  this  thrice-won  prosperity  fell  now  blow  after  blow 
Tom  the  same  hand  which  had  struck  so  heavily  twice  before. 
?rom  1886  to  the  present  moment  Rice  and  his  family  have 
)een  kept  busier  defending  their  right  to  live  in  business  than 
n  doing  the  business  itself.  Their  old  enemy  has  come  at 
hem  for  the  third  time,  with  every  means  of  destruction  that 
»ald  be  devised,  from  highway  exclusion  to  attacks  upon  pri- 
rate  character,  given  currency  by  all  the  powerful  means  at 
lis  command.  The  game  of  1886  was  that  of  1879,  but  with 
nany  improvements  gained  from  experience  and  progress  of 
iesire.  His  rates  were  doubled,  sometimes  almost  tripled; 
n  some  cases  as  much  as  333  per  cent.     Bates  to  his  adver- 

I  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  578. 
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Barj  were  not  raised  at  all.  The  raise  was  secret.  Soepecting 
something  wroDg,  he  called  on  the  railroad  officer  July  13th, 
and  asked  what  rates  were  going  to  be.  Tlie  latter  replied 
that  he  "  Iiad  not  the  list  made  out."  Bnt  the  next  day  ha 
sent  it  in  fall  to  the  combination.  Bice  coald  not  get  Uiem 
nntil  Angnst  23d,  six  weeks  later,  and  then  not  all  of  them. 
Ab  in  1879  the  new  tariff  was  arranged  at  a  conference  with 
the  favored  shippers.' 

This  was  the  first  gnn  of  a  concerted  attack.  Rice  was  aoon 
nnder  tire  from  all  parta  of  the  field.  One  road  after  another 
raised  his  rates  nntil  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  Sonthem  mar- 
ket wonld  be  closed  to  him.  While  this  was  in  progress  the 
new  Interstate  Commerce  Law  passed  by  Congress — in  part 
through  the  efforts  of  Rice — to  prevent  just  such  misase  of 
the  highways,  went  into  effect.  But  this  did  not  halt  the  rail- 
way managers.  A  month  after  it  was  passed  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  was  shown  that  discrimina- 
tion was  still  going  on,  as  it  is  still.  At  points  as  far  apart  aa 
Lonisville,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  St.  Lonis,  and  San  Francisco 
switches  were  spiked  against  Rice,  and  the  main  lines  barri- 
caded of  all  the  highways  between  the  Ohio  River,  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  the  G-nlf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
face  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  the  roads  raised  hia 
freights  to  points  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentacky, 
Lonieiana,  and  Mississippi  in  no  case  less  than  39,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  150,  16S,  and  212  per  cent,  more  than  was 
charged  the  oil  combination.  Where  the  latter  would  pay 
$100  freight,  he,  shipping  the  same  amount  to  the  same  place, 
wonld  sometimes  pay  $310 — if  he  got  it  taken  at  all.* 

The  general  freight  agent  of  one  of  the  roads,  when  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  denied  this.  When 
confronted  with  written  proof  of  it  he  could  only  say,  "  It  is 
simply  an  error." ' 

Rice  shows  that  in  some  cases  these  discriminations  made 
him  pay  four  times  as  much  freight,  gallon  for  gallon,  aa  the 

>TnHU,  CoDgreu,  I8BS,  pp.  BTS-BO.  ■Suae,  p.  S84. 

'  Teadmonj,  Rice  cuca,  Intenute  Comiuerce  ConmiMion,  No*.  61-M,  p.  HI. 
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monopoly.  The  differences  against  him  were  so  great  that 
even  the  self-contained  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  to  call  them  ^'  a  vast  discrepancy." '  The  power  that 
punned  him  manoenyred  against  him,  as  if  it  were  one  track, 
all  the  railroads  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida,  from  Ohio 
to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Pacific  coast.  "  Through  its  repre- 
fientative  the  oil  combination  was  called  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  explain  its  relation  to  this  Wast 
discrepancy.' " 

"  Your  company  pays  full  rates  ?" 

^'  Pays  the  rates  that  I  understand  are  the  rates  for  every- 
body." 

^^  Pays  what  are  known  as  open  rates  ?" 

"  Open  rates  ;  yes,  sir."  * 

That  the  increase  of  rates  in  1886,  like  that  of  1879,  was 
made  by  the  railroads  against  Bice,  under  the  direction  of  his 
trade  enemy,  is  confirmed  by  the  unwilling  testimony  of  the 
tatter's  representative  before  Congress.  ''  I  know  I  have  been 
asked  just  informally  by  railroad  men  once  or  twice  as  to 
what  answer  they  should  make.  They  said.  Here  is  a  man 
— Rice,  for  instance — writing  us  that  you  are  getting  a  lower 
rate."  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  any  reason,  legal  or  moral, 
why  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  should  select  his 
firm  as  the  sole  people  in  the  United  States.  '^  No,  sir,"  the 
witness  replied ;  but  then  added,  recovering  himself,  ^^  I  think 
they  did  because  we  were  at  the  front."  *  The  railroads  bring 
the  people  they  prefer  "  to  the  front,"  and  then,  because  they 
are  "  at  the  front,"  make  them  the  "  sole  people." 

Rice  did  not  sleep  under  this  new  assault.  He  went  to  the 
Attorney -General  of  Ohio,  and  had  those  of  the  railroads 
which  were  Ohio  corporations  brought  to  judgment  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  which  revoked  their  action,  and 
could,  if  it  chose,  have  forfeited  their  charters.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  these  railroads  had  charged  ^^  discriminating 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  682-88. 

'  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1887,  Noe.  61-SO, 
p.  67.  '  Trusts,  Congress,  ISHB,  pi^.  ^^V-^%. 
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rates,"  "  Btrikingly  exceBBive,"  which  "  tended  to  foBter  a  mo- 
nopoly," "  actually  exelnded  these  competitoi-s,"  "giving  to  tbe 
favored  ahippers  absolute  control."  '  Rice  went  to  CinciDoati, 
to  Louisville,  to  St  Lonis,  and  Baltimore  to  see  the  officials  of 
the  railroads.  He  found  that  the  roads  to  the  South  and 
West,  which  took  liis  oil  from  the  road  which  carried  it  ont 
of  Marietta,  were  willing  to  go  back  to  the  old  ratea  if  the 
connecting  road  would  do  so.  But  the  general  freight  agent 
of  tliat  company  would  give  him  no  eatisfaction.  He  wrot^ 
October  3d,  to  the  preeident  of  the  road  over  which  he  had 
done  all  hie  business  for  years.  He  got  no  answer.  He  wrote 
again  October  11th,  no  answer ;  October  SOth,  no  answer ;  No- 
vember 14rtli,  no  answer.  Kice  had  been  paying  this  rotd 
nearly  $10,000  a  year  for  freight,  sending  alt  hia  oil  over  it. 
Tbe  road  had  nsed  its  rate-making  power  to  hand  over  fonr- 
fifths  of  hia  business  to  another,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to 
get  so  much  as  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  hia 
letters  to  the  head  of  the  road,  asking  that  his  petitions  for 
restoration  of  hia  riglita  on  the  highway  be  considered.  A 
part  only  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  which  he  sent  during 
these  years — to  get  rates,  to  have  his  cars  moved,  to  rectify  un- 
equal charges,  to  receive  the  same  facilities  and  treatment 
others  got — fill  pages  of  close  print  in  the  Trust  Report  of  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  Manufactures  of  1888. 

"Your  time  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  correspondence, 
is  it  not  i" 

"I  should  say  so.  If  the  rates  bad  been  more  regular,  I 
would  not  have  had  so  much  correspondence.  It  takes  about 
all  my  time  to  look  after  rates." ' 

Driven  off  bie  direct  road  to  market,  Kice  set  to  hnntiog 
other  ways.  Tbe  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  he  found,  was,  thon^ 
very  roundabout,  the  only  avenue  left  by  which  he  could  get 
his  oils  into  Southern  markets.     He  began  to  negotiate  with 

■  Supreme  Court  of  Obio:  the  SuW.c  ™(.,pi.The  Cincion»li,Neir  OrleiMind 
Tazu  Picific  Railimy  Company,  The  Sule,  a  rd.,  vi.  Tlie  Cinduiati,  WublDf- 
Ion  and  B*ltimore  R&ilwi;  Comptaj,  17  Ohio  Stile  Reportt,  p.  ISO. 

■  Ttmiaouj,  Bioe  «Met,  Nm.  ei-«0,  p.  S84. 
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it  immediatelj,  bnt  it  was  not  until  several  months  later — the 
middle  of  November — that  he  succeeded  in  closing  arrange- 
ments. To  get  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  over  this  route  his 
oil  had  to  travel  1186  miles  as  against  582  miles  by  the  roads 
which  had  been  closed  to  him,  and  yet  the  rate  was  lower 
over  the  more  than  double  distance.  Again,  he  could  send 
a  barrel  of  oil  1213  miles  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  for  $1.22,  while  the  roads  he  had  been 
using  put  his  rate  up  to  $2.26,  although  their  line  to  Birming- 
ham was  only  685  miles. 

All  the  arrangements  had  been  concluded  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  Bice  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
After  this  thorough  discussion  of  four  months,  in  which  every 
point  had  been  examined,  Bice  sends  forward  his  first  ship- 
ment December  1st.  He  is  not  a  little  elated  to  have  blazed 
bis  way  out  of  the  trackless  swamp  in  which  he  had  been  left 
by  the  other  roads.  His  satisfaction  is  short  enough.  In  about 
a  fortnight — on  December  15th  —  the  then  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  telegraphed  him  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  ship  any  more.  '*  We  will  have  to 
withdraw  rates  on  oil  to  Southern  points,  as  the  various  lines 
in  interest" — the  connections  to  which  the  Baltimore  and 
Oliio  delivered  the  oil  for  points  beyond  its  own  line,  and 
which  shared  in  the  rates — "  will  not  carry  them  out." 

This  was  stunning.  It  nullified  the  labor  of  months  which 
had  been  spent  in  opening  a  way  out  of  this  blockade.  It  put 
the  cup  of  ruin  again  to  the  lips  of  the  family  at  Marietta, 
innocent  of  all  offence  but  that  of  trying  to  make  a  living  out 
of  the  industry  of  their  choice,  and  asking  no  favors,  only  the 
right  to  travel  the  public  highway  on  equal  terms,  and  to 
stand  in  the  open  markets.  The  excuse  given  was  heavy- 
laden  with  inaccuracy.  Rice  immediately  found  out  by  wire 
that  the  Piedmont  Air  Line,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
connections,  had  not  refused  to  carry  at  the  agreed  rate.  Its 
trafSc  manager  telegraphed  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  people 
to  reconsider  their  action,  and  continue  taking  Rice's  oil. 
When  asked  first  by  Rice,  and  afterwards  by  CowgraeA^\R> 
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name  the  lines  which  refused,  as  he  alleged,  to  carry  ont  Ha 
rates  he  had  agreed  upon,  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  could  not  give  one.  He  escaped  from 
Congress  bj  promising  to  send  its  committee,  "  within  a  day 
or  two,"  all  the  correspondence  with  these  other  companiea. 
Onoe  out  of  the  committee-room,  he  never  sent  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  redeem  his  promise,  and  the  whole  matter  was  \oA 
sight  of  by  the  committee.' 

Rice,  badly  shattered,  still  sought  and  managed  to  find  a 
few  long-way-aronnd  routes.  He  presented  to  Congreaa  is 
1888  a  table  showing  how  he  still  managed  to  get  to  some  of 
his  markets.  To  Birmingham,  Alabama — the  direct  route  of 
685  miles,  as  well  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  being  doeed  to 
him — he  shipped  over  seven  different  railroads  forward  and 
backward  1155  miles.  The  rates  of  all  these  roads  added  to- 
gether made  only  $2.10  a  barrel  instead  of  $2.66,  to  which 
the  shorter  line  had  raised  its  price,  for  the  purpose,  as  this 
comparison  shows,  not  of  getting  revenue,  but  of  cutting  it 
off.  To  get  into  Nasliville  }ie  had  to  go  around  805  miles 
over  five  different  lines  instead  of  502  miles,  as  nsnal,  and  stiU 
had  a  rate  of  $1.28  instead  of  $1.60. 

From  1880,  the  moment  he  turned  to  the  Southern  field, 
after  the  destniction  of  his  business  in  the  West,  everything 
that  railroad  men's  ingenaity  could  do  was  done  to  prevent 
htm  from  becoming  a  successful  manufacturer  who  might 
increase  the  amount  to  be  shipped,  open  new  markets,  and 
steady  the  trade  by  making  it  move  by  many  minds  of  differ- 
ent views  and  reasons  instead  of  by  one.  In  order  barely  to 
live  he  was  kept  writing,  telegraphing,  travelling,  protesting, 
begging,  litigating,  worrying,  and  agitating  by  press,  proeeco- 
tions,  private  and  public,  and  by  State  and  national  investiga- 
tion. The  ingenuity  of  the  railroad  officials  in  chasing  him 
down  was  wonderful.  Nothing  was  too  small  if  it  would 
hurt.  Sometimes  the  railroad  made  through  rates  so  hig^ 
that  it  was  cheaper  for  him  to  ship  his  oil  along  by  short 

■  Tnuu,  CoDgreai,  ISSS,  pp.  897.  S9S,  Slt-IT, 
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iges,  paying  the  local  rates  from  place  to  place  until  it 
■ohed  its  destination.  In  this  way  he  got  a  car  from  CId- 
nnati  to  Knoxville  at  the  rate  of  32  cents  altogether,  when, 
it  had  been  shipped  at  once  all  the  way  on  the  through  rate, 
would  have  cost  40  cents  a  hundred.  The  railroads  have 
lent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  used  up  armies  of 
Ifted  counsel,  and  spoiled  tons  of  white  paper  with  ink  to 
"gne  out  their  right  to  charge  more  for  short  hauls  than  long 
iiils ;  but  when  some  traffic  manager  wants  to  crush  one  of 
is  employer's  customers,  no  short-haul  long-haul  consistency 
ands  in  his  way.'  It  was  not  enough  to  fix  his  rates  at 
>nble  what  others  paid.  All  kinds  of  mistakes  were  made 
x>at  his  shipments.  Again  and  again  these  mistakes  were  re- 
aated ;  nor  were  they,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
iow8^  corrected  when  pointed  out'  One  of  the  stock  excuses 
lade  by  railroad  managers  for  giving  preferential  rates  to 
leir  favorites  is  that  they  are  the  "  largest  shippers,"  and, ' 
Misequently,  ^^  entitled  to  a  wholesale  rate."  But  when  Rice 
■8  the  largest  shipper,  as  he  was  at  New  Orleans,  they 
ffgot  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  this  '^  principle."  When 
ice  wrote,  asking  if  a  lower  rate  was  not  being  made,  the 
ilroad  agent  replied:  ''Let  me  repeat  that  the  rates  fur- 
ished  you  are  just  as  low  as  furnished  anybody  else."  ''  This 
eka  accuracy,"  is  the  comment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ommission. 

Wishing  to  know  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  would 
lite  with  other  roads  in  making  through  rates  to  him,  Rice 
ked  the  question  of  its  freight  agent.  He  replied :  "  I  do 
>t  see  that  it  is  any  of  your  business."  ''  It  was  undoubt- 
Dy  his  business,"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says, 
karply ;  ''  and  his  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  not  wanting 
ther  in  civility  or  propriety."  When  Rice  asked  the  same 
lad  for  rates,  the  officials  refused  to  give  them  to  him,  and 
snisted  in  their  refusal.'    Like  Yanderbilt  before  the  New 

>  TrutU,  Congress,  188S,  p.  622. 

'  Same,  pp.  686, 676.  Testimonj,  Rice  cases,  IntersUte  Oommerce  GommissioD, 
M,  51-60,  1887,  pp.  891-92.  *  Samij,  VV-  WsA*\. 
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York  Legislative  Committee,  they  seemed  to  think  ezcneet  to 
shippers  were  a  eabstitate  for  transportation,  and  evidently 
Uiouglit  they  had  done  more  than  their  dnty  in  answering 
Bice's  letters.  But  as  the  Commiesion  dryly  observes,  tlmr 
answers  to  Bice's  letters  did  not  relieve  him  of  the  iDJnrioni 
consequences.  In  attempting  to  explain  these  things  to  tb« 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  agent  of  the  railroad 
said : 

"  If  I  have  not  made  myself  clear,  I — " 
*'  Ton  have  not,"  one  of  the  Commission  intermpted.' 
The  refusal  to  give  Bice  these  rates  was  an  "illegal  refosal," 
the  Commission  decided ;  "  the  obligation  to  give  the  rates . .  ■ 
was  plain  and  nnqnestioDable."  This  general  freight  tgaH 
was  summoned  by  Congress  to  tell  whether  or  not  lower  rata 
bad  been  made  to  the  oil  combination  than  to  their  competi- 
tors. He  refused  to  produce  the  books  and  papers  called  fw 
by  the  snbpcena.  He  had  been  ordered  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  road,  he  said,  to  refuse.  He  decUned  to  answer  the 
questions  of  the  committee.  Becalled,  be  finally  admitted  the 
truth  :  "We  gave  them  lower  rates  in  some  instances."' 

Bice  took  to  the  water  whenever  he  could,  as  hnnted  tni- 
mals  do.  The  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Missouri  were 
public  highways  that  had  not  been  made  private  proper^, 
with  general  agents  or  presidents  to  say  "  No "  when  asked 
permission  to  travel  over  tbem.  He  began  to  ship  by  river. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  rose  in  his 
seat  in  Congress  to  present  favorably  a  bill  to  make  it  illegal 
to  ship  oil  of  less  than  150  degrees  fire-test  on  the  passenger 
boats  of  inland  waters.  The  reason  ostentationsly  given  vu 
public  safety.  But,  as  was  at  once  pointed  out  in  the  press, 
the  pnblic  safety  required  no  such  law.  The  test  proposed 
was  far  above  the  requirement  of  safety.  No  State  in  its 
inspection  laws  stipulated  for  so  high  a  test.  Most  of  the 
States  were  satisfied  with  oil  of  110  degrees  fire-test ;  a  few, 
like  Ohio,  went  as  high  as  120  degrees.     All  but  a  very  small 

■  Jtice  cues,  Nos.  Bl-60,  1881,  p.  119.  •  Tnuts,  Congmu,  1B80,  p.  190. 
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^rtioD  of  the  oil  sent  to  Europe  was  only  110  degrees 
st  The  steamboat  men  did  not  want  the  law,  and  were 
)ain8t  it.  There  was  no  demand  from  the  travelling  pnb- 
>r  such  legislation.  General  Warner,  member  of  Con- 
^  said,  in  opposing  the  bill :  ^^  Petroleum  which  will  stand 
H-test  of  110  degrees  is  safer  than  baled  cotton  or  baled 
and  as  safe  as  whiskey  or  turpentine  to  be  carried  on 
lers.     What  is  the  object,  then  ?    There  can  be  but  one, 

may  as  well  assert  it  here,  although  I  make  no  imputa- 
whatever  upon  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  or  any 
ber  of  it.  It  will  put  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  refined 
leom  into  the  hands  of  the  railroads  and  under  the  control 

.  a  monopoly  which  has  the  whole  carrying  trade  in  the 
isiness  on  railroads,  and  they  will  make  it  as  impossible 
efiners  to  exist  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  Eiver  as  it 
possible  for  them  now  to  exist  on  any  of  the  railroads  of 
oimtry."  Why  the  trust,  though  it  was  the  greatest  ship- 
ihonld  seek  to  close  up  channels  of  cheapness  like  the 
*ways  was  plain  enough.  They  were  highways  where 
lege  was  impossible.  With  its  competitors  shut  oS.  the 
lads  by  privilege,  and  ofl!  the  rivers  by  law,  it  would  be 
petition  proof. 

e  United  States  authorities,  too,  moved  against  Bice,  re- 
ave to  the  same  "pull"  that  made  jumping- jacks  for 
►poly  out  of  committees  of  commerce  and  railway  kings. 
n  the  Mississippi  Eiver  steamer  U.  P.  SchencJc  arrived  at 
sburg  with  56  barrels  of  independent  oil,  the  United 
8  marshal  came  on  board  to  serve  a  process  summoning 
fficers  and  owners  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  an  alleged 
don  of  law.  Several  steamboats  were  similarly  "libelled." 
We  were  threatened  a  great  many  times,"  the  representa- 
)f  the  steamboat  company  told  Congress.'    The  steamboat 

were  put  to  great  expense  and  without  proper  cause, 
n  the  cases  came  to  trial  they  were  completely  cleared 
rery  instance.    But  the  prosecution  had  done  its  work 

>Tru8t8,  Congress,  1880,  pp.  410-11. 
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of  harassing  coiupetdtion.  The  BDCceee  of  the  campaign  of 
1879  in  Ohio  was  now  repeated  over  a  wider  field.  The  at- 
tack of  1886,  "  in  a  period  of  five  months,"  Bice  said  before 
CoDgreee, "  slint  np  fourteen  of  m^  agencies  out  of  twenty- 
fonr,  and  rednced  the  towns  we  had  been  selling  in  from 
seventy-three  to  thirty-four." '  This  was  a  loss  in  one  year  of 
79  per  cent.,  or  abont  foor-fifths  of  his  basiaeBs. 

'  Traita,  Oongrew,  188S,  p.  099. 
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The  difference  in  freights  against  Rice  was  so  great,  as  the 
oterstate  Commerce  Commission  found,  after  taking  hnn- 
[reds  of  pages  of  testimony,  that  he  had  to  pay  $600  to 
^300,  *^or  more,"  on  the  same  qnantity  his  opponent  got 
hroogh  for  $500.  These  discriminations  were  made,  as  the 
commissioners  say,  ''on  no  principle.  .  .  .  Neither  greater 
isks,  greater  expense,  competition  by  water  transportation, 
lor  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  brought  forward  in  defence, 
lor  all  combined,  can  account  for  these  differences." ' 

The  railroads  had,  of  course,  to  give  some  reason,  and  they 
mt  forward  the  plea  that  it  was  much  more  expensive  and 
langerous  to  carry  Rice's  shipments,  which  were  in  barrels, 
han  those  of  the  combination,  which  were  in  tank-cars.'  This 
izcnse  for  charging  him  rates  at  which  he  could  not  ship  at 
Jl  did  not  stand  examination  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
yommission. 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  that.  When  he  found  the  rail- 
oads  were  so  fond  of  tank-cars,  he  set  about  getting  them. 
le  wrote  the  general  freight  agent  and  the  president  of  the 
oad  that  he  would  build  tank-cars,  and  asked  what  his  rate 
vonld  be  then  ;  but  he  got  no  answer.  He  wrote  other  roads, 
mt  got  no  answer.  He  asked  the  general  manager  of  the 
2neen  City  and  Crescent  Route  the  same  question.  After  a 
lorrespondence  of  five  months  with  him  and  other  officials,  in 
rhich  he  was  shuttlecocked  from  one  to  another  and  back 
gain,  he  had  not  only  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  tank-car 

1  Trusts,  CongreM,  1888,  pp.  688-89.  '  See  ch.  xi. 
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ratee,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  protracted  exchange  of  letten 
the  general  manager  wrote :  "I  was  not  aware  that  j^od  had 
aeked  for  rates  on  oil  in  tank-care." '  Rice  wrote  the  Loqib- 
ville  and  Nashville  :  "I  will  bnild  immediately  twenty  tank- 
cars  if  yon  will  gnarantee  me  ...  as  low  a  net  rate  as  ac- 
corded any  other  shipper."  Commenting  on  his  failnro  to 
get  answers,  the  commissioners  say:  "Complainant  did  not 
SDccecd  in  obtaining  ratee.  The  denial  of  his  right  was  plain, 
and  stands  unexcnsed.  .  .  .  What  reason  there  may  have  been 
for  it " — the  refusal  of  ratee — "  we  do  not  know,  bat  find  that 
they  were  not  jnst  or  legal  reasons."' 

How  history  is  made  t  One  of  the  reasons  ^ven  by  the 
solicitor  of  the  oil  tmst*  for  its  snccess  is  its  ase  of  the  tank- 
car,  with  the  obvioDB  inference  that  its  would-be  competitors 
had  no  such  enterprise.  And  Pcckhsm,  in  his  valuable  and 
nsnally  correct  "  Census  Eeport  on  Petrolenm,"  in  1885,  says 
that  the  railroads  require  shippers  to  use  tank-cnrs!  * 

Determined  to  keep  in  the  field  and  to  have  tank-cars,  if 
tank-cars  were  so  popular  with  the  railroad  officials,  Rice  went 
to  the  leading  mannfactnrers  to  have  some  bnilt.  He  fonnd 
they  were  glad  to  get  bis  contract.  After  making  arrange- 
ments at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  bnild  him 
the  care,  they  telegraphed  him  that  they  had  to  give  it  np. 
Bankere,  who  had  promised  to  advance  them  money  on  the 
secnrity  of  the  care,  backed  ont "  on  account  of  some  supposed 
controverey  which  they  claim  yon  have  had  with  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  various  railroads  in  the  West.  They 
feared  yon  could  not  use  these  cars  to  advantage  if  the  rail- 
roads should  be  hostile  to  your  interests." ' 

Through  the  all-pervading  system  of  espionage,  to  which 
cities*  as  well  as  individuals  were  subject,  his  plans  bad  been 
discovered  and  thwarted.  The  espionage  over  shipments 
provided  for  by  the  Sonth  Improvement  scheme  has  now 

■  TratU,  Coogreu,  1  BBS,  p.  SOI.  'SuneiP  STB. 

■  Combinalvm*,  bj  S.  C.  T.  Dod<l,  p.  29. 

'"Fetroleom  Kiid  lu  Products,"  bt  8.  F.  Peckhim,  U.  S.  Ceoiiu,  18BS,  p.  SI. 
'TniH*,  CoDgreas,  18SB,  p.  614.  'Sm  cL.  izIt. 
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extended  to  bnsiness  between  mannfactarer  and  manufacturer. 
Why  should  it  stop  at  unsealing  private  correspondence  in 
the  poet-office  in  the  European  stjle,  and  making  its  contents 
known  to  those  who  need  the  information  for  the  protection 
of  their  rights  to  the  control  of  the  markets? 

Bice,  who  was  nothing  if  not  indomitable,  finally  got  ten 
cars  from  the  Harrisburg  works.  But  this  supply  was  entirely 
inadequate,  and  he  had  to  continue  doing  the  bulk  of  his  busi- 
ness in  barrels.  What  a  devil's  tattoo  the  railroad  men  beat 
on  these  barrels  of  his !  They  made  him  pay  full  tariff  rates 
on  every  pound  weight  of  the  oil  and  of  the  barrel,  but  they 
hauled  free  the  iron  tanks,  which  were  the  barrels  of  his 
rivals,  and  also  gave  them  free  the  use  of  the  flat-cars  on 
which  the  tanks  were  carried.'  Hauling  the  tanks  free,  on 
tracks  furnished  free,  was  not  enoogh.  The  railroads  hauled 
free  of  all  charge  a  large  part,  often  more  than  half,  of  the 
oil  put  into  the  tanks.  In  the  exact  phrase  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  they  made  out  their  bills  for  freight 
to  the  oil  combination  ^^  regardless  of  quantity."  This  is 
caUed  « blindbilling." 

Of  the  3000  tank-cars  of  the  combination  only  two  carried 
as  little  as  20,000  pounds ;  according  to  the  official  figures  there 
were  hundreds  carrying  more  than  30,000  pounds,  and  the 
weight  ran  up  to  44,250  pounds,  but  they  were  shipped  at 
20,000  pounds.'  A  statement  put  in  evidence  showed  that 
shipments  in  tank-cars  actually  weighing  1,637,190  pounds  had 
been  given  to  the  roads  by  the  combination  as  weighing  only 
1,192,655  pounds.  Cars  whose  loads  weighed  44,250,  43,700, 
43,500,  36,550  pounds  were  shipped  as  having  on  board  only 
20,000  pounds.  At  this  rate  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
transportation  was  stolen. 

The  stockholders  of  the  road  were  paying  an  expensive 

1  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Nos.  61-60,  1887| 
p.  144. 

•Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  687,  676,  680.  Rice  cases,  Nos.  51-GO,  1887,  pp. 
487-88.  For  similar  preferences  to  the  palace  cattle-car  companies,  see  report 
OQ  "Meat  ProducU,''  United  States  Senate,  1890,  p.  18. 
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fltafi  of  inspectors  to  detect  attempte  of  shippers  to  put  more  in 
tlieir  cars  than  they  paid  for,  bat  these  B)iippers  paid  for  three 
car-loads  and  shipped  from  foar  to  six  regnlarly,  and  were 
never  called  to  accoant  This  **  blind-billingj"  the  CommiadoD 
said,  was  "  specially  oppressive."  It  was  done  by  the  roads 
in  violation  of  their  own  mle.  It  bad  been  matnally  agreed 
among  them,  and  given  out  to  the  pnblic,  *'  that  tanlc-Gan 
shall  be  taken  at  actual  weight." ' 

When  Kice  was  trying  to  get  the  roads  to  allow  him  to  use 
tank-cars,  he  asked  how  the  charge  on  them  was  oaloolated. 
Of  those  that  answered  none  answered  right.  None  of  them 
gave  him  the  slightest  intimation  that  there  waa  any  such 
practice  as  "  blind-billing."  On  the  contrary,  they  aaaored  him 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  every  poand  he  shipped.  The  Ifia- 
sonri  Pacific  replied  with  a  "  statement  not  warranted  by 
the  facts,"  as  the  Commission  softly  put  it  They  said  they 
charged  for  the  "  actual  weight,"  while,  as  the  Oommiaaion 
shows,  they  made  shipments  "  r^ardlese  of  quantity."  Riee 
aaked  the  Newport  News  and  Hississippi  Valley  Railroad 
for  tank-car  rates.  "A  tank-«ar  is  sappoeed  to  weigh  (carry) 
30,000  pounds ;  if  it  weighs  more,  then  we  will  charge  for  it" 
At  the  same  time  the  agent  wrote  Bice  this,  he  was  hauling 
cars  contuning  35,000  pounds  "wiUi  no  additional  charge." 
"If  this  statement  was  made  in  good  faith,"  the  Commiasion 
says,  "  it  is  difficult  to  accoant  for  it,  and  it  is  not  accounted 
for."  "Had  he  (Bice)  provided  himself  with  cars  for  tank 
•hipment,  and  been  charged  as  he  was  told  he  would  be,  the 
discrimination  against  him  wonld  have  put  socceei  in  the 
traffic  out  of  the  question." 

When  they  wanted  to  torn  some  new  screw  in  freight  ratei 
against  Bice,  the  railroad  officials  would  whip  themselves 
around  the  stamp  by  printing  a  new  tarifi  sheet  on  a  fype- 
writer,  and  tacking  it,  perhaps,  as  one  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Oommission  said,  on  some  back  door  in  their  offlces. 
Thif  they  oalled  "  publiahiog  "  their  rates,  as  required  by  the 

>  BiM  «MM,  Nm.  Sl-SQ,  issf,  p.  471. 
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Intentete  Oommerce  law.  To  Bice,  asking  for  tank-car  rates, 
thqr  woald  send  this  printed  sheet,  showing  that  if  he  shipped 
bj  tank-car  he  mnst  pay  for  every  pound,  and  they  held  him 
off  with  this  printed,  official,  and  apparently  authentic  tariff, 
though  shipping  44,000  for  20,000  pounds  for  the  trust.  This 
was  done  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  went  into  force/ 
One  of  these  roads  assured  Rice  that  its  rates  had  been 
fixed  *'  by  the  special  authority  of  the  National  Railway  Oom- 
niiadoners."  The  fact  was,  as  the  Commission  declares :  ^^  The 
Commission  never  investigated  coal-oil  rates,  or  gave  special 
authority  for  their  renewal ;  it  never  sanctioned  any  difference 
in  the  rates  as  between  tank-car  and  barrel  shipments,  and 
had  never,  up  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  its  attention  called 
to  them  in  any  way."  * 

The  representative  of  the  combination  was  called  as  a  wit- 
nees  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  '^  We  pay 
for  exactly  what  is  put  in  the  tanks,"  *  he  testified.  '^  In  fact, 
thia  was  never  done,"  says  the  Commission.*  Even  the  rail- 
road officials,  who  could  go  any  length  in  '^  blind-billing '"for 
him,  oould  not  ^'  go  it  blind  "  on  the  witness-stand  to  the  ex- 
tent of  supporting  such  a  statement.  "  Our  price  per  tank-car 
was  not  based  on  any  capacity  or  weight ;  they  have  been 
made  simply  per  tank-car."  * 
"  What,  generally,  is  the  object  of  false  billing  ?" 
"  I  suppose  to  beat  the  railroad  company."  * 
In  defence  of  the  discrimination  against  the  barrel  shippers, 
a  great  deal  has  been  made  of  danger  from  fire,  damage  to 
cars  from  leakage,  and  trouble  of  handling  in  the  case  of 
barrel  shipments,  but  the  best  expert  opinion  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  get  went  against  all  these 
plausible  pretences.^  The  manager  of  the  tank  line  on  the 
Pennsylvania  roads  showed  that  the  risks  were  least  when  the 
transportation  was  in  barrels.  Another  reason  given  for  the 
lower  rates  on   tanks  was  that  they  returned  loaded  with 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  675,  679-87.  *  Same,  p.  682. 

*  Rioe  cases,  Nos.  51-60,  1887,  p.  47.  *  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  675. 

*  Rioe  cases,  Kos.  51-60,  1887,  pp.  108-9.         *  Same,  p.  120.    ^  S«%  ^Vi.  i.\. 
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tarpentiue  and  cotton-Beed  oil  from  the  South ;  but,  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommisaion  etiowB,  this  traffic  was  takra 
at  rates  so  astonishingly  low  that  it  was  of  little  profit ;'  and 
the  commissioner  of  the  Sonthern  Railway  and  Steamship 
AseociatioD  informed  the  Comroiseion  that  the  return  freight 
basiness  in  cotton  alone,  bronght  back  by  the  box-cars,  to  my 
nothing  of  other  freight,  was  worth  more  than  these  back- 
loads  of  torpentine  in  the  tank-cars.*  It  was,  consequeotly, 
the  box-car  in  which  barrel  shipments  were  made,  and  not 
the  tanks,  on  which  the  railroad  men  shoald  have  given  a 
better  rate,  according  to  their  own  reasoning.  Turpentine 
and  cotton-seed  oil  are  worth  three  or  foar  times  more  than 
kerosene,  and  it  costs  uo  more,  no  less,  to  haul  one  than  the 
other;  but  the  railroads  would  carry  the  cotton-seed  oil  and 
tuq>entine  for  one-third  or  one-fonrth  the  rate  they  charged 
for  kerosene.  The  Commission  could  not  understand  why 
the  rates  given  by  the  roads  on  these  hack-loads  of  turpentine 
and  cotton -seed  oil  were  so  low.  "This  charge,  for  some 
reason  not  satisfactorily  explained  to  the  Commission,  is  made 
astonishingly  low  when  compared  with  the  charge  made  upon 
petroleum,  although  the  cotton-seed  oil  is  much  the  more  val- 
uable article.'" 

The  newspapers  of  the  South  have  contained  many  items 
of  news  indicating  that  the  men  who  have  made  the  oil 
markets  theirs  have  similarly  appropriated  the  best  of  the 
turpentine  trade,  but  nothing  is  known  through  adjudicated 
testimony.  The  trustees  of  oil  have  always  denied  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  them  and  the  Cotton-seed  Oil 
Trust,  although  the  latter  shipped  its  product  in  the  oil  trust's 
cars.  The  reasons,  therefore,  for  the  "exttuordinarily  low" 
rates  made  on  the  turpentine  and  cotton -seed  oil  shipped 
North  in  its  tank-cars  must  remain,  until  farther  develop- 
ments, where  the  Oommission  leaves  it — "not  satisfactorily 
explained."  The  railroads  ssid  they  made  the  rates  low  for 
tanks  because  of  the  enticing  prospects  of  these  hack -loads, 

1  TrufU,  CoDgresi,  18SB,  p.  674.        <  Rice  cues,  No*.  Gl-60,  ISST,  p.  4S0. 
■  Tnuta,  Conp«M,  1888,  p.  eT4. 
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in  which  there  was  no  profit  to  speak  of ;  bnt  tbey  extended 
these  special  rates  to  points  from  which  there  was  no  snch 
back- loading.*  Bice  saw  how  the  cost  of  sending  his  oil 
Sonth  oonld  be  rednced  by  bringing  back-loads  of  tnrpentine 
at  these  ^^  astonishingly  low  "  rates.  He  fonnd  there  was  still 
tnrpentiDe  in  the  South  he  conld  buy ;  bnt  the  railroads 
would  not  so  much  as  answ^er  his  application  for  rates. 

"  They  absolutely  refused." 

"  Was  this  refusal  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  decision 
in  your  case  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  since  that  decision."  * 

It  might  have  been  thought  this  would  have  been  enough — 
hauling  the  tank  itself  free ;  furnishing  the  flat-cars  free  for 
many  tanks ;  carrying  free  a  quarter  to  a  half,  "  or  more." 
But  there  was  more  than  this.  The  railroads  paid  the  combi- 
nation for  putting  its  tank-cars  on  their  lines.  For  every  mile 
these  cars  were  hauled,  loaded  or  empty,  the  roads  paid  it 
a  mileage  varying  from  f  to  1^  cents.  This  mileage  was  of 
itself  a  handsome  revenue,  enough  to  pay  a  profit  of  6  per 
cent,  on  its  investment  in  the  cars.  But  when  Bice  asked 
what  the  railroads  would  charge  him  for  hauling  back  his 
empty  tank-cars,  he  was  not  told  that  he  would  be  paid  for 
their  use,  as  others  were.  He  was  told  that  he  would  be 
charged  "  generally  a  cent  and  a  half  a  mile,"  or,  "  we  make 
the  usual  mileage  charge  on  return  of  empty  tanks."  "This 
last  statement,"  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  say, 
"  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts."  *  The  vessel  which  contains 
the  oil  of  the  combination  "  receives  a  hire  coming  and  going," 
Mr.  Bice's  lawyer  said  before  the  Committee  of  Congress  on 
Commerce ;  "  that  which  contains  Bice's  oil  pays  a  tax."  When 
Bice  tried  to  sell  his  oil  on  the  Pacific  coast  ho  found  that  if 
he  shipped  in  tank-cars  he  would  have  to  pay  $95  to  bring 
the  empty  car  back,  which  others  got  back  free. 

The  representative  of  the  oil  combination  was  questioned 
about  all  this  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  581-33.  *  Same,  pp.  646-47. 

'Same,  pp.  668-85. 
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"Are  you  allowed  mileage  on  tank-can  1** 

"No,  sir." 

"  Neither  waj  I" 

"  Neither  way." ' 

Bat  the  raih*cttdofficialBagaiacon]d  not  "blind-bill"  him  as 
far  as  this.    Aaked  what  mileage  they  paid  him,  tbejr  replied : 

"  Three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  mile.'" 

When  the  freight  agents  who  did  these  qneer  things  at 
the  ezpenBe  of  their  employers — i.e.,  their  proper  employers, 
the  stockholders — were  put  on  the  stand  before  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Commiaeion  to  explain,  they  cut  a  sorry  figure. 
"  It  was  an  oversight,"  "  a  mistake,"  said  one.  Auotber  coold 
only  ring  confused  changes  oD  "I  think  it  is  an  error.  ...  I 
cannot  tell  why  that  is  so.  ...  It  is  simply  an  error.  ...  I  can- 
not tell."'  There  were  never  any  errors,  suppositiotu,  over- 
sights for  Kice.'  Referring  to  this,  the  Commission  says, 
caoBtically : 

"  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  matter  is  that  so  many  of 
these  defendants  should  make  the  same  mistake — a  mistake, 
too,  that  it  was  antecedently  so  improbable  any  of  them  would 
make.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific,  the  Newport  News  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  lUinoiB  Central  companies  are  all  fonod  giv- 
iDg  ont  the  same  erroneoae  information,  and  no  one  of  them 
can  tell  how  or  why  it  happened  to  be  done,  much  lees  how 
so  many  could  contemporaneously,  in  dealing  with  the  same 
sabject,  fall  into  so  strange  an  error.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too, 
that  it  is  not  a  subordiaate  agent  or  servant  who  makes  the 
mistake  in  any  iustance,  but  it  is  the  man  at  the  bead  of  the 
traffic  departmeat,  and  whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  any 
inqnirer  woold  have  a  right  to  assume  must  be  accurate.  In 
00  case  is  the  error  excused."' 

The  casee  in  which  Rice  prosecuted  the  railroads  before 

■IUoac>Mi,NM.51~€0,  p.  BE.  *SMDe,p.  IIL 

*SuM,  pp.  IIS-M,  M>-47,  as». 

*a*Bic,  p.  109.  TnuU,  OoDgrcw,  ISS3,  pp.  tnt-lt. 

•  TrntU,  OoDgrau,  IBfrl,  p.  MS. 
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the  Interstate  Oommerce  CommisBion  are  among  the  moBt 
important  that  have  been  tried  by  the  Commission.  The 
charges  made  by  Kice  were  conclosively  proved,  except  as  to 
some  minor  roads  and  circumstances.  The  Commission  de- 
clared the  rates  that  were  charged  him  to  be  illegal  and  unjust, 
and  a  discrimination  that  must  be  stopped.  It  ordered  the 
roads  to  discontinue  using  their  power  as  common  carriers  to 
carry  Rice's  property  into  the  possession  of  a  rival.  "  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  the  rate  sheets  were  not  consider- 
ately made  with  a  view  to  relative  justice."  * 

The  facts  of  these  discriminations  —  "unjust,"  "illegal," 
and  "abhorrent" — are  on  the  records  as  judicially  and  finally 
determined.  Bnt  one  of  the  combination  said  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  at  Harrisburg,  as  reported  in  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot^  February  19,  1891 : 

"  I  say  to  you  all,  in  good  faith,  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law,  and  the  introduction  of  that  system,  we  have  never  taken 
a  rebate.  I  mean  we  have  taken  no  advantage  over  what  any  other  ship- 
per can  get  I  make  the  statement  broadly,  and  I  challenge  the  statement 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  will  pay  the  expenses  of  any  litigation  undertaken 
to  try  It." 

When  it  was  found  that  this  practice  of  charging  the  pre- 
ferred shipper  for  only  20,000  pounds  when  it  shipped  25,000, 
30,000,  40,000,  or  44,000,  was  going  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  there  were  intellects 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency.  A  pot  of  paint  and  a  paint- 
brush furnished  the  shield  of  righteousness.  Each  car  being 
known  by  its  number,  and  only  by  its  number,  all  the  old 
numbers  of  the  3000  tank-cars  of  the  oil  trust  were  painted 
out,  and  new  numbers  painted  on.  Whether  its  mighty  men 
left  their  luxurious  palaces  in  New  York,  and  stole  about  in 
person  after  dark,  each  with  paint-pot  and  brush,  or  whether 
they  asked  employ^  to  do  such  work,  the  evidence  does  not 
state.  The  device  was  simple,  bnt  it  did.  Eice  was  suing  for 
his  rights  to  use  the  highways  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  through 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  18S8,  p.  689. 
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the  Attoroey-General  of  the  State,  who  had  found  the  matter 
of  snfficient  importance  to  nae  hiB  official  power  to  institDte 
gaits  in  quo-warranto  against  two  railroads.  It  was  neceseai; 
that  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  io  these  suits  to  prore 
what  hie  rate  was  in  comparisoii  with  the  others.  The  only  way 
this  could  he  done  was  by  comparing  the  actual  size  of  the 
cars  with  the  size  given  in  the  freight  bills,  or  manifests.  The 
cars  are  known  in  the  bills  only  by  their  numbers,  and  without 
its  nnmher  no  car  conid  be  identified.  The  report  of  Con- 
grcsB  reprints  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trast  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ckmi- 
mission : 

"  Has  there  recently  beeu  any  general  change  in  the  num- 
bering of  the  cars  V* 

"Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  qoite  a  general  rennmbering,  re- 
painting, and  overhauling." 

"  When  did  that  change  take  place  V 

"  I  think  it  was  commenced  some  time  in  July ;  it  may  have 
been  later." 

The  resnlt  of  that  rennmbering  made  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  identify  any  car  as  connected  with  any  sliipment  made 
before  that  time.  The  cars  were  there,  looking  as  fresh  and 
innocent  as  good  men  who  have  donned  robes  of  spotless 
white  earned  by  the  payment  of  generous  pew-rent.  The 
care  showed  even  to  the  unassisted  eye,  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said,  how  much  larger  they  were  than  was 
protended.  There  were  fltill  the  accounts  of  the  railroads, 
showing  that  these  care  had  been  "  blind-billed  "  as  containing 
ouly  20,000  pounds,  but  the  cars  mentioned  in  the  manifesto 
could  DO  longer  be  identified  with  the  care  on  the  tracks. 
The  sin  of  "blind-billing"  was  washed  out  in  paint.  Rice 
went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  his  com- 
plaiut  in  this  case  in  July.  Immediately  the  repainting  and 
rennmbering  took  place.  "  It  waa  commenced  some  time  in 
July ;  it  may  have  been  later." ' 

■  Tratta,  OoDgreu,  1B88,  pp.  698-09.  TMtimonj,  Rice  cuea,  Ifos.  tlI-«0,  IS87, 
P.M. 
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In  6ocb  cases  time  is  money,  and  more.  ^'Seest  thon  a 
man  diligent  in  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings.  He 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men." 

The  members  of  this  combination  have  many  thousand 
tank-cars  engaged  in  carrying  their  oil,  and  some  of  them 
have  another  kind  of  tank-car  travelling  abont  the  country. 
Under  the  head  of  the  "  Gospel  Car  "  the  Daily  Statesmany  of 
Portland,  Or^on,  printed  the  following  article,  Sunday,  De- 
cember 13, 1891 :  "  The  Oospel  Cab. — The  mission  car  *  Evan- 
gel' arrived  yesterday,  and  was  side-tracked  on  the  peniten- 
tiary switch.  A  song  service  attracted  many  people  during  the 
morning.  There  will  be  services  at  10.30  this  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  at  3  o'clock,  a  Sunday-school  will  be  organ- 
ised. This  will  be  the  first  Sunday-school  ever  organized  from 
the  gospel  car,  which  has  been  on  the  road  since  last  spring. 
The  ^  Evangel '  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  wide,  and  seats 
nearly  one  hundred  people.  It  is  the  generous  gift  of  " — sev- 
eral New  York  millionaires,  the  most  important  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  oil  trust — ".  .  .  to  the  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society.  The  reverend  gentleman  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  'Evangel,'"  the  Statesman  continued,  "will  visit  the 
smaller  towns  along  the  railway,  and  conduct  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  car."  One  of  these  ears  was  in  Chicago  early 
in  1893,  and  was  admiringly  described  by  the  Chicago  press. 
Though  corporations  have  no  souls  they  are  ready  to  help  save 
the  souls  of  others,  for  the  railroads  give  these  cars  free  haul- 
ing, and  the  messages  and  the  packages  of  its  occupants  are 
franked  by  the  telegraph  and  express  companies.  Tlie  con- 
tents of  this  tank-car  are  distributed  by  its  donors  to  the  peo- 
ple without  money  and  without  price.  It  is  conceivable  that 
by  making  it  so  "  cheap  "  and  by  multiplying  the  "  Evangel " 
into  an  evangelical  tank  line  of  thousands  of  cars,  the  donors 
might  drive  the  churches,  which  have  no  tank-cars,  out  of  the 
business,  as  they  have  done  the  tankless  refiners,  and  ulti- 
mately add  to  their  nionoply  of  the  Light  of  the  World  that 
of  the  Light  of  the  other  World. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  family  co-operaliou  at  Mwl^U.-^^ 
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does  not  need  to  be  described.  Its  head  told  Congren  thatif 
he  had  had  do  difficolty  in  getting  the  aame  freight  as  others 
he  conld  have  ran  his  refinery  to  its  full  capacity',  and  oonld 
hare  increased  his  worka  largely. 

"Are  not  yonr  ezpenaes  leea  than  theirs  I" 

"  Yee,  air. ...  I  am  running  very,  moderately  now. . . .  One- 
third  to  one-half  generally." ' 

"  I  am  virtnally  ratned,"  he  saya  still  later  in  a  ■tatemeot  of 
his  condition  in  a  circalar  to  the  pnblic,  nrging  them  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  make  the  imperfect  Interstate  Commerce  law 
operative.  He  is  virtually  ruined,  though  he  has  won  hia 
cases  before  the  luterstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
Federal  tribunal  has  ordered  the  roads  to  give  him  his  rights 
on  the  highways ;  but  it  has  been  a  barren  victory.  His  cu> 
cular  is  entitled  "  My  Experience  Very  Briefly  Told."  Ita 
opening  sentences  give  ne  in  a  phrase  the  secret  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Rice's  story,  and  dignify  his  appeal  to  the  pnblic 
They  show  how  thoroughly  adversity  had  driven  home  into 
this  plain  man's  mind  a  great  civic  truth  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  not  yet  learned,  probably  because  they  have  not 
yet  had  adversity  enough.  His  solitary  and  fruitless,  although 
anccessfnl,  struggle  taught  him  that  the  citizens  of  industry 
can  no  more  maintain  their  rights  acting  singly  than  the  citi- 
aens  of  government.  He  had  learned  that  "  competidon," 
"supply  and  demand,"  "eternal  laws  of  trade,"  were  cstdi- 
words  as  impotent  in  the  markets  to  give  individuals  their 
rights,  if  unassociated,  as  the  incantations  of  royalty  and  loyalty, 
and  law  and  order,  to  save  people  from  their  king  nntU  they 
made  themselves  a  People.  Persons  fail ;  only  a  People  can 
get  and  keep  freedom.  This  Bice  had  begun  to  learn  from 
his  failure  to  enforce  single-handed  rights  which  all  the  courts 
declared  were  his,  but  which  no  conrt  conld  secure.  In  his 
card  to  the  people,  he  said :  "  I  am  fighting  for  my  rights  and 
for  my  eiistence  (which  happens  to  be  in  the  interest  of  all) 
■iDgleJiaaded  and  alone,  at  my  own  expense  and  time  lost. . . . 

'  Truatl.  CoQgreu,  ISBB,  p.  622. 
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I  am  here  ...  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  amended  at  this  present  seesion  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress, 
to  cure  existing  evils,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  yon  will  take  hold 
and  assist  me  by  yonr  signature  and  approval  to  the  enclosed 
petition.  Yon  are  snbject  to  the  same  influences,  and  now  is 
yoor  time,  my  fellow-countrymen,  to  come  forward  and  assist 
a  little  to  stop  this  nefarious  work." 

^  In  the  interest  of  all."  This  is  exactly  the  relation  which 
the  struggle  of  this  common  citizen  bears  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  investigation  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  1879;' 
the  removal  by  the  United  States  Court  of  the  railroad  re- 
ceiver who  agreed  to  pay  the  oil  trust  $25  out  of  every  $35 
freight  collected  from  Bice;*  the  refund  ordered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  from  a  pipe-line  company  which  had 
charged  Bice  15  cents  extra  on  every  barrel  he  shipped  to  pay 
it  to  his  competitors ; '  the  successful  prosecution,  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  Ohio  before  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  rail- 
roads discriminating  against  Bice;*  the  cases  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  from  its  beginning  till  now, 
involving  hundreds  of  railroads,  and  decided,  so  far  as  it  did 
decide,  on  almost  every  point  in  Bice's  favor  ;*  the  disruption, 
as  far  as  forms  go,  of  the  oil  trust  in  Ohio  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  ousting  corporations  from  the  right  to  be- 
come members  of  such  combinations  and  to  pool  their  earnings 
therein  ;*  the  investigation  of  the  oil  trust  by  Congress  in  1888 
and  1889,  devoted  in  large  part  to  the  various  aspects  of  Bice's 
experience — these  are  some  only  of  the  public  functions  which 
had  to  be  invoked  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  protect  this 
one  man  on  the  high-road  and  in  his  livelihood,  and  they  show 
how  little  his  was  merely  a  '^  private  affair." 

1  See  p.  806.  *Seep.  206. 

'Bnmdred,  d  al,  v.  Rice,  decided  November  1,  1892,  49  Ohio  State  ReporU. 

«8eep.  219. 

*For  the  dedsionB  in  these  Rice  cases  see  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Report,  Tol.  I,  p.  608 ;  same,  p.  722 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  889 ;  vol  iii.,  p.  186 ;  vol.  iv.,  p.  228 ; 
ToL  ▼.,  p.  198,  and  same,  p.  660. 

*  The  State  of  Ohio  ez  rel.  David  K.  Watson,  Attorney-General,  vs.  The  SUndard 
Oil  Company,  N,  JS.  Reporter,  vol  xxx.,  p.  279 ;  49  Ohio  State  ilev^T\A,'^.^\^. 
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When  the  araendmeut  of  the  Interatate  Commerce  law  was 
before  CoDgress  in  1889,  eminent  counsel  were  employed  by 
Rice  to  explain  the  defects  of  the  law  to  the  committees,  and 
petitions  to  Congress  throngh  his  instmmentality  were  circu- 
lated all  over  tlie  country,  and  numerously  signed.  Though 
a  poor  man,  who  could  ill  afford  it,  he  gave  time  and  money 
and  attention,  frequently  spending  weeks  at  Washington,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  members,  and  presenting  petitions. 
The  act  was  amended  in  partial  accordance  with  these  peti- 
tions and  recommendations. 

To  obtain  the  elementary  right  of  a  stockholder,  never 
withheld  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  —  to  vote  and 
receive  dividends  on  stock  in  the  oil  trust  which  the  trus- 
tees had  sold  and  he  had  bought  in  the  open  market — Rice 
bad  to  sue  through  all  the  Kew  York  courts  from  1888  to 
1892.  The  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  there  had  been 
no  lawful  reason  for  the  denial  of  his  rights,  and  ordered 
that  they  be  accorded  him.  This  was  another  barren  vic- 
tory. The  trust  had  meanwhile  ostensibly  been  dissolved; 
but  the  dissolution  has  every  appearance  of  being  like  that 
of  its  progenitor,  the  South  Improvement  Company,  a  disso- 
lution "in  name"  only;  not  in  reality.  In  place  of  the  old 
trust  certificates  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
new  certificates  have  been  issued  which  were  selling  in  the 
spring  of  1894  at  about  the  same  quotation  as  the  former 
ones. 

In  this  case  the  trust  asked  the  New  York  courts  to  deny  Rice 
his  rights  because  he  had  in  other  matters,  and  as  to  other 
parties,  appealed  to  other  courts.  His  other  suits  had  been 
against  the  railroads,  not  against  the  oil  combination.  He 
acted  on  the  defensive,  and  went  into  court  only  to  save  him- 
self from  commercial  strangulation.  In  all  of  them  that  went 
to  trial  he  was  successful,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions. 
He  was  so  successful  that  even  the  judges  who  heard  his  case 
and  decided  in  his  favor  were  moved  to  outbursts  of  unaf- 
fected indignation  on  the  bench.  The  only  result  aimed  at  or 
procured  was  that  tlic  courts  decreed  that  these  common  car- 
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rien  maBt  in  the  f ntare  give  this  citizen  his  legal  rights  on 
the  nulways ;  not  that  he  mast  have  the  same  rates  as  his  op- 
ponent, but  only  that  the  difference  in  their  favor  shall  not 
be  "excessive,"  "illegal,"  "unjust." 

Because  of  this  attempt  to  secure  the  fair  use  of  the  high- 
ways side  by  side  with  it,  the  trust  pleaded  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  that  his  appeal  to  courts  as  a  shipper  was 
a  reason  why  the  courts  should  withhold  his  rights  as  a  stock- 
holder. 

In  making  this  plea  the  trustees  described  themselves  as 
having  been  for  years  persecuted  by  the  independent  of  Ma- 
rietta, and  moistened  the  dry  pages  of  their  legal  pleadings 
with  appeals  for  the  sympathy  of  the  courts  and  the  public. 
He  has  "diligently  and  persistently  sought  to  become  ac- 
quainted with"  our  "methods  of  business  and  private  affairs ;" 
"  he  has  used  efforts  to  injure "  our  "  business  " ;  "  he  is  at- 
tempting to  harass,  injure,  and  annoy"  us;  "he  has  ever 
Binee  .  .  .  1876,  when  he  first  engaged  in  business, .  .  .  main 
tained  a  hostile  attitude,  and  been  engaged  in  hostile  trans- 
actions and  proceedings  against "  us, .  • .  "  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
juring "  us  and  our  "  business  " ;  he  "  has  been  uninterruptedly 
prosecuting  ...  a  series  of  litigations  ...  in  the  courts,  as  well 
as  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  before 
an  investigating  committee  of  Congress  .  .  .  for  the  purpose 
of  harassing  and  annoying"  us.*  And  when  in  1891  Rice 
was  appealing  to  the  Attorney-General  of  New  York  to 
bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  State  against  the  oil  combi- 
nation in  New  York,  like  that  which  had  been  successfully 
brought  in  Ohio,  he  was  publicly  stigmatized  in  court  as  a 
'^  black-mailer  "  because  he  had  once  named  a  price  at  which 
be  was  willing  to  sell  his  refinery  and  quit.  So  the  citi- 
zens of  Nashville  were  called  black-mailers  for  competing, 
&nd  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  for  bringing  a  criminal  conspiracy 
to  justice. 

'  Rice  M.  Standard  Oil  Trust.    New  York  C^ort  of  Appeals  —  Case  on  Appeal, 

isss. 
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It  is  this  dancing  fttteDdanoe  upon  Stote  legiBlatom,  eoorti, 
attornej-genersls,  CongresB,  the  iDteretate  Commerce  Coni< 
miasioD,  as  showD  in  this  recital,  which  the  modem  American 
basiuesB  man  mofit  add  to  Thrift,  lodDBtry,  and  Sobriety  aa  a 
condition  of  sarviTiL 


CHAPTER  XVUI 

OSDnfABT  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAIO) 

^  Do  I  nncteratand  yon  that  they  have  not  aonght  in  any 
way  to  make  the  operations  of  refineries  ontside  the  trust  so 
unprofitable  that  parties  wonld  either  come  into  the  trust  or 
have  to  abandon  the  business — ^has  anything  of  that  sort  been 
donef 

*^  They  have  not ;  no,  sir,  they  ha?e  not,"  was  the  triple 
n^ative  of  the  president. 

^  They  "  (the  trustees)  ^^  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  what 
I  may  call  their  competitors  ?" 

'<  They  have ;  and  have  to-day  very  pleasant  relations  with 
those  gentlemen." 

^  So  far  as  you  know,"  he  was  asked,  '^  the  product  of  the 
crude  oil  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  refined  oil  has 
been  absolutely  left  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, has  it  not  f ' 

"  It  has." ' 

In  the  winter  of  1873  a  young  farmer  living  among  the 
blue  hills  of  Wyoming,  in  western  New  York,  where  he  had 
been  bom  and  bred,  was  asked  by  a  stranger  from  Roch- 
ester to  help  him  in  a  search  for  oil  lands.  The  old-fash- 
ioned quiet  of  the  little  community  was  agitated  by  the 
hope  that  the  milk  and  honey  of  their  valleys  might  be  re- 
placed by  a  more  precious  fiow.  The  stranger  and  his  son 
were  prosperous  oil  refiners,  but  a  little  cloud,  about  the  size 
of  a  ^'trustee's"  hand,  had  crept  into  their  sunshine.  As 
they  set  about  drilling  a  well  on  some  ''  likely-looking  "  land 

1  TestimoDj,  Trusts,  New  York,  1888,  pp.  aS6-&'I. 
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they  Iiad  leased,  tlic  stranger  told  the  farmer  whj  he  was  M 
anxioiiB  to  strike  oil  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  The  reader  ii 
better  prepared  to  understand  hie  explaoatioa  than  the  tbeo 
inexperienced  agriculturiat  to  whom  he  gave  hie  confideiKM. 
It  had  begun  to  be  difBcnIt  for  hiui  to  get  a  full  and  regalar 
Bnpply  of  the  crude  petroleum  for  his  works.  There  were 
restrictions,  he  said,  abont  the  shipments.'  What  that  meant 
the  young  farmer  was  to  learn  for  himself. 

There  was  no  oil  in  Wyoming,  and  the  refiner  went  back 
to  Rochester,  and,  as  so  many  others  hare  done,  sold  the  con- 
trol of  his  works,  the  Yacuam,  to  the  "sncceasfnl  men" 
of  the  combination,  and  stepped  silently  into  the  minority 
place.  His  Wyoming  friend,  Charles  B.  Matthews,  hod  con- 
tinned  in  his  service,  and  when  the  Vacuum  was  sold  he  and 
two  other  of  its  employ^  made  np  their  minds  to  go  into 
the  business  of  refining  in  Bcifinlo  on  their  own  acconnt. 
They  were  under  no  obligations  or  contract  to  remain,  and 
did  not  suppose  themselves  to  have  been  sold  along  with  the 
concern.  They  were  capable  men,  and  showed  great  busineaa 
sense  in  their  arrangements.  Buffalo,  by  its  connections  by 
rail  and  the  lake  with  the  market,  and  its  nearness  to  the  oil 
supply,  was  a  much  better  situation  than  Rochester  or  Cleve- 
land. An  independent  refining  company  —  the  Atlas — was 
then  constructing  an  independent  pipe  line  from  the  oil  re- 
gions to  Buffalo.  "This  made  Buffalo  the  best  point  for  ee- 
tablishing  refining  indnstries  in  the  country,  with  its  canal 
and  lake  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  factory,  and 
with  a  pipe  line,  in  the  bands  of  independents,  from  the  cmde 
oil  wells  to  the  city,"  said  the  Buffalo  Expreaa.  Katthewa 
had  by  this  time  had  several  years'  experience  in  the  business. 
Of  the  two  with  him,  Albert  was  a  laborer,  who  bad  worked 
his  way  np  in  the  Yacunm  refinery  until  he  could  run  the 
stills,  and  had  learned  how  to  make  oil.    He  and  his  thrifty 

■  People  ot  the  Sute  of  New  Tork  u.  Erereat  tl  at.  Court  of  Oyer  uid  Ter- 
miner, Erie  Cauntj,  Febniarj,  1886,  court  itenognpher'i  report.  Thii  Item  ii 
omitted  in  the  traiucript  ot  eridence  (unilBbod  bj  the  oil  trust  to  the  Conmitlce 
ol  Coogresa  ioTMtigiting  trusts  in  1883.    See  Tru^tH,  Coiigrti*,  1B8S,  p.  801. 
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wife  had  Baved  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He  was  ambitious. 
He  had  learned  at  school  and  in  the  army  and  at  Fonrtb-of- 
July  celebrations  that  America  is  a  free  country  for  all,  and 
that  there  are  no  classes  here,  and  that  any  workman  may 
go  to  the  top.  Farmer  Matthews  had  fed  his  boyhood  with 
stories  of  country  boys  who  had  gone  to  the  city  and  matured 
into  business  magnates.  He  and  Albert  pooled  their  visions 
and  their  savings,  borrowed  some  money,  and  went  to  work. 
As  for  competition,  though  they  knew  it  was  close,  they  were 
not  afraid  but  that  they  could  hold  their  own  in  a  fair  fight, 
and  of  anything  but  a  fair  fight  they  never  dreamed. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  get  your  crude  oil  ?"  Albert  and 
Matthews  were  asked  when  they  went  to  tell  their  employer 
what  they  were  going  to  do. 

'^  From  the  Atlas  pipe  line." 

'^  Ton  will  wake  up  some  day  and  find  that  there  is  no  At- 
ks  Oil  Company. 

"  We  have  ways,"  he  continued,  "  of  making  money  you 
know  nothing  about,"  using,  singularly  enough,  the  phraseol- 
ogy employed  by  a  greater  man  in  the  interview  with  another 
would-be  competitor.* 

"  As  gentlemen,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  respect  you,  but  as 
to  the  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company  I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  injure  or  destroy  it." " 

Afterwards  Albert  alone  was  sent  for.  "  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  leave  these  men,  and  have 
$20,000  deposited  to  your  wife's  credit  than  go  with  these 
parties  r 

"  I  went  out  with  them  in  good  faith,  and  I  propose  to  stay." 

"  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days  with  the  Buffalo 
institution  at  the  furthest.  We  will  crush  them  out,  and  you 
will  lose  what  little  you  have  got." 

Albert  was  shown  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  cost  of 
making  oil  and  its  selling  price,  proving  that  there  was  no 
money  in  oil.*     The  record  of  dividends  was  produced  in 

1  See  p.  62.  >  TestimoDy,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  814,  882,  883. 

'Same,  p.  S16. 
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court  afterwards.  It  showed  that  just  before  this — Janmiy 
18, 1881 — a  dividend  of  SO  per  cent  had  been  paid  in  one 
month.'  Diridends  of  $300,000  had  been  paid  in  1881  oo 
the  capita]  of  (100,000.  "No  wonder  they  did  not  wint 
competition,"  said  the  New  York  World. 

Theae  negotiations  bad  been  with  the  son.  Albert  not 
yielding  to  this  pressnre,  and  paahing  ahead  with  the  o(W> 
Btmction  of  the  rival  stills,  the  father,  who  waa  in  Califor- 
nia, came  back.  At  his  request  Albert  again  interrupted  the 
work  on  the  new  refinery,  which  he  alone  of  the  partners 
conld  direct,  and  came  from  Bnfialo  to  Bocbester  for  an 
interview. 

"  Ton  have  made  a  grand  mistake,"  said  his  old  employer, 
"  by  going  ont  with  those  fellows. . . .  The  company  will  not 
last  long. .  .  .  The  result  will  be,  if  yon  stay  with  ^em,  you 
will  lose  all  yon  have  got  in  it.  . . .  We  are  going  to  commence 
snits  against  them.  We  will  not  only  sne  them,  bnt  serve  an 
injunction  on  them  and  stop  their  work.  The  result  of  it  ia 
that  when  these  suits  commence,  if  yon  are  in  it,  yon  will  be 
responsible,  and  you  have  got  a  little  money,  and  you  will 
lose  it  all.  .  .  .  If  yon  come  back  and  work  with  us  everything 
will  be  all  right,  and  we  will  make  everything  satisfactory  to 
you." 

"  If  I  leave  them  it  will  leave  them  in  bad  shape,"  Albert 
urged. 

"  That  is  jnst  exactly  what  I  want  to  do," '  his  former 
employer  replied. 

Albert  b^n  to  weaken.  "I  bad,"  be  afterwards  told  in 
court, ..."  about  $6000  altogether,  or  a  little  more.  They 
bad  reason  to  know  that  I  had  some  property  there." '  This 
waa  all  be  had  to  show  for  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  it 
began  to  look  as  if  it  were  fading  away  under  these  reit«r 
ated  threats  and  warnings,  which  went  on  from  March  to 
Jnne.  Albert  gave  way.  He  went  to  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Troes- 
dale,  of  Bocbester.    "  We  have  come,"  said  hia  former  em- 

*  Oowt  SUnognpbw'i  Btport,  p.  1186. 

*Tmlmimj,  Tniiti,  OoopMi,  ISW.f.  Sl«.  ■auuk  p.  SIS. 
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ployer,  who  accompanied  him,  ^^  to  see  what  disposition  can 
be  made  of  Al's  property." 

'^  They  are  going  to  bast  the  company  ap,"  said  Albert  to 
hie  lawyer,  when  asked  why  he  was  going  back  to  the  Yac- 
nnm  Company.  ^^  I  am  an  indorser  on  one  of  its  notes,  and 
if  I  do  not  come  back  with  the  Yacnnm,  what  property  and 
money  I  have  will  be  taken  away  from  me." 

The  lawyer  was  pressed  to  tell  how  Albert  conld  get  ont 
of  his  arrangement  with  his  company.  They  conld  not  get 
along  withont  him,  and  were  not  likely  to  discharge  him. 

^  If  they  won't  release  him  or  bny  him  ont,  the  only  other 
way,"  said  the  lawyer,  '^  is  to  leave  them,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. If  he  has  entered  into  a  contract  and  violated  it,  I 
preanme  there  will  be  a  liability  for  damages  as  well  as  for 
the  debts." 

^  I  think  there  is  other  ways  for  Albert  to  get  ont  of  it," 
said  the  representative  of  the  Yacnnm  method  in  commerce 
and  morals. 

<<  I  see  no  way  except  to  back  ont  or  sell  ont ;  no  other  hon- 
orable way,"  persisted  the  lawyer. 

^^  Suppose  he  should  arrange  the  machinery  so  it  would 
bnst  up  or  smash  up,  what  would  the  conseqnences  be  ?" 

^^  If  negligently,  carelessly,  not  purposely  done,  he  would  be 
only  civilly  liable  for  damages  caused  by  his  negligence ;  but  if 
it  was  wilfully  done,  there  wonld  bo  a  further  criminal  liabil- 
ity for  malicious  injury  to  the  property  of  the  company." 

*^  Yon  wouldn't  want  me,  would  you,"  said  the  poor  man  to 
his  late  employer  and  friend,  '^  to  do  anything  to  lay  myself 
liable  t" 

^^  You  have  been  police  justice,"  said  the  Yacnnm  man  to 
the  lawyer,  ^^  and  have  had  some  experience  in  criminal  law. 
I  wonld  like  to  have  you  look  up  the  law  carefully  on  that 
point,  and  we  will  see  you  again."*  Or,  in  effect:  *^See 
abont  how  much  crime  we  can  commit,"  District  Attorney 
Qoinby  paraphrased  it  afterwards  to  the  jury. 

>TeftiiiH»j,  Tnisti^  CongreM,  188S,  pp.  817,^1^-14, 
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In  a  day  or  bo  the  two  managers  of  the  Yacniim — father 
acd  eon — came  back  again  with  Albert, 

"  Have  yon  looked  up  that  matter,  Mr.  Trneedale  V  aaked 
they. 

"  Yes,  I  have  looked  it  op." 

"  What  do  yon  think  abont  it  ?" 

"My  impreasioD  has  not  changed.  Socb  a  course  woald 
iuvolve  him  in  a  criminal  liability  if  be  did  it  on  pnrpoae. 
Everybody  who  advised  or  connselled  him  in  each  a  coarse 
would  be  equally  liable  with  him.  The  consequences,  if  yon 
follow  that  course,  would  be  that  yon  would  get  into  State's 
prison.  If  be  is  an  Iionest  man  he  won't  think  of  taking  any 
snch  action  as  that.  I  advise  him  to  keep  out  of  any  encb 
thing." 

"Snch  things  will  have  to  be  fonnd  ont  before  they  can  be 
punished,"  was  the  Vacuum  reply.  "  They  will  have  to  find 
him  before  they  can  do  anything  to  him.  We  will  take  care 
of  him,"  "  Having  in  mind,"  said  District  Attorney  Qninby 
to  the  jury,  "  what  happened  afterwards— that  they  should 
spirit  him  away." 

"  The  suggestion  is  altogether  wrong,"  persisted  the  lawyer. 
"The  action  would  certainly  be  very  bazardons  as  well  as 
wrong." 

On  leaving,  the  elder  of  the  two,  evidently  persisting  in  Iw 
plan,  said  to  the  lawyer,  "  If  you  want  to  commnnicate  with 
Albert,  yon  can  do  so  tlirougb  C.  M." ' — his  son. 

These  men  were  too  careless  to  note  that  the  lawyer  they 
were  talking  to  was  not  their  lawyer,  but  Albert's.  When 
they  were  brought  to  trial  for  the  crime  that  followed,  and 
Albert,  repentant,  told  the  truth,  the  lawyer  was  free  to  testify 
against  them.  "  I  am  entirely  willing,"  said  Albert  in  coort, 
"  that  Mr.  George  Truesdale  shall  state  what  took  place.  1 
withdraw  any  legal  objections  I  might  have." 

The  accident  which  has  let  us  see  how  the  employ^  of  a 
tmst  coolly  debated  with  lawyers  the  policy  of  blowing  op  ■ 

'  Tettiuoiij,  Truals,  Coagicu,  laSS,  ^p,  81B,  BfS. 
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competitor's  works,  is  one  of  the  few  glimpses  the  American 
public  will  ever  get  into  the  relations  of  great  legal  lights  and 
law-reformers  with  the  mighty  capitalists  who  wreck  railroads 
and  execute  wholesale  corruption  of  courts,  legislatures,  and 
trustees,  and  evade  and  transgress  the  laws  with  the  sure  march 
of  those  who  know  that  indictments  and  bail-bonds  and  verdicts 
of  "guilty"  and  the  penitentiary  are  only  for  men  not  rich 
enough  to  plan  crime  "  by  advice  of  counsel."  When  such 
men  went  marauding  through  the  treasury  of  a  great  railroad 
and  the  courts  of  an  Empire  State,  we  saw  the  greatest  of 
law-reformers,  with  a  host  of  legal  luminaries,  picketing  and 
scouting  for  them.  Every  sound  in  nature  is  phonographed 
somewhere,  as  its  waves  strike,  and  Judgment  Day  will  be  rich 
with  the  revelations  from  these  invisible  rolls  of  the  confiden- 
tial conversations  between  "trustees"  and  counsel,  who  are 
not  honorable  lawyers  as  George  Truesdale  was,  prostituting 
their  functions  as  "  officers  of  courts"  into  those  of  officers  of 
crime. 

All  these  trips  from  Buffalo  to  Bochester  for  these  inter- 
views made  bad  breaks  in  the  construction  of  the  works  of 
the  new  company  at  Buffalo.  The  partnera,  who  were  wholly 
dependent  upon  Albert's  knowledge  and  experience  for  the 
building  of  the  refinery,  and  running  it  when  built,  were 
mystified  and  alarmed.  Time  and  again  he  ran  away  without 
a  word  to  them,  and  all  work  would  stop  until  he  came  back. 
When  he  was  on  hand  his  task  did  not  prosper  as  if  his  heart 
were  still  in  it.  When  one  of  the  three  stills  of  the  refin- 
ery had  been  set  up  ready  for  use,  and  before  any  oil  was 
run,  Albert  went  up  to  Rochester  again.  At  this  rendezvous 
the  sinister  suggestion  of  "doing  something"  was  repeated. 
"  You  go  back  to  Buffalo  and  construct  the  pipes  and  stills  so 
that  they  cannot  make  good  oil,  and  then  if  you  would  give 
them  a  little  scare  .  .  .  they  not  knowing  anything  about  the 
business  .  .  .  you  know  how  to  do  it."  Swearing  he  would 
not  consent,  but  already  succumbing  to  this  temptation,  as 
he  had  given  way  to  the  threat  of  ruin,  he  replied  as  before: 
"I  don't  propose  to  do  anything  to  make  myself  criminally 
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liable." '  At  their  BOggestion  he  took  ft  man  they  sent  all 
through  the  new  works,  showing  bim  how  the  atills  bad  beeo 
cooetructed,  how  the  oil  was  to  be  made,  and  all  the  detaOa 
of  the  refinery.' 

Tbe  day  came  at  last— long  expected,  delayed  by  these  iin- 
accoQDtable  absenceB — when  the  inemberB  of  the  new  ootn- 
pany  were  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  their  enterjHias 
set  going.  The  one  still  tliat  was  ready  was  filled  with  crude 
oil.  The  morning  of  the  start  Albert  weighted  down  tba 
safety-ralve  with  heavy  iron,  and  packed  it  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  "  Fire  this  etill,"  he  said  to  bis  fireman, "  as  be«vy 
as  yoD  possibly  can."  The  fireman  did  as  he  was  ordered. 
Daring  the  forenoon  Albert  came  to  him.  "Damn  it  I**  be 
said,  "yoa  ain't  firing  this  still  half.  Fire  this  still !  I  want 
yoD  to  fire  this  still  I  Yon  ain't  got  no  fire  nnder  it  I"  He 
took  the  shovel  himself  and  threw  some  coal  in,  althoog^ 
there  was,  as  the  fireman  expressed  it, "  an  inordinary  fire.'* 
The  fire-box  grew  cherry  red.' 

Albert  knew  well  enough  what  the  next  chapter  in  tba 
bietoty  of  his  associates  was  likely  to  be.  He  had  carried  a 
dark-lantern  into  the  still-room  one  day  when  be  was  snperio- 
tendent  of  the  Yacnnm.  "  I  was  badly  burned  by  the  explo- 
sion," he  testified  before  the  coroner's  jury  investigating  the 
explosion  in  Rochester,  in  1887.  There  were  foar  explosions 
in  the  Vacuum  works  while  he  was  there.  In  the  second, 
foar  men  were  homed.  As  one  of  them  ran  to  get  water, 
with  his  clothes  hnming,  be  set  fire  to  the  gas  coming  ont  of 
the  sewer.  Flames  flashed  all  abont  bim.  "  There's  bell  all 
aroandl"  be  exclaimed.  The  third  explosion  came  from  an 
overheated  condensing-pipe,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  build- 
ings. The  fourth  burned  up  three  tanks.  Bemembering  all 
this,  be  now  took  himself  off  to  the  grounds  of  the  Atlas 
ComfMny,  out  of  harm's  reach.  The  brickwork  about  the  still 
cracked  apart  with  the  heat. 

But  the  "smash-up  or  something"  had  not  been  tboroaghty 

'Tnuta,  Congreu,  I8S8,  p.  SaO.  *Sm  p.  M. 

'TruiU,  CoDgrcu,  18SS,  p.  8M. 
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arrauged.  Despite  the  heavy  weight  and  the  packing  of 
plaster,  the  safety-yalve  lifted  itself  ander  the  anneual  press- 
ure, and  was  a  safety-valve  yet.  It  was  blown  open,  and  a 
large  mass  of  vapor  rose  and  spread.  This  was  the  real  acci- 
dent: that  the  safety-valve  broke  loose  instead  of  keeping 
the  gases  in  to  explode,  as  had  been  planned.  The  spreading 
vapor  was  not  steam,  as  that  had  not  been  admitted  to  the 
itill,  but  the  gas  of  distilling  petroleum,  as  inflammable  as  gun- 
powder. There  was  danger  still,  as  great  almost  as  that  of 
explosion.  A  spark  of  fire,  and  it  would  have  wrapped  all 
within  its  reach  in  flames.  The  boiler  fires  were  but  twenty 
feet  distant ;  not  far  from  them  the  distilled  oil  was  being 
gathered  in  the  ^^  tail-house " ;  near  the  tail-house  stood  the 
tanka  of  crude  oil,  hundreds  of  barrels  of  the  fuel  that  con- 
flagration loves — the  kind  of  fuel  the  cooks  use  who,  begin- 
ning with  kerosene  for  kindling,  make  the  whole  house  into  a 
stove,  and  cook  themselves  and  the  family  with  the  breakfast. 

The  kindly  wind  of  a  June  day  carried  the  cloud  of  gas 
away  from  the  fire  until  it  passed  out  of  sight.  The  unsus- 
pecting, inexperienced  men,  whose  lives  and  property  had 
been  at  the  mercy  of  explosion,  knew  nothing  of  their  peril 
until  years  afterwards.  The  worst  they  knew  then  was  that 
the  '^  batch"  of  200  barrels  of  petroleum  was  spoiled, and  that 
Albert,  the  only  practical  man  among  them,  was  gone,  leaving 
them  crippled  for  a  year.  They  waited  for  him,  but  he  did 
not  come.  They  looked  for  him,  but  could  not  find  him. 
Matthews  went  to  the  depot  night  after  night,  sometimes 
at  midnight,  or  later,  to  watch  the  trains,  but  Albert  never 
came. 

^'What  would  be  the  consequences?"  Albert  was  asked 
afterwards  in  court,  when  he  was  telling  about  '^  the  pretty 
heavy  fires "  he  had  made  under  the  still — ^^  what  would  be 
the  consequences  in  case  too  hot  fires  were  applied,  and  the 
gas  should  blow  off  the  pipes  and  become  ignited  ?" 

<^  The  consequences  would  be  that,  if  ignited,  there  would 
be  a  fire." ' 

1  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  826. 
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Ad  Aasociated  PresB  despatch  from  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
June  30, 1890,  describing  an  explouon  in  an  oil  refiaerj  then, 
and  the  "five  acres  of  fire"  that  followed,  reproduces  for  na 
the  pictnre  which  it  had  been  planned  to  paint  at  Buffalo  m 
part  of  the  panorama  of  "  the  ordinary  rules  of  nippljr  and 
demand."  A  tank-car  bad  been  opened  to  run  some  oil  ooL 
As  the  workmen  lifted  the  cap  from  the  manhead  of  tlie  tank 
a  cloud  of  gas  poured  forth.  It  had  been  generated  aimply 
by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  without  the  aid  of  an  "'m<x- 
dinary"  hot  fire.  The  men  jumped  and  ran.  Before  they 
bad  taken  a  dozen  etepe  the  vapor,  spreading  over  the  ground 
and  moving  with  the  wind,  bad  reached  one  of  the  sheds  near 
by  in  which  there  was  a  fire.  There  was  a  flash.  The  men 
were  bathed  in  a  lake  of  fire.  They  ran  with  the  flames 
streaming  from  them.  At  the  infirmary  their  bodies  were 
found  to  be  charred  in  spots,  literally  roasted  alive,  and  the 
fleeh  dropped  ofi  as  their  clothing  was  removed.  Three  mrai 
died  and  several  were  injured. 

Several  years  after  the  Buffalo  explosion,  when  those  con- 
victed for  their  part  in  it  were  fighting  for  stay  of  proceed- 
ings, new  trial,  anything  to  escape  sentence,  and  were  trying 
by  every  means  in  their  power  to  impress  upon  the  public  the 
altogether  innocent  character  of  the  little  incident  at  the  works 
of  their  rival,  something  happened  at  their  own  works — the 
Yacuum  in  Eocheeter — which  gave  the  people  an  appalling 
sense  of  the  terrors  of  the  new  school  of  supply  and  demand. 
Naphtha  is  one  of  the  by-products  of  petroleum  distillation, 
and  is  need  by  the  gas  companies  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
greased  air  they  furnish  under  the  name  of  gas.  The  Vacnum 
Company  were  selling  their  naphtha  to  the  Rochester  Gai 
Company.  It  was  delivered  to  the  gas  company  through  a 
pipe  line.  On  the  afternoon  of  December  21,  1887,  there  wu 
an  explosion  on  Flatt  Street,  Rochester,  tearing  away  the  pav^ 
ment,  shattering  the  basement  of  a  building,  and  filling  the  air 
with  missiles.  In  a  few  seconds  another  explosion  occurred 
s  short  distance  away,  making  a  hole  in  the  street  several  feet 
in  diameter,  from  which  came  large  volumes  of  smoke  and 
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flame.  A  third  and  fourth  ^^bast-np"  rapidly  followed,  and 
then  a  fifth,  in  the  Olinton  Floaring  Mill,  tearing  away  a  con- 
dderable  portion  of  the  bnilding,  blowing  off  the  roof  and 
opper  stories  of  the  Jefferson  Mill  adjoining,  and  shattering 
the  Washington  Mill.  The  Jefferson  and  Clinton  and  Wash- 
ington mills  were  burned  to  the  ground.  People  were  killed 
by  flying  debris,  burned  to  death,  smashed  by  falling  walls, 
crippled  by  jumping  from  the  upper  stories  of  factories  and 
mills  on  fire.  '^  There  is  probably  no  chemical  prodnct,"  says 
Professor  Joy,  of  Columbia  College,  ^^  which  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  so  many  lives  and  the  destruction  of  so  much  prop- 
erty as  naphtha.  . . .  From  its  highly  explosive  and  inflammsp 
Ue  nature  it  has  proved  little  better  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
people  than  so  much  gunpowder." 

^'  The  counsel  for  the  defence,"  said  District  Attorney  Quin- 
by,  in  summing  up  the  case  before  the  jury,  ^Maughed  at  the 
idea  of  Matthews  and  his  associates  coming  to  Buffalo  with  a 
little  money  to  compete.  I  congratulate  him  that  instead  of  de- 
fending for  conspiracy  he  is  not  here  to-day  pleading  for  the  de- 
fendants' lives.  If  a  person  had  been  killed,  and  it  had  been 
under  the  advice  and  instruction  of  bis  clients,  he  would  have 
been  differently  situated  from  what  he  is  to-day.  How  well  you 
men  may  be  thankful  that  the  gases  from  this  still  did  not  flow 
down  and,  becoming  ignited,  explode  and  kill  the  fireman !  You 
ought  to  get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  your  God  that 
Providence  prevented  any  such  terrible  thing  as  that  for  you." 

After  the  "bust-up"  had  been  planned,  and  before  it  was 
done,  one  of  the  Vacuum  managers  went  to  New  York,  where 
the  ^^  trustees  "  for  whom  he  was  managing  the  company  were. 
After  the  "  bust-up  "  Albert  heard  by  telegram  from  New 
York,  as  had  been  arranged,  and  went  to  meet  his  old  em- 
ployer. "  What  do  you  say  to  going  down  to  Boston  ?"  he 
was  asked  on  his  arrival.  Later  a  man  came  in  and  was  in- 
troduced by  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  trustees  who  pur- 
chased and  directed  the  Vacuum.  On  leaving,  this  "  trustee  " 
said  :  "  I  will  see  you  again  if  you  do  not  go  to  Boston."  He 
thus  showed  that  he  knew  of  the  plan  that  Albert  Q\iO\M  \^ 
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taken  awaj,  and  that  they  should  go  to  BostoD.  The  min- 
ager  of  theYacanm  now  gave  the  world  a  genniDe  illustration 
of  the  harmony  of  labor  and  capital.  He  conldn't  lot  Albert 
ont  of  hie  sight  Tbej  went  to  Boston  on  the  Fall  Kiver 
boat.  The  representative  of  a  hnndred  millions  took  tba 
laborer  into  his  own  state-room,  and  at  Boston  carried  bim 
into  the  splendors  of  Toong's  Hotel,  where  he  registered, 
naming  himself  "  and  friend,"  and  they  shared  one  bedroom. 
They  went  to  chnrch  together,  and  to  Nantasket  Beach,  hii 
friend  introdncing  Albert  to  those  whom  tbey  met  nnder  an 
asenmed  name.  "Ton  don't  want  to  be  known  here,"  be 
said,  "  and  I  will  introdnce  yon  by  the  name  of  Milner." 

"  That  is  the  name  I  was  known  by  while  I  was  there." 

"  Albert  has  nothing  to  fear,"  said  District  Attorney  QniH' 
by  on  his  trial.  "He  had  never  been  in  Boston  before  io 
his  life.  He  had  no  acquaintance  there.  There  was  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  registered  '  and  friend '  at  the  hotel. 
There  was  no  reason,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  he 
should  be  introdnced  under  a  fictitious  name,  except  that 
his  employer  had  been  schooled  in  the  wonderful  nnivetsity 
known  as"  the  oil  combination.  In  Boston,  on  a  Monday, 
on  the  Common,  within  sight  of  the  equestrian  statne  of  the 
Father  of  his  Conntry,  his  former  employer  made  a  contract 
with  Albert  to  pay  him  $1500  a  year  for  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept staying  away  from  BuSalo. 

"  Tou  won't  have  mnch  to  do,  and  yea  can  stay  here  in  Bos- 
ton, and  keep  away  from  those  fellows,  and  we  will  protect 
yon." 

"  Who's  going  to  make  np  if  those  fellows  oome  on  and  sne 
me  for  damages?  Who  will  make  np  this  loss  that  I  ban 
been  going  to  by  sacrificing  my  property?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me ;  I  will  fix  that  all  right.  Yon  do  jost 
as  I  tell  yon,  and  yon  will  come  ont  all  right.  ...  Go 
wherever  you  like,  stop  where  yon  like,  and  we  will  pay  all 
yoor  expenses  while  yon  are  here." ' 

■  Truiti,  CtmgTMi,  18S8,  pp.  Sll-SS. 
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Albert  loafed  aboat  Boston  several  weeks,  sometimes  help- 
ig  to  roll  a  barrel  of  oil  in  the  Yacnnrn's  store.  When  he 
^mnted  monej  he  asked  for  it  and  got  it.    He  had  once  been 

hard  drinker.  Destrnction  was  as  carelessly  invited  npon 
le  soul  of  a  poor  brother  as  npon  the  lives  and  property  of 
ompetitors.     He  hnng  around  Boston  and  Rochester  nearly 

jear.  Then  his  old  employer,  who  was  in  California,  sent 
at  him  to  come  there  to  help  in  a  fmit  cannery,  his  salary 
ontiDiiing  as  before.  From  the  moment  he  deserted  his 
artners,  as  Jndge  Edward  Hatch,  the  connsel  for  Matthews, 
fcated  in  the  civil  snit  for  damages  in  this  conspiracy,  Albert 

never  earned  enough  to  cover  the  end  of  yonr  knife-blade 
rith  Bait  at  yonr  dinner.  But  they  pay  him,  in  salary  and 
ODiiBy  over  $4000.  Why  1  To  get  him  away,  and  to  stifle 
iwfol,  legitimate,  and  honest  competition  ;  to  stifle  that  which 
wrings  into  every  poor  man's  home  an  article  of  necessity 
%  a  cheaper  rate."  He  stayed  in  California  a  few  months, 
ndi  finally,  sickened  of  the  disgraceful  part  he  was  playing, 
omed  at  bay,  and  gave  notice  that  he  was  going  to  leave. 
^  This  is  kind  of  sudden,"  the  agent  of  his  employers  replied, 
»Qt8aid  he  wonld  write  to  the  principal  director  in  New  York 
nd  advise  that  he  release  him.  ^'You  will  give  me  time, 
ron't  you  ?  You  know  it  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  or  longer 
o  do  business  from  here  to  New  York."  Albert  waited,  and 
Q  time  the  word  came  from  New  York.  '^  I  have  heard  from 
hese  parties,  and  they  are  willing  to  release  you." ' 

Albert,  who  had  put  himself  into  the  extraordinary  position 
n  which  he  was  on  the  repeated  pledges  of  the  tempters  that 
hey  would  make  it  ''all  right"  with  him,  and  protect  him 
rem  loss  and  harm,  found  that  he  had  put  his  "  trust  in 
princes."  When  he  came  to  settle  he  expected  that  those  for 
rhom  he  had  sacrificed  his  honor,  his  property,  and  his  career 
ronld  make  him  some  compensation.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
ion  how  much  they  ought  to  make  up  to  him,  he  named 
(5000  or  $10,000,  which  was  certainly  little  enough,  in  view 

*  Truito,  CongretfS,  lb88,  pp.  824-2&. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  bnGineas  lie  had  eacriSced  to  them  was  om 
ID  which,  aB  the  VacuniD 'a  career  Bhowed,$100  shares  came  to 
be  worth  |2666  each.  But  the  representative  of  the  trust 
declared  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  in  f  nil  of  all 
obligations  gave  him  nothing  but  the  balance  dne  of  the  wages 
agreed  on.  Then  he  asked  Albert  to  hold  himself  still  iut- 
tber  at  their  service.  As  they  parted,  he  said :  "  Now  we  have 
settled  np;nowwearegood  friends.  .  .  .  If anythiDgerercomei 
up  in  this  matter  I  would  like  to  bare  yon  stand  by  ns.  .  .  .  We 
will  see  that  yon  are  paid  all  right,  and  give  yon  $25  a  day 
while  we  need  yoor  services."  Albert  replied  that  he  did  n<^ 
feel  under  any  obligations  to  the  oil  combination.  "  I  do  not 
know  as  my  interest  lays  that  way.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  do 
anything  to  benefit  them ;  they  have  injnred  me  al]  that  tiu^ 
can  ;  tbey  have  switched  me  all  around,  all  over  the  conntiy; 
they  have  got  me  ont  of  employ,  not  given  me  anything  todo, 
which  I  sought  to  have  them  do.  I  do  not  think  they  hare 
used  me  right,  and  I  have  sacrificed  considerable  money  by 
this  transaction, and  you  have  always  promised  that  it  would 
be  made  good,  and  you  have  not  done  so."  ' 

■  TnuU,  CoDgrcH,  1S88,  pp.  SU-M. 
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THBOUOH  THE  WOMAN^S  EYES 

Matthews  knew  nothing  and  snspected  nothing  about  the 
wont  part  of  the  plot  against  him  until  Albert's  lawyer,  Mr. 
Fmesdale,  nearly  four  years  later,  was  called  upon  to  testify 
in  the  suit  Matthews  brought  for  damages  against  the  Vac- 
QQin  people.  This  suit  was  to  recover  from  them  for  having 
amticed  Albert  away,  and  having  persecuted  Matthews  with 
false  and  malicious  suits ;  but  Truesdale's  evidence  at  once 
revealed  that  there  had  been  a  deeper  damnation  still  in  the 
coDspiracy  against  him.  Mr.  Matthews,  one  day  on  the  street 
in  Buffalo,  ran  across  Albert,  who  had  just  come  back  from 
California. 

"  No  man  ever  used  another  meaner  than  I  have  you,"  said 
the  now  repentant  man  to  him,  volunteering  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had,  and  agreeing  to  testify  if  called  on.  This  reve- 
lation made  the  farmer- refiner  a  reformer.  This  was  the 
public's  business.  If  such  things  could  be  plotted  and  done 
with  impunity  by  one  man  against  another,  there  was  an  end 
forthwith  of  every  liberty  the  republic  boasted.  Especially 
menacing  was  such  a  conspiracy  when  concerted  by  the  rich 
fanatic  of  business  against  the  poorer  citizen  to  prevent  the 
latter  from  disputing  the  claim  that  a  great  market  was  a 
private  preserve,  and  that  the  right  to  trade  in  it  is  a  privilege 
which  "  belongs  to  us."  *  Matthews  could  have  used  his  dis- 
covery as  an  irresistible  weapon  to  force  his  enemy  to  his 
knees,  but  he  laid  his  evidence  before  the  district  attorney, 
rhis  oflScial  presented  it  to  the  grand-jury,  which  found  that 

*  See  cb.  zxxi. 
2T 
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tbe  facte  warranted  indictmenta.  When  the  first  iDdictiiMot 
was  quashed  on  technical  grounds  a  eecond  grand<jury,  Biftiog 
the  facte,  agreed  with  the  first  that  tbe  accneed  should  be  held 
to  answer  in  the  criminal  conrte.  This  was  six  years  after  the 
crime.  The  five  pereone  indicted  were  the  two  former  owners 
of  the  Yacnum,  now  the  resident  managers  of  it  for  the  com- 
bination, and  tbe  three  members  of  the  oil  trust,  as  tbe  combi- 
nation then  called  itself,  who  bad  bought  tbe  Yacunm  for  it, 
and  had  been  elected  b;  the  tmsteee  directors  tci  sianage  it 
for  them,  and  had  so  managed  it  even  to  the  most  picajune 
details.  Tbe  case  caught  the  ears  of  tbe  world,  not  beeaose 
crime  was  charged  against  men  who  had  dazzled  even  tbe 
gold  -  filmed  eyes  of  their  epoch  by  the  meteor  -  like  flash  of 
their  flight  from  poverty  into  a  larger  share  of  "  property  " — 
the  property  of  others — than  any  other  groap  of  millionaiiea 
had  aseimilated  in  an  equal  period ;  not  for  that,  but  becanae 
tbe  charges  of  crime  against  these  quickeet-ncbeet  men  were 
to  be  brongbt  to  trial.  Members  of  tbe  combination  had  been 
often  accused ;  they  bad  been  indicted.  This  was  the  first 
time,  as  District  Attorney  Qninby  said  in  his  speech  to  tb« 
jury,  that  they  had  found  a  citizen  honest  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  stand  up  against  them — the  only  one.  "  There  is 
no  man,"  he  said,  "  so  respected  to-day  in  Buffalo  as  he  for  tbe 
method  be  baa  need  to  bring  these  men  to  justice."  He  ene 
ceeded  in  doing  alone  what  the  tinited  producers  of  the  oil 
regions  failed  to  do,  although  their  resonrcee  were  infinitely 
greater.  The  people  of  the  entire  oil  coontry  failed  utterly 
to  do  BO  much  as  get  tbe  members  of  the  oil  combination, 
when  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  1879,  to  come  into  court  to 
be  tried.  All  ite  principal  men  were  indicted — the  president, 
tbe  vice-president,  the  secretary,  the  cashier,  and  others.  They 
could  not  even  be  got  to  give  bail.  One  of  them  had  eaid 
when  tbe  indictments  were  fonnd,  that  the  case  would  never 
be  tried,  and  it  never  has  been.  The  Governor  would  not 
move  to  have  those  of  the  accused  who  were  non  -  residents 
extradited,  as  be  would  have  done,  does  daily,  in  the  case  of 
poor  men,  and  tbe  courts  so  tangled  up  tbe  questions  of  pro- 
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eednre  that  the  people  withdrew,  and  left  the  indictments,  as 
thej  remain  to  this  day,  on  file  in  the  Clarion  Connty  conrt, 
swinging  like  the  body  of  some  martyr  on  a  road-side  gibbet 
in  the  pagan  days,  polluting  the  air  and  mocking  justice/ 

That  the  tmst  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  rallying  all  its  resources  to  save  itself,  was  apparent 
from  the  formidable  display  with  which  it  appeared  in  the 
oonrt-room.  Present  with  the  five  defendants,  as  if  also  on 
trial — a  solid  phalanx — were  its  president,  the  vice-president, 
the  manager  of  its  pipe-line  system,  the  principal  representa- 
tives  of  the  trust  in  Buffalo,  tod  many  others.  Their  regular 
attorney  of  New  York  was  present  with  two  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Bufialo.  Besides  these  there  was  a  distinguished 
man  from  Rochester,  reputed  the  ablest  lawyer  in  western 
New  York,  whose  voice  is  often  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  He  had  two  important  members  of  the  Boch- 
ester  bar  as  assistants,  one  of  them  in  the  summing  up  un- 
mercifully scored  by  the  District  Attorney  for  fixing  wit- 
nesses; and,  not  least,  a  well-known  United  States  District 
Attorney,  who  made  the  convention  speeches  by  which  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Buffalo  was  nominated,  successively 
and  successfully,  for  Sheriff,  Mayor,  Governor,  and  President. 
The  defendants  come  here,  said  the  people's  attorney,  with 
the  best  legal  talent  the  country  affords,  the  best  the  profes- 
rion  can  furnish ;  for  the  trust — "  they  are  practically  the  de- 
fendants in  this  action — with  its  great  wealth,  has  the  choice 
of  legal  talent."  Other  eminent  lawyers  were  also  consulted, 
but  were  not  present.  Never  was  a  weak  defence  made  the 
most  of  with  more  skill  than  these  gentlemen  exhibited  upon 
the  trial.  .  .  .  But  great  as  was  the  ability  of  the  defence, 
Mr.  George  T.  Quinby,  the  District  Attorney,  and  his  assist- 
int,  William  L.  Marcy,  proved  a  match  for  them.  Every 
political  and  moneyed  influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
was  used  to  mislead  the  District  Attorney,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.    The  jury  could  see  that  the  complainant,  Charles  B. 

1  History,  etc.,  Petroleum   Producers'  Unions.     Trusts,   Congress,  1888,  pp 
690-716. 
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Matthews,  did  not  get  the  indiotment  to  aell  oat,  otherwiae  be 
woald  have  sold  it  oat  and  not  bare  insisted  npon  a  trial.  The 
fact  that  the  case  was  on  trial,  at  a  cost  of  many  thooaandi 
of  dollarB  to  the  defendants,  was  oonclnsiTe  upon  that  point 
An  emissary,  trying  to  get  Matthews  to  call  ofi  the  District 
Attorney  and  to  hash  up  this  criminal  prosecution,  said  the 
oil  tniBt  could  "  give  him  anything,  even  to  being  governor  of 
a  Western  territory."  '  "  You  will  have  a  chance,"  Hatthewa 
told  the  District  Attorney,  "  to  line  the  street  from  yoor 
hoase  to  the  City  Hall  with  gold  bricks."  Bnt  this  public 
prosecutor  had  no  price.  He  grasped  the  fnll  scope  of  this 
extraordinary  case,  which  inrolved  not  only  a  crime  against 
persons  and  against  the  people,  bnt  against  that  tme  com- 
merce of  reciprocal  and  eijaal  service  on  which  alone  the  new 
civilization  of  humanity  can  rest. 

The  room  in  the  Buffalo  conrt-honse,  where  the  case  was 
being  heard,  was  bright  with  the  sunshine  of  a  May  day, 
putting  out  the  shadows  of  indictments  and  verdicts  lurking 
in  corners  and  pigeon-holes.  Although  it  was  a  criminal  case, 
the  on-looker  saw,  strange  ae  it  seemed,  that  whatever  strain 
there  was  in  the  situation  appeared  to  be  felt  least  by  the 
accnsed,  and  most  by  the  public  and  the  jury.  The  nearer 
the  eyes  of  the  on-looker  travelled  towards  the  prisoners,  the 
lighter  and  brighter  was  the  scene.  Close  to  the  accnsed  sat 
a  bench  full  of  notables,  evidently  friends  lending  moral  sup- 
port. That  the  bench  was  occupied  by  men  of  importance 
was  evident.  They  were  supported  by  platoonE  of  eminent 
counsel  and  detectives.  Only  the  jndge  betrayed  no  eon- 
Bcioneoess  of  the  presence  of  the  herd  of  millionairee.  The 
whisperings  and  pointings  and  namings  by  one  spectator  to 
another  showed  that  the  people's  cariosity  was  greatly  excited 
by  the  sight  of  the  richest  men  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world,  with  attendant  millionaire  esquires  in  or  abont  the  dock 
of  a  criminal  court.  On  this  particular  day  the  notables  and 
their  saite  had  come  in  specially  good-bumor.    Nods  of  kindly 

■  TMtii>iui7,  TnisU,  CoDgreM,  I BSB,  p.  ML 
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recognition  went  about  and  smiles  rippled  everywhere  as, 
settled  into  their  seats,  they  listened  to  the  recital  by  the 
witnesses.  It  had  been  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  the  work- 
ing-man, Albert,  tell  on  the  stand  how  he  had  been  bribed  and 
threatened  with  min  nntil  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  that 
he  should  ^^  bust  up "  the  works  of  his  friends,  partners,  and 
employers,  and  run  away.  There  had  been  nothing  funny  to 
Albert  in  those  threats :  "  We  will  ruin  you,"  "  We  will  crush 
you,"  "  You  will  lose  wliat  little  you  have  got  left."  * 

^^  Then  the  compensation  you  got  was  $300  and  the  pleasure 
of  selling  out  your  friends  ?"  Albert  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
great  lawyers.'  Albert  did  not  smile,  but  ^^  they  seemed  to 
enjoj  hugely,"  reported  the  press,  '^  the  idea  that  men  could 
be  bought  so  cheap."  The  eminent  counsel  of  the  prisoners 
took  the  cue  from  their  clients,  and  treated  the  proceedings 
as  a  farce.  When  the  State's  Attorney  was  questioning  his 
witnesses,  they  objected  to  his  questions  with  laughs  and 
sneers  until  he  became  indignant,  and  asked,  with  consider- 
able emphasis,  to  have  the  joke  explained  to  him — a  need 
the  jury  also  felt,  as  their  verdict  showed.  When  the  Boston 
agent  of  the  trust  told  that  his  instructions  from  headquar- 
ters were  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  selling  at  a  loss  to  let 
the  new  competitor  have  the  loss,'  they  all  laughed  again. 

So  all  the  morning  there  had  been  fine  sport  in  the  court- 
room, and  the  good-humor  had  risen  higher  with  every  fresh 
incident  in  the  entertainment  until  Albert's  wife  took  her 
place  in  the  witness-box.  She,  too,  raised  a  laugh,  but  it 
was  not  she  who  laughed.  Serious  enough  she  was  when 
taking  her  place  on  the  witness-stand.  She  had  to  face  these 
gentlemen,  before  whose  hundreds  of  millions  her  husband's 
little  venture  had  withered,  but,  as  she  herself  afterwards  said: 
^^  I  wasn't  afraid  of  them,  but  I  was  nervous;  But  as  soon  as 
I  got  talking  I  didn't  care  anything  for  them,  although  they 
all  sat  there  in  front,  in  a  row,  looking  straight  at  me." 

The  wife's  story  to  the  jury  showed  how  such  an  adventure 

>  TratU,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  814-15.        •Same,  p.  834.        "^^rtve, V.^V\, 
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appeared  when  looked  at  and  experienced  ftom.  the  woman's 
stand-point — the  home-maker's  and  the  home-keeper's — which 
the  smiliDg  row  before  her  were  as  little  able  to  grasp  as  the 
participants  in  a  pigeon -shooting  match  to  look  upon  tbtt 
vision  of  flames,  demons,  and  death-dealing  thnnder  from  the 
,poiat  of  view  of  the  hapless  birds.  A  bright-faced,  brown- 
eyed,  pleasant-looking  woman,  as  she  took  the  stand  she  looked 
what  she  was — an  artisan's  honest  wife.  "  Kj  hosband,"  she 
said,  "had  been  employed  in  the  Yacnimi  oil  works  at  Bocbes- 
ter  thirteen  or  fonrteen  years,  and  we  had  accamnlated  some 
property — mortgagee  and  money  and  real  estate.  We  moved 
to  Bu&lo,  April  5,  1881,  where  he  was  superintending  the 
building  of  the  Buffalo  works." '  After  Albert  had  yielded 
to  the  threats  and  the  temptation,  and  had  fixed  the  sUUs  and 
the  fires  for  an  explosion,  he  fled  withont  a  word  to  his  wife 
or  his  associateG,  hid,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  Boston,  and 
then  travelled  over  the  continent  for  a  year  —  from  Buffalo 
to  Boston,  to  Rochester,  to  San  Francisco. 

"When  yon  left  Buffalo  did  you  leave  any  word  with 
Matthews  where  you  were  going  ?" 

"  No,  air." 

"Or  your  wife?" 

"  No,  air." 

While  the  wife  was  in  Bnffalo  wondering  what  bad  become 
of  her  husband,  he  was  iu  New  York  with  his  venerable  ex- 
employer,  getting  lessons  Uke  the  following  in  the  secrets  of 
building  np  a  great  commercial  enterprise: 

"  The  bi^st  thing  you  can  do,  Albert,"  said  the  latter,  "  is  to 
g0  and  write  a  telegram,  and  tell  your  wife  to  go  back  to 
Boehester." 

"  You'd  better  write  it ;  I  am  a  poor  writer,"  said  Albert 

*'  No,"  he  said ;  "  I  do  not  want  to  appear  in  this  case  at  all. 
Write  it  so,"  he  continued,  "  that  she  can  move  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  they  can't  attach  her  things."  * 

The  flret  word  she  got  from  her  husband  was  this  telegram 

>  TraiU,  CongreiR,  188S,  p.  643. 
■Teiainonr,TruiU,  CongreH,  ISSS,  p.  BSl. 
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to  move  between  two  days,  and  back  to  Bochester  the  datifnl 
woman  packed  herself  and  her  things. 

'*  It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  I  heard  from  him  direct 
or  knew  just  where  he  was,"  she  said. 

<<I  asked  Charles"— one  of  the  two  managers — '^how  Al 
was,  and  he  said  Al  was  all  right." 

"  Wonld  he  tell  you  where  he  was  ?"  the  State's  Attorney 
asked. 

^^  No,  sir ;  when  I  wrote  to  my  hnsband  I  left  the  direction 
blank,  and  gave  the  letter  to  Charley.  I  got  an  answer  through 
Charley." ' 

For  three  weeks  they  wonld  not  let  her  know  where  her 
husband  was.  ^'  Think  of  that,"  said  the  District  Attorney. 
'^  She  had  to  go  and  take  her  poor  little  letter  to  her  hnsband, 
thinking,  perhaps,  if  he  was  away  from  her  tender  care  he 
might  get  to  drinking,  becanse  he  does  drink  some ;  but  when 
with  his  wife  they  lived  year  in  and  year  out  without  his  tast- 
ing a  drop ;  . .  .  afraid  that  he  might  get  to  drinking,  and  that 
she  could  not  watch  over  him. ...  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do." 

"  C.  told  me  to  go  to  the  real-estate  agents,"  Albert's  wife 
continued,  "and  try  to  sell  our  property  and  get  it  into 
money.  He  made  out  a  list  of  real-estate  agents  from  the 
city  directory.  I  guess  that  is  all  he  did  about  assisting  me 
in  the  sale  of  the  property." 

''  I  asked  C.  if  my  husband  could  not  come  home  from  Bos- 
ton. I  was  sick.  He  said  ^  Yes.'  Al  came  home  and  stayed 
a  week  or  two.  Then  he  went  back  to  Boston.  C.  told  me 
they  did  not  want  the  Buffalo  company  to  know  where  Al 
was."' 

Albert  was  a  man  infirm  under  temptation.  The  employer 
knew,  by  fourteen  years'  acquaintance,  the  weakness  this  man 
had  acquired  in  his  service  in  the  army.  He  gave  him  idleness, 
money,  temptation,  and  an  assumed  name  to  go  to  the  devil 
with,  if  that  agent  of  the  trust  was  to  be  found  in  Boston. 

"  Yon  want  to  take  good  care  of  Al,"  said  the  good  old  man 

•  Testimonj,  Trusts,  Congrefls,  1888,  pp.  842-48.  *  Same,  VV-  %^^-A^. 
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to  his  clerk  in  Boston,  "  and  not  let  him  get  homeeick.  If 
be  wants  anj  money,  let  him  have  it"  Albert  trareUed  the 
broad  way  made  smooth  for  him. 

"  Of  course  I  never  went  aronnd  with  him,"  said  the  clerk, 
in  a  deposition  ;  "  a  porter  that  I  had  was  the  party  that  went 
oroand  with  him  in  the  evening.  I  would  hear  what  wm 
going  on,  and  I  conld  jndge  about  the  size  of  AI'b  head  when 
be  came  around  in  the  morning." 

With  all  Albert's  faults  he  kept  one  dignity  to  the  end 
which  makes  him  tower  above  bis  seducers — the  dignity  of  tbe 
laborer.  A  life's  discipline  in  daily  toil  bad  made  his  whole 
fibre  too  honest  to  enjoy  idleness,  even  at  the  rate  of  $1500 
a  year.  He  was  free  to  come  and  go  amid  tbe  gaudy  joys  of 
a  great  city,  as  irresponsible  under  tbe  assumed  name  givoD 
him  as  if  be  wore  the  ring  of  Gyges.  He  had  money  for  tbe 
asking,  and  boon  companions.  But  the  habit  of  a  lifetime 
of  honest,  hard  manual  work  was  too  deeply  ingrained  into 
tbe  very  substance  of  his  nature  for  bim  to  become  a  cheap 
American  Faust,  revelling  in  a  pinchbeck  paradise.  This  sim- 
ple son  of  poverty  bad  all  his  life  handled  only  real  things, 
and  had  at  every  point  had  tbe  mind's  native  wantonness  and 
riot  checked  by  the  hard  surface  which  bad  calloused  his 
hands,  and  the  outer  air  which  had  cooled  him  as  he  worked. 
His  were  dreams  of  honest  rest  earned  by  honest  work,  and  of 
family  joys.  The  self-indulgence  that  was  revealed  by  tbe 
"size  of  his  head  in  the  morning"  was  an  animal  exuberance 
that,  as  tbe  result  showed,  did  but  stain  the  "rose-mesh  of  his 
flesh,"  and  went  no  deeper.  Albert  coold  not  stand  the  idle- 
ness of  his  Boston  life.     He  went  back  to  Rochester. 

"  I  want  something  to  do." 

"  What  brings  you  here  V  said  bis  employer.    "  Go  back." 

After  banging  around  the  office  in  Boston  a  few  weeks 
longer,  tbe  workman's  nature  reasserted  itself  again.  He  went 
back  again  to  Kochester.  "  I  want  something  to  do."  "  We 
have  not  got  anything  for  you  to  do  just  now,"  be  was  told. 
"You  are  all  right.'" 

'  TrutU,  Congreai,  1888,  p.  S33. 
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Months  of  idleness  were  inteimpted  only  bj  odd  jobs,  like 
superintending  the  digging  of  a  ditch  or  the  sinking  of  a  salt- 
welL  Time  and  again,  though  he  was  drawing  his  pay  of 
$125  a  month,  he  went,  as  he  told  the  story  in  court,  to  repeat 
the  plea  for  "something  to  do."  Finally,  the  elder  of  the 
managers,  who  was  in  California,  sent  for  him.  He  was  to  be 
made  "an  independent  man,"  the  new  promise  ran,  but  really, 
as  the  sequel  showed,  was,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  too  inquisitive  juries  and  prosecuting  attorneys.  The 
wife,  treated  as  a  mere  pawn  in  the  game,  protested  vehe- 
mently. "  I  went  down  to  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  office, 
and  asked  C.  to  give  Al  something  else  to  do.  I  didn't 
want  him  to  go  to  California.  He  said  that  there  was  not 
anything  that  he  knew  that  he  could  do." 

"  I  don't  want  Al  to  go.  I  won't  go.  Give  him  something 
else  to  do." 

"  I  have  nothing  else."  * 

She  had  to  yield,  and  her  husband  left  her  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  employer  persuaded  Albert  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land  in  California.  "  He  seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  locate 
me  there."  *  Albert  sent  to  his  wife  for  the  money,  but  the 
shrewd  little  woman  sent  only  half.  "  I  thought  I  would  let 
him  pay  it  out  of  his  pay."  With  the  same  good  sense  the 
wife  had  not  sold  all  the  property  when  sent  out  alone  among 
the  real-estate  men.  "  I  did  not  sell  the  real  estate,"  she  said ; 
"  I  thought  there  was  too  much  expense." '  She  was  not  with 
her  husband  when  the  rupture  came  in  California.  The  first 
news  the  anxious  wife  had  of  a  change  in  her  husband's 
affairs  was  when  "  Charley "  came  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting 
one  summer  evening  on  the  porch  of  a  neighbor's  house,  and 
told  her  "Al"  had  quit  them.  "I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it,"  he  continued ;  "  I  think  he  must  be  crazy  or  some- 
thing." • 

It  was  not  until  his  return  that  she  learned  the  details  of 
the  painful  experience  he  had  been  through.     When  it  was 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  844.  » Same,  p.  825. 

•  Same,  p.  845.  ^  ^m^i,  v«  ^^ 
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beard  tbat  Albert,  upon  his  retnrn  from  California,  bad  made 
reetitntioD  as  far  as  be  was  able,  by  telling  what  he  knew  to 
the  anUiorities,  to  aid  them  in  bringing  the  principals  ia  the 
crime  to  jnstice,  there  was  comtematioa  in  the  tmst.  One  of 
its  detectives  bad  been  captain  of  the  company  Albert  waa  in 
dnring  the  Civil  War.  The  captain  now  presented  himself 
before  Albert  as  he  went  to  his  work  in  Corry,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  had  gone  after  his  return  from  Ctdifomia,  and  be- 
came sociable  rapidly.  He  had  great  plans  for  Albert,  and 
came  to  the  honae  to  diecuas  them  confidentially.  Albert  and 
his  wife  had  been  simple  folks  to  start  with,  but  they  had 
learned  a  thing  or  two  by  this  time.  The  captain's  desire  for 
confidential  talk  with  his  old  comrade  was  so  intense  that  it 
would  have  been  rnde  in  Albert's  wife  to  thwart  it.  She 
packed  off  her  daughter  on  an  errand,  and  announced  that  she 
had  a  call  up  the  street,  and  would  leave  them  to  themselves ; 
but  she  did  not  add,  as  ehe  might  have  done,  that  during  her 
absence  she  would  be  represented  by  the  Chief  of  Police, 
whose  appetite  for  confidential  communications  was  as  keen 
as  the  captain's,  but  whose  retiring  disposition  kept  him  in 
the  dark  secluBion  of  an  adjoining  room,  with  hie  ear  to  the 
crack  of  the  door. 

"  Wouldn't  Albert  like  to  go  to  Russia  X"  the  captain  asked 
his  dear  friend  the  private,  whose  existence  he  had  never  per- 
sonally recognized  when  they  were  bo  close  together  during 
the  Civil  War.  "  If  the  Court  will  allow  me  to  show  by  this 
witness,"  said  the  prosecuting  attorney,  "  that  the  captain 
came  there  as  a  detective  for  the  oil  trust,  and  made  a  propo- 
sition, after  the  indictments  were  found,  to  Albert  to  flee  the 
country,  and  go  with  him  to  Russia."  One  of  the  army  of 
trust  lawyers  was  instantly  on  his  feet  with  "  I  object."  The 
jodge  sustained  bim,  and  the  testimony  was  shut  out 

Albert's  wife  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  held  him  steady. 
No,  Albert  did  not  care  to  go  to  Russia.  Advertisements  of 
an  alum-mine  in  Corry  then  began  to  appear  in  newspapers 
where  Albert's  attention  could  bo  called  to  them.  By  a  lucky 
chance  the  captain  happened  to  know  the  capitalists  whose 
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bonndless  powers  of  enterprise  could  find  full  outlet  only  by 
developing  the  hitherto  unsuspected  resources  of  Corry  for 
supplying  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  alum.  By  a  joyful 
ooincidenoe,  these  capitalists  wanted  for  superintendent  of 
their  bottomless  alum-mines  just  such  a  man  as  the  captain 
knew  his  dear  Albert  to  be.  Would  Albert  like  to  go  to  Italy 
to  learn  the  true  science  of  alum  manufacture,  and  to  show 
the  effete  monarchies  how  an  American  could  disembowel  the 
earth  of  its  alum  ?  Salary,  $5000  and  expenses.  No,  Albert 
had  no  unslaked  ambition  to  go  to  Italy  as  superintendent 
of  mines  of  alum,  or  green  cheese,  or  any  other  lunar  com- 
modity. 

At  least,  Albert  would  take  a  drink?  That  poor  Albert 
would  do;  and  when  he  failed  to  come  home  at  night  his  wife 
went  up  and  down  the  streets  seeking  him.  "A  persistent 
effort  had  been  made  "  by  the  trust,  Mr.  Matthews  testified, 
**  to  get  Albert  out  of  the  country.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
get  him  away,  as  he  might  not  be  used  in  this  case.  Men  had 
been  sent  there  to  get  him  drunk,  and  had  debauched  him."  ^ 
Money  was  potent  enough  to  persuade  lawyers  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  professional  duty  to  help  in  this.  One  of  the 
trust's  lawyers  sat  with  Albert  and  its  detective  in  the  stall  of 
»  cheap  saloon,  and  plied  him  with  liquor  to  get  from  him 
some  letters  of  Matthews'  they  wanted.  "  There  they  sat," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  saloon ;  ".  .  .  they  got  what  they  called 
for,  probably.  ...  I  couldn't  tell  how  many  drinks  they  got 
into  Albert  on  that  occasion  ;  I  think  they  drank  there." ' 

While  this  courtship  was  in  progress  with  Albert  in  Penn- 
sylvania, wires  were  being  pulled  to  get  him  indicted  in  New 
York.  The  grand-jury  of  Rochester  was  asked  to  indict  him 
for  receiving  stolen  property  in  a  watch  trade  he  had  made 
seven  years  before.  This  would  have  ruined  him  as  a  witness 
in  the  forthcoming  criminal  case  against  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust,  but  the  grand -jury  decided  that  there  was  no  evi- 

>  Court  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  2049.    The  last  statement  is  omitted  in  the 
trmnscript  famished  by  the  trust  for  the  Congress  Trust  Report  of  1888. 
*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  911. 
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dence  on  which  to  indict.  When  Adam  Cleber,  a  stoUd-look* 
ing  Glerman  laborer,  who  worked  in  the  same  place  with 
Albert  in  Corry,  took  the  stand  for  the  State  at  the  close,  an 
eager  excitement  filled  the  court-room.  The  State's  Attorne; 
was  known  to  have  his  darkest  sensation  still  in  reeerre. 
What  it  was  he  wonld  not,  of  course,  disclose  in  advance,  bot 
those  hardi;  lees  familiar  than  he  with  the  evidence  hinted 
that  the  fertile  genins  of  the  captain,  having  exhausted  itself  in 
the  ideas  of  the  tripe  to  Kossia  and  Italy,  had  fallen  back  opon 
the  genius  of  his  snperioTs,  and  had  arranged  to  have  Albert 
go  a-hnnting,  and  get  a  "bost-np"  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  one  he  had  been  indnced  to  attempt  upon  his  employers 
and  partners. 

"  Did  the  captain  tell  you  wliat  he  wanted  yon  to  do  to 
Albert  ?"  Cleber  was  asked. 

"  Yes — "    That  was  as  far  as  Cleber  got. 

"  I  object !"  screamed  one  of  the  lawyers. 

"  I  propose  to  show  that  the  captain  made  a  reqnest  of  this 
witness  in  regard  to  what  he  should  do  to  Albert,  and  what 
he  should  come  and  swear  to  about  Albert,  there  being  no 
truth  in  the  matter  he  wanted  Cleber  to  swear  to,"  the  State's 
Attorney  nrged  to  the  Court.  The  judge  took  the  matter 
home  for  consideration  over -night,  and  announced  in  the 
morning  that  he  wonld  not  admit  the  evidence.  It  was  ac- 
knowledged by  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  members  of  the 
trust  on  trial  that  he  had  employed  tlie  captain  to  get  evi- 
dence  for  them ;  but  the  judge,  instead  of  admitting  Cleber's 
testimony,  and  leaving  the  question  of  its  value  to  be  settled 
by  the  jury,  excluded  it. 

In  his  closing  speech  District  Attorney  Qninby  said: 
"  Why,  in  Heaven's  name,  my  friends,  didn't  yon  place  the 
captain  on  this  witness-stand }  He  would  have  been  a  feast 
for  yon  and  a  feast  for  me.  His  ways  have  been  carious  and 
sinuous,  his  methods  have  been  peculiar  and  cormpting,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  pnt  him  on  the  stand  because  if  they 
did  he  would  have  left  it  to  go  to  prison.  That  is  the  reason. 
They  know  it." 
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The  brave  and  steadfast  woman  told  her  part  of  this  story 
on  the  witness-stand.  Her  home  had  been  broken  np  again 
and  again.  As  she  herself  said  afterwards :  ^^  I  had  to  live 
with  my  carpets  packed,  and  moved  around  like  a  gypsy." 
Her  husband  had  been  tempted  to  commit  a  crime  which 
compelled  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  fugitive.  He  had  been 
spirited  away  and  secreted ;  she  had  not  been  allowed  to 
know  where  he  was,  and  could  communicate  with  him  only 
through  a  third  person ;  they  had  moved  around,  in  her  ex- 
pressive phrase,  until  they  had  moved  into  two  rooms ;  the 
savings  of  fifteen  years'  hard  work  were  all  gone,  and  the  in- 
dependent business,  in  which  her  husband  had  just  got  his 
footing,  swept  away.  He  and  she  faced  the  world  with  no 
other  assets  than  their  child  and  the  palms  of  their  hard- 
working hands. 

*^ell,  it's  taken  all  we  had,"  she  says ;  "  we've  lost  it  all,  but 
I'd  rather  it  would  be  so  than  to  have  the  money  they  have, 
and  go  about  hiding  and  sneaking.  I'd  like  money,  but  not 
Bo  well  as  that.  When  I  said  to  *  Charley,'  '  I  shall  have  to 
sell  all  my  furniture' — *0h,  that's  nothhig.'  And  when  I 
told  him  it  had  cost  us  $100  to  pay  the  expenses  of  selling 
real  estate — ^  That  isn't  much.'  It  wasn't  much  to  them,  but 
it  was  to  us,  who  had  made  every  dollar  by  hard  work.  Well, 
we'll  have  to  do  without  the  money,  and  just  live  along  by 
honest  work.  We  can  live  that  way.  We  have  had  all  this 
trouble  and  lost  our  money,  and  haven't  made  money  enough 
to  buy  a  calico  dress." 

All  the  good  that  had  come  of  this  loss  of  savings  and 
home  and  honor  had  gone  to  those  at  the  bar  of  justice  and 
their  associates  sitting  in  the  tickled  row  before  her.  On  the 
cross-examination,  which  was  to  crush  the  witness  and  her 
damaging  testimony,  the  distinguished  counsel,  not  content 
with  all  the  suffering  and  loss  already  inflicted  on  this  wife, 
tried  to  humiliate  her  still  further,  but  the  woman's  wit  of 
truth  was  too  much  for  the  lawyer's  wit  of  wile. 

"  Don't  you  recollect,"  the  lawyer  asked,  "  that  you  went  to 
the  house  of  the  manager  of  the  Vacuum,  aud  ^^\.  ^^^i 
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saw  Lim  in  the  parlor,  and  that  you  aeked  him  to  take  yoor 
hosband  back? 

"  I  never  asked  him  to  take  my  huebaad  back." 

"  Then  jon  did  not  aek  him  at  the  time  and  place  I  spoke 
of?" 

"  I  never  asked  him  anywhere  to  take  him  back." 

"  Don't  joa  recollect  upon  that  occasion  being  considerably 
affected,  and  asking  Lim  to  take  your  linsband  back,  and  hie 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  left  the  company,  which 
he  characterized  as  shameful,  and  that  you  cried — shed  tears )" 

"  I  never  asked  him  to  take  him  back.  I  recollect  going 
there.  I  recollect  I  felt  bad,  because  I  was  talked  to  so  much 
abont  it.  I  had  reason  to  feel  bad.  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
truth  as  near  as  I  can." 

"Then  what  was  the  occasion  of  your  bad  feeling  I" 

"  It  was  because  I  thought  we  were  going  to  lose  every- 
thing, and  would  not  have  nothing  left.  That  ia  what  I 
felt  bad  for — was  shedding  tears  for,  if  I  did.  I  don't  know 
as  I  did." ' 

Then  came  the  laugh.  From  millionaire  to  lesser  million- 
aire went  the  enlarging  laugh.  The  mighty  cortege  of  the 
retaiued  ex-judges,  famous  constitutional  and  criminal  lan-yera, 
detectives,  camp-followers  langhed.  It  was  the  langh  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  and  it  clinked  and  tinkled  and  rang.  Aa 
if  every  mouth  were  a  bagful  of  gold,  and  as  if  every  bag 
had  burst,  the  golden  notes  of  mirth  filled  the  air,  and  struck 
the  ceiling,  and  rolled  over  the  floor,  rebounded  and  fell  and 
rose  in  mellow  chimes  of  sound,  and  the  golden  rain  dripped 
everywhere.  Millions  on  millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  the  coin  of  the  republic,  and  in  every  coin  a 
cackle. 

"Yes,  they  all  langhed  at  me,"  the  little  woman  told  her 
friends ;  "  it  looked  like  such  a  great  joke  to  them.  Perliape  I 
did  not  tell  it  very  well,  but  1  told  the  truth." 

In  closing  the  case  the  State's  Attorney  said  to  the  jury: 

■Court  SUnt^rtpher'a  Report,  pp.  4fi1-5e. 
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'^  A  Borrow  was  placed  on  that  woman's  heart  that  can  never 
be  removed.  One  of  the  pathetic  things  in  this  case  was  that 
when  this  woman  was  on  the  stand,  telling  her  little  story,  how 
they  were  afraid  they  might  lose  the  few  thousand  dollars  they 
had  saved,  the  $6000  or  $7000  they  had  been  straggling  for 
for  fifteen  years,  these  New  York  gentlemen  with  their  mill- 
ioDB  laughed  in  her  face  at  the  idea  of  her  being  sorry  to  lose 
the  pittance  of  $6000  or  $7000.  It  was  the  only  time  in  the 
case,  really,  I  felt  that  these  gentlemen  were  outraging  com- 
mon decency." '  . 

Some  time  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  sentence  passed  and 
satisfied,  these  men  sent  for  Albert  to  come  to  Bochester.  He 
went  with  witnesses.  There  in  the  o£Sce  of  a  leading  lawyer 
he  was  tempted  with  desperate  propositions  to  do  something 
or  say  something  that  would  break  the  force  with  which  these 
disclosures  must  act  on  public  opinion.  ''They  need  not 
think,"  he  replied,  "that  they  can  get  me  to  make  a  false  oath 
to  let  them  out  of  a  hole.  I  would  not  do  it  for  all  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  the  trust.  When  my  wife  was  on  the  stand 
they  laughed  her  in  the  face  when  she  told  about  losing  all  we 
had.  Do  you  suppose  any  man  with  a  particle  of  American 
blood  could  have  any  love  for  them  ?  I  think  as  much  of  my 
wife  and  daughter  as  any  of  them  of  theirs,  and  I  will  do 
nothing  to  disgrace  them."  This  hard-working  and  hard-liv- 
ing laborer  and  his  wife  had,  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
toil  and  stinting,  saved  $6000.  The  laughers  had  in  the  same 
time  saved  about  $300,000,000,  and  somebody  else  had  done 
all  the  work.  The  poor  man  and  his  wife  had  been  afraid 
that  the  $300,000,000  would  devour  the  $6000.  It  said  it 
would,  and  it  had.    Shall  not  they  laugh  who  win  t 

1  Court  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  SI 64. 
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The  District  Attornej  put  the  president  of  the  light  of 
the  world  on  the  stand.  His  evidence  showed  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  three-quarter's  interest  in  theVacuDin  Company, 
sold  because  "  there  were  restrictions  in  the  shipments,"  was 
made  by  the  three  New  York  men  on  trial.  "  They  are  ahare* 
holders  in  the  trnst,"  he  said.  When  they  bonght  the  stock 
they  transferred  it  to  the  oil  trust.  He  had  known  of  the 
contemplated  pnrcliase.  naving  thns  proved  that  the  three 
indicted  directors  from  New  York  on  trial  were  members  of 
the  oil  trust,  and  were  managing  the  Yacnnm  for  it,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  proceeded,  in  pursuance  of  a  logical  plan  of 
inquiry,  to  bring  before  the  jury  what  the  trust  was,  and  its 
relations  to  the  companies  it  covered. 

"  What  is  it ...  if  yon  know  V  the  District  Attorney  asked. 
The  president,  through  his  counsel,  objected  to  the  question. 

"What  is  the  object  of  this?"  the  judge  asked  the  District 
Attorney. 

The  trust,  the  District  Attorney  explained,  owns  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  this  Yacnnm  Company  and  others,  and 
controls  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  substantially 
all  the  lubricating  and  illuminating  oils.  These  defendants 
belonging  to  the  trust,  and  "  one  of  these  being  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  trust,  it  was  the  desire  and  motive  of  the 
three  to  do  away  with  competition,  to  destroy  and  ruin  the 
competitive  works  in  Buffalo." 

The  Court  asked  the  president  of  the  trust  if  it  was  a 
manufacturing  company. 

"  It  is  not,  yonr  honor." 
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The  Oonrt  rnled  out  the  question  <<  What  is  it?"  although 
in  doing  so  he  used  language  apparently  contradicting  his 
ruling,  saying,  in  effect,  that  it  was  ''  quite  immaterial  what  the 
objects  or  purposes  of  the  oil  trust  are,  unless  these  defend- 
ants are  in  some  way  interested  so  as  to  create  a  motive  to  do 
what  it  is  claimed  they  did  do."  Again,  when  the  District 
Attorney  sought  to  ascertain  in  what  other  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  oil  in  1879, 1880,  and  1881  the 
trustees  on  trial  owned  stock,  it  was  objected  to  and  the 
objection  sustained,  although  the  Court  but  a  few  moments 
before  had  said,  '^  I  will  allow  you  to  show  everything  these 
defendants  have  done  upon  the  question  of  motive,  ...  to 
show  what  their  business  is,  the  companies  they  have  stock  in, 
whether  it  is  an  oil  company  or  some  other  company — that  is, 
any  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  that  would 
oome  in  competition  vnth  the  Buffalo  company.  .  .  ." 

The  judge,  declaring  that  he  would  admit  such  evidence, 
refused  to  admit  it.  What  the  District  Attorney  would  have 
been  able  to  uncover  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  ^^  trustees" 
for  what  was  done  by  the  subordinate  companies,  the  reader, 
freer  than  the  jury  in  this  case,  can  find  out  for  himself. 

The  nine  trustees,  of  whom  three  were  on  trial,  owned  as 
their  individual  property  more  than  half  of  this  as  of  every 
establishment  in  the  trust.  They  decided  who  were  to  be 
elected  directors  and  officers  of  each  company.  They  exer- 
cised full  control  over  these  officers  when  elected.  They 
declared  the  dividends.  The  profits  of  all  these  shares  are 
put  into  one  purse,  and  distributed  in  quarterly  dividends 
among  the  trustees  in  proportion  to  their  interest  in  the  trust 
— the  purse-holder.*  In  the  case  of  the  Vacuum  Company, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  the  minutes  of  stockholders'  meet- 
ings record  the  presence  of  members  of  the  oil  trust,  in  person 
and  by  proxy,  representing  a  majority  of  the  stock,  electing 
the  officers  and  directors,  and  declaring  the  dividends.    How 

'  Testimony,  Rice  cases,  before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1887,  Nos. 
61-60,  p.  367.  Testimony,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  671,  677,  678,  679, 
65&     Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  296. 
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thoroogh  and  minnte  is  the  superrision  over  the  Taasal  com- 
panies  an  employ^,  who  had  been  in  the  aerrice  of  the  oombi- 
natioD  for  eereral  years  in  a  confidential  waj,  and  "  had  access 
to  erery  book  and  paper  sod  their  cipher  arrangement,"  has 
told.'  They  "control  every  movement  of  every  branch  of 
their  business."  The  subordinate  companies  "  make  a  report 
every  day  of  all  their  boBiness.  .  .  .  They  have  blanks  there 
on  which  they  make  a  report  of  all  their  shipments,  where 
shipped,  and  who  shipped  to,  and  all  their  purchases ;  and 
they  report  every  month  the  exact  percentage  they  have 
made  ont  of  their  crnde  oil,  of  all  the  diSerent  products  they 
get  ont  of  it.    They  report  everything  in  detail." 

This  was  in  1879.  Ten  years  later,  in  1888,  the  testimony 
of  the  president  shows  that  the  system  is  the  same.  "  They 
know  the  cost  at  every  refinery.  They  get  sncb  reports  onoe 
in  thirty  days  ■■,  each  report  shows  jnst  what  it  has  cost  for 
everything,  .  .  .  Made  ont  on  regalar  blanks."* 

Bnt  when  pnt  on  the  stand  in  this  case,  in  BufFalo,  he  had 
professed  himself  altogether  ignorant  of  any  saoh  reports.' 
Asked  if  theVacnum  Company  had  made  them,  he  replied: 

"  I  can't  recall  any  snch  reports." 

Asked  if  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  VacQiim  Oil  Company 
to  make  reports,  he  said  : 

"  I  can't  state." 

Bnt  the  manager's  testimony  in  the  same  case  shows  that 
the  system  of  reports  which  his  superior  "could  not  recall" 
was  in  regular  operation. 

*'  There  are  reports  of  sales  of  the  Yacnam  Oil  Company 
made  to  certain  parties  in  New  York." ' 

The  three  tnistees  who  bought  the  control  of  the  Yacuom 
stock  did  not  keep  it  for  themselves.  They  transferred  it  to 
the  tmst,  and  received  for  it  shares  in  the  trust.    They  were 

<  TettimoDj,  Alleged  DiacruninalionB  in  Railrotd  Frcigbts,  Ohio  Hoom  of  Bapi» 
HDtatiTW,  1879,  pp.  36-8S. 

*T«stlmaDj,  TnieU,  h'ew  Tork  Senate,  18SS,  p.  410. 
'  Court  SteoognpUer'a  fieport. 
*Te»Jinon;,  Tnitu,  CoDgreas,  1888,  p.  871. 
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not  stockholders  in  the  Yacaum,  bat  stockholders  in  the  trust. 
It  ifras  the  trust  which  was  the  real  stockholder  in  the  Yacnnm. 
The  profits  on  this  Yacnum  stock,  therefore,  went  into  the 
common  fund  in  which  the  trust  accumulated  the  profits  of 
aU  its  controlling  ownerships  in  companies  all  over  the  conn- 
try —  all  over  the  world.  Every  trustee  shared  in  the  profits 
of  every  company  so  controlled,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  Europe  or  Asia.  The  president  of  the  trust,  now  on  the 
witne8&49tand,  was  a  large  participator  in  the  profits  of  the 
Yacuum,  because  he  was  a  large  owner  in  the  trust  which 
possessed  three^uarters  of  it.  Similarly  as  to  the  three  trus- 
tees indicted  and  on  trial,  and  every  other  trustee.'  The  case 
was  interwoven,  notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  this  by  the 
judge,  with  evidence  that  the  three  members  of  the  trust 
on  trial  were  the  managers  of  the  company  for  the  trust,  and 
were  consulted  habitually  about  the  current  details  by  the  sal- 
aried agents. 

^'  After  this  purchase  was  made  did  you  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  purchasers  in  the  management  of  the  afEairs  of  the 
Yacuum  Oil  Company  ?"  one  of  the  three  was  asked. 

"  I  did." 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Yacuum  by  the  trust,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, before  he  left  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
had  to  go  to  its  oiBce  in  New  York  half  a  dozen  times,  to  see 
the  New  York  directors  when  he  wanted  instructions.  His 
testimony  on  this  point  covers  thirty  pages  of  the  official  tes- 
timony, and  shows  repeated  interviews  between  him  and  the 
members  of  the  trust  about  every  kind  of  detail  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Yacuum.  When  Matthews  asked  the  manager  of 
the  Yacuum  to  give  him  more  pay,  the  latter  had  told  him  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  trustees  —  one  of  the  three  now  on  trial. 
^  It  will  be  as  he  says  about  it."  Again,  as  to  another  matter, 
he  said  to  Matthews :  ^^  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  is  no  use 
for  me  to  pretend  that  we  run  our  business,  for  we  do  not." ' 

This  evidence  must  be  sought  in  the  original  records  of  the 

'  Trasts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  466,  671. 
*Goart  Stenographer's  Report,  p.  892. 
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case  at  Baffalo,  as  it  is  left  oat  Id  the  traoBcript  farnished  bj 
the  troBt  to  the  committee  of  Coogreee,  which  repreaentfl  the 
case  against  the  two  local  managers  only.  The  Socheeter 
manager,  after  the  explosion,  and  at  the  time  of  Bending  for 
Albert  to  come  to  New  York,  telegraphed  to  his  son :  "  Onr 
views  with  regard  to  Albert  confirmed."  Bj  whom  t  as  Hat- 
thews'  lawyer  asked.  The  manager  saw  one  of  the  three  ac- 
cused trnstees  in  New  York  after  he  returned  from  the  trip 
to  Boston  to  hide  Albert.  "  I  told  bim  that  I  had  hired 
him,'*  he  testified. 

The  trustee  denied  this,  as  the  president  denied  the  raontb- 
I;  reports.  But  he  has  himself  furnished  the  evidence  that 
his  employ^  told  the  truth.  In  their  answer  in  coort  to  the 
allegations  of  the  snit  against  them  for  damages,  he  and  the 
other  two  traeteee  cobcerned  in  the  Vacnnm  direction  testi- 
fied that  they  advised  the  Rochester  managers  "to  endeavor 
to  retain  the  said"  Albert,  .  .  .  "and  after"  be  "had  left  the 
employment  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  .  ,  .  they  further 
advised  that  he  should  be  re-employed  If  it  could  be  done  by 
reasonable  increase  of  his  wages.  They  were  afterwards  in- 
formed that  he  had  been  re-employed."  This  shows  they 
knew  about  the  negotiations  before,  dnring,  and  after.  They 
knew  the  man  was  to  have  more  wages,  thongh  the  increase 
was  only  $300  a  year,  and  their  income  was  millions  yearly. 
When  he  had  been  gotten  away  they  were  informed  of  that 
too.  The  District  Attorney  knew  all  about  this  answer  in  the 
civil  case,  but  under  the  statutes  of  New  York  it  could  not  be 
used  in  a  criminal  proBecntion  against  those  who  had  made  it. 
He  put  the  trustee  on  the  stand,  and  did  hie  best  to  get  him 
to  tell  the  same  etory,  but  in  vain. 

The  body-guard  of  lawyers  surrounding  the  great  men 
who  made  the  court-room  a  veritable  curiosity-shop  for  the 
people  of  Buffalo,  did  a  deal  of  acting  throughout  the  trial  to 
impress  on  the  jury  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  farce. 
They  laughed  and  yawned  and  pooh-poohed,  and  sneered  at 
the  District  Attorney's  questions  and  points,  and  went  through 
a,]l  Iriads  of  dumb-shows  of  indignation  and  ennni  that  theu> 
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dieots  should  be  so  needlessly  called  on  to  waste  priceless 
time.  But  this  could  not  prevent  their  faces  from  lengthen. 
ing  as  the  story  was  told  by  witness  after  witness,  as  more 
than  one  observant  reporter  saw  and  noted.  When  the  evi- 
dence was  all  in,  and  District  Attorney  Qninby  had  closed  his 
case,  the  situation  was  desperate.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
that  The  great  men  of  the  trust  on  trial  had  been  proved  to 
be  the  actual  directors  of  the  Vacuum  at  every  turn  of  its 
daily  affairs.  Before  anyevidence  was  introduced  for  the  de- 
fence, one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers  arose  and  moved  the 
discharge  of  the  three  members  of  the  trust,  who  were  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Vacuum  Company, 
and  managed  it  for  the  trust.  The  prosecution  were  not 
taken  unawares  by  the  motion.  The  District  Attorney's  able 
aasistant,  William  L.  Marcy,  had  gathered  all  the  precedents 
and  equipped  himself  to  resist  the  discharge.  He  and  the 
District  Attorney  fought  hard  to  have  the  principals  in  the 
company  go  to  the  jury  with  their  agents,  but  in  vain.  Mr. 
Marcy  pointed  out  that,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  The  People  vs. 
Mather,  ^^  to  charge  partners  as  conspirators  it  is  not  neces- 
sary even  to  show  that  they  were  the  original  conspirators. 
It  is  sufficient  if  at  a  subsequent  time  they  become  party  to  it 
by  accepting  the  benefits  derived  from  the  conspiracy.  The 
case  lays  that  down  in  exact  terms." 
The  Judge :  '^  Must  there  not  be  an  adoption }" 
Mr.  Marcy :  "  That  is  an  adoption — accepting  the  benefits." 
The  Judge :  '^  They  may  accept  the  benefits  without  know- 

ing." 

Mr.  Marcy :  "  Then  the  jury  may  infer  that  knowledge  from 
all  the  circumstances.  The  jury  are  the  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  parties  had  the  knowledge."  Mr.  Marcy 
pointed  out  that  there  was  everything  to  lead  the  jury  to 
infer  that  these  men  were  parties  to  the  plan.  ^^  Where  did  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  take  place  ?  At  Bochester, 
where  the  works  are  ?  No ;  at  New  York,  where  these  men 
carried  on  their  other  business.  The  Rochester  representa- 
tives dance  in  attendance  wherever  these  New  York  ^artle« 
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desire  them  to  go."  He  pointed  ont  to  the  jadge  that  the 
tmetee  whom  Albert  met  in  New  York  after  tbe  exploeioD 
knew  of  the  plan  to  take  him  to  Boston.  He  showed  that 
tbe  same  trustee,  when  remouetrated  with  by  Matthews  for 
bringing  patent  snits  without  foandatioo,  said  that  be  in- 
tended to  carry  them  on,  and  if  be  was  beaten  in  one  conrt, 
he  would  carry  them  to  a  higher  conrt.  Just  in  the  same 
way  the  Rochester  representative  of  tbe  trust  had  said :  "  I 
will  bring  lawsuits  against  yon.  I  will  get  an  injunction 
against  yon."  "  "WTien  tbe  Kochester  manager,"  said  Mr. 
Marcy,  "  hired  Albert,  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  make 
a  bargain  until  be  bad  been  to  New  York  and  consnlted  about 
it.  He  was  in  New  York  before  he  telegraphed  to  him  to 
come  to  Kew  York.  This  significant  fact  points  home  the 
conspiracy  upon  the  gentlemen  who  reside  in  New  York." 

But  the  judge,  and  not  the  jury,  rendered  the  verdict  as  to 
the  three  members  of  the  trust  on  trial.  He  failed  to  re- 
member or  observe  the  law  that  leaves  it  to  the  jury  to  render 
the  verdict.  He  aonounced  that  ho  had  decided  to  grant  the 
motion  for  tbeir  discharge.  There  was  silence  in  the  court- 
room for  a  moment.  Then :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken 
to  your  verdict  as  advised  by  the  Court,"  came  in  sonorous 
tones  from  the  clerk  ;  "  you  find  the  defendants  " — naming 
the  three  members  of  the  oil  trust  at  the  bar—"  not  guilty  of 
tbe  crime,  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  so  say  yon  all." 

Tbe  jury  looked  scared  at  being  addressed  so  peremptorily, 
but  said  nothing. 

"  Tbe  New  York  men  looked  happy,"  said  one  of  the  observ- 
ers, "  but  tbeir  Bochester  associates  and  codefendants  did  not 
smile."  Upon  the  discharge  of  the  trustees,  one  of  the  Bnfialo 
dailies  said  that  whether  there  was  any  conspiracy  at  all  is  an 
nndecided  question,  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  oil 
tmst  and  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  "  have  been  honorably  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  having  anything  to  do  with  tbe  mat- 
ter. As  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  simply  The  People  against" 
— the  two  Rochester  managers. 

Poor  men  I    It  was  for  this  that  they  snccnmbed  to  the 
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attacks  of  the  oil  traBtees  npon  their  business,  sold  them  for 
$800,000  three-qaarters  of  a  concern  which  produced  $300,- 
000  in  dividends  in  one  year  for  the  lucky  conquerors,  became 
▼assals  instead  of  masters  in  their  own  refinery.  It  was  for 
$10,000  a  year,  divided  into  $6500  for  one  and  $3500  for  the 
other,  that  they  undertook  to  fetch  and  carry  for  their  suze- 
rains, even  to  the  gates  of  the  penitentiary ;  and  when  dis- 
covery and  conviction  came,  to  bear  in  silence  upon  their 
own  shoulders  the  guilt  and  shame  from  which  others  got 
only  "  more." 

The  trial  of  the  two  remaining  defendants  proceeded. 
Neither  of  them  took  the  stand.  In  a  deposition  the  elder 
said  it  was  Albert  who  had  spoken  about  misplacing  the 
pipes ;  but  when  asked  what  he  said  in  reply  to  a  suggestion, 
which  no  one  better  than  he  knew  the  significance  of,  he  re- 
plied :  ^^  I  made  no  reply  to  it,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  scandalous  proceeding." '  Albert  had  told  how,  in  con- 
versation in  California,  his  employer  had  described  his  plans 
with  regard  to  Matthews. 

"  We  would  have  just  got  them  fellows  in  a  boat,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  we  would  have  tipped  them 
two  over,  and  drowned  them,  and  you  would  have  been  all 
right."  ■  "  If  I  ever  made  such  a  remark,"  this  defendant  de- 
posed, ^4t  was  in  a  playful  humor.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing playful  remarks." 

Witness  after  witness  had  to  confess,  under  cross-examina- 
tion, that  his  testimony  had  been  written  and  rewritten  by 
himself  or  the  lawyer  for  the  defence,  and  carefully  conned 
before  coming  on  the  stand.  The  District  Attorney  asked 
one  of  these  tutored  witnesses  why  he  had  read  over  the 
written  preparation  of  his  testimony  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
court-house  just  before  going  on  the  stand. 

"  I  read  it  over,"  he  replied,  lucidly, "  for  the  simple  reason 
of  reading  it  over." 

^^  Just  to  practise  in  reading  ?" 

>  Testunonj,  Tnists,  Congress,  1 888,  p.  869.  ^  ^me^  V*  ^'^^^ 
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"  Well,  perhaps  we  might  call  it  practice  in  reading." ' 

"  This  preparation  of  the  testimony,"  said  the  District 
Attorney  to  the  jury,  "  which  I  stigmatize  as  infamoQB,  thii 
going  to  a  witness  and  writing  him  down,  and  having  him  fix 
it,  and  write  it  over  again,  and  keeping  it  in  bis  miad,  and 
reading  it  over,  and  bo  going  on  the  stand,  is  not  the  way  to 
try  a  lawsuit,  in  my  mind.  I  write  nothing  down.  Z  coach 
no  witnesses.  I  want  a  witness  to  tell  me  his  story.  I  pot 
him  on  the  stand  and  be  tells  me  his  story ;  bnt  no  writing 
down,  no  reading  over.  It  is  not  right,  and  it  is  very  liable 
to  be  very  wrong." 

Several  witnesses  were  introdoced  to  prove  that  HatthewB 
had  offered  to  settle  the  criminal  prosecntion.  He  coold 
not  have  done  so  had  be  wished  to.  The  criminal  case 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Btate.  Of  the  witneesea  who  made 
this  charge  against  Matthews,  one  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
trust,  another  had  been  a  stockholder  in  one  of  its  pipe  linee, 
and  both  had  to  admit  on  cross-examination  that  the  occa- 
sion of  bis  alleged  agreeing  to  settle  the  case  bad  been  that 
they  bad  gone  to  him  for  their  friends,  unsolicited  by  him 
and  unexpected,  to  find  ont  at  what  price  he  wonld  sell  his 
works  to  the  combination.  "  I  was  anzions  to  settle  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution,"  said  one  of  these  ambassadors. 

"  Anxious  for  whom }"  asked  the  ever-ready  District  At- 
torney. 

"I  should  say — nobody,"  replied  the  witness,  in  confusion. 

"  Mr.  Matthews  told  him,"  said  Mr.  Hiram  Benedict,  one 
of  the  best-known  citizenaof  Lockport,  who  was  present,  "that 
if  they  boagbt  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  tbey  could  do 
what  they  chose  with  the  civil  snits,  bnt  with  the  criminal  suit 
he  had  nothing  to  do;  the  people  had  that  in  charge."' 

The  lawyers  tried  to  make  a  jest  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
and  affected  to  look  upon  the  incidents  of  this  rivalry  wiUi 
their  powerfnl  client  as  something  too  trivial  to  be  noticed. 
*' la  it  a  trivial  matter,"  asked  District  Attorney  Qninby,"thAt 

'  Tcftinoa;,  Tniit*,  Congnu,  18B8,  p.  90S,  <  Suoe,  pp.  900-41. 
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it  shall  be  decided,  once  for  all,  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  in  an 
alleged  republic  jon  and  I  shall  not  start  a  business  which  is 
a  rival  to  some  one  else  ?  That  is  the  issue  here,  and  yet  the 
lawyers  for  the  accused  tell  us  it  is  trivial.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  was  ever  left  to  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
in  this  or  any  country  in  this  age  of  monopoly."  The  jury 
thought  so  too.  The  meaning  of  the  policy  of  suppressing 
competition  was  skilfully  described  by  Judge  Edward  Hatch, 
Mr.  Matthews'  counsel  in  the  civil  sait  for  damages,  and  here 
again  the  jury,  representing  the  people,  thought  so  too.  ^^  When 
a  man  or  a  corporation  is  in  a  position  to  control  the  market 
aa  to  a  given  article,  then  everybody  is  within  their  power, 
and  it  rests  with  their  conscience  to  determine  what  shall  be 
the  price.  Every  time  you  farmers  at  home,  or  your  wives  or 
daughters,  take  your  oil-can,  turn  it  up,  fill  your  lamp,  and  then 
sit  down  to  read  by  it,  you  can  understand  what  is  meant  by 
tbiB  proposition  to  crush  these  men  out. ...  It  was  a  matter 
that  not  only  these  three  men  were  interested  in,  but  every 
person  that  lived  in  the  community.  Competition  would  run 
along  to  a  point  where  you  could  get  the  oils  that  you  use  in 
your  families,  to  grease  your  wagons,  and  to  burn  in  your 
houses,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  at  a  price  that  should  give 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  profit,  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  leave  that  open  to  these 
parties  to  regulate  as  they  saw  fit,  having  a  monopoly  of  the 
market,  then  you  rest  upon  the  conscience  of  a  corporation 
and  put  your  faith  in  a  soulless  individual." 

It  is  one  of  the  few  bright  lines  in  this  picture  that  when- 
ever the  people  got  a  chance  to  make  themselves  heard,  their 
utterance  was  always  right  and  true.  The  four  juries  which 
passed  upon  the  facts  understood  them,  and  had  the  moral 
standard  by  which  to  judge  them  aright. 

One  of  the  trust's  em  ploy  &  was  put  on  the  stand  to  break 
the  effect  of  the  evidence  that  the  competition  of  the  new 
works  had  put  down  the  price  of  oil.  "  In  the  early  part  of 
1881  —  the  winter  of  1881" — he  said,  "common  oil  was  5i 
cents  a  gallon " — this  to  prove  that  the  reduction  \\^d  ^t^ 
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ceded  the  appearance  of  the  new  refinery.  He  wms  coo- 
fronted  b;  the  District  Attorney  with  one  of  bis  own  billfl  of 
oil  sold  in  Febraarj,  1881.  "That  wonM  Beem  to  be  a  sale 
of  120  degrees  oil  at  12  cents  a  gallon,"  he  confessed,  and 
added,  awkwardly,  "  I  was  asked  as  to  the  winter  of  1881. 
That  is  not  the  winter  of  1881  as  I  understand.  I  meant  to 
speak  from  July,  1881,  and  so  on." ' 

The  great  lawyers  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  jnry  the 
idea  that  the  gases  of  distilling  petroleum  were  dangerooa. 
Matthews  stated  on  the  stand  that  he  had  seen  thia  gas  bam 
np  derricks,  property,  and  several  men.  The  lawyers  could 
not  let  anything  so  absurd  go  unchallenged. 

"  Did  it  explode }"  he  was  asked  smartly. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  And  how  did  the  '  explosion '  bum  np  the  men  and  prop- 
erty!" with  a  knowing  look  to  the  jnry, 

"  The  gases  crept  quietly  to  the  boilers,  unobserved,"  said  the 
witness,  "and  all  at  once  the  whole  atmosphere  was  ablaze." 

The  witnessee  who  tried  to  prove  that  no  harm  conld  have 
resulted  from  the  tampering  with  the  still  broke  down.  One 
of  them  was  the  inspector  of  oils  at  the  combination's  refinery 
at  Cleveland.  He,  too,  had  once  been  an  independent  refiner, 
bat  had  passed  nnder  the  yoke.  He  declared  with  every  pos- 
sible variation  of  phrase  that  there  could  not  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion at  the  Buffalo  works ;  but  the  District  Attorney  got 
out  of  him  piecemeal  admissions  that  the  "  escaping  petrole- 
um gases  would  be  infiammable";  that  "in  a  damp  day  yoa 
wonld  expect  them  to  settle  close  to  the  still " ;  that  then,  if 
they  came  in  contact  with  fire,  "you  wonld  have  a  large  flash, 
and  consnme  those  vapors ;  if  a  person  was  in  the  vicinity  he 
would  bum." 

"  I  ask  yon  if  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  to  fill  a  still  with 
175  barrels  of  petroleum,  put  under  it  an  extremely  hot  fire, 
so  that  the  front  portion  of  the  still  is  a  cherry  red,  and  a 
weighted  safety-valve  is  blown  off — wonld  yon  consider  that  a 
safe  tiling  to  do!" 

'  TMtimouj,  Tniiu,  CongrcM,  IBS8,  p.  9SV. 
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« I  would  not." 

Still  another  of  these  witnesseB  ended,  like  Balaam,  by  say- 
ing joBt  the  opposite  of  what  had  been  wanted  of  him.  He 
testified  that  the  escape  of  gases  from  the  stills,  and  even  their 
igoition,  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  —  ^4t  may  occur 
at  any  time" — until  he  was  cross-examined.  It  turned  out 
then  that  his  own  works  had  been  burned  three  times  by  the 
gasea  from  distillation  taking  fire.  ^'  These  gases,"  he  had  to 
admit,  ^'took  fire  and  burned  the  receiving-house.  A  man 
got  burned  up  with  it." 

^  Are  you  willing,"  the  District  Attorney  asked,  sarcastical- 
ly, ^  to  go  down  to  the  Bu£Ealo  works  and  have  them  run  some 
vapor,  on  a  quiet  day,  on  the  ground,  and  let  you  stand  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  touch  it  off }" 

^*  I  am  not  anxious  to  do  that." ' 

Every  one  looked  to  see  Matthews  crushed  by  the  cross-ex- 
amination, in  accordance  with  the  widely  advertised  promises 
of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side. 

^As  he  stood  up  to  take  the  oath,"  said  the  New  York 
Woridj  ^^  and  confronted  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  at 
sword's-point  for  six  years,  men  of  unlimited  wealth  and  al- 
most unlimited  influence,  and  controlling  the  most  gigantic 
monopoly  of  any  age  or  any  country,  Charles  B.  Matthews 
looked,  as  a  good  observer  said,  what  he  proved  himself  to  be, 
a  fighter,  who  will  never  know  when  he  is  whipped.  Hard 
knocks  and  a  struggle  of  years  against  an  all-powerful  enemy 
have  whitened  his  hair,  and  set  firm,  hard  lines  about  his  face. 
His  eyes  are  deep-set  under  a  protruding  forehead  and  black, 
busby  lashes,  and  are  dark,  firm,  and  searching.  His  jet-black 
beard  is  luxuriant  but  coarse,  his  whole  head  and  face  bespeak 
the  dogged  persistence  in  following  a  foe  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.  He  is  tall,  well  built,  and  with  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  friends  he  is  kindly  and  almost  jovial  in 
his  manner."  He  told  his  story,  and  the  jury  believed  it. 
One  of  the  most  damaging  portions  of  his  testimony  was  that 

>TettimoD7,  Trusts,  CoDgress,  1888»  pp.  9Si-^&,  ^V\, 
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given  to  connect  the  New  York  membero  of  the  trnst  with 
the  conspiracy  by  showing  that  they  had  the  actual,  practickl, 
continuone  management  of  the  Vacuum  in  matters  amall  as 
well  as  large.  Matthews,  when  in  their  employ,  was  kept 
running  to  New  York  continnally  to  see  one  or  the  other  of 
them  about  some  detail  of  the  bnsinesB.  Seeking  to  break 
down  the  force  of  this  testimony,  the  big  gun  of  the  legal 
battery  opened  on  him. 

"  Bnt  yon  did  not  see  the  name "  of  the  oil  combination 
"np  over  the  office  that  you  went  into  (in  New  York)(" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  the  name  over  the  office  that  I 
went  into.  I  think  that  name  is  not  often  in  view  over  when 
they  do  business." 

"  What  makes  yon  think  so  V 

"  My  experience  and  obeervatioo." 

"What  experience  and  observation  have  you  hadl" 

"  Do  yon  want  I  should  tell  it  all )" 

"  No,  you  need  not  tell  it  all.  We  will  let  that  go  now.'* 
Matthews  bad  been  in  their  employ.  He  knew  abont  the 
staff  of  lobbyists  they  keep  to  go  from  capital  to  capital  is 
needed. 

For  lack  of  evidence  the  jury  was  offered  abuse  of  Mat. 
thews,  spoken  by  the  brilliant  attorney  on  a  sliout  which  en- 
abled the  populace  outside  the  court-house  to  hear  his  speech, 
and,  as  the  verdict  proved,  deafened  the  jury  to  his  eloquence. 
The  jury  preferred  the  view  given  by  the  District  Attorney. 
"When  I  look  upon  the  troubled  face  of  Matthews,"  said 
District  Attorney  Quinby  in  his  closing  of  the  case,  "  I  know 
what  is  coming  npon  his  head.  When  I  know  the  struggle  he 
has  gone  through,  the  integrity  that  is  in  his  heart,  I  wonld 
say  to  him,  'Well  done,  good  and  faithfnl  servant,  yon  have 
withstood  the  powerful  arm  of  this  insatiable  corporation. 
Yon  stand  to-day  honored  from  one  end  of  this  land  to  the 
other.' ...  I  am  proud  that  in  the  county  of  Erie  has  been 
bom  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  bravery  and  fortitude  he 
has  shown." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

OBDfE  OHEAPBB  THAN  OOMPBTITION 

The  jury  was  composed  of  nine  farmers,  one  tailor,  one 
store-keeper,  and  one  railroad  foreman.  "  So  intelligent  a 
jury/'  said  the  BnSalo £a^essj  ''is  proof  perfect  that  the 
verdict  it  returns  is  the  only  one  warranted  by  the  law  and  evi- 
dence.'' The  jnry  found  all  the  defendants  guilty  whom  the 
court  allowed  them  to  try.  The  verdict,  ''  Guilty  as  charged 
in  the  indictment,"  was  given  May  18,  1887.  Every  possi- 
bility of  appeal  and  reversal  was  resorted  to.  The  judge 
granted  a  stay,  and  this  left  the  defendants  unsentenced.  A 
motion  for  a  new  trial  postponed  the  day  of  fate  until  De- 
cember 24,  1887. 

When  the  judge  decided  against  the  new  trial  an  appeal 
was  taken,  and  was  carried  through  every  court  except  the 
highest.  Legal  procedure  in  New  York  makes  the  courts 
a  hunting  preserve  for  those  who  can  afford  the  luxuries 
of  litigation.  The  law  was  changed  by  the  Field  code  so 
that  demurrers  and  counter-appeals,  proceedings  and  ancillary 
proceedings,  on  technical  points  can  be  carried,  one  after  an- 
other, from  court  to  court,  while  the  real  point  at  issue  has 
to  wait  untried  below  for  the  results  of  this  interminable  con- 
test. By  grace  of  this  power  to  carry  preliminary  and  tech- 
nical questions  from  court  to  court,  at  the  pleasure  of  quib- 
bling and  appealing  lawyers  and  procrastinating  judges,  from 
courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  General 
Term,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  rich  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  tire  out  altogether  all  ordinary  opponents. 
It  was  only  by  help  of  very  able  and  highly  paid  lawyers, 
officers  of  the  courts  and  of  justice,  that  the  law  of  1^^^  Ycyct 
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wag  "  reformed,"  so  that  the  techoioal  parts  of  *  caae  eoold  be 
to  8Qch  an  extent  disengaged  from  the  main  body,  and  sent 
forward  and  backward,  up  and  down,  through  the  whole 
series  of  appeals,  coQBnoiing  endless  time  and  money,  while 
poor  men  seeking  jostioe  kick  their  heels  in  the  lowest 
courts.  , 

As  the  time  for  pronouncing  sentence  came  on,  petitiona 
for  mercy  were  circulated  in  Buffalo  and  Eocheeter.  The 
members  of  tlie  jury  which  had  found  the  accused  gnil^  were 
labored  with  separately  to  sign  a  recantation.  Only  nx  nio- 
cumbed  and  signed  a  statement  that  the  prisoners  were  fonnd 
guilty,  not  because  they  bad  conspired  to  blow  up  their  riTal't 
refinery,  but  because  they  had  enticed  away  Albert.  ThU 
recantation  was  in  the  face  of  the  judge's  charge,  which  had 
made  the  plot  to  blow  np  the  Bu&lo  workg  the  chief  and  the 
important  inquiry  in  this  case,  and  the  verdict  had  been  given 
under  the  influence  of  this  view  of  the  case.  Six  of  the 
jury  saw  the  impropriety  of  making  this  statement  after  they 
had  disbanded  and  passed  from  under  the  legal  and  moral  re- 
straints they  felt  when  sitting  under  their  oath  of  office,  and 
refnsed  to  sign  it. 

When  the  paper  from  the  complaisant  six  jnrors  was 
handed  in,  the  District  Attorney  said  in  court:  "Theee 
jurors  received  money  for  making  these  affidavits.  If  re- 
quired to  do  so  I  will  prove  the  statement."  He  was  not 
(^led  upon  to  do  so.  "  These  affidavits,"  he  said  afterwards, 
*'  were  procnred  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  Coort  to 
administer  the  lighter  punishment,  since  they  tended  to  show 
that  the  verdict  was  directed  against  the  lighter  offence.  0ns 
of  the  jnrors  told  me  be  had  been  offered  money  to  sigo  one 
of  theee  affidavits,  and  he  knew  of  one  juror  who  had  receivad 
$10  for  signing  one." 

When  the  last  possibility  in  the  way  of  proceedings  for  a 
stay  or  for  a  new  trial  had  been  exhausted,  exoept  argoment 
of  an  appeal  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was  known  to 
be  useless,  sentence  was  prouonnced.  The  penalty  provided 
JD  the  statutes  was  imprisonment  for  one  year  in  the  peniten- 
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tiarj,  or  a  fine  of  $250,  or  both.  The  lawyers  pleaded  that 
the  elder  of  the  coimcted  men  was  old,  that  the  younger  had 
jo8t  returned  from  a  wedding  tour  in  Eorope,  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Rochester  had 
petitioned  for  mercy,  and  that  six  of  the  jory  had  done  like- 
wise. Each  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $260.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  given  by  the  convicted,  and  a  year  was  consumed 
on  both  sides  in  preparations  to  fight  the  case  to  a  bitter  finish. 
But  the  appeal  was  abandoned.  A  new  trial  and  new  sen- 
tence might  have  ended  worse.  The  fine  was  paid,  and  these 
employ^  of  the  trust,  upon  whose  record  as  reputable  and 
inoffensive  citizens  for  all  the  years  of  their  business  career 
no  shadow  had  fallen  till  they  entered  its  employ,  took  there- 
by the  place  assigned  them  by  the  jury — that  of  convicts 
guilty  of  crime. 

Crime,  it  seems,  may  in  this  country  be  cheaper  than  com- 
petition. They  who  received  the  larger  part  of  the  benefit 
of  the  enticement  of  Albert,  of  the  harassing  litigation,  of 
the  damage  done  by  the  explosion,  and  of  the  bankruptcy 
which  was  finally  produced  by  these  means,  went  free  of  all 
punishment ;  and  the  employes  found  their  crime  but  little 
less  than  a  pastime.  After  his  conviction,  and  before  his  sen- 
tence, one  of  the  two  married.  His  wedding  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  trust — magnates  in  the  New 
York  world  of  affairs  and  its  affiliated  interests.  It  glittered 
with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  which  they  sent  to 
signify  to  the  world  that  they  stood  sponsor  for  him. 

The  case  of  some  humble  boycotters  was  then  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  Certain  working-men,  on  strike,  handed 
around  printed  circulars  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  re- 
qnesting  people  not  to  buy  beer  sold  by  their  employer.  In  a 
few  weeks  from  the  time  they  dropped  those  circulars  in  the 
streets  they  were  in  the  penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing.  It  was 
shown  on  their  trial  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State  in 
what  they  did.  It  was  shown  on  the  trial  of  the  oil  men  that 
they  did  know  that  the  course  they  had  in  view  w^  cxm\\v^^ 
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and  were  warned  by  a  lawyer  it  might  land  them  in  priBon. 
"  It  was  very  fortnn&te,"  said  the  New  York  World,  "  that 
they  were  not  poor  men  convicted  of  stealiog  a  ham." 

One  of  the  reaeons  given  by  the  jndge  for  bis  lenieooy  wm 
that  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Bocbester  bad  b^ged 
for  mercy.  "  With  the  very  highest  respect  for  the  jndge," 
said  the  Bnfialo  Eopreaa,  "  as  the  Eepresa  baa  often  demon- 
Btrated,  we  must  say  that  this  is  a  mighty  queer  excnae. 
Tbree-foarths  of  those  citizens  are  in  one  way  or  another 
identified  in  interest  with  the  oil  tmst,  as  the  jndge  oonld 
readily  have  ascertained,  and  their  names  on  that  petition 
were  entitled  to  no  more  moral  weight  in  the  consideration 
of  this  case  than  the  names  of  the  two  gnilty  men  shoiild  have 
bad  if  they  had  seen  fit  to  sign  it" 

The  sentence  raised  a  whirlwind  of  indignation.  "Ai 
ridicnlons  as  anything  that  conld  be  imagined,"  said  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  "  It  is  high  time,"  said  the  New  York 
World,  "that  the  lines  were  dravra  between  competition  and 
conspiracy,  between  bnsiness  and  brigandage."  Keferring  to 
the  golden  harvest  of  $300,000  dividends  in  one  year  on  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000,  representing  an  original  investment  of  only 
$13,500,  the  World  said :  "  The  monopoly  of  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness is  a  very  seductive  thing.  It  is  calculated  to  make  men  of 
more  boldness  than  morals  blow  np  factories,  or  do  almost 
anything  else  to  control  the  field."  "  It  can  aSord  to  blow  np 
a  rival  refinery  every  day  in  the  year  at  that  price,"  said  the 
Erie  Dispatch.  "There  have  been  conspiracies,"  said  the 
Oil  City  JBlizBard  (Pa.),  "  to  injure  the  basinees  of  opposi- 
tion concerns  right  here  in  Oil  City,  and  the  conspirators  have 
never  been  punished,"  "  It  is  —  a  light  sentence,"  was  the 
comment  of  the  BnSalo  Commercial.  "  Poor  criminals,"  the 
Buffalo  £kpres8  declared,  "  may  well  wonder  why  rich  ones 
are  let  ofi  so  easily.  It  is  equivalent  to  deciding  that  wealth 
may  secarely  indalge  in  that  inexpensive  sort  of  amnsement 
as  a  mere  pastime.  Who's  afraid!"  it  aeked.  "What  con- 
spirator <in  restraint'  of  trade  is  afraid  of  a  $250  finet" 
"CerUan  it  is  that  no  wealthy  criminals  convicted  of  such  a 
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crime  ever  before  received  from  a  court  Bnch  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tiee,"  was  the  verdict  of  the  Springfield  (Mafis.)  Eepubliomi. 

The  facts  of  this  case  have  not  been  carelessly  examined  or 
decided.  Two  grand-jaries  in  succession  passed  upon  the  ev- 
idence and  found  it  good  enough  for  indictments.  Two  petit 
jurieB  heard  the  evidence,  both  for  and  against,  in  the  civil 
and  criminal  suits,  and  found  it  good  enough— -one  jury  for 
$90,000  damages,  another  for  a  verdict  of  criminally  guilty. 
Seventy  picked  citizens  have  unanimously  concurred  in  the 
decision  '^  Guilty."  And  this  scarlet  letter  the  monopoly  will 
always  have  to  carry. 

^^  So  surely  as  Matthews  lives,  and  so  long  as  he  lives,"  Dis> 
trict  Attorney  Quinby  said  in  the  criminal  prosecution,  '^he 
will  never  again  make  another  dollar  upon  a  barrel  of  oil  he 
may  manufacture.  The  word  has  gone  forth,  right  in  this 
oonrt-room,  that  this  man  shall  be  crushed,  and  he  can  never 
again  run  his  works  successfully.  That  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  results  of  this  case."  The  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
came  swiftly.  This  sentence  of  ruin  upon  Matthews  was  exe- 
cuted before  sentence  was  even  pronounced  upon  the  conspir- 
ators against  him.  He  had  been  left  crippled  by  the  flight  and 
corruption  of  his  partner,  the  only  practical  oil  man  in  the  enter- 
prise. When  he  tried  to  obtain  some  one  to  take  his  place,  he 
could  not  get  word  of  any  one  not  connected  with  the  oil  com- 
bination. He  did  not  dare  to  advertise,  and  knew  no  one  in 
Buffalo  he  could  venture  to  speak  to.  He  had  made  contracts 
before  opening  the  works,  and  was  unable  to  fill  them.  The 
pipes  had  been  laid  wrong ;  it  took  him  a  year  trying  one 
way  and  another,  and  making  a  great  many  mistakes,  to  set 
them  right.  His  third  partner  was  frightened  back  into  the 
employ  of  the  oil  combination  by  threatening  litigation. 

Then  came  the  suits  to  destroy,  punctually  as  threatened.' 
^'If  one  court  does  not  sustain  the  patents,  we  will  carry  them 
up  until  you  get  enough  of  it,"  one  of  the  trustees  said  to  Mat 
thews.    One  of  the  Rochester  managers,  in  speaking  of  these 
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suits,  Bftid :  "  I  doD*t  know  as  we  will  gain  anything  re*U;, 
bat  we  will  embarrass  them  b;  bringing  these  salts,  and,  if  it 
is  necessary,  we  will  bring  them  once  a  month ;  yes,  we  will 
bring  them  oDce  a  week."  One,  two,  three,  foar,  five  Boiti 
came  witb  injanctions.  "  Noll  and  roid  *'  was  the  rerdict  of 
court  after  conrt  on  the  worthless  patents  and  pretended 
trade-marks  on  which  he  was  soed. 

Matthews  had  to  keep  paahing  his  pursuers  to  triaL  What 
they  wanted  was  not  dedsions  bnt  delays,  to  ruin  him  by  tlia 
waste  of  time  and  money.'  "  It  cost  me  one-third  of  my 
time,  and  |25,000  or  more  to  defend  these  snits."  These  sniti 
were  need  to  scare  away  his  customers.  "  I  was  instmeted," 
said  the  Boston  representative  of  the  combination,  "  to  t^ 
the  customers  that  the  BnSalo  company  were  using  their  pat- 
ents." *  The  sole  legal  victory  the  combination  won  was  Uie 
recovery  of  six  cents  damages  on  a  technical  point. 

Matthews,  on  his  side,  took  to  the  courts.  He  sued  his  per- 
secntors  as  individnals  and  corporations.  He  pursued  them 
civilly  and  criminally.  He  was  successful  in  defending  him- 
self against  their  auita.  All  his  soits  were  successfnl  as  far  u 
he  was  able  to  carry  them.  One  enit  for  damages  prodnced  a 
$20,000  verdict ;  another  was  for  $250,000,  ou  the  still  stronger 
evidence  procured  in  the  criminal  trial.  It  took  Matthew* 
two  years — from  1883  to  1885 — to  get  his  first  case  for  damages 
for  conspiracy  to  trial.  All  that  time  was  consumed  by  his 
opponents  in  qnibbles  about  procedure,  technical  objections, 
and  motions  for  delay,  appealing  them  from  conrt  to  court. 
The  judge,  in  taking  from  the  jury  afterwards  the  three  tmB- 
tees  who  had  been  brought  to  trial  for  conspiracy,  declared 
that  he  could  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  suits  had  been 
brought  without  probable  cause.  Bnt  the  jury  before  which 
the  suit  for  damages  was  tried  saw  plenty  of  such  reasons,  and 
gave  Matthews'  company  a  verdict  of  $20,000  damages.  The 
views  of  the  judge  and  jury  might  have  varied  in  the  same  way 
00  the  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  three  members  of  the  trust 
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Matthews  woke  up  one  morning  to  discover,  as  he  had  been 
told  he  woald,  that  there  was  no  Atlas  Company  to  get  his 
oil  from.  Corporations  may  have  no  souls,  bat  they  can  love 
each  other.  The  Erie  Bailroad  killed  the  pipe  line  of  the  At- 
las Company  for  the  oil  combination.'  The  courts  had  been 
kept  bnsy  granting  injunctions  against  it  on  the  motion  of  the 
Erie.  These  were  invariably  dissolved  by  the  courts,  but  an 
application  for  a  new  one  would  always  follow.  At  one  time 
the  lawyers  had  fifteen  injunctions  all  ready  in  their  hands  to 
be  sued  out,  one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  needed.  The  pipe 
line  was  finally  destroyed  by  force.  Where  it  crossed  under 
the  Erie  road  in  the  bed  of  a  stream  grappling-irons  were 
fastened  to  it,  and  with  an  immense  hawser  a  locomotive 
guarded  by  two  freight  cars  full  of  men  pulled  it  to  pieces. 
The  Atlas  line  and  refinery  became  the  ^^  property  "  of  their 
enemy.  Matthews'  supply  of  crude  oil  was  not  cut  off  im- 
mediately. He  was  tapered  off.  One  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  Atlas  testified  in  the  suit  for  damages  Matthews  brought 
against  the  Atlas  after  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
bination, that  by  the  order  of  the  manager  of  the  refinery  he 
mixed  refuse  oil  with  the  crude  which  they  sold  to  the  Buffalo 
Lubricating  Oil  Company.  Finally  the  supply  was  shut  off 
altogether. 

Matthews  turned  to  the  railroads  connecting  Buffalo  with 
the  oil  country.  They  all  put  up  their  rates.  At  the  in- 
creased  rates  they  would  not  bring  him  enough  to  keep  him 
going;  they  would  not  give  him  cars  enough,  and  told  him 
they  would  not  let  him  put  his  own  cars  on  the  road.  Even 
the  lake  steamers  raised  their  rates  against  him.  The  farmer- 
refiner  was  taking  his  lesson  in  the  course  which  had  driven 
his  first  employer  to  dig  oil-wells  because  "  there  were  restric- 
tions in  the  shipments."  Cut  off  from  a  supply  by  either 
pipe  or  rail  at  Buffalo,  Matthews  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Keystone  Refinery  in  the  oil  regions.  War  was  now  made 
upon  the  Keystone.    It  was  finally  ruined. 
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Packs  of  lawyers  were  aet  upon  Matthews,  and  they  finall; 
broQght  bim  dowD.  An  attoroey  appeared  before  a  judge 
and  made  a  motion  that  the  property  of  Matthews'  company 
be  taken  out  of  Matthews'  hands  and  be  placed  in  the  charge  of 
a  receiver,  as  officer  of  the  coort,  to  secure  a  debt  dne  a  Bnfialo 
bank.  This  done,  the  lawyer  appeared  before  the  jadge  who 
afterwards  decided  that  $250  fine  was  pnnishment  enough  for 
criminal  conspiracy,  with  an  offer  from  the  monopoly  to  pay 
$17,300  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  suits  for  damages  which 
Matthews  had  instituted,  and  $63,700  for  all  the  other  assets. 
The  other  creditors  and  all  the  stockholders  opposed  the  mo- 
tion, bat  the  jadge  granted  it.  There  were  two  snits.  One 
had  produced  a  verdict  of  $20,000,  and  the  other  one  for 
$250,000  was  bronght  on  the  new  and  mnch  stronger  evi- 
dence secnred  in  the  criminal  trial.  As  to  the  valoe  of  the 
property,  Matthews  had  bronght  his  enterprise  to  the  point 
where  it  was  worth  $20,000  a  year.  It  was  capable  of  pro- 
dncing  many  times  that  amonnt  of  profit.  Had  not  Albert 
been  enticed  away,  the  new  works  would  have  yielded  a  profit 
of  over  $100,000  the  first  year.  They  had  a  capacity  of  70  to 
80  barrels  a  day  of  lobricating  oil,  and  the  profit  was  $5  to 
$6  a  barrel  at  the  time  Matthews  and  Albert  went  into  the 
business.'  The  jndge,  overruling  a  majority  of  the  creditors, 
ordered  the  receiver  to  accept  the  offer.  He  gave  as  his  rea- 
son for  selling  these  damage  suits  that  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion had  already  taken  place  for  the  same  offences,  and  a  per- 
son could  not  be  punished  twice  for  the  same  offence.  As 
they  had  not  yet  been  punished,  this  meant,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, that  the  suits  were  to  he  sold  out  for  this  inconsiderable 
sum,  and  the  guilty  men  were  to  get  their  punishment  io  the 
sentence  he  was  to  pass  upon  them  in  the  criminal  court. 

Three  months  later,  before  the  same  judge,  these  convicted 
agents  stood  up  to  receive  their  criminal  sentence.  The  jndge 
gave  them  the  lightest  sentence  in  his  power,  "  nominal  pnn- 
tsbment."   He  did  so,  he  was  reported  by  the  Bnffalo  press 

'  Testimony,  Tnuta,  Cuigr«Bs,  1 868,  p.  849. 
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to  have  said,  becaase  ^^  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  that  civil  suits  have  been  brought  to  recover  damages 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  same  overt  acts.  Large  punitive 
damages  are  demanded  in  those  actions.  It  is  fundamental 
that  a  person  cannot  be  pnnished  twice  for  the  same  offence." 

The  judge  had  released  them  from  the  suits  for  damages  be- 
cause they  were  to  be  punished  criminally.  Now  he  released 
them  from  any  but  nominal  punishment,  because  there  had 
been  suits  for  damages.  One  would  infer  that  the  civil  suits 
for  damages  were  in  full  career  in  the  courts,  to  end  possibly 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  damages  against  the  con- 
victed. No  one  would  infer  what  was  the  truth — ^and  who 
should  have  remembered  it  so  well  as  the  judge,  for  it  was  he 
who  had  done  it  \ — that  the  civil  suits  had  been  ordered  sold. 
The  judge  had  ordered  his  oflBcer — the  receiver — who  had  the 
luckless  Matthews'  affairs  in  his  grip,  not  to  try  the  cases,  but 
to  sell  them.  The  suits  had  been  ordered  sold  in  February 
preceding,  and  they  were  as  dead  as — ^justice.  But  as  all  the 
technical  formalities  and  slow  proceedings  needed  to  consum- 
mate the  sale  had  not  been  completed  when  sentence  was 
passed  in  May,  the  damages  they  might  produce  were  made  a 
reason  for  inflicting  none  bat  nominal  punishment.  The  order 
of  sale  made  it  improbable  that  they  could  ever  be  tried. 

Of  the  money  paid  into  court,  nearly  half — $30,000 — went 
to  the  lawyers,  and,  cruelest  stroke  of  all,  the  attorney  who 
had  made  the  snccessful  motion  before  the  judge  to  take 
Matthews'  property  away,  and  to  order  the  forced  sale,  got 
$5000.  Matthews  got  nothing.  Even  his  right  to  sue  his  de- 
stroyers had  been  sold  to  them  on  their  own  motion  and  at 
their  own  price. 

The  crime  was  plotted  in  March,  1881.  The  participants 
were  indicted  in  1886.  It  took  until  May  15, 1887,  to  secure 
conviction.  While  sentence  was  still  unpronounced  Mat- 
thews' property  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  of  the 
court,  January  16,  1888 ;  the  property  was  sold  by  order  of 
the  court,  February  17, 1888 ;  sentence  was  pronounced  May 
8,  1888 ;  the  formalities  of  the  sale  were  consummated  July 
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11, 1888  \  and  the  eenteoce,  coming  last  of  all — the  fine  of 
$250— was  execated  May  1,  1889. 

Matthews  bad  tried  to  make  mooey  in  oil,  and  had  failed; 
bnt  his  competition  had  forced  those  in  control  of  the  mar- 
keU  to  increase  the  price  to  the  producer,  and  he  made  ligfat 
cheaper  to  the  commanity.  In  Buffalo  his  enterprise  had 
caosed  the  price  to  drop  to  6  cents  from  IS  and  18  cents, 
in  Boston '  to  8  cents  from  20.  Oil  has  never  since  been 
as  high  in  Boston  or  Buffalo  as  before  he  challenged  Um 
mouopolj.  And  he  forced  the  struggle  into  the  view  of  the 
public,  and  succeeded  in  putting  on  record  in  the  archires  of 
courts  and  legislatures  and  Congress  a  picture  of  the  reali- 
ties of  modem  commerce  certain  to  exercise  a  profoimd  influ- 
ence in  ripening  the  reform  thought  with  which  oar  air  it 
charged  into  reform  action. 

Nothing  ie  so  dramatic  as  fact,  when  you  can  find  the  fact. 
The  treatment  hie  chnrch  gave  the  brother,  who  bad  been  the 
victim,  as  judicially  declared,  of  a  criminal  conspiracy,  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  letter  from  Matthews : 

"  BoTuo,  J111QU7  11^  int 
"Ht  DSab  Fiukni*,— As  your  father  was  &  clergTinan,  and  tu  70a  fed 
an  interest  In  church  aftairs,  I  think  you  will  wlah  to  know  of  my  racnt 
experiences.  Hy  church  here  is  not  a  rich  one,  but  we  pay  as  mnch  for 
church  music  as  we  do  as  salary  to  out  pastor.  Probably  the  wealtbiett 
man  in  our  church  is  an  agent  of  the  oil  trust.  He  receives  a  salary  ot 
tl8,000  pet  year,  and  keeps  their  retail  store  here,  and  has  been  a  witness 
for  them  in  imporiant  suits.  He  does  not  belong  to  out  cliurch,  but  Is  a 
trustee  and  treasureT  of  the  Church,  and  Is  very  kind  to  our  pastor,  whom 
h«  took  last  summer  on  quite  an  extended  vacation  trip  in  New  England. 
But  you  know  the  class  ot  men  that  usually  become  trustees  in  our  city 
churches  these  days. 

"Hy  pastor  BUrpriBed  me  a  few  days  ago  by  making  a  visit  at  my  office, 
and  telling  me  that  as  my  term  of  office  as  member  of  the  session  expired 
soon,  it  might  be  I>eat  for  me  not  to  l>e  a  candidate  for  re-election.  In  view 
of  wliat  the  newspapers  had  said  about  me,  and  the  opposition  there  wis. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  personally  felt  friendly  to  me,  and  regarded 
me  highly.  He  seemed  to  be  embarrassed,  but  I  quickly  relieved  tha  lit- 
natlon  by  saying  that  I  had  told  my  family  some  months  before  tbst  I 
■bouU  not  again  hold  a  church  office.    I  told  the  doctor  he  well  knew  I 

■  TiatiiWMiy,  Tnuta,  Craigreu,  IS8S,  p.  SIT. 
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did  not  dedre  office  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  True,  the  newspapers,  under 
tiM  influence  of  the  oil  trust,  had  ridiculed  me  as  '  farmer  Matthews  from 
the  country.'  But  why  should  my  pastor  mock  me  with  such  shallow 
pretences  for  reasons  for  church  opposition  to  me  ?  I  had  engaged  in  the 
oil  buiiness  without  the  consent  of  the  oil  monopoly,  and  my  pastor  then 
and  there  told  me  my  friends  thought  me  foolhardy  in  doing  so.  I  could 
hardly  suppress  my  feelings  on  hearing  this  said  by  the  man  who  baptized 
my  children  and  ministers  at  the  church  altar.  What  could  all  this  mean  ?  < 
I  had  only  fought  for  my  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  as  a  manufacturer 
and  shipper  of  oiL  I  had  been  sustained  in  every  detail  by  the  courts.  I 
had  convicted  in  our  courts  prominent  men  of  conspiracy,  little  thinking 
that  the  subtle  power  of  these  men  could  come  to  dominate  the  Church 
itself,  ytj  feelings  were  intense,  and  words  came  thick  and  fast— all  too 
tame  to  express  my  feelings.  I  told  the  doctor  how  I  had  struggled  on 
from  boyhood,  and  at  middle  age  had  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  in  all  these  years  had  never  sued  a  man  or  been  sued,  and  that 
my  struggle  with  the  oil  monopoly  was  for  rights  that  no  one  worthy  to 
be  called  a  man  dare  to  surrender.  I  told  Jhe  doctor  how  I  had  been 
hounded,  and  my  business  beset  by  spies— that  my  friends  had  often  told 
me  I  was  in  danger  of  assassination  if  I  continued  the  fight  in  the  courts. 
He,  having  done  his  errand,  seemed  uneasy,  and  anxious  to  go.  I  told 
him  I  had  seen  the  rising  and  corrupting  power  of  this  trust  in  their 
control  of  our  aldermen  and  courts,  in  state  and  national  legislation.  I 
could  witness  all  this  with  comparative  composure;  but  it  made  every 
drop  of  my  blood  hot  to  see  them  erect  their  altars  for  Mammon  worship 
in  the  Chiurch  of  the  Uving  €k)d.  I  had  seen  the  hard-won  earnings  of  a 
lifetime  swept  away,  and  had  hoped  that  at  least  one  word  of  sympathy 
might  come  from  the  Church.  If  I  had  been  robbed  by  old-fashioned 
highwaymen  and  the  Church  received  none  of  the  loot,  church  sympathy 
would  have  been  hearty  and  abundant  But  no  ;  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
our  reverend  doctor  rises  in  the  pulpit,  and,  at  the  regular  time,  says : 
'Let  us  worship  €h>d  in  the  gift  of  money.'  Religion,  divine  worship, 
and  money  all  seem  to  have  a  like  meaning  as  they  are  alternately  men- 
tioned in  our  pulpit.  My  ancestors  far  back  were  church  people,  but  this 
worshipping  money,  or  worshipping  €h>d  with  money,  is  all  new  to  me. 
It  was  not  the  acceptable  worship  required  by  Christ  and  taught  by  his 
disciples.  After  the  conversation  I  had  with  my  pastor  that  day  I  trudged 
borne,  but  could  not  sleep  that  night  My  heart  was  too  full  of  sorrow  as 
well  as  anger.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  writing  you  so  long  a  let- 
ter. I  have  written  much  more  than  I  intended  to,  but  did  not  see  where 
to  stop.  There  are  many  things  I  wish  you  could  see  but  not  experience 
in  the  life  of  a  business  man  nowadays.  I  want  you  to  write  often,  as 
every  word  from  a  true  friend  is  prized  highly  In  these  dark  days  for  me." 

The  action  of  the  judge  in  this  and  another  celebrated  case 
WM  made  an  isane  in  the  elections  in  New  York  \u  1&&9.  1^ 
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June,  1882,  the  railroads  in  New  Tork  Oity,  ratber  than  pay 
the  freight -handlers  the  20  cents  an  bonr  they  saked  for, 
instead  of  17  cents,  brought  the  bnsiness  of  the  city  to  a 
Btop.  They  refased  to  employ  their  old  men  at  that  price, 
and  did  not  supply  their  places.  Tracks  by  thousands,  heavy 
vith  mercbandiBe,  stood  before  the  railroad  freight  -  honses 
for  days,  waiting  in  vain  to  be  nnloaded.  The  trade  of  the 
metropolis  was  paralyzed,  and  the  railroad  officials  sat  serene- 
ly in  their  offices,  letting  the  jam  pile  np  until  the  freight- 
handlers  were  starred  into  accepting  the  wages  they  were 
offered,  and  commercial  distress  had  made  the  bneinees  com- 
munity desperate  enough  to  tolerate  that  injustice,  or  any 
other  iniquity,  provided  the  "Goddess  of  Getting-on"  were 
allowed  to  get  on  again.  It  was  so  clear  that  the  price  asked 
by  the  men  was  fair,  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to 
set  them  at  work  and  keep  the  channels  of  trade  open  waa 
due  to  a  purpose  to  manufacture  ench  widespread  loee  and 
trouble  that  the  public  should  be  goaded  into  forgetfnlness  of 
the  rights  of  the  men,  that  public  opinion  forced  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  State  to  act.  Re-enforced  by  able  connsel, 
be  applied  for  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the 
roads  to  resume  operations.  This  motion  came  before  this 
Buffalo  judge,  then  sitting  by  assignment  in  New  Tork.  He 
kept  the  people  watting  ten  days,  and  then  qnasbed  and  dis- 
missed the  petition.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
composed  of  judges  of  both  parties,  reversing  his  action,  was 
nnanimons,  but  the  rniachief  he  had  done  waa  by  that  time 
— January  17, 1883 — long  past  mending. 

When  he  was  nominated  to  be  judge  again,  after  bis  inde- 
cision and  decision  had  swelled  the  dividends  of  the  great 
railways  of  New  Tork,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conventioo 
which  was  to  choose  him  to  be  their  candidate  was,  by  a  co- 
incidence, also  the  president  of  one  of  the  great  railway  cor- 
porations which  had  been  involved  in  the  judicial  proceeding 
of  1882.  The  judge's  record  was  made  one  of  the  issues  in 
the  State  election  which  followed  the  defeat  of  justice  in 
Buffalo.    He  was  nominated  by  the  Kepnblicans  in  1889  foi 
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Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  highest  court  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  the  nomination  was  asserted  by  the  New 
York  TimeSj  in  a  leading  editorial,  to  have  been  procured  bj 
the  oil  trust.  Its  ^^  influence  was  active,"  said  the  Timea^  '^  in 
securing  the  nomination  of "  this  judge.  ^^  . .  An  attorney 
who  has  labored  in  its  interests  at  Albany  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Legislature  was  conspicuous  among  the  men 
who  did  the  work."  The  New  York  TimeSy  the  Bu£Ealo 
ChurieTf  the  New  York  /S&jr,  the  New  York  Worlds  and  other 
leading  journals  of  the  State  retold  the  story  of  the  trial,  and 
declared  that  the  judge's  action  in  taking  the  case  of  the 
members  of  the  trust  from  the  jury,  and  the  sentence  he  gave 
the  convicted  agents,  made  it  clear  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
a  judge.  The  oil  combination,  the  World  said,  editorially, 
^have  had  agents  busy  this  year  trying  to  secure  his  elevation 
to  the  highest  court  in  the  State.  .  .  .  We  say  confidently  that 
the  history  of  the  case  establishes  his  conspicuous  unfitness 
for  a  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  should 
be  defeated,  and  with  him  the  oppressive  monopoly  which  is 
actively  seeking  his  election." 

He  was  defeated  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  District 
Attorney  Quinby  was  re-elected  several  terms  in  succession. 
After  their  victory  the  people  went  to  sleep,  but  not  the 
sower  of  tares.  At  the  election  of  1890  the  nomination  of 
this  judge  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  was  secured  from  both  parties. 
For  fourteen  years,  therefore — from  1890 — a  seat  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  one  of  the  most  important  tribunals  of  justice 
in  New  York  State,  will  be  occupied  by  this  judge,  before 
whom  must  come  many  questions  affecting  oil  transportation, 
electric  lighting,  natural  gas  and  illuminating,  street  railways, 
banking,  and  other  interests  of  the  oil  trust. 

Monopoly  cannot  be  content  with  controlling  its  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  creature  of  the  same  law  which  has  always 
driven  the  tyrant  to  control  everything — government,  art, 
literature,  even  private  conversation.  Any  freedom,  though 
seemingly  the  most  remote  from  any  possible  bearing  upon 
the  tyrant,  may — will  grow  from  a  little  leak  of  liberty  ixvto  Si 
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mightj  flood,  sweeping  hie  palacee  and  dungeons  sway.  The 
czar  knowB  that  if  be  lets  his  people  have  so  moch  freedom 
aa  free  talk  ia  their  eitting-rooms  their  talk  will  gather  into 
a  tornado.  In  all  ages  wealth,  like  all  power,  has  found  that 
it  most  rule  all  or  nothing.  Its  deetiny  is  role  or  min,  and 
rule  IB  but  a  slower  min.  Hence  we  find  it  iu  America  creep- 
^g  higher  every  year  up  into  the  seats  of  control.  Its  lobby- 
ists force  the  nomination  of  judges  who  will  construe  the  laws 
aa  Power  desires,  and  of  senators  who  will  get  passed  each 
laws  aa  it  wants  for  its  judges  to  construe. 

The  press,  too,  must  be  controlled  by  Power.  Daring  the 
oriminal  trial  at  Buffalo  one  of  the  oil  combination's  deteo- 
tires  was  pat  on  the  stand.  He  was  compelled  to  produce  hia 
vrittea  instractions  from  the  counsel  of  the  trust.'  Theae 
bad  been  given  him  at  the  office  of  the  oil  trost  in  New  York. 
He  forwarded  his  reports  to  its  office  in  New  York,  and  re- 
ceived Lis  pay  from  the  same  place.'  He  sent  bis  sabordinates 
to  get  employment  in  Matthews'  works,  and  through  them 
obtained  information  from  the  inside.  The  monopoly  paid 
one  of  these  detectives  (2.50  a  day  for  spying,  while  he  could 
earn  only  $1.50  a  day  for  working. 

"  I  see  here  farther,"  said  the  District  Attorney, " '  Why  the 
Mx^oresa  pablished  the  last  complaint ' " — in  Matthews'  salt  for 
$250,000  damages.    "  Did  ho  ask  yon  to  find  out  about  that?" 

"He  did." 

"  That  is,  he  wanted  yon  to  find  out  what  arrangemento 
were  made  with  the  Boffalo  Express  to  have  the  complaint 
published  V 

"Yes;  the  whole  complaint  It  covered  the  whole  of  the 
newspaper." 

"And  do  yoa  know  'how  many  copies  were  taken  by  Mat- 
thews?'   Did  he  tell  you  to  find  that  out,  tool" 

"Yes,  sir.'" 

■  TwUmcmr,  TruiU,  CangT«H,  1BB8,  pp.  429,  8M.  '  3uDe,  p.  BM. 

■TettlnioDj,  Stcnognphic  Keport,  p.  8»S.  TbU  pUNga  kIm  ii  omitted  In  lb( 
toUMtipt  (uniwlMd  tbe  cwnmitlM  of  Coogreaa  b;  the  coiutel  of  tbe  tnn. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

AKOTHER  TALE  OF  TWO  OTTIES 

Thb  South  is  the  most  American  part  of  America.  Close 
obeervers  note  as  its  especial  characteristic  the  preservation 
of  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  types,  which  gave  this  country  its 
first  and  deepest  impress. 

The  Sonth  is  not  yet  so  steeped  as  the  Korth  in  the  com- 
mercialism to  which  it  is  all  of  life  to  buy  and  sell,  and  its 
population,  less  affected  by  trade  and  immigration,  remains 
more  nearly  American,  as  the  fathers  were  American,  than  the 
parts  of  the  country  flooded  by  the  full  force  of  thQ  modem 
tide.  Only  in  the  South  is  there  record  all  through  this  his- 
tory of  a  man  "too  prejudiced  to  buy"  from  those  who 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  sell. 

The  merchants  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  were  buying  their 
oil  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  combination  when  they  were 
offered  a  supply  at  cheaper  prices  by  an  independent  refiner. 
They  asked  the  combination  to  meet  this  competition  of  the 
market.  This  was  refused.  There  were  eleven  firms  there 
which  sold  oil  in  connection  with  other  things.  The  combina- 
tion "  coolly  informed  us,"  wrote  one  of  the  firms  to  a  journal  of 
the  trade,  "  that  we  were  in  their  power,  and  could  not  buy  oil 
from  any  one  else,  and  that  we  should  either  pay  such  prices  as 
they  demanded  or  not  sell  oil.  We  immediately  formed  an  as- 
sociation among  ourselves  and  ordered  from  other  parties.  On 
receipt  of  our  first  car  they  immediately  put  the  retail  price 
below  the  cost  per  car  lots,  and  for  some  time  tried  to  whip 
us  in  that  way,  as  we  still  declined  to  handle  their  oil.  They 
then  wrote  offering  to  rebate  to  several  of  the  larger  firms  if 
they  would  withdraw  and  leave  the  smaller  ones  to  fight  the 
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battle  alone.  This  proposition  we  declined,  and  thej  again 
tried  the  low-price  dodge,  their  agent  telling  as  that  tbej 
would  spend  $10,000  to  croah  ns  ont.  Thia  game  thejr  bare 
DOW  been  trying  for  three  jears,  and  in  that  time  we  have  not 
handled  one  gallon  of  their  oil."  As  these  devices,  irresisti' 
ble  in  more  commercial  civilizations,  did  not  fool  the  brother- 
hood of  Colambos,  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  Cotnmbns  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

"Yon  can  tell  the  Colnmbns  merchants  if  this  does  not 
succeed  we  will  have  it  ont  on  other  lines,"  the  agent  waa  in- 
stmcted,  in  the  strain  of  the  letter  to  the  merchant  of  Naah- 
vitle.'  "  The  battle  has  not  fairly  opened  yet ;  sharpen  np 
year  sword,  we  mean  war  to  the  knife."  And  again:  "We 
want  Colnmbns  squelched,"  was  the  word  sent  the  agent  from 
the  headquarters  at  Louisville. 

He  was  ordered  to  start  a  grocery  store  in  Colnmbns,  to 
compete  in  their  entire  business  with  the  "black -mailers." 
While  the  fight  was  on,  and  it  was  still  hoped  to  conqner 
Colambns,  the  following  was  kept  promineotly  before  the 
people  in  the  daily  papers : 

"  We  desire  to  state  that  we  did  not  establish  an  agency  in 
Colnmbna  to  force  the  wholesale  grocers  to  handle  oar  oil." 

But  seven  years  later  the  general  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment told  Congress  it  was  bia  practice  to  fight  in  that 
way.     "Almost  invariably  I  did  that  always."' 

"  To  threaten  the  people  elsewhere  with  Colnmbns,"  the 
agent  at  Columbne  was  told,  "  will  make  them  scat,  as  it  were, 
and  take  our  oil  at  any  price."  Bnt  the  people  of  Colnmbns 
did  not  "  scat."  The  new  store  had  a  complete  stock  of 
groceries.  Prices  on  everything,  inclnding  oil,  were  pnt 
•'down  to  the  bone."  But  one  essential  feature  of  the  en- 
terprise all  the  ingenuity  and  power  of  the  invader  could  not 
furnish — customers.  Goods  were  advertised  at  cost;  alluring 
signs  were  hnng  ont  with  daily  variations ;  bnt  the  people 
woald  not  bny.     A  few  citizens  who  bonght  at  the  beginning, 

■SMp.su.       ■T«BliniODT,Tru(U,  Congrats,  18S8,  p.  S38;  Kt  tltop.  7M. 
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without  understanding  the  plan  of  campaign,  came  out  in  the 
newspapers  with  cards  of  apology,  and  pledges  that  they 
would  not  repeat  the  mistake.  Local  bankers  refused  to  honor 
the  drafts  of  the  enemy,  threw  out  its  accounts,  and  gave  no- 
tice that  they  would  advance  no  money  to  persons  who  bought 
at  its  store.  The  public  opinion  of  Columbus  so  bitterly  re- 
sented the  attack  upon  the  livelihood  of  its  merchants,  be- 
cause they  had  dared  to  buy  where  they  thought  best,  and  so 
clearly  saw  that  the  subjugation  of  the  merchants  would  be 
bot  the  preliminary  of  a  conquest  of  themselves,  that  any  one 
seen  within  the  doors  of  the  odious  store  fell  into  instant  and 
deep  disgrace.  ^^  Their  store  is  regarded  as  a  pest-house," 
wrote  one  of  the  leading  business  men,  ^'  and  few  respectable 
people  ever  darken  their  doors,  their  trade  being  confined 
mostly  to  negroes.  Their  oil  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  al- 
most nothing,  and  we  are  selling  now  to  merchants  in  other 
towns  who  heretofore  bought  exclusively  from  them.'' 

At  the  first  sign  of  aggression  the  merchants  had  given  up 
competition,  which  they  saw  meant  only  mutual  ruin,  and  had 
tied  themselves  together  in  an  association.  Now  as  the  strug- 
gle widened  the  people  did  the  same,  and  found  a  greater 
benefit  and  pleasure  in  co-operation  than  in  keeping  up  the 
delusion  of  the  ^^ higgling  of  the  market"  where  there  was 
no  market.  The  IndeXj  of  Columbus,  printed  an  agreement 
signed  by  hundreds  ^'  of  those  who  will  sustain  our  home  mer- 
chants in  the  struggle  they  are  making.  ...  It  will  receive 
many  more  signatures  among  our  citizens.  .  . .  The  people 
have  only  to  understand  to  properly  decide  in  this  matter  be- 
tween right  and  wrong." 

^^  You  ask  if  the  feeling  is  bitter  against  them  in  our  ^  com- 
mmiity,'"  one  of  the  merchants  wrote.  "  I  can  only  liken  it  to 
the  spirit  which  prevailed  when  the  people  of  Boston  emptied 
Sling  George's  taxed  tea  into  Boston  Harbor." 

Attempt  was  made  to  intimidate  the  press.  Advertise- 
ments were  discontinued  because  the  papers  supported  the 
cause  of  the  people.  ^^If  the  agent,"  said  the  Iiidex^  of  Co- 
lumbus, ^'  thought  the  cash  that  might  be  obtained  for  aueh 
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kdvertisementB  conld  purchase  the  Bilenoe  of  this  jonnul  vlwn 
it  ehoold  apeak,  or  its  support  in  a  wrong  canse,  he  reckoned 
withoat  his  host."  "  The  pledge  "  was  signed  bj  practiMDj 
every  man  in  the  place.  The  conntry  people  about  Cktlombu, 
when  they  came  to  town  to  sell  prodace  and  bny  sappUes,  took 
back  with  them  blanks  of  the  agreement  not  to  bay  the  obnoi- 
ioos  oil,  and  circulated  them  among  their  neighbors  for  signa- 
ture. Agents  were  sent  among  these  countiy  people  to  win 
back  their  trade,  bnt  they  could  not  be  moved.  The  competi- 
tion was  made  "  war  to  the  knife,"  and  the  knife  '*  to  the  Umml" 
It  was  a  singular  sight — this  concentration  of  millions  to  "ktU" 
these  little  men  in  this  remote  country  town  in  far-oS  Miini> 
^ppi.  Nothing  was  too  small  to  do.  When  one  of  the  Ooliim- 
bos  "  rebels  "  bought  oats  for  his  trade,  a  compedtiTe  stoek  of 
the  same  kind  of  oats  was  hurried  into  Columbus,  and  than 
instructions  sent  with  it :  "  Fnt  your  sign  oat.  Bust-proof  oats 
to  arrive  at  98  cents  to  $1  a  bn^el.  This  will  kill  him.  The 
Bame  signs  should  be  posted  about  meats,  sugar,  coffee,  eta" 

The  plan  of  action  of  the  Merchants'  Association  was  sim- 
ple: they  declined  to  handle  the  enemy's  oil  at  any  price. 
"  Then  to  have  a  stock  of  our  own  always  on  hand,  ready  to 
sell  whenever  we  could  at  a  profit,  and  hold  in  reserve  whra- 
erer  they  put  prices  below  cost ;  and  in  this  way  we  have  made 
it  a  losing  bnainesa  to  them  for  over  three  years,  and  will  oon- 
tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  remain  in  oar  town.  ,  ,  .  When 
our  association  buys  a  car  of  oil,  each  member  pays  for  and 
takes  charge  of  an  equal  share,  but  the  oil  remains  the  prop- 
erty of  the  association ;  and  should  any  member  sell  out  before 
the  others,  he  has  the  right  to  buy  from  them  at  cost,  and  the 
next  car  is  not  ordered  until  all  are  nearly  sold  out" 

It  is  "  our  pleasure  to  make  oil  cheap  " ;  but  a  written  prop- 
osition was  made  to  the  merchants  that  if  they  would  repent 
and  return,  the  price  would  be  20  cents  a  gallon,  with  a  rebate 
to  the  loyal  dealers.  As  this  oil  conld  be,  and  was  being, 
laid  down  in  Columbns  at  12  cents  a  gallon,  the  proposition 
amounted  to  a  request  that  the  merchants  join  in  imposing  a 
tax  on  the  people  of  8  cents  a  gallon,  which  must  be  added  to 
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the  retail  price,  and  go  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  '^  sympathet- 
ieal  oo-operation."  ^^Oan  any  one,"  said  the  IndeXj  "after 
knowing  these  facts,  donbt  that  in  a  pecuniary  point  onr  mer- 
chants conld  have  done  better  by  surrendering  the  principle 
and  joining  the  ring  ?  But,  at  the  same  time,  could  any  reason- 
ing man  (even  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  policy  alone)  advise 
snch  a  oonrse?— one  which,  if  adopted,  would  only  open  the  door 
for  other  monopolies  to  enter  and  demand  high  prices  on  meat, 
flour,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  until  our  city  becomes 
the  highest  market  in  the  land.  Let  all  good  citizens,  then, 
unite  in  a  steady  effort  to  resist  the  yoke  which  this  monopoly 
IB  now  trying  to  force  upon  ns,  and  let  us  teach  them  and  all 
others  that  our  people  are  too  loyal  to  each  other  and  too  in- 
telligent to  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  instruments  of 
their  own  destruction. 

^  Bemember,  that  should  onr  merchants  be  forced  to  yield, 
the  day  of  low  prices  will  be  a  short  one,  and  then  these  stran- 
gers, having  accomplished  their  purpose  and  forced  their  yoke 
upon  yon  and  ns,  will  return  to  their  homes,  and  while  rioting 
in  the  taxes  wrung  from  you,  with  your  own  assistance,  will 
laugh  at  yon  for  allowing  yourselves  to  be  so  easily  duped,  and, 
emboldened  by  their  success  in  forcing  upon  yon  high-priced 
oil,^  will  soon  return  to  demand  high  prices  on  sugar,  coffee, 
and  every  other  article  of  trade." 

The  nose  for  news  of  the  American  press  scented  out  the 
novelty  of  a  whole  community  acting  as  one  man  in  successful 
resistance  to  those  who  had  till  then  found  nowhere  any  cohe- 
sive brotherliness  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  The  newspa- 
pers of  the  country  took  the  matter  up.  It  was  absolutely  the 
first  time  any  method  had  been  found  that  could  prevail  against 
the  tactics  of  divide  and  conquer,  which  had  been  elsewhere 
irresistible.  Public  attention  was  fascinated  by  the  revelation 
that  a  brotherhood  to  ravage  the  people  turned  impotent  when 
the  people  were  roused  to  meet  it  with  their  brotherhood  of 
the  commonwealth.  There  was  in  the  spectacle  a  moral  illu- 
mination— the  light  that  never  fails.     Instead  of  becoming, 

had  been  planned,  a  warning  to  all  the  people  of  the  dire 
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destractioD  to  be  viaited  npon  any  who  dared  to  disobey,  the 
encooQter  between  the  one-man  power  of  united  Colamboa 
and  the  one-man  power  of  hnndrede  of  millions  of  dollars  be- 
came every  day  more  brilliantly  a  sign  in  the  sky,  showing  aU 
the  people  how  the  invasion  of  their  indnstrial  liberties  coold 
be  changed  into  a  rain  more  complete  than  the  retreat  from 
Moscow.  Scores  of  ench  assanlts  on  the  people  had  been  won 
before.  "  What  was  being  done  at  Colambns,"  said  one  of  the 
papers, "  is  bat  what  they  have  done  before  at  Aberdeen,  and 
at  hundreds  of  other  places  North  and  South." 

Bat  as  despoilers  always  have  to  fear,  one  defeat  may  undo 
a  lifetime  of  conquest  The  success  of  the  people  of  Columbus 
was  teaching  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  all  mar- 
kets, that  their  real  enemy  was  not  the  oil  trast,  bat  the  lack 
of  trust  in  each  other.  The  people  were  learning  there  was  a 
magic  in  association  more  potent  than  the  trick  of  combina- 
tions. The  Index  profweed  to  the  people  of  the  South  to  join 
the  citizens  of  Colambas,  and  make  the  fight  general.  "  There 
is  this  about  it :  if  there  was  concentrated  action  among  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  even  this  section  of  the 
State,  we  would  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  The  oil  troet  may 
be  too  strong  for  a  single  small  locality,  but  if  a  combination 
of  a  certaio  number  of  localities  handling  oil  were  effected, 
they  would  booq  be  forced  to  retiVe.  Such  a  combination  can 
be  and  should  be  brought  about  at  once." 

The  straggle  at  Oolumbus  lasted  three  years.  It  had  eeemed 
unequal  enough — a  few  thousands  of  dollars  against  hundreds 
of  millions.  But  three  years  of  this  commercial  warfare  failed 
to  break  the  spirit  or  resources  of  the  brave — and  wise  becaose 
brave  —  people.  The  community  never  broke  rank.  They 
laughed  when  they  were  tempted  with  cheap  coffee,  flour, 
sugar,  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  bankrupt  their  home  mei- 
chants.  They  could  see  that  the  gift  of  forced  cheapness, 
used  to  destroy  natural  cheapness,  was  a  Trojan  horse  bearing 
within  itself  tlie  deadliest  form  of  dearaess.  Defeated,  the  oil 
lords  gave  up  the  contest,  closed  their  store  in  Columbus,  and 
left  the  people  of  that  place  free. 
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^^  England/'  says  Emerson,  ^^  reaches  to  the  AUeghanies; 
America  begins  in  Ohio."  In  the  Western  Beserve  of  Ohio, 
hiye  of  abolitionists  and  Union  soldiers,  was  the  same  spirit 
of  America  which,  at  Oolnmbns,  Mississippi,  had  defended  its 
market  rights  as  outposts  of  all  other  rights.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  discovered  that  the  flames  of  the  ^^  burning  springs  " 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  China,  and  America,  whose  torches  kindled 
the  lamp  of  history,  were  beacon-fires  uncomprehended  by  a 
procession  of  civilizations,  and  waiting  to  light  man  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  earth  beneath  him  was  a  city  of  domes, 
huge  receivers  storing  up  the  products  of  vaster  gas -retorts 
below.  Man  found  that  he  need  not  wait  for  this  spirit  to 
eome  to  him  out  of  the  ^^  caverns  measureless  to  man."  He 
could  go  to  it,  as  in  oil,  and,  tapping  the  great  tanks,  could  lead 
their  flighty  contents  to  homes  and  mills,  to  emerge  there  as 
light  and  warmth  and  power. 

Experience  in  oil  had  made  ready  skill  and  capital  to  use 
the  new  treasure.  In  a  very  few  years  thousands  of  miles  of 
pipe  were  laid,  and  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the  natural- 
gas  business,  mainly  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  gas  was 
found  in  the  same  general  localities  as  oil,  and  the  methods  of 
procuring  and  distributing  it  were  similar,  and  the  similarity 
easily  extended  to  the  methods  of  administering  this  boun^ 
of  nature  as  ^^  property."  Toledo  began  to  be  supplied  in 
1887  with  the  new  fuel  through  pipe  lines  by  two  companies. 
They  obtained  their  franchises  as  competitors,  but  were  soon 
found  to  be  one  in  ownership,  prices,  and  all  details  of  man- 
agement. The  discovery  that  the  two  companies  at  Toledo 
were  really  one,  and  that  one  the  evil  one  of  the  oil  trust, 
aroused  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  these  were  in- 
creased by  a  number  of  circumstances. 

The  Toledo  companies  got  from  the  city  as  a  free  gift  a 
franchise  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  on  condition 
that  they  would  supply  Toledo  before  a  certain  date.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  work  of  laying  pipes  they  suspended  opera- 
tions, and  declared  that  they  would  do  nothing  more  unless  the 
City  Council  fixed,  at  rates  dictated  by  them,  the  prices  tUii  ^o- 
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pie  were  to  pay.  Then  ratee  were  enough  to  pay  not  oulj  k 
fair  dividend,  bot  to  return  in  a  few  years  every  dollar  of 
capital  invested  in  lande,  pipes,  etc.  Later  they  demanded 
another  increase  which,  according  to  the  sworn  statement  by 
their  superintendent  of  the  amount  of  gas  supplied  daily, 
woold  have  amonnted  to  (351,362.50  a  year.  They  made  the 
charges  regardlees  of  the  ordinance,  and  naed  delay  in  furnish- 
ing gas  as  a  means  to  make  people  willing  to  pay  these  ille- 
gal rates.  Oonsnmers  seeking  to  renew  their  contracts  wa« 
informed  that  the  price  would  be  donbled.  The  companiei 
had  asanred  the  people  that  they  should  get  their  heat  at  half 
the  price  of  coal ;  bat  when  the  biUs  were  footed  up,  the  git 
in  many  cases  cost  more  than  coal.  The  companies  refond 
to  snpply  fuel  to  an  oil  refinery  which  had  hwa  built  in  To- 
ledo in  opposition  to  the  tmst  refineries.  The  companiee  dis- 
criminated against  some  customers,  and  in  favor  of  others. 
The  power  to  say  which  manufacturer  should  have  cheaper 
fuel  than  his  competitor  was  a  power  to  enact  prosperity  w 
rnin.'  It  was  a  power  to  force  themselves  into  control  of  any 
business  they  desired  to  enter. 

Those  who  controlled  these  gas  companies  appeared  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  city  in  a  proceeding  which  alone  con- 
tained warning  enough  to  put  any  self-governing  community 
on  gnard.  The  Court  was  asked  to  deny  the  right  of  fannen 
in  Wood  County  to  g^ve  a  way  over  their  lands  to  the  Toledo, 
Findlay,  and  Springfield  Kailway,  beiug  bnilt  to  give  the  in- 
dependent oil-refiners  and  prodnceis  of  the  Ohio  oil-field  a 
route  to  market.  The  farmers  in  question  had  made  leasee  to 
an  oil  corporation  of  the  trust,  giving  only  the  specific  right 
to  bore  for  and  pipe  and  store  oil  and  gas.  The  farmers  sup- 
posed that  they  had  parted  only  with  what  they  had  signed 
away  in  the  leases.  They  supposed  they  still  owned  their 
farms.  When  the  new  railroad  sought  the  privilege  of  a  right 
of  way  the  farmers  granted  it.  Snit  was  at  once  brongbt  for 
an  injnnction  to  prevent  this  nse  of  the  land.    According  to 
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the  logic  of  the  claim  in  these  cases  a  farmer  who  has  made 
each  a  lease  coold  not  bnild  a  road  across  his  own  farm  with- 
out permission.  ^^  Most  certainly  not,"  was  the  reply  made  by 
one  of  the  lawyers  to  the  jndge  who  asked  if  the  farmer  could 

do  80. 

By  oocarrences  like  these  an  increasing  number  of  inflaen- 
tial  citizens  were  convinced  that  the  gas  companies  wonld  hold 
a  power  over  the  comfort  and  daily  life  of  the  people  not 
wise  to  surrender  entire  to  any  corporation.  An  agitation  was 
begun  for  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  people  by  themselves  act- 
ing through  the  municipality.  Six  thousand  citizens  sent  a  pe- 
tition, in  the  session  of  ISST-SS,  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  tiie 
necessary  enabling  act.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the  project 
for  two  years.  Public  opinion  grew  more  favorable  every  day. 
The  citizens  chartered  a  special  train  to  carry  a  delegation  to 
Columbus  the  day  the  pipe-line  law  came  before  the  Senate. 
The  L^islature  in  1889  passed  the  law.  It  authorized  the 
people  of  Toledo  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $750,000  to 
buy  gas  land  and  build  pipe  lines.  This  legislation  was,  of 
course,  bitterly  opposed  by  the  existing  gas  companies,  and 
they  demanded  of  the  Legislature  that  before  the  law  became 
operative  it  should  be  ratified  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
people.  The  friends  of  this  scheme  of  municipal  self-help  and 
independence  accepted  the  challenge.  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign the  opposition  to  the  people  was  officered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  natural -gas  companies,  twice  Oovemor 
of  Ohio,  afterwards  United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  natural -gas  trustees  of  the  City  of  Toledo  in  an  official 
communication  said :  ^^  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  money 
of  the  natural-gas  companies  was  freely  spent  to  defeat  it." 

The  act  was  ratified  April,  1889,  by  a  vote  of  7002  for  to 
4199  against — "  a  vote,"  say  the  trustees,  "  in  which  the  heavy 
taxpayers  were  largely  acting  with  the  majority."  *  Organ- 
ized labor  took  an  enthusiastic  part  in  the  work  of  this  elec- 
tion.   The  Central  Labor  Union  held  a  special  meeting  which 

1  Report  of  Gitiiens'  Committee  on  City  of  Toledo  and  lU  ^atun\  Qt«a^Ti^^'^«  V 
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filled  the  largest  public  hall.  Men  paraded  the  streets  witb 
banners  favoring  the  policy  of  independence.  The  Knigbla 
of  Labor  held  meetings  to  discnes  the  project,  and  the  Ceotral 
CoQQcil,  representing  all  the  assemblies  in  the  city,  passed 
nnaQimoosI;  resolntiooB  appealing  to  all  members  of  the  or- 
der and  all  working-meo  to  snpport  no  candidate  who  woald 
not  pledge  himself  to  the  cit;  pipe  line.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
glaseworkerB  it  was  resolved  to  be  "  the  duty  of  every  work- 
ing-man  to  vote  'Yes'  for  the  pipe  line  next  Monday."  "Many 
of  as  glafisworkers,"  said  the  reeotntions  adopted,  "have  been 
employed  in  factories  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  receiving  their  nat- 
aral-gas  fnel  from  a  gigantic  corporation  similar  to  that  which 
now  snpplies  Toledo.  We  have  seen  onr  employers  nn&iriy 
dealt  with,  and  arbitrarily  treated  in  the  matter  of  making 
rates.  Some  of  them  were  forced  to  go  into  the  conrts,  to 
prevent  the  extortion  of  the  piratical  company  who  were  bent 
on  afisesaing  each  citizen  and  indnetry  aX  the  highest  rate  poft- 
Bible,  irrespective  of  its  effect  on  the  indnstries  or  the  wagea 
of  the  employes.  Many  mannfactnrers  were  compelled  to 
move  their  plants  to  the  cheap  gas-fields  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
The  employes  were  compelled  to  break  up  their  homes  and 
emigrate,  in  order  to  follow  their  trade  for  a  livehhood."  The 
qnestion  came  before  the  people  again  the  next  spring,  when 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  by  acclamation 
renominated  a  natural -gas  trnBtee,  whose  term  was  expiring, 
to  snccecd  himself.  At  the  election  the  vote  was  8958  for, 
and  only  58  against — a  practically  nnanimous  indorsement  of 
the  project  by  the  people. 

Toledo  now  began  to  make  history.  "  It  is  entirely  safe  to 
Bay,"  a  well-known  citizen  declared  in  the  Toledo  Blade,  "that 
in  the  history  of  this  country  no  other  people  have  been  called 
to  the  experience  which  Toledo  has  been  undergoing  for  the 
past  year.  Communities  often  are  agitated  and  divided  on 
questions  of  local  policy ;  but  no  second  case  will  be  f onnd  in 
which  a  people,  after  settling  Buch  questions  among  them- 
selves according  to  recognized  rnles,  were  confronted  with 
warfare,  bitter  and  per&istent,  each  as  this  city  is  now  called 
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to  meety  and  at  the  hands  of  a  combination  wholly  of  non- 
reddenta,  without  the  slightest  proper  voice  in  their  domestic 
concerns."  In  every  direct  encounter  with  the  ^'  commons " 
the  "  lords"  had  been  defeated — in  the  two  years'  debate  which 
preceded  the  first  appeal  to  the  Legislature ;  in  the  Legislature, 
where  the  bill  passed  the  House  almost  unanimously,  and  the 
Senate  more  than  two  to  one ;  in  the  appeal  to  the  voters ;  be- 
fore the  governor,  who  had  been  approached  to  cripple  the 
enterprise  of  the  municipality  by  naming  unfriendly  trustees. 
The  gas  companies  had  tried  at  each  city  election,  after  the 
Legislature  acted  in  1889,  to  seat  in  the  City  Council  a  ma- 
jority in  their  interest ;  but  the  people,  making  the  city  pipe 
line  the  issue  of  the  election,  gave  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  their  votes  to  the  men  pledged  to  see  it  through. 

^  Strong  and  subtle  opposition " '  was  then  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Common  Council  to  prevent  it  from  passing  the  neces- 
sary ordinances ;  but,  in  spite  of  it,  both  branches  of  the  Coun- 
cil voted  them  unanimously.  A  clearer  case  of  the  will  of 
the  people  and  of  law  and  order  there  could  not  be.  A  free 
and  intelligent  community,  in  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  its 
industrial  freedom  and  business  prosperity,  after  thorough  dis- 
cnsaion,  in  which  all  sides  had  been  freely  heard,  had  by  con- 
stitntional  proceedings  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
apon  a  policy  altogether  within  its  legal,  moral,  and  contract 
rights.  The  ablest  lawyers,  writers,  and  financiers  that  money 
could  hire  had  had  it  under  the  microscope  to  find  some 
breach  for  attack,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  flaw.  All 
was  constitutional,  legal,  proper,  and  expedient.  A  glance  at 
the  contestants  brings  out  in  clear  outlines  some  conditions 
of  our  modem  development  which  have  come  upon  us  almost 
nnawares.  The  City  of  Toledo  was  a  vigorous  community  of 
90,000  people ;  its  opponent  was  a  little  group  of  men ;  but 
'they  controlled  in  one  aggregation  not  less  than  $160,000,000, 
besides  large  affairs  outside  of  this.  The  assessed  valuations 
of  the  property  of  the  people  on  which  Toledo  could  levy 

>  Citj  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natural  Gas  Bonds,  p.  5. 
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taxation  was,  in  1889,  bnt  $33,200,000.  The  total  income  of 
the  mtinicipalitj  was  $961,101 ;  that  of  a  siogle  member  of 
the  little  group  opposing  them  bad  been  acknowledged  to 
be  $9,000,000  a  year,  and  was  beliered  by  the  beet  informed 
to  be  several  times  as  mnch.  This  indiridoal  income  was 
greater  than  the  product  of  all  the  mannfactoriee  of  the  citf, 
and  three  times  greater  than  the  combined  wages  of  the  work' 
men  in  these  establiahments.  There  were  seTsral  memben  of 
the  natural-gas  syndicate  who  collected  and  disbarsed  eray 
year  more  tlian  the  commnnity.  Toledo  had  aboat  the  same 
population  as  Kansas  in  1856.  The  slave  power  of  the  Soath 
that  assailed  the  liberties  of  the  90,000  in  Kansas  nombered 
millions,  bat  the  new  power  in  the  North,  which  in  a  abort 
generation  had  grown  so  strong  that  it  did  not  fear  to  attack 
the  90,000  freemen  of  Toledo,  connted  only  nine  names.  The 
people  conld  act  only  after  pnblic  deliberation,  and  throngfa 
the  slow  stages  of  mnnicipal  and  State  procedore.  Their  an- 
tagonist met  in  secret  conncil,  and  devised  plans  executed  by 
a  single  hand,  armed  with  the  aggregated  power  of  bnodreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  liable,  if  found  illegal  or  criminal, 
to  only  "nominal"  punishment,  or  only  6  cents  damages.' 

At  Columbns  the  struggle  was  with  something  very  simple 
bnt  extraordinarily  difficult  to  overcome,  as  simple  things  often 
are — an  obstinate,  immovable,  thoroughly  angry  public  opin- 
ion, acting  only  through  private  voluntary  means,  its  set  wiD 
to  exchange  the  fruits  of  its  labor  with  whom  and  on  what 
terms  it  pleased.  There  was  absolutely  no  leverage  to  be 
got  to  bear  npon  the  people  of  Columbus  except  by  chang- 
ing their  feelings.  Compulsion  was  out  of  the  question.  Bnt 
at  Toledo  compulsion  was  possible.  There  the  people  had 
acted  not  through  unofficial  combination  as  at  Columbus, 
but  through  the  official  machinery  of  the  town  and  State.  If 
the  law  could  be  turned  against  them  by  able  counsel  or  com- 
pliant jndges ;  if  any  smallest  fault,  however  technical,  could 
be  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  State  or  the  city  or  the 
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practical  admimstration  of  the  official  machinery  provided  for 
the  natural-gas  business  of  the  city — if  this  could  be  done,  the 
people  of  Toledo  could  be  compelled,  however  little  their  will 
had  changed,  to  see  their  enterprise  of  independence  balked ; 
this  oompulsion  could  be  carried  to  the  use  of  force  if  they 
resisted,  and  the  militia  of  the  State  and  the  regular  army 
oould  be  brought  into  the  conflict. 

Such  is  the  prize  of  power  which  tempts — ^more  than  tempts, 
drives  as  by  fate— our  overgrown  wealth  to  fortify  itself  by 
oontrol  of  judges,  governors,  presidents,  commanders-in-chief 
— all  the  agents  of  the  supreme  authority  and  force. 

CkJumbus  was  so  local  that  its  people  were  sufficient  unto 
themselves.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  on  saying.  We 
will  not  buy.  But  Toledo  was  a  citizen  of  the  great  world  of 
affiiirs  and  finance.  It  was  part  of  London,  New  York,  Ohi- 
cago.  Much  of  it  was  owned  as  an  investment  elsewhere. 
Sensitive  nerves  connected  it  with  all  the  markets,  especially 
the  greatest  of  all — the  money-market.  It  sold  and  bought 
and  borrowed  and  lent  far  beyond  its  own  border.  What  Wall 
Street  gossips  said  about  the  people  of  Oolumbus  would  not 
make  a  dollar's  difference  to  the  whole  town  in  a  year,  but  a 
whisper  started  through  the  offices  of  the  great  capitalists  in 
New  York  and  abroad  would  flash  back  by  wire  to  Toledo, 
and  go  like  a  quick  poison  through  its  industries  and  credit, 
private  and  public 

**  Private  enterprise "  could  not  afford  to  let  the  people  of 
Toledo  go  forward  with  their  public  enterprise.  Many  mill- 
ions had  been  invested  in  getting  control  of  a  business  repre- 
senting $200,000,000.  Many  towns  and  cities,  as  Fostoria, 
Sandusky,  Fremont,  Clyde,  Bellevue,  Norwalk,  Perrysburgh, 
Tiffin,  and  Detroit,  were  being  supplied  with  gas  at  a  hand^ 
some  profit.  K  Toledo  should  set  a  successful  example  of 
self -supply,  it  would  find  imitators  on  every  side.  The  essence 
of  ^^  private  enterprise  "  was  that  the  people  should  get  their 
gas  from  Captains  of  Industry,  and  pay  them  for  their  cap- 
taincy two  or  three  times  the  real  cost  as  profit,  just  as  mo- 
narchical countries  pay  kings  ior  kindly  suppVyiiig  >i\i<&  "^^^ 
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with  the  gOTernmeDt  which  reall;  cotues  from  the  people. 
The  esBBDce  of  maDicipal  supply  was  that  the  people  ahoold 
snpply  themaelves  at  cost  without  profit,  and  without  Captaina 
of  lodnstry,  except  as  the  people  provided  them.  Toledo,  in 
fine,  proposed  to  keep  step  with  the  modern  expansion  of  self- 
government,  which  finds  that  it  can  apply  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  democracy  to  indnstry.  It  proposed  to  add  another 
to  many  demonstrations  already  made,  noticeably  in  this  very 
department  of  gas  eapply  to  mnnicipalities,  of  the  trnth  tlut 
the  abilitfr  to  carry  on  the  bnsiaees  of  snpplying  the  variou 
wants  of  mankind  is  not  a  sort  of  divine  right  vouchsafed 
from  on  high  to  a  few  specially  inspired  and  gifted  priests  of 
commerce,  by  whose  intermediation  alone  can  the  mystefies 
of  trade  be  operated ;  bat,  like  the  ability  to  govern  and  be 
governed,  is  one  of  the  faculties  common  to  mankind,  capable 
of  being  administered  of,  by,  and  for  the  people,  and  not  need- 
ing  to  be  differentiated  as  the  prerogative  of  one  set  of  mwi. 
The  Toledo  experiment  was  another  step  forward  in  the  world- 
wide movement  for  the  abolition  of  millionaires — a  movement 
apon  which  the  millionaires  look  with  unconcealed  apprehen- 
sion for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings. 

Mankind  views  with  equanimity  the  expulsion  of  the  profit- 
hnnter  from  the  businesses  of  canning  letters,  minting  coins, 
administering  justice,  maintaining  highways,  collecting  taxes, 
in  which  millionaireism  has  been  universally  put  an  end  to. 
It  views  with  hopes  of  larger  results  the  newer  manifestations 
of  the  same  tendency  which  in  England  have  abolished  noill- 
ionaireism  in  telegraphs  and  parcel  express ;  in  Germany  and 
France,  Australia,  and  India  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  millionaire  in  railroads ;  and  in  varioos 
dties  and  towns  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  have  pnt 
up  local  signs,  "  No  millionaires  allowed  here,"  by  the  manio- 
ipalization  of  trade  in  water,  gas,  electricity,  street-railways, 
baths,  laundries,  libraries,  etc.  The  trust  of  millionaires  wis 
therefore  fighting  for  a  principle,  and  what  will  good  men  not 
sacrifice  to  principle  1 
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Towns,  like  men,  stamp  themselves  with  marked  triaits. 
Toledo  had  an  individuality  which  showed  itself  from  the 
start  Its  leading  men  clubbed  together  and  borrowed  money 
as  early  as  1882  to  build  one  of  the  first  railroads  constructed 
west  of  the  AUeghanies — the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  to  connect 
Toledo  and  Adrian.  When,  in  1845,  the  steamboats  on  the 
lakes  formed  a  combination,  and  discriminated  against  Toledo, 
the  city  through  its  council  refused  to  submit,  and  appropri- 
ated $10,000  to  get  an  independent  boat  to  Buffalo.  The  city 
appropriated  its  credit  and  revenues  to  other  important  and 
costly  enterprises,  including  four  railroads,  to  keep  it  clear  of 
the  cruel  mercies  of  private  ownership  of  the  highways.  In 
1889  it  expended  $200,000  to  secure  direct  raii%^y  connec- 
tions with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
ways for  competition  in  rates  with  the  Lake  Shore  Bailroad. 

As  it  had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  State,  the  City 
Council  of  Toledo,  April  29,  1889,  ordered  gas  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $75,000  sold,  that  work  on  the  city  pipe  line 
might  begin.  Before  proceeding  with  the  enterprise  confided 
to  them,  the  natural-gas  trustees  gave  the  private  companies 
an  opportunity  to  save  themselves  from  the  competition  of 
the  city.  They  asked  them  in  writing  if  they  would  agree 
to  furnish  gas  cheaply  for  a  term  of  years,  or  if  they  would 
sell  their  entire  plant  to  the  city  ?  They  did  this,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  as  '^  an  honorable  effort ...  to  obtain  cheaper  gas 
without  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  without  injury  to  es-, 
tablished  rights."  After  a  delay  of  nearly  a  month  a  reply 
was  received,  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations  either  for  a 
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rednction  of  chsrgee  or  for  the  Bile  of  tlw  prirate  plants  to 
the  city.  The  trustees  then  asked  for  a  personal  interview,  bnt 
this  WAS  refoaed.  Then  when  the  city  b^an  preparations  to 
sell  its  bonds,  a  cannonade  was  opened  on  it  in  the  courts,  the 
money-market,  the  gas-fields,  the  city  government,  the  pren, 
among  the  citizens,  and  everywhere.  InjnnctioQB  were  ap- 
plied for  in  three  courts,  onsncceesfolly  in  all  instances.  No 
injunction  was  ever  granted  in  these  or  any  other  of  tin 
many  sails  brought  for  the  purpose  of  enjoining  the  sale  of 
the  bonds.  Courts  will  usn^y  grant  temporary  injanetioM 
awaiting  a  hearing  on  the  merits  when  complainants  will  enter 
into  ample  bonds  and  indemnify  defendants.  Bat  the  pir- 
tiBs  instigating  this  litigation  would  not  put  up  the  neoeasij 
bimds.  They  thus  could  smirch  the  bonds  without  inooirii^ 
any  personal  liability  in  so  doing. 

An  ezponsive  array  of  lawyers  was  sent  before  the  United 
States  courts  to  prevent  the  issne  of  the  bonds  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  illegal,  and  the  law  under  which  they  wera 
issued  uuconstitntioual.  The  principle  involved  had  been  fr^ 
qnently  diBcaesed  and  always  upheld  both  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

"  Does  not  your  argnment  appear  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  and  the  Supreme  Oonrt 
of  the  United  States  ?"  the  judge  asked.  The  counAel  for  the 
gas  companies  responded  in  substance :  "  If  so,  then  so  mQch 
the  worse  for  the  views  of  those  courts.*' 

Ae  it  was  through  the  suffrage  that  the  people  of  Toledo 
were  able  to  do  this,  the  attack  was  widened  from  ao  attack 
on  the  enterprise  to  one  upon  the  sovereignty  of  iha  citizeni 
which  made  it  possible.  "Everybody  votes  in  Ohio — in  iuA, 
too  many  people,"  said  the  lawyer  who  applied  for  an  injono- 
tion  against  Toledo.  If  he  had  his  way,  he  declared,  there 
would  be  fewer  voters,  and  he  stigmatized  the  arguments  of 
Toledo  as  those  of  John  Most,  the  communist 

*'  Unquestionably,"  decided  Judge  Jackson,  "  the  ] 
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tnra  may  authorize  a  city  to  furnish  Ught,  or  facilities  for 
tnnsportatioii,  or  water  to  its  citizens,  with  or  without  cost, 
as  the  Legislature  or  city  may  determine.  .  .  .  Since  the  de- 
dsioii  in  Sharpless  vs.  Philadelphia  it  is  no  longer  an  open 
question  whether  municipalities  may  engage  in  enterprises 
such  as  the  one  contemplated  by  the  act  in  question  in  this 
case.  The  act  of  January  22, 1889,  authorizing  the  city  of 
Toledo  to  issue  bonds  for  natural -gas  purposes,  is  clearly 
within  the  general  scope  of  legislative  power,  is  for  a  public 
nee  and  purpose,  and  is  not  in  contravention  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  court  being  of  the  opin- 
icm  that  the  legislation  is  valid,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
injunction  applied  for  must  be  refused."  *  When  the  news 
of  Judge  Jackson's  decision  was  telegraphed  to  Toledo  noth- 
ing less  than  the  booming  of  cannon  could  express  the  joy 
of  the  citizens.  They  sent  this  message  to  the  just  judge : 
« One  hundred  guns  were  fired  to  -  night  by  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  in  honor  of  your  righteous  decision  to-day."  Judge 
Jackson  again  upheld  the  bonds  at  Toledo,  January  14, 1890, 
when  he  again  dismissed  the  case  against  the  city  ^^  for  want 
of  equity,  at  cost  of  complainants." 

The  favorable  decision  by  Judge  Jackson,  although  an  ap- 
peal was  taken,  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  sell  the 
$75,000  bonds  which  had  been  issued  by  order  of  the  Council 
The  bonds  brought  par,  interest,  and  over  $2000  premium. 
With  the  money  thus  procared  the  city's  Board  of  Natural 
Gas  Trustees  began  operations.  Their  opponents  had  spread 
far  and  loud  among  the  voters  before  the  election — among 
those  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  the  bonds,  everywhere  it 
would  hurt — the  assertion  that  all  the  territory  that  was  good 
had  been  bought  up  by  them,  and  the  city's  trustees  would 
not  be  able  to  get  any.  One  of  the  companies  had  no  less 
than  140,000  acres  of  gas  lands  in  its  possession  or  under  con- 
tract, at  a  cost  in  rentals  and  royalties  of  $100,000  a  year.* 
But  the  dty  trustees,  even  with  the  small  sum  at  their  com- 

1  Ftitani  Cowrt  Reporter^  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  651-54. 

*B«port  of  Um  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural  Gas  Company,  Jau\i«kt>]  *\^\^^^. 
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mand,  were  able  to  Becore  at  the  very  b^iioning  vrelk  with  i 
capacity  more  than  foar  times  as  great  as  the  private  cotn- 
panics  had  had  when  the  latter  began  the  inreetment  of  i 
million  or  more  to  lay  their  pipe  lines  to  Toledo.'  Together 
with  this  snpply  the  city  tmstees  got  650  acres  aboat  86 
miles  from  Tol^o  of  as  choice  gas  territory  as  there  was  in 
Ohio,  almost  all  of  it  andrilled,  and  they  had  ofieiB  amonnting 
to  5000  acres  more  within  piping  distance  from  the  city.  The 
city's  tmstees  made  their  pnrchasee  with  snccess,  and  received 
the  laudations  of  their  constituents  for  having  got  lands  and 
wells  at  better  prices  than  the  private  companies. 

Angnst  26,  1869,  after  a  decision  in  the  United  Statei 
courts  that  there  was  no  groond  on  which  to  object  to  the 
issue  of  the  bonds,  the  City  Cktnndl  voted  the  issue  of  the 
remaining  $675,000. 

Defeated  in  Uie  pcblic  debate  which  preceded  the  decim<» 
of  Toledo  to  supply  itself ;  defeated  at  the  State  Capitol ;  de- 
feated at  the  polls  of  Toledo  time  and  again — every  time; 
defeated  in  the  Common  Coancil ;  defeated  in  the  gas-fidds; 
defeated  in  the  conrts  of  their  own  choosing,  the  opponents  of 
the  city,  thorough  as  only  the  very  good  or  the  very  bad  can 
be,  refnsed  to  sabmit  When  the  two  corporations,  in  1886, 
were  seeking  the  franchise  indispensable  for  doing  bnsineai 
in  Toledo,  they  said  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen :  "  We  ask 
no  exclusive  privilege.  .  .  .  We  cannot  have  too  many  gas 
companies."  They  also  said :  "  If  the  city  desires  to  fomiih 
its  own  gas,  there  is  nothing  in  this  ordinance  to  hindw 
it  We  are  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  city  or  any  other  company."  They 
said,  OD  the  same  occasion,  in  answer  to  apprehensions  which 
had  been  expressed  about  the  danger  of  putting  the  foel 
supply  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  monopoly :  "  Yoo  can 
go  before  the  Legislature  and  obtain  the  right  to  issDe  bondl 
for  furnishing  yonrselvee  with  gas."  It  was  by  these  aasnr- 
ances  the  companies  induced  the  Common  Council  to  grant 
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them  grataitonaly  the  very  valuable  franchises  they  were 
seekiDg. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  compete  was  not  left  to  these 
assurances.  It  was  specifically  and  formally  asserted  in  the 
ordinance  of  Jnly  5, 1887,  fixing  rates.  This  was  the  ordi- 
nance to  procure  which  the  gas  company  saspended  its  opera- 
iions  in  mid-conrse,  and  declared  it  would  not  continue  unless 
the  jnices  which  it  wanted  were  made.  The  ordinance  was, 
in  fact,  prepared  by  the  company.  It  said :  ^^  Provided  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  granting  to 
existing  companies  any  exclusive  rights  or  privileges,  or  pre- 
vent any  other  company  from  furnishing  natural  gas  to  the 
dtijsens  of  said  city."  But  the  same  learned  counsel  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  companies,  had  assured  the  city  that  ^^  there  was 
nothing  in  this  ordinance  to  hinder  it,"  went  before  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  and  pleaded  that  ordinance  as  good  reason 
for  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  prevent 
the  city  from  going  on  with  its  enterprise. 

The  only  morning  paper — ^an  able  advocate  of  the  city  pipe 
line  —  suddenly  changed  owners  and  opinions.  Among  its 
new  directors  were  two  of  the  lawyers  of  the  trust  opposing 
the  city,  a  director  in  one  of  its  companies,  and,  besides  them, 
the  manager,  a  contract  editor  from  Pennsylvania.  His  sole 
eongpicuity  there  had  been  won  in  turning  against  the  peo- 
ple of  the  oil  regions  a  paper  which  had  been  their  stanchest 
defender.  This  Toledo  daily,  in  its  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  the  city,  had  been  firing  hot  shot  like  this  against  the  oil 
combination :  ^^  It  wants  a  monopoly  of  the  natural-gas  busi- 
ness. This  is  what  it  is  driving  at."  Under  its  new  man- 
agement it  roared  like  a  sucking  dove,  thus:  '^It  is  fash- 
ionable with  demagogues  and  men  who  are  not  capable  of 
appreciating  the  worth  of  brains  in  business  to  howl  against 
it'* — the  oil  combination — "as  a  grasping,  grinding  monop- 
oly." Just  after  the  people  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  pipe 
line,  and  only  a  few  days  before  it  changed  owners,  it  had 
said :  "  All  manner  of  influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  de- 
feat this  proposition. . . .  All  the  plausible  falsehoods  Wi^V  ^\)X^ 
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be  invented,  and  all  the  money  that  conld  be  oaed,  wen  indai' 
trionalj  employed,  bat  the  people  saw  the  aitaation  in  its  tnu 
light,  and  liie  majority  voted  right."  It  now  made  the  defeat 
of  the  city'a  pipe  line  the  chief  aim  of  its  endearon.  In  thii 
work  "  no  role  or  principle  recognised  in  decent  jonnudina 
was  respected." 

In  all  the  history  of  Toledo  no  interest  on  its  bondi  had 
ever  been  defaulted  or  delayed ;  no  principal  ever  unpaid  at 
maturity.  The  city  was  prosperous,  its  growth  steady ;  tti 
debt  growing  lees  year  by  year  in  proportion  to  its  popnla- 
tion  and  wealth.  Its  bonds  ranked  among  the  choicest  in- 
vestments, and  commanded  a  premium  in  the  money-market' 
But  the  credit  and  fair  fame  of  the  city  were  now  <trm- 
whelmed  with  wholesale  vituperation  by  this  paper,  and  othen 
elsewhere  under  similar  control.  Articles  were  carefully  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose  by  skilled  writers.  These  were  then 
copied  from  one  newspaper  to  another.  By  some  arrange- 
ment insertion  was  obtained  for  them  in  financial  journals  in 
New  York  and  in  London,  and  in  other  foreign  capitals.  The 
Toledo  organ  declared  that  Toledo  was  an  unsafe  place  for 
the  investment  of  capital  in  any  form.  Its  pnbUc  a£bin 
were  said  to  be  run  by  a  set  of  "  demagogues  and  specnlaton," 
whose  administration  was  "  piratical  mob  rule."  The  ci^ 
pipe  line  was  a  "  monstrous  job,"  and  the  men  who  favored  U 
were  "  a  gang  of  throttlers  and  ravenous  wolves."  They  wen 
"  blatant  demagogues,  who  made  great  pretence  of  advandog 
the  city's  interest,  bat  whose  real  aim  is  to  enrich  themselTM 
at  public  expense."  The  bonds,  which  had  been  issned  in  dne 
form  by  special  authority  of  the  L^istature,  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  citizens,  and  declared  to  be 
valid  by  the  United  States  Coort,  were  described  as  "  chro- 
mos>"  "  worthless  rags,"  "  bad  medicine,"  "  disfigured  secoii- 
ties,"  "  like  rotten  eggs,  highly  odorous  goods,"  "  but  few  per 
sons  at  most  can  be  found  ignorant  enough  to  buy  them." 

The  Mayor,  City  Auditor,  Board  of  Natural  Qm  Tnuteei^ 
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united  with  a  dtizens'  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  a 
plan  to  promote  the  Bale  of  the  bonds  direct  to  the  people  of 
Toledo  throagh  a  financial  institation  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. This  action  the  paper  described  as  ^^  a  scheme  for  gnlling 
dmples,"  ^^  a  blind  pool,"  ^^  an  unpatented  financial  deadfall " ; 
C(»npared  it  with  ^^  gambling,  pool  -  playing,  and  lottery  sell- 
ing." These  grave  charges  were  widely  circulated  through- 
oat  the  country.  Bankers  and  capitalists  in  other  cities  who 
received  them  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  they  were  not 
what  they  pretended  to  be — the  honest  if  uncouth  utterances 
of  an  independent  press  chastising  the  follies  of  its  own  con- 
stituency. Newspapers  which  supported  the  city's  project 
were  assailed  as  ruthlessly  as  the  community  and  citizens. 
The  Blade  was  constantly  referred  to  as  "  The  Bladder."  An- 
other journal  was  given  a  nickname  too  vulgar  to  be  printed 
here.  One  of  the  most  prominent  journals  of  Ohio  was  pun- 
ished by  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  literary  style  of  monopoly  :  ^^  That  aged,  acidulous  addle- 
pate,  the  monkey-eyed,  monkey-browed  monogram  of  sarcasm, 
and  spider-shanked,  pigeon-witted  public  scold,  Majah  Bilge- 
water  Bickham,  and  his  backbiting,  bhick-mailing,  patent- 
medicine  directory,  the  Joumal.^^ 

An  old  journalist  and  honorable  citizen  who  wrote  over  his 
initialfl,  ^^  0.  W. "  a  series  of  able  and  dignified  letters  in  the 
BladCj  which  had  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  pipe  line,  was  assailed  with  "  brutal 
falsifier,"  "hoary  old  reprobate,"  "senile  old  liar."  Carica- 
tnres  were  published  depicting  the  buyers  of  the  bonds  as 
"  simple  greens."  When  the  County  Court  of  Lucas  County, 
following  the  United  States  Court,  sustained  the  bonds  on 
their  merits,  and  did  so  on  every  point  in  question,  because,  as 
the  judge  stated,  "the  equities  of  the  case  are  with  the  de- 
fendants," the  organ  falsely  stated  that  judgment  for  the  city 
was  given  "  because  the  merits  of  the  case  are  involved  in  a 
higher  court."  When  a  capitalist  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
an  investor  in  the  bonds  of  Toledo  and  a  taxpayer  there  for 
twenty-five  years — one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  n7^  xvaooi^ 
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ioT  him  ^bought  $10,000  of  the  citj  pipe-line  bonds,  tba 
paper  attacked  him  by  name  in  an  article  headed  "  Bnnoo 
G^e,"  charging  him  with  being  a  party  to  a  bniico  game  in 
connection  with  "  public  Ull-tappers  "  for  "  roping  Toledo  citi- 
zens into  buying  donbtfnl  securities."  When  the  Sioldiig 
Fund  CommifisionerB  of  Toledo  very  properly  inserted  bmiw 
of  the  city's  money  in  the  gas  bonds,  they  were  held  op  1^ 
name  as  "public  till  -  tappers,"  "menials"  of  a  "  hnngiy 
horde  "  of  "  boodle  politicians,"  accomplices  of  "  plonderen 
of  the  public  treasury,"  unable  to  withstand  "the  brutal 
threats  and  snaky  entreaties  of  the  cormpt  gas  ring."  For 
one  of  the  associate  editors  the  position  of  Deputy  State  In- 
spector of  Oil  was  obtained — an  appointment  which  cost  the 
Governor  who  made  it  many  votes  in  the  next  election,  and 
did  mach  to  defeat  him.  Such  an  appointment  might  give  a 
versatile  employ^  the  chance  to  do  double  duty:  as  editor  to 
brand  as  bad  good  men  who  could  not  be  bought,  and  as  in- 
spector to  brand  as  good  bad  oil  for  sale.' 

One  of  the  means  taken  to  defeat  the  pipe  line  was  the  pub- 
lication  of  very  disconraging  accounts  of  the  "failure"  at  In- 
dianapolis, where  the  citizens  had  refosed  to  give  a  aatural- 
gas  company  belonging  to  the  oil  trust  the  franchise  it  de- 
manded, and,  fonning  an  anti-monopoly  trust,  had  ondertaken 
to  supply  themselves.  Some  "influence"  prevented  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  Toledo  from  sending  a  committee  to  Indian- 
apolis to  investigate.  A  public-spirited  citizen,  prominent  and 
successful  in  business,  came  forward,  and  at  his  own  expenae 
secured  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  experience  of  In- 
dianapolis for  the  city.  This  proved  that  Uie  people  wen 
getting  their  fuel  gas  at  less  than  one-half  what  Toledo  was 
paying.  The  contest  against  ^ving  the  Indianapolis  frao- 
chise  to  a  corporation  of  the  trust  had  been  a  sharp  one.  Its 
success  was  due  to  the  middle  classes  and  the  working-men, 
who  stood  together  for  freedom,  incormptible  by  all  the 
powerful  influences  employed.    "  We  will  bom  soft  coal  all 
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our  liveSi"  one  of  their  leaders  told  the  Toledo  committee, 
^^  rather  than  put  oareelyeB  in  the  power  of  such  men." 

In  Indiana  the  Legislature  meets  only  once  in  two  years, 
and  when  this  issue  arose  had  adjourned,  and  would  not  meet 
again  for  a  year.  The  people,  not  being  able  to  get  authority 
for  a  municipal  gas  pipe  line,  went  to  work  by  voluntary  co- 
operation. Every  voting  precinct  in  the  city  was  organized 
and  canvassed  for  the  capital  needed.  The  shares  were  $25 
each,  and  they  were  bought  up  so  rapidly  that  the  entire 
amount — $550,000 — ^was  subscribed  in  sixteen  days  by  4700 
persons,  without  a  cent  of  cost  to  the  city.  When  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $550,000  had  been  raised,  $600,000 
more  was  borrowed  on  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

Gas  lands  were  bought  and  200  miles  of  pipe  lines  laid,  all 
at  a  ooet  of  about  $1,200,000.  The  income  in  one  year, 
during  a  part  of  which  the  system  was  still  under  construc- 
tion, was  $349,847.  In  the  first  year  of  complete  operations 
the  Indianapolis  people's  trust  paid  oS.  $90,000  of  the  princi- 
paL  The  income  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1892,  was 
$488,358.21,  and  the  bonded  debt  has  been  paid.  The  stock, 
since  January  1,  1893,  has  been  paying  dividends  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  a  year. 

A  prominent  citizen  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  State 
judges,  told  the  Toledo  papere,  in  an  interview :  ^^  The  pri- 
vate companies  had  their  gas  laid  to  the  city  and  along  the 
streets  several  months  in  advance  of  the  Citizens'  Trust,  but  it 
did  them  little  good.  Everybody  said :  '  I  will  wait  for  the 
Consumers'  Trust.'  ^  Yes,  but  we  will  furnish  you  gas  just  as 
cheap,'  said  the  Indianapolis  company ;  ^  why  not  take  it  of 
us  !'  To  this  the  citizens  replied :  ^  To  take  gas  of  you  means 
cheap  gas  to-day,  but  high  gas  to-morrow.'  And  wait  for  the 
gas  they  all  did."  The  charge  to  manufacturers  was  2^  cents  a 
thousand  feet,  as  against  8  cents,  at  that  time  charged  at  To- 
ledo. There  were  12,000  private  consumers.  Cooking-stoves  in 
Indianapolis  were  about  $12  a  year,  against  $19.50  in  Toledo. 
One  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  company  declared  at 
a  public  meeting  at  Indianapolis  that  its  charge  ^eit^  XKi%dL^ 
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Bach  as  to  give  a  full  return  of  all  the  invested  capital  ia  tbiM 
years,  as  that  was  the  probable  life  of  the  Bnpply.  A  year 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  Indianapolis  movement  a  com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  at  Dayton,  who  had  risen  against  the  ex- 
tortionate prices  charged  them,  investigated  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  Indianapolis.  They  reported  that  Indianapolis  had 
paid  $200,000  on  its  bonded  debt,  and  was  getting  ready  to 
pay  as  much  more.  The  Consumers'  Trust  supplied  between 
10,000  and  11,000  consamers,  and  spent  $1,000,000  lesB  ihu 
the  Dayton  private  company  spent  to  supply  3000  fewer  con- 
samers. The  annual  t^aige  at  Dayton  was  $54.60  ;  at  In- 
dianapolis only  $26.80 — leas  than  half. 

When  facts  like  these  were  brought  out,  to  the  demolitioii 
of  the  fictious  circulated  in  Toledo,  the  answer  was  chano- 
teristic.  The  "organ"  conld  not  deny  the  statements,  bnt  it 
fell  upon  the  citizen  through  whose  generosity  the  infonna- 
tion  bad  been  got  for  the  people,  and  assailed  bis  private  char- 
acter in  articles  which,  one  of  the  daily  papers  declared,  edi- 
torially, "  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  justify  him  in  shooting 
their  author  on  sight." 

This  newspaper  charged  the  city  natural-gas  tmsteee  with 
being  "  rotten  to  the  core,"  and  with  every  variation  of  phnae 
possible  to  its  exuberant  rhetoric  sounded  the  changes  upon 
their  official  career  as  a  "  big  steal,"  "  fostered  by  deception, 
falsehood,  and  skoll-dnggery."  It  sought  to  intimidate  the 
Legislature  and  the  courts  when  they  failed  to  enact  or  con- 
strue laws  against  the  people.  It  said :  "  Law-makers,  judges, 
and  others  may  feel  the  force  of  this  element  when  the  proper 
time  comes  and  political  preferment  is  sought." 

It  was  money  in  pocket  that  facts  like  those  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  other  places  should  not  be 
made  known.  Even  ideas  most  not  he  allowed  to  reach  the 
public  mind.  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  the  well  -  known 
political  economist,  lectured  in  Toledo  during  this  contest,  in 
a  University  Extension  Course,  on  "Public  Commissions  Con- 
sidered as  the  Conservative  Solution  of  the  Monopoly  Prob- 
Jem."    The  "  organ  "  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  lecturer's  viewi, 
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which  is  printed  herewith  in  parallel  colnmnB,  with  a  synopeifi 
of  what  Mr.  Adams  really  said,  as  revised  by  himself : 


WHAT  TBM   OBfiAN   OF  MONOPOLY 
BBPOBTBD. 

The  ledorer  made  reference  to 
Toledo  as  an  unfavorable  place  to 
diacosB  the  matter  of  manidiMd  con- 
trol of  qoaBi- public  bu8inee8  and 
competition  of  munidpalities  with 
private  oorporations.  But  he  depre- 
cated anything  in  that  line.  He  did 
not  mention  particular  instances,  but 
broadly  condemned  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  this  dty  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  his  remarks  had  a  visible 
effect  on  his  audience.  He  con- 
sidered mnnidpal  control  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  the  worst  form  of 
monopoly,  as  they  began  by  having 
the  unfair  advantage  of  the  law- 
making power,  and  the  tendency  to 
corruption  was  greater  than  when 
individual  enterprises  were  asklDg 
privil^es.  The  audience  was  much 
with  the  lecturer. 


WHAT    TH£ 


LBCTUBEE 
SAID. 


REALLY 


Professor  Adams  thought  the  so- 
lution of  the  monopoly  problem 
must  be  found  either  in  public  con- 
trol or  in  public  ownership.  He  ad- 
vocated public  control,  and  held 
that  the  State  and  Federal  railroad 
commissions  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
that  their  hands  should  be  strength- 
ened by  further  and  adequate  legis- 
lation. He  entertained  the  hope  that 
this  control  and  regulation  would 
ultimately  protect  the  interests  of 
the  public  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  was  willing  to  admit,  however, 
if  this  effort  to  secure  the  needed 
public  control  by  the  aid  of  conmus- 
sions  and  legislation  should  fail,  then 
public  ownership  was  the  only  re- 
maining solution.  He  held  that  in 
local  monopolies  it  may  still  be  wise 
to  try  the  experiment  of  public  con- 
trol by  aid  of  commissions.  He  said, 
however,  that  if  anything  should  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  and  for  the 
people  it  would  be  street-railroads, 
gas  and  water  works.  He  admon- 
ished his  audience  not  to  be  misled  by 
the  argument  that  municipal  owner- 
ship would  be  dangerous  because  of 
undue  political  influence,  for  the 
local  monopolies  under  private  own- 
ership were  already  in  politics,  and 
in  a  most  dangerous  manner.  He  ob- 
served facetiously  that  he  hesitated 
to  discuss  the  question  of  municipal 
control  or  ownership  before  a  Toledo 
audience. 

From  the  control  of  the  markets  to  the  control  of  the 
minds  of  a  people — this  is  the  line  of  march. 
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So  direct,  perBietent,  and  bold  were  the  charges  of  eorrap. 
tione  rang  day  after  day  bj  this  joomal  aguoat  all  the  t&r 
eials  concerned  in  the  city  gas  enterprise  that  some  peof^ 
began  to  believe  there  most  be  tntth  in  them.  Bat  when  the 
commanity  at  last  tamed  apon  its  maligners,  and  the  grand- 
'jory  brought  indictmentB  against  the  active  manager  of  the 
paper  and  his  chief  aeeiatant  for  criminal  libel  upon  the  <at7*i 
oatnral-gas  tmetees,  the  whole  strnctore  of  their  falsehood 
went  down  at  a  breath.  They  had  no  defence  whatever. 
The;  made  no  attempt  to  joatify  their  libels  or  even  explain 
them.  Their  only  defence  was  a  Beriee  of  motions  to  get  the 
indicted  editor  cleared  as  not  being  responsible  for  what  bad 
appeared  in  the  paper.  Counsel  labored  over  the  contention 
that  die  accused  was  none  of  the  things  which  the  langnage  of 
the  law  holds  for  libel.  He  was  neither  the  "  proprietor,"  "  pnb- 
lisher,"  "  editor,"  "  printer,"  "  author,"  nor  a  person  "  who  ot- 
tered, gave,  sold,  or  lent"  a  copy  of  the  newspaper,  but  only 
the  "  manager."  The  employ^  gave  testimony  which  wonld 
have  been  ludicrous  but  for  the  contempt  it  showed  for  coort 
and  commnnity.  The  journalist  who  was  the  "managing  edi- 
tor "  of  the  paper  under  the  indicted  chief  editor  was  ashed : 

"  Who  was  the  head  of  the  paper  when  yon  entered  upon 
your  duties  as  managing  editor !" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Who  hired  you  as  managing  editor  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  say  that  I  was  hired  at  all." 

"  Who  employed  yon  to  come  to  Toledo )"  The  witnea 
had  been  an  employ^  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  editor  on  trial, 
and  had  followed  the  latter  to  Toledo  to  take  the  place  of 
managing  editor.    "  Nobody  employed  me." 

The  son  of  the  indicted  editor  had  also  followed  his  father 
,to  Toledo,  and  waa  employed  on  his  paper.  Asked  for  what 
purpose  he  came,  he  said :  "  I  had  no  purpose  in  coming." 

The  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  counting-room  WM 
ashed  who  fixed  his  salary. 

"  I  regulate  ray  own." 

The  advertising  oLanager  declared : 
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^^  I  have  no  knowledge  who  is  my  superior." 
The  aocQfled  had  to  let  the  case  go  to  the  jury  without  a  spark 
of  proof  of  the  accusations  which  had  filled  the  paper  every 
day  for  months.  He  had  no  evidence  to  offer  either  that  the 
charges  were  true,  or  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  He 
stood  self-confessed  as  having  for  years  printed  daily  gross  li- 
bels on  citizens,  officials,  and  community,  as  part  of  the  tactics 
of  a  few  outside  men  to  prevent  a  free  city  from  doing  with  its 
own  means  in  its  own  affairs  that  which  an  overwhelming  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authori- 
ties, and  its  present  antagonists  themselves,  had  all  sustained 
its  right  to  do.  The  agent  of  this  wrong  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  with  heavy  costs 
and  fine ;  like  the  unhappy  agents  at  Buffedo — ^^  made  c^eap  " 
for  otheiB.*  But  sentence  was  suspended  pending  hearing  of  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial.  This  did  not  come  up  for  a  year.  The 
ODort  oould  find  no  error  in  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  court, 
and  oonld  not  sustain  any  of  the  objections  made.  But  it  found 
m  point  which  even  the  lawyers  had  not  hit  on,  and  strained 
this  far  enough  to  grant  the  new  trial.  Then  the  convicted 
editor  went  before  another  judge — not  the  one  who  had  tried 
him — pleaded  guilty,  and  was  fined,  and  so  saved  from  jail. 

One  of  the  last  scenes  in  this  Waterloo  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  newspaper  with  which  the  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation of  public  opinion  had  been  attempted.  Failure  was 
confessed  by  the  sale  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  bought  by  a 
journalist  who  had  been  especially  prominent  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  against  whom  on  that  account  a  bitter  war- 
fare had  been  waged  by  the  daily  which  now  passed  into  his 
possession.  The  Sunday  Jov/mal  of  Toledo,  in  commenting 
on  the  surrender,  declared  that  the  course  of  the  organ  had 
been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  of  the  success  of  the  people. 
'^  In  every  possible  way  it  slandered  and  outraged  the  city, 
where  of  necessity  it  looked  for  support.  There  could  be  but 
one  result  Scores  who  had  opposed  the  pipe  line  became  its 
most  ardent  advocates  purely  in  the  general  defence." 

1  See  cb.  xx. 
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When  Judge  JacksoD  refaaed  to  eajoia  the  city  from  Un- 
iiig  its  bonds  an  appeal  was  taken.  The  court  and  the  liv- 
jers  o£  the  city  were  promised  that  it  wonld  be  carried  up 
withoDt  delay.  Months  passed,  and  no  nae  was  made  of  the 
privilege  of  filing  new  pleadings  and  taking  new  testimony— 
that  is,  no  nse  bat  to  make  the  snits  the  basis  for  libels  on 
Toledo  and  its  bonds. 

Time  ran  on  nntil  the  day  was  at  hand  for  opening  bids  for 
the  bonds.  Tliat  was  to  be  Wednesday.  Then  the  counsel 
for  the  opposition  notified  the  city  that  on  Monday  they  would 
begin  the  taking  of  depositions.  This  was  not  then  or  after 
wards  done,  but  on  the  strength  of  the  notification  news  de- 
spatches were  sent  over  the  country  that  the  proceedings 
against  the  legality  of  the  Toledo  bonds  were  being  "  pressed." 
In  consequence  of  this  and  other  mancenvres,  when  Wednes- 
day came  there  were  no  bide.  A  hasty  rally  of  some  pablic- 
spirited  capitalists  at  home,  learning  of  the  emergency,  made 
up  a  subscription  of  $300,000.  The  names  of  the  citixena 
who  made  this  patriotic  subscription  were  printed  in  the  daily 
paper  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Honor  Roll." 

Only  by  extraordinary  manoeuvres  could  the  market  for 
each  eecuritics  offered  by  such  a  community  have  been  thus 
killed  in  a  time  of  great  general  and  local  prosperity,  and  ex- 
traordinary they  were.  What  they  were  was  formally  and 
authoritatively  ascertained  by  an  inveatigation  made  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  mass  •  meeting '  of  the  citiceiu  of 

■  October  19, 1BBV. 
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Toledo  called  by  the  mayor,  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Hamilton.    The 
sail  ran: 

"  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Toledo,  its  general  bonds,  secured 
>y  the  faith  and  property  of  the  city,  and  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  interest, 
lave  been  offered,  and  only  such  of  them  sold  as  were  taken  at  home  by 
;)opular  subscription.  It  is  deemed  desirable  that  under  such  circum-^' 
itances  the  citizens  of  Toledo  should  meet  together  and  determine  what 
further  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
[>re88ed  by  62  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city. 

"  It  is  believed  that  with  proper  effort  a  large  additional  popular  sub- 
icription  may  be  obtained,  and  thus  notice  given  to  the  world  that  not- 
irithstanding  all  opposition  the  citizens  of  Toledo  have  confidence  in  and 
irill  maintain  the  credit  of  this  fair  city,  and  that  a  great  enterprise  under- 
;aken  by  its  people  will  not  be  defeated  by  the  machinations  of  private  op- 
posing interests,  no  nuitter  how  powerful  and  unscrupulous." 

The  meeting  appointed  a  committee  of  three — David  Rob- 
inson, Jr.,  Frank  J.  Scott,  and  Albert  E.  Macomber — ^'  to  pre- 
pare and  circulate  throoghont  the  financial  circles  of  the 
x>ontry  a  pamphlet  which  shall  set  forth  the  case  of  the  city 
>f  Toledo  in  its  strnggle  against  those  who  by  anonymous 
drcalars  and  other  dishonorable  ways  have  attempted  to  pre- 
irent  the  sale  of  the  Toledo  natural-gas  bonds."  This  com- 
nittee  put  the  facts  before  the  public  in  a  very  able  pamphlet, 
<The  City  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natural  Gas  Bonds."  In  an 
>fficial  statement  asked  for  by  this  committee  the  city  nat- 
iral-gas  trustees  say:  ^^  Skilled  writers  were  employed  to 
furnish  articles  for  Eastern  financial  journals,  to  cast  discredit 
>n  the  bonds  on  the  very  grounds  that  had  been  set  aside  by 
Fodge  Jackson's  decision.  Not  content  with  this  open  war- 
rare,  anonymous  circulars  were  sent  to  leading  investment 
igencies  in  the  United  States,  warning  them  to  beware  of 
ihese  bonds,  as  they  were  under  the  clond  of  doubtful  consti- 
intionality  and  an  impending  lawsuit.  When  the  day  arrived 
:or  bidding  for  the  bonds  no  bids  were  made.  Agents  of  in- 
restore  were  present,  who  came  to  bid,  but  by  some  unknown 
md  powerful  influence  they  were  induced  not  to  put  in  their 
)id8.  The  writers  are  not  aware  that  any  similar  mode  of 
itriking  at  the  credit  of  a  whole  community  was  ever  before 
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reeorted  to  in  this  conntrj.  It  is  an  idbhU  uid  a  wrong  not 
only  to  this  city,  against  which  it  is  aimed,  bnt  to  people  of  in- 
dependence everywhere  in  the  United  States  who  have  a  oom- 
mon  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all."  ' 

Press  despatches  impagning  the  validity  of  the  bonds  aod 
misrepresenting  the  facts  were  sent  all  over  the  connby. 
The  anonymons  circulars  referred  to  were  mailed  to  all  the 
leading  banks,  investment  agencies,  capitalists,  and  oews- 
papera.  The  New  York  MaU  and  Expreta  said :  "It  woqM 
he  decidedly  interesting  to  know  who  is  responsihle  for  the 
.  .  .  methods  by  which  it  was  tbonght  to  prevent  the  d^ 
from  nndertaking  the  enterprise.  A  number  of  volnnteer  at- 
torneys and  correspondents  deluged  bankers  and  newspapers 
with  letters  warning  them  against  the  bonds  which  the  city 
proposes  to  issue,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  right  to  issoe 
them.  The  Mail  and  Ecpreaa  received  several  comiounica- 
tione  of  this  kind." 

"Not  only  the  financial  centres  of  this  country,"  say  the 
city's  natnral-gaa  trustees  in  their  official  report  for  1690, 
"bat  those  of  Europe  were  invaded  with  these  circulars."* 
The  circniar  was  headed  "  Caveat  Emptor."  It  contained 
twenty-four  questions,  and  every  one  of  the  answers,  ezoept 
those  which  referred  to  matters  of  record  and  routine,  like  tlM 
date,  amount,  name,  etc.,  of  the  bonds,  was  incorrect  Wb»t 
hurt  the  people  of  Toledo  most,  as  it  was  most  base  and  base- 
less, was  its  attack  on  their  hitherto  unqaeetioned  credit  and 
financial  honor.  Asking  the  qaeetion,  "  How  does  the  credit 
of  the  city  stand?"  the  circular  answered:  "Refunding  hai 
been  going  on  ever  since  1883.  The  bonded  debt  was  greater 
at  the  beginning  of  1889  than  of  1888 ;  bonds  bearing  inter 
est  at  8  per  cent,  will  become  dae  in  three  or  fonr  yean. 
The  mayor,  in  his  last  annual  message,  admits  the  inability  of 
the  city  to  pay  much  of  these  except  the  refunding."  "Will> 
ing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,"  the  anthers  of  this 
attempt  to  pull  down  an  entire  city  managed,  by  the  inter- 

■  Citf  o(  Toledo  and  lu  Natartl  Qm  Bonda,  pp.  6-T. 
*  Annual  Eeport  of  Uie  Natural  Gaa  Truiteaa,  18M,  p.  I 
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weaving  of  sach  phrases  as  ^^  ever  since  1 883/'  ^^  bonded  debt 
greater,"  "  inability  of  the  city  to  pay,"  to  create  by  insinua- 
tion the  feeling  of  financial  distrust  for  which  their  greatest 
industry  and  ingenuity  had  been  able  to  find  not  a  particle  of 
foundation.  No  modem  municipality  is  asked  or  expected 
or  desired  ^^  to  pay  much  except  the  refunding."  Capitalists 
would  greatly  prefer  that  even  the  refunding  should  not  be 
carried  on,  but  that  the  debt  should  run  along  at  the  original 
high  rates  of  interest,  which  they  regretfully  see  dwindling 
away.  The  circular  failed  to  state  that  the  city  was  borrow- 
ing money  at  4  per  cent,  to  pay  off  debts  bearing  8  per  cent. 
The  insinuations  of  the  circular  could  have  been  used  of  ^^the 
credit"  of  the  United  States,  New  York,  Paris,  London,  Chi- 
cago, with  the  same  appropriateness — with  this  exception,  that 
Toledo's  municipal  financial  credit  was  relatively  to  its  re- 
sonrces  on  a  sounder  and  more  conservative  basis  than  these 
much  more  highly  financed  cities.  The  circular  did  not  state 
that  the  proportions  of  debt  to  population  had  been  decreas* 
ing  for  many  years  past.' 

^  Toledo  has  not  two  years'  supply  of  gas,"  the  circular  said, 
"  in  all  the  territory  acquired."  The  State  Geologist,  in  his 
annnal  report  for  1890,  said  that  Toledo  would  have  no  gas  to 
supply  its  pipe  lines  or  citizens  in  1891.  In  1892  the  city 
pipe  line  supplied  gas  to  the  value  of  $168,954.46.  Three 
years  have  passed,  Toledo  wells  still  flow,  and  new  ones  are 
being  found  continually.  '^  Whatever  may  have  been  his  ob- 
ject," say  the  city  gas  trustees,  ^in  volunteering  such  a  state- 
ment, we  know  that  so  far  in  1891  it  is  untrue,  and  that 
sach  positive  declarations,  based  upon  hypothetical  conditions, 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  scientific  pretensions." '  The  State 
Geologist  also  took  part  in  his  annual  report  in  the  debate 
between  municipal  control  and  private  enterprise,  siding  alto- 
gether with  the  latter. 

The  quantity  of  gas  land  owned  by  the  city  was  put  by  the 
circular  at  800  to  500  acres.    The  city  had  650  acres.    The 

>  Citj  of  Toledo  and  Its  Natttral  Gas  Bonds,  p.  8. 
*  Toledo  Natural  Gas  Truatees'  Report,  1S90,  p.  1 . 
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circular  declared  the  life  of  an  ordinary  well  to  be  one  to 
three  years.  There  ie  no  such  limit  Referring  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  land  the  city  had,  the  circnlar  aaked  and  anawered: 

"  Cannot  other  territory  be  acquired ! 

"  Not  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  and  not  nearer  thao  the  gaa 
fields  of  Indiana." 

This  was  nntrne,  for  the  gas  trustees  had  already  been 
offered,  as  stated,  several  thoosands  of  acres  of  the  best  gas 
lands  ill  addition  to  those  they  had  bought.  Bat  the  antbors 
of  the  circnlar  did  their  best  to  make  it  true.  The  city's 
Datoral-gas  trustees  say  in  their  report  for  1890 :  "  Aa  soon 
as  the  trastees  were  prepared  to  negotiate  for  gas  wells  and 
gas  territory,  the  field  swarmed  with  emissaries  and  agents 
of  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural  Gtas  Company  to  com- 
pete with  the  trustees.  In  order  to  prove  what  had  been  pre- 
viously stated,  '  that  Toledo  could  procure  no  gas  territory,' 
no  means  were  left  untried ;  agents  of  that  company  even 
fraudulently  represented  themselves  to  the  ownera  of  gas 
property  that  they  were  connected  with  the  gas  trastees  and 
working  in  their  interest,  and  in  some  instances  introducing 
themselves  as  the  president  of  this  board.  Prices  went  up 
1000  per  cent,  in  some  iustancea  rather  than  let  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustees.  A  conspicuous  officer  of  tbat  com- 
pany, as  an  excuse  for  paying  an  enormous  snm  of  money 
for  a  gas  well,  is  reported  ae  saying, '  We  did  not  want  the 
gas  well,  but  we  had  to  buy  it  in  order  to  keep  Toledo  from 
getting  hold  of  it.'"  ' 

Referring  to  the  private  companies,  "  Are  the  people  of 
the  city  already  supplied  with  natnral  gas  for  public  and  pri- 
vate use }"  the  circular  aaked.  "  They  are,"  it  answered,  and 
goes  on;  "Why  does  the  city  want  to  go  into  the  natnral- 
gas  business,  then  %"  "  To  boom  the  lands  of  real-estate  spec- 
nlators."  This  is  a  charge  affecting  the  Legislature  and  Exec- 
utive and  State  courts  of  Ohio,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Toledo,  and  all  the  members  of  their 

■  Inntul  Beport  ol  tha  K&tartl  Qu  Tmstesa,  1890,  p.  L 
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city  government.  Burke  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  draw  np  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.  That 
art  has  been  acquired  since  his  day. 

"Are  these  bonds  of  unquestionable  validity?"  this  cate- 
chism of  libel  upon  a  community  queries. 

"  By  no  means.  Prominent  taxpayers  have  suits  pending 
attacldng  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  under  which  they 
are  issued." 

"Have  these  cases,"  the  last  question  ran,  "ever  been  tried 
OD  their  merits  t" 

"  They  have  not." 

They  had  been  tried  so  far  that  the  United  States  and  State 
courts  had  refused  on  every  ground  urged  to  interfere  with 
their  issue  and  sale,  declaring  the  legislation  authorizing  them 
to  be  valid.  They  had  never  been  tried  any  further  in  the 
United  States  courts  for  a  very  good — or  bad — reason.  The 
"  prominent  taxpayers,"  after  their  defeat  before  Judge  Jack- 
son, took  every  possible  means  to  prevent  the  case  from  reach* 
ing  a  final  adjudication.  The  invariable  rule  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  been  to  treat  as  final  and  conclusive 
the  decisions  of  State  courts  as  to  such  domestic  issues.  Dur- 
ing the  hundred  years  of  its  existence  not  a  case  can  be  found 
in  which  that  court  has  overruled  the  fixed  and  received  con* 
stmction  given  to  a  State  law  by  the  courts  of  that  State.^ 
The  only  hope  for  the  suit  of  the  "prominent  taxpayers" 
was,  therefore,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  for  their  special  profit  reverse  the  practice  to  which  it 
had  consistently  adhered  since  the  establishment  of  the  gov- 
ernment. What  they  really  thought  of  their  prospect  of  suc- 
cess in  that  effort  they  confessed  when  their  case,  no  longer 
delayable,  was  upon  the  point  of  being  reached. 

They  who  had  been  so  "  anxious  to  get  to  the  case  as  soon  as 
possible  "  refrained  from  printing  the  record,  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  putting  the  case  on  the  docket  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.     The  city  wanted  the  decision,  and  in  order 

> "  GonfiituiioDal  History  as  Seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law.**  Lect- 
ore  bj  D.  H.  Chamberlain.    0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  YotVl. 
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that  the  case  might  not  be  diemissed  for  this  fulore  to  print 
the  record,  and  &  deciaioii  npon  the  merita  be  thus  prevented, 
the  city's  gas  trosteee  advanced  the  money — $1100 — to  the 
court  printer  for  printing  the  record.  Poshed  thoa  agunit 
their  will  to  trial,  when  the  da;  came  on  which  they  moat 
rise  to  state  their  case  the  opponents  of  Toledo  folded  tbeii 
tents  and  stole  silently  away.  On  the  motion  of  their  attoi^ 
ney  the  case  was  dismissed,  against  the  protest  of  the  city. 
They  paid  all  the  costs,  inclading  the  money  advanced  by  the 
city  for  printing  the  record.  To  their  defeat  all  along  the 
line  they  did  not  want  to  add  a  formal  decision  against  tfaem 
from  the  Supreme  Coart,  which  was  inevitable.  And  they 
ran  away  to  fight  another  day. 

Another  purpose  of  these  salts  was  confessed  only  a  few 
weeks  after  this  circular  was  issued.  The  existence  of  the 
suits  was  used  to  try  to  frighten  the  city's  natural -gas  tms- 
tees  into  accepting  a  "compromise."  The  compromise  wu 
that  they  should  abandon  the  enterprise,  sell  ont  pipes  and 
lands  for  a  fraction  of  their  worth,  get  their  gas  from  the 
private  company  at  higher  rates,  and  put  the  city  in  its  power 
for  all  time  to  come.  "  It  will  be  three  or  four  years  before 
your  case  is  through  the  Supreme  Court,"  its  representative 
told  the  nataral^as  trustees,  in  nrging  them  to  accept.  "  You 
can't  sell  your  bonds,"  he  continued ;  "  yon  have  no  money." 
The  "  compromise  "  was  refused,  but  the  city's  pipe  line  had 
been  delayed  bo  long  that  the  profits  of  the  company  for 
another  twelvemonth  were  secure. 

The  demonstration  against  the  bonds  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  had  been  followed  by  similar  suits  in  the  State 
conrts.  Here  again  the  city  was  sncceesfiil.  It  was  upheld 
on  every  controverted  ground — in  the  enabling  act,  in  the  vote 
of  the  people,  in  the  appointment  of  the  trustees  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  the  issue  of  the  city  bonds.  Appeal  waa  t^en 
here,  as  in  the  United  States  conrts,  and,  as  there,  for  delay, 
not  for  decision.  To  checkmate  further  use  of  this  lawstut  to 
smother  the  law  and  cripple  the  city,  the  friends  of  the  pipe 
hoe  be^n  a  suit  against  the  antboritiee  to  force  an  iramedi- 
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ate  decifiioD  from  the  Ohio  Supreme  Coart  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  bonds.  It  was  certainly,  as  was  said  in  the  press,  ^^  a 
curions  state  of  things  when  the  defendant  is  compelled  to 
bring  suit  against  himself  because  the  plainti£E  refuses  to 
allow  trial  in  his  own  case." 

These  litigations,  the  circulars,  the  press,  were  only  part 
of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  committees  of  the  Common 
Council  was  brought  under  control,  and  induced  to  throw 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds, 
which  caused  months  of  delay.'  Effort  was  made  to  get  the 
Governor  to  appoint  natural -gas  trustees  hostile  to  the  city, 
bat  failed.  It  was  attempted,  also  without  success,  to  get  the 
Legislature  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  bonds  at  private  sale. 
Daring  all  this  controversy  the  city  was  most  fortunate  in 
receiving  the  needful  authority  from  the  State  Legislature. 
This  was  due  mainly  to  a  faithful  and  able  representative  of 
Toledo  in  that  body,  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Oriffin.  He  was  offered 
every  promise  of  political  preferment  and  other  allurements 
to  betray  his  constituents,  but  he  always  remained  faithful. 
Without  his  support  the  efforts  of  the  city  would  have  failed. 
His  services  amid  great  temptations  deserve  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  public. 

Some  of  the  devices  of  ^^  private  enterprise  "  were  childish 
enough.  ^^  A  Business  Men's  Protest "  was  published,  which 
proved  under  the  microscope  to  have  been  largely  signed  by 
men  whose  names  could  not  be  found  in  the  directory.  A 
similarly  formidable -looking  remonstrance  against  the  pipe- 
line bill  was  sent  to  the  Legislature.  It  had  1426  names ;  of 
these  464  could  not  be  found  in  the  directory,  and  over  300 
of  the  962  remaining  names  signed  the  petition  for  the  city's 
bill.  Many  of  them  avowed  that  when  they  had  signed  the 
^'  Bemonstrance "  it  had  a  heading  in  favor  of  the  pipe  line, 
which  must  have  been  changed  afterwards.  As  part  of  the 
tactics  of  misinformation,  a  report  was  published — in  January, 
1890 — claiming  to  give  the  business  of  both  the  private  com- 

>  Report  of  the  Toledo  Natural  Gas  Trustees,  1890,  pp.  S-9. 
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panieB ;  but  the  members  of  the  Conncil  Committee  on  Gu, 
wlieo  afterwards  cxaminiDg  the  books  for  the  gas  compaoy, 
foand  that  it  gave  the  receipts  of  only  one  compaD;.  A 
paper  was  prepared  by  a  citizens'  meeting  for  circulation 
among  the  inanafacturers  to  ascertain  how  mnch  the;  would 
contrihnte  towards  the  city  pipe  line;  bat  when  reported 
back  to  the  meeting  it  Iiad  become,  in  some  myeterions  way, 
a  paper  asking  the  mannfactnrers  how  mnch  they  wonld  ad- 
vance to  quite  a  different  scheme,  the  effect  of  which  wonld 
be  to  sell  ont  the  city  pipe  line  or  convert  it  into  a  maDofftCt- 
arers'  line. 

These  were  the  infantile  methods  of  men  who  coald  not  see 
the  ladicronsnefls  of  the  position  they  put  themeolves  in  by 
such  efforts  to  keep  a  business  which  they  were  constuitly 
declaring  to  be  hazardous  and  unprofitable. 

Detectives  appear  in  almost  every  scene  of  onr  story,  and 
are  as  common  in  its  plot  as  in  any  extravagant  melodrama  of 
the  Bowery  thirty  years  ago.  To  connteract  the  anonymous 
circuUrs  the  City  Conncil  sent  a  committee  headed  by  Mayor 
Hamilton — the  "  War  Mayor,"  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the 
city,  upright  and  loyal  at  all  times  to  Toledo— to  visit  the 
Eastern  money-markets.  The  committee,  in  their  official  re- 
port, state  that  they  were  assured  by  responsible  dealers  in 
municipal  securities  in  New  York  and  Boston  that  they  wonld 
bid  for  the  entire  amount  to  be  sold.  "We  regret,  however, 
to  have  to  report  that  the  powerful  and  inSuential  parties  who 
have  on  all  occasions  and  in  every  way  sought  to  obstruct  and 
defeat  the  enterprise  for  which  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds 
were  to  he  nscd,  in  some  way  succeeded  in  indacing  those 
who  intended  to  pnrchase  to  withhold  their  bids — in  fact,  no 
matter  how  gnarded  our  movements,  we  believe  that  every 
person  or  firm  with  whom  we  had  interviews  was  reported  to 
the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  in  every  instance 
where  from  our  interviews  we  had  enconragement  that  the 
bonds  would  be  bid  for,  within  a  short  time  more  or  less  in- 
fluential agents  of  opponents  interviewed  these  parties  and 
succeeded  in  changing  their  minds." 
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What  a  picture  of  ^^  high  finance,"  of  the  '^  beneficent  inter- 
play of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand/'  of  the  ^'  marvellons 
perfection  "  with  which  capital  moves  under  ^^  natural  laws " 
to  carry  its  fertilizing  influences  where  they  are  most  needed! 
The  officials  of  this  free  city  compelled  to  sneak  around  in  the 
open  money-market  under  cover  with  '^guarded  movements," 
seeking  buyers  for  its  bonds  as  if  they  were  stolen  goods! 
About  them  a  cloud  of  spies  and  detectives  reporting  every 
movement  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  the  little  handful  of  trust 
millionaires  in  their  grand  building  on  Broadway!    ^'They 

have  entered  the Bank  I"    "  They  have  just  left 's 

oflSce !"  After  each  report  the  leash  is  slipped  of  a  waiting 
death,  who  flies  away  to  run  down  the  quarry. 

The  gas  trustees  made  public  a  letter  and  telegram  they 
received  from  a  prominent  New  York  bank : 

*'Nsw  YoBK,  Noyember  S7, 1889. 

"Deab  Sib, — A  gentleman  named  '*  (naming  a  man  who  signs  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  as  treasurer),^  "  introduced  by  the  card 

of  Mr. "  (one  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York  not  otherwise  known 

as  connected  with  the  trust),  "called  on  us  to- day  and  stated  that  under- 
•landing  that  our  firm  was  on  the  point  of  bidding  on  the  Toledo  bonds, 
etc.,  he  would  caution  against  the  purchase,  as  they  were  not  legal.    Mr. 

represented  himself  as  coming  from "  (one  of  the  companies  of 

the  oil  combination),  *'  and  referred  us  to  their  lawyer  for  further  informa- 
tion. Now  as  this  may  hurt  the  sale  of  the  bonds  we  want  to  be  cautious, 
and  on  Friday  will  make  further  inquiries,  and  will  wire  you  accordingly. 
We  may  not  care  to  hand  in  our  bids  on  this  account." 

The  telegram  sent  on  Friday  is  as  follows: 

"  Nbw  Yobx,  NoTsmber  80th. 
"  Fearing  sale  of  bonds  has  been  injured,  will  not  bid  at  present." 

**That  tells  the  story,"  said  one  of  the  trustees,  "in  a  nut- 
abeU." 

A  local  bank  bid  for  $500,000  of  the  bonds,  but  did  not 
sustain  its  bid.  A  reputable  citizen,  an  ex-mayor,  wrote  for 
pnblication  in  one  of  the  leading  journals  that  he  had  been 

1  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  669. 
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informed  hj  a  well-kDown  banker  there  was  reaaon  to  belien 
8  banking  firm  which,  in  1892,  defaulted  on  its  bid  for  bonda, 
had  been  indeniDified  by  the  opposition  for  the  $5000  it 
thereby  forfeited  to  the  city,  and  for  the  profits  it  wonld 
have  made  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  With  the  city  line 
crippled  the  gas  company  wonld  pocket  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  a  milUoa  dollars'  worth  of  gas  s  year.  Five  thoasand 
dollars,  or  several  times  that,  was  a  small  insnrance  to  pay  for 
snch  a  gain. 

This  was  the  game  of  hide-and-seek  played  in  Wall  Street 
by  detectives  and  financial  stilettos  against  "simple  greens," 
who  thought  supply  and  demand  still  rule  valoee.  This  was 
the  reality  which  the  officials  of  Toledo  found  behind  the 
ontward  aspect  of  its  magnificent  baildings,  the  benevolent 
millionaires  who  look  out  throngh  their  plate-glass,  the  graa- 
diloqnent  generalizations  of  professors  about  "the  money- 
market." 

The  city  was  brought  to  the  humiliation  of  seeing  its  offi- 
cials meet  in  public  session  at  an  appointed  hour  to  open  bids 
it  had  invited  from  all  the  money  centres  for  its  bonds,  only 
to  have  the  news  fiashed  all  over  the  country  that  not  a  bid 
from  abroad  had  been  made.  This  opposition  cost  the  city 
in  one  way  and  another  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  city's  naturalgas  trustees.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  people  was  expressed  in  the  following  language 
in  a  circular  sent  ont  with  the  pamphlet  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  in  mass-meeting  to  make  a  statement  of  To- 
ledo's case  to  the  pnblic : 

"  We  have  seen  the  modem  aggregation  of  corporations — 
trusts— suppress  other  corporations  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness. But  this  Toledo  contest  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in- 
stance where  private  corporations — creatures  of  the  State — 
have  assumed  to  exercise  monarchical  powers  over  a  portion 
of  the  State — one  of  its  leading  mnnicipalities;  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  its  people;  to  seek  to  control  the  legislation  as  to 
the  laws  that  should  be  enacted  for  such  portion  of  the  State ; 
to  bribe  and  intimidate  the  votes  of  such  city  at  the  polls ;  to 
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rttempt  to  BQbddize  the  preae  by  the  nioet  liberal  expendi- 
tore  of  money ;  to  at  last  purchase,  oat  and  ont,  a  hereto- 
fore leading  paper  of  the  city,  place  its  own  managers  and 
attorneys  as  directors,  import  one  of  its  long-trained  men  as 
editor,  and  turn  this  paper  into  an  engine  of  attack  upon  the 
city,  an  attack  upon  the  city's  honor  and  credit,  characterized 
by  the  most  nnscrnpulons  misrepresentation  and  a  perfect 
abandonment  of  all  the  amenities  of  civilized  warfare." 

The  Toledo  public  felt  no  doubt  as  to  who  were  attacking 
it  under  the  convenient  anonymity  of  the  two  gas  corpora- 
tions. At  a  public  conference,  January  16,  1889,  between 
the  presidents  of  the  private  natural-gas  companies  and  the 
people  assembled  in  mass-meeting,  the  representative  of  the 
former  said  the  only  condition  on  which  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust  had  been  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  natural 
gas  in  Northwestern  Ohio  was  that  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
control  of  the  entire  business  through  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  all  the  gas  companies  to  be  organized. 

^The  trust  is  interested  in  companies  engaged  in  supplying 
natural  gas  ?"  the  president  of  the  oil  trust  was  asked  by  the 
New  York  legislature  about  this  time. 

^'  To  a  limited  extent,  yes." 

'^  Have  they  a  majority  interest  in  any  of  these  companies  1" 

"  I  think  they  have."  * 

This  was  identically  the  arrangement  by  which  the  nine 
trustees  owned  as  their  private  property  the  control  of  the 
oil  business.  At  several  later  conferences  with  the  city's 
trustees  and  the  Common  Council  the  gas  companies  were 
represented  by  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  oil  com- 
bination, the  ingenious  gentleman  who  had  managed  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  railroads  by  which,  under  the  aliaa  of  the 
American  Transfer  Company,  the  trust  claimed  and  got  a  re- 
bate of  20  to  35  cents  a  barrel,'  not  only  on  all  oil  it  shipped, 
but  on  all  shipped  by  its  competitors.  He  was  also  its  rep- 
resentative in  the  similar  arrangement  by  which  the  Cleve- 

>  Testiroonj,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  428.  *  See  p.  M, 
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land  and  Karietta  Gailroad  agreed  to  carry  its  oil  for  10 
cents  a  barrel,  to  chai^  Rice  35  cente,  and  to  pay  it  25  out 
of  every  35  cents  Bice  paid.'  He  bad  acted  in  the  same  in- 
terest thronghoQt  the  gas  field  as  well  as  in  oil,  and  his  path- 
way conld  be  traced  through  one  independent  company  after 
another,  whose  wrecks,  like  those  in  oil,  are  milestones. 

Jnly  27,  1889,  in  an  item  originating  in  New  York,  in  the 
Trihune,  a  friendly  paper,  and  given  an  extensive  cironlation 
by  news  despatches  sent  to  the  leading  papers  in  other  cities, 
it  was  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  oil  tmst  "  in  this 
city  say  emphatically  that  they  will  attack  in  the  conrta  the 
right  of  the  city  to  issue  them  " — the  bonds. 

At  the  great  meeting  of  the  citizens,  October  19,  1889,  to 
organize  a  popniar  EnbscriptioQ  to  take  the  bonds  killed  in  the 
money-market,  the  resolutions  named  the  oil  combination  is 
the  power  reeponaible  for  the  attacks  on  the  city,  and  appealed 
to  the  people  to  obecrve  that  it,  "  no  longer  content  with 
destroying  individuals  and  associations  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  moneyed  interests,  now  rises  to  grapple  with  and 
destroy  the  rights  of  cities  and  states;  we  therefore  ask  all 
liberty  -  loving  men  to  make  common  canse  with  ns  in  the 
defence  of  the  community  against  the  aggression  of  colossal 
power." 

The  aldermen  and  the  Common  Council  of  Toledo  nnani- 
monsly  adopted  resolntions,  September  15,  1890,  reqaosting 
the  State  and  Federal  conrts  to  give  decisions  as  promptly  as 
possible  in  the  enits  pending  against  the  validity  of  the  nat- 
nral-gas  bonds.  These  bodies  in  their  official  ntterance  de- 
clared that  the  oil  combination,  "  through  its  officers  and 
agents  in  the  city  of  Toledo  and  at  many  other  points  in  the 
United  States,  has  circulated  false  and  malicious  statements 
about  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Toledo  issued  for  natnral-gas 
parposes."  The  natural-gas  trustees  of  the  city  say  in  their 
report  for  1890:  "  These  injunctions  and  circulars,  althoogh 
fathered  in  the  first  instance  by  non-resident  taxpayers,  and 

■  See  p.  20e. 
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in  the  second  by  irresponsible  or  anonjmons  parties,  were 
traced  directly  to  the  oil  trust,  a  trust  having  a  large  number 
of  corporations  within  its  control,  among  which  ia  the  North- 
western Ohio  Natural  Gas  Company,  and  to  whom  the  city 
of  Toledo  may  reasonably  attribute  a  loss  of  more  than  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  already.  What  further  financial  embarrass- 
ment it  may  suffer  in  the  future  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
depravity  and  moral  turpitude  which  its  seeds  have  sown  in 
our  midst."  * 

When  the  warfare  against  Toledo  became  a  scandal  ringing 
throughout  the  country  and  beyond,  the  organ  of  the  trust  in 
Toledo  attempted  iq  make  it  appear  that  the  oil  trust  was  not 
the  party  in  interest.  But  there  was  open  confession  on  the 
record.  Its  connection  and  its  control  were  admitted  by  two 
representatives  in  conference  with  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  mayor  at  their  request  to  discuss  the  situation.'  They 
described  the  circumstances  under  which  the  members  of  the 
oil  trust  had  gone  into  the  project  of  the  Toledo  line  and  the 
project  of  the  natural -gas  business.  One  of  the  two  stated 
that  he  came  into  it  as  its  ^^  more  direct  representative."  The 
pipe  line  of  the  private  gas  company  was  built,  he  went  on 
to  say,  by  one  of  the  principal  corporations  in  the  oil  trust. 
At  the  same  interview  it  was  admitted  that  the  oil  trust 
owned  60  per  cent,  of  the  natural-gas  company's  stock. 

The  people  of  Toledo  did  not  surrender  to  this  success  of 
their  enemies  in  the  money-market.  The  bonds  which  cal- 
nmny  and  espionage  prevented  them  from  selling  at  whole- 
sale to  the  great  capitalists  of  New  York  and  Boston  they 
took  themselves  at  retail.  The  Legislature  having  given  au- 
thority for  such  sales,  a  committee  of  one  hundred  had  been 
appointed  by  the  citizens'  meeting,  October  19,  1889,  to  can- 
vass  all  the  wards  of  the  city  for  subscriptions  to  the  gas 
bonds.  "Gas  Bond  Pledges"  were  circulated,  to  which  peo- 
ple subscribed  according  to  their  ability,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $2  to  $5000.     The  employes  at  the  Wabash  Railway's 

>  Annual  Report  of  Natural  Gas  Trustees,  1890,  p.  9. 
*  Toledo  Bade,  February  7  and  27,  1889. 
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ear  ebope  sent  in  s  list  signed  bj  fifty  names  for  a  total  of 
$1102,  an  average  of  S3S  each.  The  labor  of  two  hondred 
men  for  a  week  withont  pay  was  offered  the  gas  trastees  as  an 
earnest  of  the  good-will  of  the  people.  Piece  by  piece  the 
dty's  pipe  line  was  poshed  through.  At  a  critical  moment  a 
shrewd  and  patriotic  contractor  saved  the  enterprise  by  bnild- 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  line,  and  taking  for  his  pay  the  bondi 
the  banks  wonld  not  take.  In  June,  1S90,  the  poblic  were 
gratified  by  the  annonnoement  that  their  trastees  had  eecnred 
the  means  "  for  the  coostraction  of  three  miles  more,"  making 
eight  miles  in  all,  or  nearly  one-fonrth  the  entire  line.  In 
Aagost  a  contract  was  made  for  five  miles  more,  and  so  tht 
work  went  on,  step  after  step. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

A    SUNDAY    IN    JUNE 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxions  discnssion  by  the  citizens  of 
Toledo  as  to  the  character  of  the  power  which  ruled  them 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  the  same  qaestion  arose  in  the  metro- 
politan religions  press,  bat  in  its  broader  ethical  aspects.  After 
the  petition  of  Toledo  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  control  of  its 
light,  heat,  and  power  into  its  own  hands  had  been  laid  before 
the  Legislature,  the  National  Baptist  of  Philadelphia,  in  an 
article  on  tlie  trusts,  criticised  them  as  the  prophet  Nathan 
would  have  done.  It  gave  to  that  in  oil,  ^'  of  course,  the  bad 
pre-eminence  in  all  this  matter."  ^^  This  corporation  has,  by 
ability,  by  boldness,  by  utter  unscrupulousness,  by  the  use  of 
vast  capital,  managed  to  control  every  producer,  every  carrier, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  legislatures  and  courts."  The  Eocarrd- 
neVj  the  leading  religious  weekly  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
in  New  York,  rose  against  this.  "  We  can  readily  understand 
how  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  in  the  matter  of 
these  trusts,  and  their  influence  is  a  proper  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  so  unjust  and  in- 
temperate an  attack  on  Christian  men  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  character  is  something  that  was  not  expected  from 
a  paper  bearing  such  a  name.  The  four  most  prominent  men 
in  the  oil  trust  are  eminent  Baptists,  who  honor  their  relig- 
ious obligations,  and  contribute  without  stint  to  the  noblest 
Christian  and  philanthropic  objects. .  . .  All  of  them  illustrate 
in  their  daily  lives  their  reverence  for  livfng  Christianity." 

The  NcUdonal  Baptist  did  not  submit  to  this  attempt  to 
cite  men's  creeds  to  prevent  judgment  on  their  deeds.  It 
qaoted  the  reply  Macaulay  makes  Milton  give  to  th^  «\isvi\ax 
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pleas  arged  for  King  Charles :  "  For  his  private  virtues  tliey 
are  beside  the  qtiestion.  If  he  oppress  and  extort  all  da;, 
shall  he  be  held  blameless  because  he  prayeth  at  night  and 
momiDgl"  It  held  to  its  ground,  and  cited  against  the  trnst 
the  recorded  evidence,  bnt  it  declared  it  was  "a  marked 
breach  of  propriety  for  the  Examiner  to  bring  their  private 
character  into  the  discnfleion."  The  National  Baptist,  going 
on  to  speak  in  praise  of  a  series  of  lively  cartoons  Id  Harper't 
Weekly  on  the  Forty  Thieves  of  the  Trusts  and  similar  snb- 
jects,  said,  with  some  sadness :  "  It  will  be  a  sorry  spectacle  if 
the  secular  papers  shall  bo  ranged  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
the  hainan  race,  while  the  defence  of  monopoly  shall  bo  left 
to  the  so-called  representatives  of  the  religions  press." 

Later,  March  20,  1890,  the  Ecaminer  retnmed  again  to  its 
discnseion  of  the  religions  performances  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
oil  trust  as  a  matter  of  pnblic  importance.  Of  one  of  them  it 
said:  "The  prayer-nieetings  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Chnrch  are 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  no  bnsiness  man  in  the  chnrch  is 
less  likely  to  be  absent  from  one  of  them  than  he.  His  wife 
and  children,  when  they  are  in  the  city,  come  with  him,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  for  the  whole  family  to 
take  part,  cacli  of  them  occupying  one  or  two  minutes  of  time. 
He  and  they  are  at  chnrch  every  Sunday  when  in  the  city, 
and  no  husband  and  wife  keep  np  the  good  old  Baptist  habit 
more  faithfully  of  exchanging  a  kind  word  with  the  brethrei^ 
and  sisters  after  the  regular  services  are  over.  He  dresses 
plainly,  and  so  do  his  family,  and  every  one  of  them  baa  a 
kind  heart  and  a  pleasant  word  for  all.  They  are  among  the 
last  to  leave  the  church  and  the  prayer-meeting.  Now  the 
question  is,  How  is  it,  as  things  go,  that  a  man  possessing  the 
great  wealth  imputed  to  him  should  have  so  warm  a  frater- 
nity of  feeling  for  the  lowly  in  their  temporal  conditions! 
And  is  there  not  an  example  here  that  might  well  be  iraitat«d 
in  all  the  churches  of  our  Lord  V 

In  an  addrees  on  Corporations  the  reverend  secretary  of  the 
Chnrch  Edifice  Department  of  the  Home  Missionary  Depart- 
tneot  of  the  Baptist  Church  followed  the  example  of  the  lead- 
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ing  Ohurch  joarnal.  ^'  The  oil  trust  was/'  he  said,  "  begnn 
and  carried  on  by  Christian  men.*  Thej  were  Baptists,  and,  so 
far  as  the  speaker  knew,  both  the  objects  and  the  methods  of 
the  oil  trnst  were  praiseworthy."  A  clergyman  of  another 
denomination  once  called  upon  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
trnst  to  seek  a  subscription. 

"  But,"  said  the  rich  man,  "  I  am  not  of  your  Church." 
^^That  does  not  matter,"  said  the  minister,  ^^yonr  money  is 
orthodox." 

The  secular  press  followed  the  example  of  the  religious 
press  in  treating  their  public  faithfulness  to  Church  ceremo- 
nies as  news  of  the  day,  and  part  of  the  record  of  their  social 
functions.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
DaHy  Becord  wrote  for  the  people  of  Philadelphia :  "  It  is 
not  often  that  a  millionaire  stands  up  to  lead  in  prayer,  but  I 
heard  the  president  of  the  oil  combination  make  an  excellent 
jHrayer  the  other  evening.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  $25,000,000, 
bat  he  neither  drinks  nor  uses  tobacco,  and  he  is  a  deacon  in 
Dr.  Armitage's  church.  He  likes  a  fast  horse,  and  has  eleven 
horses  in  his  stable  here.  Few  men,  however,  lead  plainer 
lives  than  he,  and  few  put  on  less  style.  He  gives  liberally  to 
unsectarian  charities,  but,  he  says,  ^  when  it  comes  to  Church 
work  I  always  give  to  the  Baptists — my  own  denomination — 
and  to  no  other  Church.' "  A  New  York  daily  described  the 
same  trustee  ^^as  one  of  the  few  millionaires  who  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  others. 
When  not  called  away  by  social  or  business  engagements,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  him  at  home  evenings.  Here,  in  his 
costly  and  well-equipped  library,  he  receives  his  visitors,  many 
of  whom  represent  the  various  benevolent  and  religious  un- 
dertakings in  which  he  is  interested.  He  has  for  years  been  a 
hearty  supporter,  financially  and  personally,  of  foreign-mis- 
sionary work,  and  no  layman,  perhaps,  is  so  well  informed 
concerning  the  details  of  it.  He  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  leading  missionaries  of  the  world,  and  his 

1  New  York  Sun  of  March  81, 1S91. 
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residence  is  frequently  the  scene  of  a  gathering  of  tbete  woit- 
ers  among  the  heathen.  He  is  now  devoting  considerable  in- 
tention to  home-missionarj  work,  a  field  which,  he  is  convioead, 
presents  splendid  opportunities  for  Christian  endeavor." 

Many  descriptions  have  been  given  by  the  press,  metropdi- 
tan  and  interior,  of  the  success  with  which  one  of  the  tmslMi 
bnilt  up  the  largest  Sunday  -  school  in  his  city  at  the  sun 
time  that  he  was  building  up  the  monopoly — leading  the  dul* 
dren  of  his  competitors  and  customers  to  salvation  with  \k 
left  hand,  while  with  his  right  he  led  their  fathers  in  theo|^ 
site  direction  financially.  The  church  where  these  men  appeir 
has  had  columns  of  admiring  description  in  the  leading  diilj 
papers  of  New  York  and  other  cities.  '^  There  are  few  wealth* 
ier  congregations  than  this  one,"  says  a  reporter  of  the  Kev 
York  Worlds  though  he  adds,  ^'the  wealth  is  elsewhere  more 
evenly  divided."  The  trustee  of  the  light  of  the  world  ^ii 
the  magnate  of  the  church,  the  centre  around  which  all  leeisr 
millionaire  lights  revolve.  Everybody  stops  to  speak  and 
shake  hands  with  him.  Everybody  smiles  upon  him,  this  mod* 
est  man  of  nearly  $200,000,000."  "  It  is  amusing,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  EagUy  ^^  to  note  the  manner  in  which  his  neighbors 
watch  him  during  the  service.  Quite  a  number  of  people 
loiter  near  the  door  to  see  him  as  he  walks  out  of  chnrch." 
"  They  are  worth  a  bit  of  careful  study,"  says  another  paper 
of  the  trustees,  ^'and  no  place  is  quite  so  convenient  as  when 
they  are  at  church.  Their  interest  in  religion  is  as  sincere  u 
their  belief  in  oil.  From  the  moment  they  enter  church  until 
they  leave  they  are  examples  that  Christians  of  high  and  low 
d^ree  might  follow  with  profit."  ''They  have  made  the 
most  of  both  worlds,"  writes  another  journalist.  The  oil  trust 
was  criticised  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  at  Chaatau- 
qna,  in  1889.  One  of  its  prominent  oflScials,  as  reported  in 
a  friendly  journal,  defended  it  as  ''a  sound  Christian  insti- 
tution ;  and  all  these  communistic  attacks  are  due  entirely  to 
the  jealousy  of  those  who  cannot  stand  other  people's  pros- 
perity." * 

>  New  Tork  Tribum,  April  28,  18S9 
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^*  In  ADDiveraary  week "  in  Boston,  in  May,  1889,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  the  seo- 
netary  said  he  had  an  annoancement  to  make.  "  It  had  been 
vrhiapered  about,"  says  the  New  York  Examiner  of  May  28, 
L880,  from  whose  friendly  acooant  we  are  quoting,  ^^that 
something  important  was  to  occur  at  this  meeting,  and  a 
tireethless  silence  awaited  the  announcement.  Holding  up  a 
letter,  the  secretary  said  that  he  had  here  a  pledge  from 
a  princely  giver  to  our  educational  causes,  naming  him  (here 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  tremendous  cheer),  of  $600,000  for 
the  proposed  Chicago  college.  .  .  .  This  statement  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  bedlam  of  applause,  shouts,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs.  One  brother  on  the  platform  was  so  excited 
that  he  flung  his  hat  up  into  the  air,  and  lost  it  among  the  au- 
dience." Eloquent  speeches  at  once  overflowed  the  lips  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  meeting,  which  was  a  delegate  assembly. 
They  sprang  to  their  feet,  one  after  the  other,  and  mutually 
siirpused  each  other  in  praising  God  and  the  giver  of  this  gift, 
which  was  equal  to  his  income  for  a  fortnight.  ^'  I  scarcely 
dare  trust  myself  to  speak,"  said  a  doctor  of  divinity.  '^  The 
coming  to  the  front  of  such  a  princely  giver — the  man  to  lead. 
...  It  is  the  Lord's  doing.  ...  As  an  American,  a  Baptist, 
and  a  Christian  I  rejoice  in  this  consummation.  God  has  kept 
Chicago  for  us ;  I  wonder  at  his  patience."  Another  reverend 
doctor  said:  ''The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  has  given  this  money  is  a  godly  man,  who  does 
God's  will  as  far  as  he  can  find  out  what  God's  will  is." 

The  audience  rose  spontaneously  and  sang  the  Doxology. 
On  motion  the  following  telegram  was  sent,  signed  by  the 
jM-esident  of  the  society : 

**Bonoii,MAjl8,188i. 

"The  Baptist  denomination,  assembled  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Educatioii  Society,  have  received  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm  and  grati- 
tude the  announcement  of  your  princely  gift,  and  pledge  their  heartiest 
oo-operation  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  magnificent  enterprise." 

The  name  signed  to  this  telegram  happened  to  be  the  same 
at  that  of  the  divine  with  whom,  when  president  oi  Ex^^\i 
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University  in  1841,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  the  laboren 
for  the  freedom  of  the  negro  bad  a  discneBion  which  ia  per 
hape  the  most  pungent  in  the  literatore  of  the  antislavetj 
movement. 

On  Angnst  30,  1841,  Henry  C.  Wright  wrote  to  Edmond 
Qninc; :  "  I  once  met  the  president  of  Brown  University,  in 
the  presence  of  several  friends,  to  converse  on  the  snbjeet  of 
slavery.  The  conversation  tamed  on  the  qaestion :  Can  a 
slaveholder  be  a  Christian !  To  bring  it  to  a  point,  addreae- 
ing  myself  to  the  doctor,  I  asked  him,  '  Can  a  man  be  a 
Christian  and  claim  a  right  to  snnder  hnsbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  to  compel  men  to  work  withont  wages, 
to  forbid  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  buy  and  sell  them,  and 
who  habitaally  does  these  things  I'  'Yes,'  answered  the  rev> 
erend  doctor  and  president,  'provided  he  has  the  spirit  of 
Christ.*  '  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  be  governed  by  the  spirit 
of  Clinstand  claim  a  right  to  commit  these  atrocious  deeds,  and 
habitually  commit  them  V  After  some  turning  he  answered, 
'  Yes,  I  believe  he  can.'  '  Is  there,  then,  one  crime  in  aU 
the  catalogue  of  crimes  which  of  itself  wonid  be  evidence 
to  yon  that  a  man  had  not  tlio  spirit  of  Christ  I'  I  asked. 
'  Yes,  thousands,'  said  the  doctor.  '  What  V  I  asked.  '  Steal- 
ing,' said  he.  '  Stealing  what,  a  sheep  or  a  man  P  I  asked. 
The  doctor  took  his  hat  and  left  the  room,  and  appeared  no 
more." ' 

The  Sunday  following  a  special  service  was  held  in  the 
churches  tbrongbout  the  country  in  behalf  of  further  help  in 
"the  new  educational  crisis."  Many  eulogistic  sermons  were 
preached  that  day  by  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  denomina- 
tion. "  And  so,"  one  of  them  is  reported  to  have  said, "  wheo 
a  crisis  came  God  had  a  man  ready  to  meet  it.  .  .  .  An  io- 
Btitution  was  bound  to  come,  and  unless  a  God-fearing  man 
established  it  it  was  likely  to  be  materialistic,  agnostic.  ...  In 
this  emergency,  and  in  God's  providence,  society  raised  np  a 
man  with  a  colossal  fortune,  and  a  heart  as  large  aa  his  foit- 

'FwaLi/to/WlumLloyiQarruiM,  Totdbg  Bit  CAifJrM,  rd.  Ui.,  di.  L,  p.  11 
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Dne."  "  Ood,"  said  tbe  Chicago  Standard^  a  religious  weekly, 
'^  has  gnided  ns  and  provided  us  a  leader  and  a  giver,  and  so 
brought  us  out  into  a  large  place." 

Another  of  the  trustees  has  poured  into  a  Southern  State 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  churches  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  millions  for  hotels  of  a  more  than  Oriental 
magnificence.  ^'  There  is  no  philanthropist,"  says  an  editor 
of  that  State,  commenting  on  these  expenditures,  ^'  who  ren- 
ders the  world  greater  service  than  the  man  of  enterprise." 
But  "  "Western  Pennsylvania,"  said  the  Pittsburg  Posty  "  looks 
more  with  awe  than  pride  at  the  liberal  difihision  of  its  wealth 
in  Florida  improvements  and  Baptist  universities."  A  daily 
paper  of  Eichmond,  Virginia,  in  an  editorial  commenting  on 
a  report  that  the  hostlery  glories  of  St.  Augustine  were  to  be 
repeated  in  Richmond,  said :  "  We  have  naught  to  remark  on 
the  tyrant  monopoly  if  some  of  its  profits  are  to  come  in  such 
a  direction.  We  could  forgive  much  that  monopoly  visits  on 
the  down-trodden,  horny-handed  son  of  toil  if  it  would  come 
with  open  pockets  proclaiming  the  era  of  luxuriant  accommo- 
dations for  all  those  other  millionaires  whose  money  we  want 
to  see  invested  in  Bichmond." 

The  next  year  after  the  Boston  meeting  the  Church  cele- 
brated its  "  Anniversary  week  "  in  the  city  which  was  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  new  college.  And  the  anniversary  closed  with 
a  jubilee  meeting,  which  filled  the  largest  assembly  room  in 
America.  ^'  All  the  church-going  people  of  Chicago  must  have 
attended,"  one  of  the  daily  papers  said.  It  was  addressed  by 
the  principal  clergymen  of  the  denomination  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Again,  as  at  Boston,  the  centre  of  interest  was 
the  gift  of  a  fortnight's  income  to  the  university.  A  telegram 
making  the  gift  conclusive,  since  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
promised  had  been  complied  with,  was  read.  Cheer  aftercheer 
rose  from  the  assembly,  and  oratory  and  music  expressed  the 
emotion  of  the  audience.  The  divine  who  made  the  closing 
speech  declared  that  he  needed  ice  on  his  head  on  account  of 
the  joyful  excitement  of  the  occasion.  The  cheers  and  the 
hand-clapping  closed  again,  as  at  Boston,  with  the  spirited  sing. 
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ing  of  the  Doxology.  Not  only  Id  the  religioiu  preee  of  all 
deoomiQationa,  but  in  the  worldly  press,  the  topic  n-as  the  beat 
of  "  copy."  The  great  dailies  gave  colnmiiB,  and  even  pagct, 
to  the  incident,  and  to  the  subeegneat  gift  from  the  eame  sonrce 
of  larger  eniae.  "  Oonapicaously  provideotial,'*  "  princely," 
"grand,"  "mnnificentcontribation,"  "maD  of  Gwl,"  weradw 
phraaes  of  praise.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Indspaidait 
■aid :  "  Tonr  correepondeDt  speaks  from  opportnnities  of  par* 
Bonal  observation  in  saying  that  pecnoiary  benefaction  to  a 
pablic  canse  seldom  if  ever,  in  his  belief,  flowed  from  s  pnro' 
Christian  sonrce."  The  only  recorded  note  of  disMDt  eame 
from  a  hambler  source.  Under  the  text,  "I  hate  robbery  u 
a  burntofferiog,"  a  weekly  bnsiness  jonmal  said :  "  The  en- 
dowment of  an  edacational  institntion  where  the  stadies  shall 
be  limited  to  a  single  coarse,  and  that  a  primary  ooans  in 
commercial  integrity,  wonld  be  a  still  more  advantageous  oat- 
let  for  snperabundant  capital.  Snch  an  institution  would  fill 
a  crying  want." 

It  was  the  last  Thursday  in  May,  1890,  when  this  great  rep- 
resentative convention  of  the  Cbnrch  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  celebrated  the  acceptance  of  this  endowment 
Even  while  the  roll  of  the  Doxology  was  still  rising  to  the 
roof  of  the  auditorium  the  plans  were  preparing  for  a  per- 
formance at  Fostoria  the  next  Sunday,  three  days  later,  which 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  Toledo,  though  just  the  opposite 
of  what  was  expected. 

Fostoria,  Ohio,  is  the  home  of  the  president  of  the  princi- 
pal natural-gas  company  in  Ohio  controlled  by  the  oil  trust 
and  leader  in  the  vendetta  against  Toledo.  A  wealthy  miller 
erected  in  Fostoria  in  18S6  a  flonring-mill,  with  a  capacity  of 
1000  barrels  a  day.  One  of  the  inducements  was  a  contract 
made  with  this  manufacturer  by  the  gas  company,  by  which  it 
bonnd  itself  to  supply  him  with  natural  gas  at  a  price  which 
wonld  be  one-fifth  what  coal  would  cost  him,  and  to  continae 
to  supply  him  as  long  as  it  supplied  any  one.  The  mann&et- 
nrer  carried  out  his  agreement  by  the  expenditure  of  $150,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  mill,  and  by  running  it  contiuoally  to 
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its  fall  capacity.  His  bills  for  gas  he  paid  promptly  every 
month.  Belying  upon  the  contract  with  the  gas  company,  the 
mill  was  built  for  natural  gas,  and  could  use  no  other  fuel.  In 
February,  1890,  the  gas  company,  dissatisfied  with  the  bar- 
gain it  had  made,  demanded  better  terms.  The  milling  com- 
pany  refused.  On  a  Sunday  morning  in  June,  '^wben,  if 
ever,  come  perfect  days,"  a  gang  of  men  appeared,  led  by 
ao  ofiioer  of  the  gas  company,  and  dug  up  and  tore  out  the 
pipes  supplying  the  mill  with  gas. 

Church  bells  of  different  denominations  were  scattering 
their  sweet  jangle  of  invitations  to  the  sanctuary  as  the 
Inmp  of  these  banded  men,  issuing  on  their  errand  of  force, 
mixed  with  the  patter  on  the  sidewalks  of  devout  feet.  Pri- 
vate grounds  were  unlawfully  entered,  property  was  destroyed, 
the  peace  broken,  a  day  of  love  changed  to  one  of  hate,  all  the 
bonds  of  community  cut  asunder,  and  the  people  turned  from 
the  contemplation  of  divine  goodness  to  gaze  at  shapes  of  greed 
and  rage.  Sunday  is  chosen  for  such  deeds,  since  the  help 
with  which  the  pagan  law,  gift  of  heathen  Bome,  would  inter- 
poee,  cannot  be  invoked  by  the  victims  on  Sunday,  and  be- 
cause on  Sunday  Christian  people  go  to  church,  and  leave 
their  property  undefended.  The  peace -ofScers  were  sum- 
moned to  arrest  the  invaders  for  violating  the  Sunday  law, 
but  before  they  could  get  on  the  ground  the  mischief  was 
done.  The  pipes  had  all  been  excavated,  the  connections 
wrenched  off,  and  the  trench  nearly  filled  up.  The  milling 
company  began  suit  for  $100,000  damages  against  the  gas 
company,'  but  a  private  settlement  was  made,  and  the  case 
has  never  been  pressed  to  trial.  The  laborers  who  did  the 
work  of  the  Captains  of  Industry  in  this  matter  were  tried  and 
convicted  at  the  County  Court  in  July,  but  by  no  process  did 
the  law,  which  is  ^'no  respecter  of  persons,"  reach  out  towards 
the  principals.  % 

This  Fostoria  incident  <!^curred  during  the  heat  of  the  To- 
ledo contest — June,  1890 — while  the  city  was  pushing  the 

1  Petitiou  of  the  Isaac  Harter  •Company  v%,  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural 
Gti  Company,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Seneca  County,  0\x\o,  3un«  \^^  \%^^. 
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sale  of  boD^B  for  its  emsDcipating  pipe  Hoe  by  popnUr  nb- 
BcriptioD  and  in  odd  lots.  Notice  had  been  already  served  on 
the  people  of  Toledo  at  pnblic  conference,  that  despite  con- 
Iracto,  charters,  franchises,  the  private  companies  would  Dot 
take  any  less  price  from  Toledo  than  they  demanded.  In 
pnrsnance  of  this,  after  the  conncil  had  fixed  the  price  in 
accordance  with  its  admitted  right,  a  circolar  was  sent  out 
containing  this  significant  threat :  "  If  it " — the  legally  de- 
clared price — "  is  approved  by  onr  castomers  we  will  know 
what  course  to  parsae." 

Even  before  the  occarrence  at  Fostoria  it  had  been  defi- 
nitely suggested  to  the  people  of  Toledo  that  in  caee  the 
conncil  failed  to  accept  the  demand  as  to  rates  in  making  the 
new  ordinance  (Jnly,  1890)  the  pipes  wonid  be  so  far  removed 
as  to  cat  ofi  the  supply  on  some  Sunday  when  no  legal  help 
coald  be  invoked.  The  possibility  of  this  Sunday  cnt-off  of 
the  fuel  supply  of  15,000  consumers  became  a  living  topic  of 
disenssioi),  public  and  private,  and  was  considered  in  all  its 
bearings  by  the  Toledo  press.  Calenlations  were  made  and 
published  of  the  namber  of  men  it  wonld  require  to  take  up 
the  hundred  miles  or  so  of  pipe  in  the  streets  of  Toledo  be- 
tween dark  and  dark  some  holy  Sabbath  day.  It  was  con- 
fessed, hopelessly,  that  they  wonld  be  more  than  the  police 
conld  handle.  "Of  course,"  as  was  said  in  the  Toledo  Blade 
by  a  leading  citizen,  "such  enterprise  would  involve  a  very 
remarkable  degree  of  both  lawlessness  and  desperation  on  the 
part  of  the  managers.  It  wonld  be  a  mode  of  withdrawal 
from  trade  quite  unknown  among  sound  bosioess  men.  But 
then  their  processes  have  been  peculiar  from  the  start." 

It  was  nothing  less  than  startling  to  Toledo,  almost  before 
the  print  on  the  types  of  these  words  was  dry,  to  hear  the 
news  from  Fostoria  of  the  Sunday  raid  there.  There  were 
those  who  declared  that  the  Sunday  violence  at  Fostoria  was 
deliberately  done  as  a  warning  to  Toledo.  If  it  were  a  warn- 
ing to  them  not  to  insist  on  the  legal  and  equitable  and  con- 
tract right  of  their  Common  Council  to  fix  the  rates  of  gas, 
it  WM  a  failure.    The  council  went  forward  and  did  its  daty. 
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If  it  were  a  warning  to  the  people  to  redouble  their  labors  to 
free  themselves  forever  from  the  possibility  of  such  thraldom 
as  that  in  which  Fostoria  and  other  cities  were  enchained,  it 
was  a  success.  The  people  heard  and  heeded,  and  in  ten 
months  thereafter  gas  began  to  flow  into  the  city  through  its 
own  pipes. 
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It  waa  remarkable  to  see  the  revival  of  the  paaeioa  of  fra»' 
dom  of  1T76  and  1861  in  the  editorials,  epeeches,  resolntioiu 
of  pnblic  meetings,  aad  the  talk  of  the  common  people  in 
Toledo  aa  in  Colnmbne.  The  example  of  "  the  heroic  liberty- 
loving  people  of  Boston  "  was  held  up  in  ever;  aspect  to  fire 
the  heart  of  Toledo  not  to  be  frightened  into  sobjection  to 
the  foreign  power  that  threatened  them.  To  resist  "  the 
domination  of  an  economic  monarchy"  was  the  appeal  made 
in  posters  with  which  the  town  was  placarded. 

"  Daring  all  the  time  George  III.'s  soldiers  were  qaartered 
Id  Boston  that  monarch  did  not  spend  as  mnch  money  to 
bring  the  city  to  terms  as  has  been  been  spent  in  this  ^ort 
to  snbjQgate  the  city  of  Toledo,"  said  Alderman  Macomber. 

"A  people  like  those  of  Toledo,"  said  one  of  them  in  the 
press,  "wlien  once  nnited  and  determined  as  they  now  are, 
cannot  be  snbjugated  by  any  combination  of  mercenuies  yet 
known." 

"  It  is  evident,"  the  Toledo  Sunday  Journal  said,  "  that  the 
people  of  Toledo  have  come  to  a  fnll  realization  of  the  tnttb 
that  the  money  saved  by  the  independent  pipe  line,  though 
great,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  ao- 
oial  and  political  issnes  involved.  It  wontd  be  a  thontand 
times  better,"  it  continued,  "  to  ntterly  bankrupt  the  city  thin 
permit  the  oil  combination  to  win.  The  fight  was  not  for  the 
present  alone,  but  it  was  for  the  present  and  future,  and  for 
all  time  to  come.  It  was  not  for  the  people  of  Toledo  alone, 
but  it  was  for  the  whole  Union,  though  God  bad  ohoeen  the 
people  of  Toledo  for  the  straggle." 
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The  Cincinnati  CommerciaUOazette  said,  in  its  editorial  col- 
amns :  '^  In  itself  the  Toledo  enterprise  is  not  a  big  one,  bat 
it  will  prove  an  object-lesson  for  the  whole  coantry.  It  will 
show  the  open  door  through  which  people  may  pass  from  un- 
der the  yoke  of  a  most  gigantic,  anscrnpnloas,  and  odious  mo- 
nopoly. And  it  will  be  surprising  if  this  does  not  extend  be- 
yond gas  and  ultimately  cover  oil.  We  are  only  on  the  verge 
of  a  revolution  that  is  as  sure  to  come  as  that  which  followed 
the  throwing  overboard  of  a  lot  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Neither  the  power  nor  the  vulgarity  of  capital  can  long  rule 
the  people." 

Numerous  letters  of  sympathy,  congratulation,  and  indig- 
nation were  received  by  the  Toledo  committee  appointed  by 
the  citizens'  mass-meeting  to  make  a  statement  of  their  case 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  were  letters  from 
chairs  of  political  economy  in  the  universities,  from  scholars 
and  students  in  history  and  politics,  and  from  men  in  affairs 
and  finance. 

The  completion  of  the  line  to  the  city  was  not  the  comple- 
tion of  the  enterprise.  Mains  had  still  to  be  laid  in  the 
streets,  and  house  connections  made.  At  every  step,  now  as 
before,  unrelenting  opposition  did  all  that  could  be  conceived 
of — in  the  courts,  the  Legislature,  the  city  government,  the 
money-market — to  block  municipal  self-help.  Great  numbers 
of  the  citizens  desired  to  change  from  the  private  companies 
to  the  city.  Over  7500  consumers  were  at  one  time,  in  1891, 
calling  upon  the  city  to  supply  them.*  The  litigation  which 
was  kept  up,  and  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  of  the  city  to  sell 
its  natural-gas  bonds  in  the  open  market,  had  exhausted  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  trustees.  But  they  showed  a 
readiness  of  resource  equal,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  to  all 
these  emergencies,  and  proving  that  public  enterprise  can 
more  than  hold  its  own  in  the  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. Contractors  were  got  to  pipe  the  streets  by  sections, 
and  take  for  pay  the  pledge  of  the  income  earned  by  the  pipes 

>  Annual  Report  of  the  Toledo  Natural  Qaa  Tmalees,  U^\,  v*  ^* 
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SO  laid.  Id  other  cases  people  waoting  the  gas  were  willing 
to  advance  a  part  of  tbe  cost  The  same  cootractor  who  hti 
faith  enough  iu  the  city  to  build  the  main  line  from  the  gu> 
fields  and  take  the  bdnds  while  they  were  under  tire  toIho- 
teered  in  the  Bame  way  to  build  the  submerged  lines  acroM 
tbe  Manniee  Kiver,  and  ten  miles  of  mains  within  the  city. 
This  was  done  at  a  moment  when  otherwise  tbe  enterpriie 
niaat  have  come  to  a  atop,  and  tbe  name  of  this  patriotic  ooo- 
tractor  is  given  to  the  public  by  the  trostees  in  their  annntl 
report  with  words  of  gratitude. 

Tbe  arooQDt  of  bonds  originally  anthorized  was  $750,000. 
The  trostees,  in  conseqaence  of  the  delays  and  enhanced  cost 
canaed  by  lawsuits  and  other  tactics  of  opposition,  had  to  incar 
a  floating  debt  of  $300,000.  The  conncil  by  ordinance  direct- 
ed the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $120,000 
to  pay  off  part  of  this  floating  debt.  Tbe  State  Circnit  Coort 
refused  to  sustain  this  action  of  the  conncil,  bnt  pointed  oat 
that  all  the  city  lacked  was  the  authorization  of  the  L^;;ialat- 
nre.  This  was  the  only  decision  against  the  city  in  all  the  liti 
gations,  and  in  this  the  State  Court  was  afterwards  overruled 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  A  bill  was  accordingly 
introduced,  giving  the  city  the  right  to  issue  $300,000  in  bonds 
for  the  floating  debt,  and  $100,000  for  the  extension  of  the  gu 
plant:  wells,  pipes,  pumpe — whatever  was  needed.  A  strong 
lobby  immediately  appeared  in  tbe  State  Capitol  to  defeat  the 
bill.  As  part  of  its  ammunition  a  pamphlet  was  circulated 
among  the  legislators,  giving  "  Facts  and  Beasone"  why  the 
Legislature  should  not  authorize  the  new  issue  of  bonds.  This 
pamphlet  illustrates  the  easy  virtue  with  which  some  lawyers 
dispose  of  themselves  to  those  who  have  the  money  to  pay 
tbem.  Two  of  its  strongest  poiuts  were  that  the  contract* 
for  which  the  floating  debt  had  been  incurred  were  let  with- 
out proper  competition,  and  that  the  trustees  had  no  power 
to  make  tbe  contracts.  This  pamphlet  was  signed  by  two 
lawyers,  one  of  whom,  before  these  contracts  were  let,  bad 
given  the  trustees  his  written  opinion  supporting  such  con- 
tracts unqualifiedly.    The  representatives  of  the  people  were 
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kble  to  exhibit  to  the  Legislature  his  written  opinion  stating 
hat  the  trustees  had  the  power  to  make  the  contracts^  and 
lad  let  them  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
tatnte  as  to  bids.  The  pamphlet  declared  that  the  court,  in 
;raiitiDg  the  injunction  against  the  issue  of  the  $120,000  of 
K>nd6  by  the  Common  Council,  had  declared  the  claims  which 
rere  to  be  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  to  be  '^  illegal' 
dad  invalid."  This  was  untrue.  The  court  had  held  only 
hat  the  city  had  not  the  power  to  issue  the  bonds,  and 
x>intcd  out  that  the  remedy  was  in  new  legislation  by  the 
$tate  to  remedy  the  want  of  power. 

Pursuing  the  tactics  of  defamation  of  the  city  and  its  au- 
horities  which  had  been  used  throughout  this  contest,  the 
Munpblet  said :  ^^  We  are  prepared  to  prove  .  .  .  that  the  con- 
aiMStors  put  in  their  bids  substantially  as  gambling  transac- 
iona,  at  such  excessive  price  that  they  thought  they  could 
Mke  the  risk  of  the  illegality  of  the  natural-gas  proceedings, 
wting  that  these  illegal  transactions  would  be  permitted  to 
[MM  without  question,  or  that  subsequent  legislation  would 
ratify  these  illegal  acts;  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  contracts 
were  taken  at  prices  more  than  double  the  fair  cash  value 
For  all  the  work  and  material  provided  for;  and  all  the 
work  and  materials,  the  claims  for  which  now  aggregate 
iboQt  $350,000,  could  have  been  obtained  in  the  open  market, 
under  valid  laws,  upon  proper  terms  of  payment,  for  less  than 
(250,000.  We  have  the  evidence  within  our  control  to  estab- 
lish that  the  work  under  some  of  these  contracts  was  actually 
ione  for  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  named  in  the 
x>ntract.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  we  can  establish,  if  per- 
mitted to  offer  evidence,  that  the  certificates  issued  by  the 
oatural-gas  trustees  were,  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
:>f  the  contracts  and  before  any  litigation  was  had  upon  them, 
bawked  about  the  streets  of  Toledo  at  from  60  to  75  cents  on 
the  dollar;  and  that  the  great  majority  of  these  certificates 
ire  now  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  who  bought  them  at  not 
to  exceed  65  per  cent,  of  their  face  value." 

The  authors  of  these  statements  were  at  once  challenged 
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bj  the  city's  gas  traetees  to  prove  them.  "  We  a&eert "  the  I 
gas  tmatees  said,  JD  a  formal  challenge,  "  that  you  cannot 
establish  the  truth  of  those  statemeDta.  We  deny  tliat  the 
facts  are  as  yon  state  them  to  be,  either  in  sabetance  or  in  I 
detail."  This  was  signed  by  John  £.  Parsons,  W.  W.  Jones,  | 
Bejoold  Volt,  J.  W.  Greene,  gas  tmstees,  and  Clarence 
BrowD  and  Thomas  H.  Tracy,  ex-gfts-tmstees.  The  city's 
trastees  proposed  that  they  and  their  accnsers  depodt  $1000 
on  each  side  as  a  forfeit  to  abide  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by 
the  three  judges  of  the  Conrt  of  Oommon  Pleas,  or  any  other 
disinterested  arbitrators.  They  placed  at  the  serrice  of  the 
accnsers  and  the  arbiters  all  the  books,  records,  and  employ^ 
of  the  city's  gas  department. 

The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  the  authors  of  tbeaa 
attacks  made  no  attempt  to  prove  them.  The  LegiiUtara 
disregarded  them,  and  granted  the  city  and  the  gas  trustees 
all  the  additional  power  to  issue  bonds  asked  for.  In  a  subse- 
qnent  proceeding  in  the  Federal  courts — the  issue  involriog 
the  validity  of  these  certificates — it  was  admitted,  contrary  to 
these  allegations,  that  the  prices  were  fair,  and  that  tfae  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  in  good  faith,  and  the  court  held  the 
certificates  valid. 

The  most  serious  crisis  in  the  contest  was  still  to  come.  In 
1892  the  gas  wells  of  the  city  began  to  do  what  the  people  of 
the  eity  will  never  do — surrender  to  the  enemy.  When  the 
oil  trust  found,  after  years  of  opposition  in  the  Legislature, 
the  courts,  and  the  gas-fields,  that  it  had  been  helpless  to  pre- 
vent Toledo  from  getting  ample  tracts  of  excellent  gas  terri- 
tory, with  some  of  tlie  largest  gas  wells  in  the  field,  and  equal 
to  the  supply  of  the  entire  consumption,  domestic  and  mann- 
fsctnring,  it  turned  to  other  tactics. 

All  about  this  territory  secured  by  Toledo  and  found  so 
productive  the  private  companies  of  the  trust  proceeded  to 
buy  or  lease  and  to  sink  wells.  The  trust  shut  off  all  its  owd 
wells,  except  those  adjacent  to  the  city  territory,  and  for  two 
years  drew  exclusively  from  the  wells  nearest  those  of  the 
cit^.    When  the  city's  line  was  completed  to  the  welU  the 
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Tolame  of  gas  was  found  to  be  largely  redaced.  It  had  been 
drawn  off  into  the  wells  of  the  opposition.  In  the  spring  of 
1892  the  private  companies  resolved  to  put  in  pnmps  to 
strengthen  the  diminished  natural  pressure,  but  to  prevent 
the  city  from  doing  the  same  thing.  Then,  with  their  pnmps 
alone  at  work,  the  pressure  could  be  so  much  further  reduced 
as  to  render  the  Toledo  pipe  line  valueless.  To  this  end  all 
efforts  were  directed.  The  newspapers  were  kept  full  of 
matter  showing  how  impossible  it  was  to  pump  gas,  that  all 
the  money  expended  in  pumps  would  be  just  so  much  wasted, 
and  that  the  companies  had  canvassed  the  matter  fully,  but 
abandoned  the  idea.  Column  after  column  of  inspired  inter- 
views filled  the  papers,  all  admonishing  the  city  of  Toledo  not 
to  commit  such  an  act  of  folly  as  .to  put  in  gas  pumps.  Then 
application  was  made  to  enjoin  the  sale  of  the  bonds  author- 
ised by  the  council  and  the  Legislature  for  pnmps.  So  month 
after  month  dragged  along.  The  bonds  remained  unsold, 
and  the  pumps  unobtainable. 

The  injunction  was  refused  both  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  by  the  Circuit  Court.  Bat  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  until  the  beginning  of 
1892.  Boston  bankers  bad  subscribed  for  a  large  block  of  the 
bonds,  but  withdrew  upon  learning  these  facts.  ^^  It  is  pos- 
sible for  the  contestants,"  the  lawyers  advised  them,  ''to  carry 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  we  understand,  they 
propose  to  do."  The  simple  assertion  of  a  purpose  to  continue 
the  litigation  was  enough  to  defeat  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 
The  payment  of  costs  and  lawyers'  fees  would  be  a  very 
moderate  price  to  pay  for  compelling  the  city's  gas  plant 
to  go  past  mid-winter  without  the  pumps  indispensable  for 
its  operation.  One  of  the  employes  of  the  private  pipei 
line,  according  to  an  account  in  one  of  the  Toledo  papers,  de- 
clared to  a  reporter  that ''  if  we  could  not  prevent  the  city 
from  putting  in  a  [pumping]  plant  any  other  way,  we  would 
blow  it  up  with  dynamite." ' 

>  See  p.  250  and  ch.  xxzi 
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Any  faithful  employ^  familiar  with  the  blowing  up  of  der 
ricks  in  the  shut-down  of  1887,'  the  explosion  in  the  indepea- 
dent  refinery  at  Buffalo,'  and  the  ^^  chemical  war"  waged  \sj 
the  whiskey  trust  against  the  ^^  outsiders"  in  Chicago*  might 
almost  be  pardoned  for  thinking  this  was  ^^  only  good,  reasoii- 
able  talk."  The  oil  monopoly  is  evangelical  at  one  end  and 
explosive  at  the  other,  and  it  has  made  both  ends  meet. 

The  people  of  Toledo  were  thus  prevented  from  getting  the 
pumping  facilities  ready  during  the  summer  of  1892  for  the 
work  of  the  winter.  Meanwhile  its  rival  had  been  secretly 
pushing  pumps  for  itself  to  completion,  in  the  hope  that  it 
alone  would  be  ready  when  cold  weather  came.  This  would 
mean  a  gain  to  it,  at  the  city's  expense,  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Late  in  August,  1892,  the  representatives 
of  the  city  found  that  two  powerful  duplex  gas  pumps  had 
been  shipped  to  the  gas-field,  and  were  being  put  in  place  by 
the  very  opponents  who  had  declared  pumps  impracticable. 
Public  sentiment  became  aroused  to  the  need  for  the  imme- 
diate purchase  of  pumps  to  protect  their  wells.  The  city 
attempted  to  use  its  income  from  the  sales  of  gas  to  buy 
pumps.  An  injunction  was  applied  for  and  granted.  This 
emergency  was  finally  met  by  having  the  gas  trustees  hand 
over  to  the  city  authorities  the  accumulated  earnings  they 
were  forbidden  by  the  court  to  spend  themselves.  The  city 
thereupon  turned  around  and  invested  this  money  in  the  gas 
bonds.  In  this  way  the  identical  money  the  gas  trustees 
could  not  use  while  it  remained  in  their  hands  was  made 
available  to  them  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Trustees,  and  coming  back  to  them.  Thus  the 
natural-gas  trustees  were  enabled  to  make  a  contract  in  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  for  pumps  to  assist  the  flow  of  gas  to  the  city. 

The  gas  pumps  are  a  patented  device.  The  private  com- 
panies, wanting  all  the  profit  of  everything,  had  had  their 
pumps  made  at  their  own  factory.  The  city  made  its  con* 
tract  directly  with  the  owner  of  the  patents.     The  result  was 

1  See  p.  164.  *  See  p.  260.  >  See  p.  %\. 
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that  the  city  got  its  pumps  in  place  in  time  to  save  the  city 
pipe  lioe,  while  its  opponents  were  delayed  by  the  inexperi- 
ence of  their  own  pnmp-makers.  This  was  the  most  critical 
period  in  onr  history.  Greed  had  again  defeated  itself.  Had 
the  opposition  gone  to  the  owner  of  the  patents  he  would 
have  been  unable  afterwards  to  take  the  city's  contract  and 
complete  it  in  time,  and  the  effort  to  make  the  city  line  value- 
lees  would  have  succeeded — for  the  time  being,  at  least.  The 
bonds  in  question  were  afterwards  held  valid  by  the  Supreme 
CSourt. 

Toledo  knew  it  was  building  wisely,  and  every  day  brought 
new  proof  that  it  had  builded  better  than  it  knew.  Its  saving 
was  great,  but  that  was  the  least  of  its  gains.  It  escaped 
tyranny  and  extortion  and  other  wrongs  which  fell  upon 
communities  in  plain  sight,  which  had  not  the  wit  and  virtue 
to  establish  their  independence.  When  the  city  pipe  line 
was  opened  in  1891  the  city  began  supplying  gas  to  its  cit- 
izens at  8  cents  a  thousand  for  houses.  The  private  com- 
panies were  charging  12  cents  a  thousand,  or  50  per  cent, 
more.  Profits  were  such  at  this  charge  of  12  cents  a  thou- 
sand feet  that  in  some  tracts  single  wells  would  repay  the 
cost  of  the  land  every  four  days  and  two  hours,  or  eighty- 
nine  times  a  year.  Since  then  the  private  corporations  have 
raised  their  rate  to  25  cents.  The  city  continued  the  rates  at 
8  cents  until  December,  1892,  when  the  rate  was  advanced 
to  15  cents.  This  advance  would  have  been  unnecessary  but 
for  the  losses  arising  from  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  city  plant. 

The  people  of  Toledo  got  their  gas  lands,  pipe  line,  and 
street  mains  for  an  outlay  of  $1,181,743  up  to  the  end  of 
1891,*  and  $1,294,467  up  to  the  end  of  1892.  In  the  canvass 
before  the  election  in  1889  their  opponents  declared  that 
$4,000,000  would  be  required. 

Private  enterprise  cannot  find  rhetoric  strong  enough  to 
express  its  contempt  for  the  inefficiency,  costliness,  and  des- 

1  AnnuAl  Report  of  the  Natural  Gaa  Trustees  of  Toledo^  1891^  p.  4. 
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potiamB  of  pnblic  enterpriee.  Prirate  enterprise  pot  at  | 
000,000  —  twelve  tiuaee  the  amoant  of  the  properly  the; 
reported  tor  taxation — the  "capital"  etock  invested  by  tb 
two  natural-gas  companiee.  The  cit;  pipe  line  was  capital-  ; 
ized  (bonded)  at  jnst  what  it  cost — a  little  more  than  a  mill- 
ion. The  city  truBtees  bnilt  a  better  pipe  line  tbau  private 
enterpriee  had  laid.  The  private  line  was  of  cheap  iron  of 
14-feet  lengths,  while  Toledo's  was  in  24-feet  pieces.  One  of 
the  private  lines  was  laid  with  robber  joints  and  in  shallow 
trenches,  in  many  places  of  not  more  than  plongb  depth.  It 
leaked  at  almost  every  joint ;  its  conrae  could  be  traced  acroM 
the  fields  by  the  smell  of  gas  and  the  blighted  line  of  v^eta- 
tion.  There  were  freqaent  explosions  from  the  escaping  gtt; 
lives  and  property  were  much  endangered.  The  ci^  line 
was  laid  with  lead  joints,  and  had  every  device  that  engineer 
ing  experience  conld  suggest  for  its  sncceee,  and  was  bo  con- 
Btmcted  that  it  could  be  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  freed  from 
liquids  interfering  with  the  flow  of  gas,  without  shnttiag  off 
the  supply — featnree  the  other  pipe  had  not.  The  action  of 
the  city  trustees  had  to  endure  the  microscopic  acrntiny  of 
friend  and  foe.  No  one  was  able  to  show  as  to  a  single  acre 
that  the  title  was  defective,  or  that  it  could  have  been  bought 
for  less,  or  to  find  any  taint  of  a  job  in  the  construction  of 
the  pipe.  A  committee  of  the  city  conncil  aat  and  probed 
for  six  weeks,  bnt  failed  to  find  any  evidence  whatever  to 
confirm  the  reported  "  irregnlarities." 

What  Toledo  will  save  in  one  year  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  cost  at  which  its  people  can  supply  them- 
selves and  the  price  the  private  companies  would  hive 
charged,  to  pay  dividends  on  $6,000,000  of  "  capital,"  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  profit  of  the  city  enterprise  is  to  be 
estimated  by  its  competitive  effect  upon  the  charge  of  the 
private  companies.  These  have  been  kept  down  in  Toledo 
much  below  the  average  of  other  towns,  where  tbey  have  been 
aB  high  as  35  cents  a  thousand.  If  the  city  had  not  supplied 
a  foot  of  gas  this  check  on  the  private  companies  would  make 
ita  pipe  line  still  a  good  investment.     The  people,  when  it  it 
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in  fall  operation,  can  pay  the  cost  of  the  system  complete  ont 
of  the  savings  of  a  few  years,  then  pay  off  the  entire  city  debt, 
and  have  a  large  income  left  for  public  buildings,  roads,  parks. 
Or  by  reduction  of  price  they  can  keep  this  sum  in  their  pock- 
ets, where  it  will  do  quite  as  much  for  the  general  welfare  as 
if  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  bank  accounts  of  non-resi- 
dents. 

The  city,  at  the  end  of  1891,  had  3299|  acres  of  gas  land. 
In  March,  1892,  forty-five  wells  were  giving  over  50,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas,  equal  to  3500  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  Its 
income  from  the  sale  of  gas  was  at  the  rate  of  $20,032  a 
month  in  winter,  and  $10,221  in  summer.  An  investigation 
made  in  March,  1892,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  mayor 
at  the  request  of  the  city's  gas  trustees,  showed  that  an  in- 
come could  be  counted  on  ($180,000)  ample  to  pay  all  ex- 
penses ($128,120),  including  interest,  rentals,  and  the  cost  of 
drilling  new  wells,  and  provide  a  small  fund  annually  ($51,- 
880)  for  the  extinction  of  the  bonded  debt.  The  committee 
said :  ^^  We  believe  that  if  the  gas  plant  is  properly  managed 
upon  prudent  business  principles  and  methods,  that  it  can  be 
made  a  profitable  investment  for  the  city  and  her  people; 
that  the  class  who  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  is  the  labor- 
ing class,  who  pay  rent  or  taxes  upon  their  little  homes,  and 
to  whom  the  matter  of  cheap  fuel  is  quite  an  item  in  the  total 
amount  of  annual  expenses;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  good  citizen  to  aid  and  encourage  this  class." 

These  were  the  results  with  a  charge  of  8  cents  a  thousand. 
Ghis  to  the  amount  of  $167,899  had  been  sold  up  to  August 
1,  1892.  Between  November,  1891,  and  August,  1892,  the 
city  earned  on  the  million  invested  the  sum  of  $150,000,  or 
nearly  one-ninth  of  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  this  at  the  low 
price  of  8  cents  a  thousand  feet.  Unobstructed  by  its  ene- 
mies and  at  the  price  charged  by  the  private  companies,  20 
cents  a  thousand,  the  city  would  pay  for  its  entire  plant  in 
lees  than  three  years. 

To  discourage  the  public  from  going  forward  with  its 
pipe  line  the  private  companies  ^^  talked  poot?^    \\i  ^w\\x\ft\« 
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view  in  the  public  press  the  president  of  the  principal  com> 
pany  said  it  had  paid  but  9  per  cent,  in  dividends  in  two  and 
a  half  years.  The  net  earnings  were  stated  to  be  ^'  about  4 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital/'  $4,000,000 ;  *  for  tfae 
smaller  company  they  were  figured  out  to  be  at  the  rate  of  i 
fraction  less  than  1  per  cent,  a  year  on  its  capital  of  $2,000,- 
000.'  ^'We  feel  sore  and  hurt  about  it,"  said  the  ''direct 
representative "  of  the  oil  combination  to  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee; ''we  have  seen  no  good  return  from  our  money." 
"  It  has  pretty  nearly  swamped  us,"  said  the  president  of  the 
company.  The  citizens  of  Toledo  were  shrewd  enough  to 
ask  themselves  how  long  their  antagonists  would  have  been 
likely  to  remain  in  a  business  which  paid  only  3  per  cent, 
and  was  as  "  hazardous  "  and  "  shortlived  "  as  they  pictured  it 
to  be.  Careful  estimates  made  by  close  students  of  the  ques- 
tion calculated  that  of  the  $6,000,000  of  paper  capital  "  in- 
vested" in  the  two  companies  which  supplied  Toledo  and 
other  cities,  $1,125,000  was  the  proportion  of  actual  cash  de- 
voted to  Toledo.  The  receipts  upon  this  Toledo  investment 
in  the  two  and  three-quarters  years  between  the  opening  of 
the  business  and  the  date  at  which,  by  the  contract  with  the 
city,  the  council  was  to  make  new  rates  (June  30, 1890),  were, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  from  the  figures  of  their  report, 
$1,300,000  greater  than  the  expenses  of  tlie  Toledo  business. 
This  is  a  profit  of  115  per  cent.  In  less  than  three  years  the 
total  investment  had  been  repaid  by  the  profits,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, enough  to  have  paid  dividends  of  5  per  cent  a  year. 
This  was  an  estimate,  but  it  was  an  estimate  publicly  made 
from  the  companies'  figures,  and  by  a  responsible  man.  It  re- 
mained unchallenged  at  a  time  when  every  cranny  of  fact  and 
fiction  was  being  rummaged  for  missiles  to  fling  at  the  people. 
When  the  citizens'  committee  sought  a  reduction  in  price, 
the  companies  pointed  to  the  small  dividend  their  stockholders 
had  had.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  had  received  bat 
a  3-per-cent.  dividend  the  previous  year,  no  business  man, 

'  R«port  to  Stockholders,  Northwestern  Natural  Gas  Gompanj,  Januaiy  7, 1889, 
^Btfori  to  Stockholders,  Toledo  l^aXuni  (Ha  C<>mv«B.i^  January,  1889. 
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their  spokesman  said,  could  ask  them  to  reduce  their  price. 
It  is  for  such  uses  that  shrewd  men  ^^ water"  stock.  The 
surface  of  the  capital  is  broadened,  so  that  even  large  divi- 
dends can  cover  it  only  by  being  spread  out  very  thin.  This 
8  per  cent,  a  year  was  on  $6,000,000  of  dilution,  representing 
a  solid,  at  the  most,  of  only  $1,500,000.  The  balance  sheets 
of  the  companies  showed  that  the  companies  had  paid  small 
dividends  for  the  additional  reason  that  a  large  part  of  their 
receipts  had  been  reinvested  in  lands,  wells,  and  extensions  of 
the  pipes  and  plants. 

The  people  are  often  assured  that  these  false  figures  of  cap- 
italization are  merely  romantic  and  do  them  no  harm,  because 
charges  must  be  governed  by  the  'Maws  of  trade."  One  of 
the  ^Maws  of  trade"  that  regulates  the  '^ market  price"  of 
such  commodities  as  transportation,  light,  water,  gas,  furnished 
by  the  help  of  the  public  franchises,  is  the  power  of  the  public 
to  regulate.  This  public  power  depends  upon  the  public 
knowledge  and  the  public  disposition.  To  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  profit  of  serving  it  has  been  only  3  per  cent, 
a  year,  when  it  has  been  nearer  50  per  cent.,  is  to  manipulate 
public  opinion,  the  most  potent  of  all  the  '^  laws  of  trade,"  for 
a  competing  supply  cannot  be  got  easily,  often  not  at  all. 

A  committee  of  citizens  were  invited  by  the  representatives 
of  the  gas  companies  to  meet  them  to  verify  the  statements 
of  the  companies  as  to  the  unprofitableness  of  the  business, 
and  the  inexpediency  of  municipal  self-snpply.  But  when 
the  committee  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  the  real  cost  of 
the  private  pipe  lines,  on  the  $6,000,000  nominal  capital  of 
which  the  people  were  expected  to  pay  dividends,  they  could 
not  get  any  satisfaction.  The  companies  would  only  give  an 
estimate.  To  the  request  for  more  definite  information,  the 
reply  of  both  companies  was,  "  We  have  not  got  the  books  of 
the  contractors;  we  have  never  had  them.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  actual  cost  of  the  Toledo  plant,  or 
any  books  to  show  it.*    We  have  no  papers  or  documents  in 

1  Ste  ch.  xzxii. 
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regard  to  the  constmction  of  this  line."  It  came  to  light  later 
that  one  of  the  companies  in  the  oil  trnst  bad  constructed  tha 
pipe  line^for  the  gas  company,  and  at  a  price  approximating 
the  large  figures  claimed.  The  company  that  built  this  pipe 
line  is  a  ring  within  the  oil  and  gas  ring,  always  on  band  lix 
such  contracts  and  at  like  margins  of  profit,  and  it  is  owned 
almost  wholly  by  the  principals  of  the  combinatioiL'  The 
people — mostly  Ohioans — who  took  the  minority  40  per  cent 
of  stock  of  the  gas  company  were  reaUy  the  ^^  simple  greens." 
All  that  was  paid  for  this  construction  by  those  who  were 
members  both  of  the  inside  ring  and  the  gas  company  came 
back  to  them ;  their  associates  in  the  minority  paid,  but  got 
nothing  back.  It  was  from  the  latter  came  the  profits  of 
this  contract  to  the  insiders. 

The  people  of  Dayton  had  a  similar  experience.  Their  nat- 
ural-gas company  demanded  an  advance  to  25  cents  a  thou- 
sand, and  met  a  committee  of  the  people  to  prove  that  the 
demand  was  proper.  Bat  it  would  not  let  the  people  know 
what  the  actual  investment  was  to  make  which  good  it 
sought  to  tax  the  people.  The  books  containing  the  con- 
struction account  were  "not  accessible."  "The  actual  cost 
to  construct  the  plant  is  what  we  most  desired  to  know,"  the 
committee  reported.  As  at  Toledo,  so  at  Dayton ;  all  private 
enterprise  would  let  its  customer-subjects  know  was  what  it 
wanted  them  to  pay ;  information  to  show  what  they  ought 
to  pay  "  was  not  accessible."  What  the  profits  were  elsewhere 
can  be  guessed  at  from  the  fact  that  in  Pennsylvania  $36  a 
year  was  charged  in  most  of  the  towns  for  cooking-stoves.  In 
Toledo  the  charge  was  $19.50  a  year. 

Almost  every  day  after  the  pipe  line  had  been  decided 
on  the  people  saw  something  done,  showing  how  well  found- 
ed their  apprehensions  had  been.  The  power  to  discrim- 
inate in  rates  the  people  saw  used  by  the  private  companies 
for  selfish  and  anti-public  purposes,  precisely  as  they  had  fore- 
seen it  would  be.    When  the  fight  for  and  against  the  city 

>See  p.  118. 
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pipe  line  was  on,  one  of  the  gas  companies  sought  to  enlist 
the  strong  men  in  their  snpport  by  making  them  special 
rates,  pursuing  the  tactics  of  divide  and  conquer.  Manufact- 
urers with  influence  useful  in  controlling  public  sentiment 
were  coneeded  special  rates.  Others  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  any  lack  of  "  loyalty  "  would  be  followed  by  pun- 
ishment. So  effective  were  these  alternating  methods  of 
boodling  and  bulldozing  that  the  council  committee  on  gas, 
in  a  subsequent  investigation,  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  any  information  from  manufacturers  as  to  their  use  of 
natural  gas  for  fuel.  What  little  they  did  secure  was  under 
injunctions  of  secrecy.  The  committee  found  that  some  were 
made  -to  pay  twice,  some  three,  and  some  even  four  times  as 
much  as  was  paid  by  neighbors  for  like  service.  The  only 
rule  for  charging  seemed  to  be  to  favor  those  who  had  '^  influ- 
ence." This  was  using  municipal  franchise  just  as  the  fran- 
chise of  the  highways  had  been  used  in  their  behalf  by  the 
railways.  An  assembly  of  divines  could  not  be  trusted  with 
such  power  over  their  fellows. 

After  the  Fostoria  incident  the  people  of  Toledo  had  an- 
other illustration  given  them  of  how  wisely  they  had  build- 
ed.  The  gas  supply  of  the  people  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
shut  off  arbitrarily  and  suddenly  in  midwinter — January, 
1891 — and  they  were  informed  that  the  company  would  sup- 
ply them  with  no  more  gas  unless  the  City  Council  would 
raise  the  price  to  25  cents  a  thousand  feet  from  10  cents. 
The  gas  had  not  failed.  The  caverns  that  discharge  gas  at 
S5  cents  a  thousand  will  let  it  come  just  as  freely  at  10  cents. 
The  council  had  fixed  the  price  at  10  cents,  and  the  company 
had  accepted  it.  The  demand  for  a  higher  price  was  close 
upon  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Columbus  com- 
pany from  $1,000,000  to  $1,750,000.  More  stock  called  for 
more  dividends,  and  this  was  one  way  to  get  it — to  strike  this 
sudden  blow,  and  then  to  say,  after  the  manner  of  Silas  Wegg, 
"Undone  for  double  the  money!"  It  was  for  the  power  to 
do  this  at  Toledo,  to  preserve  the  power  of  doing  it  every- 
where else,  that  hell  and  earth  were  being  moved  \u  Toledo 
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to  prevent  the  people  from  serving  themselves  and  setting  m 
example  to  the  rest  of  America.  In  the  same  way  the  gai 
was  turned  off  at  Sidney,  Ohio,  and  not  turned  on  again 
until,  upon  the  application  of  the  mayor,  the  company  wm 
ordered  to  do  it  by  the  courts.  '^  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  here,"  the  press  reported,  '^and  it  is  feared  that 
several  deaths  will  result  from  exposure." 

The  people  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
criticisms  in  the  Toledo  organ  on  the  municipal  water  snpplj. 
Monopoly  must  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  or  be  over- 
borne by  the  ever-recuperating  resentment  which  rises  against 
it,  freshened  with  each  new  day.  Nature  hates  monopoly, 
says  Emerson.  The  studied  attack  on  the  city  water  works 
was  believed  to  be  meant  to  prepare  the  people  to  intrust 
that  as  well  as  the  gas  supply  to  the  trust's  ''  sound  bosinesB 
men"  and  "  private  enterprise." 

Finding  that  the  council  would  not  bend  to  the  demands 
as  to  rates,  and  that  the  people  were  too  resolute  to  be  in  anj 
way  diverted  from  their  pipe  line,  Toledo  was  given  some 
such  doses  as  could  be  ventured  upon  of  the  Fostoria  and 
Columbus  medicine.  The  company  shut  gas  off  from  those 
who  would  not  pay  the  increased  rate.  It  deprived  public 
institutions  of  their  fuel.  It  refused  to  supply  gas  to  a  new 
public  school  whose  building  was  planned  for  natural  gas.  As 
the  city's  pipe  line  was  not  completed,  the  children  had  to  go 
cold.  The  winter  of  1891-2  was  the  first  winter  the  city's 
pipe  line  was  in  operation.  With  the  first  cold  snap,  at  the 
end  of  November,  great  distress  and  danger  were  brought 
upon  the  people  by  a  lawless  act,  done  secretly  by  some  un- 
known person  to  the  city's  pipe  line.  One  of  the  main  pipes 
in  the  gas-field,  through  which  fiowed  the  product  of  two  of 
'^  the  largest  gas  wells,  was  disconnected,  so  that  its  gas  could  no 
longer  reach  Toledo.     Who  did  this  was  never  discovered.* 

Defeat,  final  and  irrevocable,  crowned  the  unvarying  series 
of  defeat  which  the  private  companies  had  suffered  every- 

*  See  cba.  Ix.  aud  xxu. 
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where  and  in  everything — in  pnblic  meetings,  in  the  Legislat- 
ut^  in  the  gas-fields,  at  the  polls,  in  the  courts,  in  the  sale  of 
the  bonds,  and  in  the  competition  with  the  city.  The  City 
Goancil  of  Toledo,  advised  by  its  lawyers  that  it  could  recover 
damages  from  those  responsible  for  the  losses  brought  upon 
the  city  by  the  opposition  to  its  pipe  line,  has  had  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose.  April  14,  1893,  City  Solicitor 
Bead  began  proceedings  to  recover  $1,000,000  damages  from 
members  of  the  oil  combination  and  the  various  individuals 
who  had  been  used  as  stalking-horses  in  the  campaign.  At 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  several  citizens  of 
the  ^Mnflnential"  persuasion  assisted  the  mayor  in  trying  to 
coax  and  bully  the  council  to  abandon  the  suit,  but  without 
success.  The  council  were  threatened  with  a  financial  boy- 
cott to  prevent  the  sale  in  future  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the 
city,  but  it  refused  to  be  terrorized. 

April  8, 1893,  the  natural-gas  trustees  of  Toledo  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  able  to  give  formal  notice  to  the  city  auditor 
that  no  taxes  need  be  levied  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  gas  bonds, 
as  it  ^^  can  easily  be  met  from  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  natural  gas."  The  city  pipe  line  was  on  a  paying  basis 
at  last  Toledo  had  vindicated  its  claim  to  be  a  free  city.  The 
completion  of  the  enterprise  had  been  delayed  three  years.  A 
loss  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  had  been  laid  on  the 
dty,  but  its  victory  was  worth  many  times  that.  Toledo's 
victory  showed  the  country,  in  full  and  successful  detail,  a 
plan  of  campaign  of  which  Columbus  had  merely  given  a  hint. 
It  was  not  a  local  affair,  but  one  of  even  more  than  national 
importance,  for  the  oil  combination  has  invaded  four  conti- 
nents. This  struggle  and  its  results  of  good  omen  will  pass 
into  duly  recorded  history  as  a  warning  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  people  everywhere  who  wish  to  lead  the  life  of  the 
commonwealth. 

NoTB. — ^For  the  year  ending  December  81, 1898,  the  city  trustees  report 
that  they  sold  gas  to  the  amount  of  $139,066.  The  city  owns  5433  acres 
of  gas  territory,  and  has  85  wells,  73  miles  of  pipe  ouUide  the  city,  and  91 
miles  in  the  city.     Since  the  gas  begun  to  flow  the  salca  have  o^movivvVvd  U^ 
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$888,540.  Out  of  the  receipts  the  debt  has  been  reduced  $00,000,  besidsi 
refunding  $67,000  to  those  who  advanced  the  money  for  piping  the  streeti 
While  doing  this  the  plant  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  The  dtj 
accomplished  this  while  charging  the  people  but  15  cents  a  thousand,  wUk 
the  gas  companies  of  the  trust  charged  25  cents  a  thousand.  Had  the 
city  been  permitted  to  act  without  obstruction,  the  cost  of  the  gas  pbot 
would  have  been  long  since  fully  paid,  and  the  price  of  gas  made  still 
lower  J 

^See  ch.  zzx. 
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How  to  control  the  men  who  control  the  highways? 

The  railroads  have  become  the  main  rivers  of  trade  and 
travel)  and  to  control  them  has  become  one  of  oar  hardest 
problems  in  the  field  where  politics  and  industry  meet.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  exhorted  Parliament  "  not  to  forget,  in 
l^slating  npon  this  subject,  the  old  idea  of  the  King's  High- 
way." But  here,  as  well  as  there,  the  little  respect  paid  by 
the  Legislature  at  first  to  this  idea  soon  vanished.  In  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  America,  the  State,  in  giving  some  citi- 
zens the  right,  for  their  private  profit,  to  take  the  property 
of  others  by  force,  legally,  for  railways,  began  by  limiting 
strictly  the  power  so  acquired.  Then,  passing  under  the  con- 
trol of  that  which  it  had  created,  the  State  abandoned  its  at- 
tempts to  control.  Now  the  State  is  retracing  its  way,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  struggling  painfully  to  recover  its 
lost  authority.  In  the  first  English  charters  there  were  the 
minutest  regulations  as  to  freight  and  passenger  charges,  and 
the  right  of  citizens  generally  to  put  their  own  cars  on  the 
tracks  was  sacredly  guarded. 

The  railroads  became  too  strong  to  submit  to  this,  and  the 
success  with  which  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  were  ap- 
plied to  the  abolition  of  the  old-fashioned  restraints  on  trade 
bred  a  furor  against  any  social  control  of  industry.  These 
limitations  were  left  out  of  new  charters,  and  for  fair  play 
were  revised  out  of  the  old  charters.  After  a  brief  dream  of 
this  IcnMez  /aire,  England  began,  in  1844,  investigating  and 
legislating,  and,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiments  and 
failures,  established  the  railway  commission  in  1873.     This 
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was  a  Btep  forward,  bat  baa  Dot  proved  the  solrent  it  wm 
expected  to  be.  The  expense  of  getting  a  decisioa  txva 
the  coromiseion  and  the  courts  to  which  the  road  can  appal 
from  the  commisBion  has  frightened  people  from  making  eom- 
plainta.  "A  complainant,"  Bays  Hadley,  "is  a  marked  nun, 
and  the  commission  cannot  protect  him  against  the  vengeaim 
of  the  railroads.  A  town  fares  no  better  .  .  .  even  the  [Briti>h] 
War  Department  is  afraid.  It  has  grievances,  bnt  it  dare*  not 
make  them  public  for  fear  of  reprisals." ' 

The  coarse  of  events  in  the  TJnited  States  was  mach  the 
same.  The  first  railroad  powers  were  carefully  limited.  The 
early  charters  regolated  the  chai^^  limited  the  profits,  gave 
citizens  the  right  to  pnt  their  private  carriages  on  the  road, 
and  reserved  to  the  State  the  right  to  take  possessioD  of  the 
railroad  npon  proper  payment.  Bat  as  early  j^  1846  the  rail- 
roads had  grown  strong  enough — in  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
Btitation  of  New  York,  for  example — to  secure  an  almost  com- 
plete surrender  of  these  public  safeguards.' 

Bnt  it  was  seen  immediately  in  America,  as  in  England, 
that  the  new  institution  could  not  be  left  in  the  ancontrolled 
hands  of  individuals.  It  created  simnltaneoosly  two  revolu- 
tions, each  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  modem  civiliza 
tion.  It  made  the  steam-engine  master  in  transportation,  as 
it  had  already  become  in  manufacturing.  It  made  the  public 
highways  the  private  property  of  a  few  citizens.  An  agita 
tion  arose  among  the  people — to-day  stronger  because  more 
necessary  than  ever — and  they  began  to  seek  what  they  have 
not  yet  found ;  means  of  regulating  the  relatione  between  new 
rich  and  new  poor,  and  protecting  the  private  interests  of  all 
irom  the  private  interests  of  the  few  who  had  this  double 
sovereignty.  As  early  as  1857  New  York  established  a  com- 
misBion  for  the  regulation  of  the  railways.  Bnt  the  railroads 
within  a  year  procured  a  law  abolishing  it,  bribing  the  lead- 
ing commissioner  to  make  no  opposition  in  consideration  of 

■  Railroad  TVan^mrtation,  bj  Arthur  T.  HvlleT.     O.  P.  Fatnun's  Son*,  IS8C. 
'  Speech  of  Snura  Sterne,  New  York  Auemblj  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  IBTS,  pf. 
98-iiS. 
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receiving  from  them  $25,000,  the  whole  amount  of  his  salary 
for  five  years.  "  I  was  the  attorney  of  the  Erie  Railway  at 
that  time ;  I  specially  used  to  attend  to  legislation  that  they 
desired  to  effect  or  oppose.  ...  I  remember  the  appointment 
of  that  commission.  .  . .  We  agreed  that  if  they ''  (the  leading 
railroad  commissioner)  '^  would  not  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
law  we  would  pay  $25,000,  and  have  done  with  the  com  mis- 
don  ;  it  was  embarrassing. .  .  .  The  law  was  repealed,  and  we 
paid  the  money,  I  think."  ^'  If  the  commission  had  been  a 
useless  one,"  said  the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  before  the  Legislative  Committee,  ^'  the  railroads 
would  not  have  parted  with  their  money  to  get  rid  of  it."  * 

Thirty  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  had  es- 
tablished commissions  or  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  railroads 
before  Congress,  in  1887,  used  its  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  and  passed  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  law,  establishing  the  National  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  protect  the 
people.  Congress  did  not  act  until  1887,  although  for  years 
different  sections  of  the  public,  in  their  efforts  to  find  a  cure 
for  the  new  evils  which  had  come  with  the  new  good,  had 
sought  to  set  in  action  their  representatives  in  Washington. 
The  "  Granger  movement "  of  1871, 1872,  and  1873,  with  its 
"  Granger  legislation  "  by  the  States  against  the  railroads,  is 
one  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  waves  of  public  commotion 
over  this  problem  which  took  on  its  acutest  form  in  the  oil 
regions.  Illinois,  California,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Bhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  established  railway  com- 
missions, or  put  stringent  regulations  on  the  statute-books  at 
this  time.  Public  opinion  did  not  cease  to  demand  action  by 
the  national  government  under  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  and  became  clam- 
orous. Petitions  poured  in  by  the  hundreds,  public  meetings 
were  held,  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade  and 
anti -monopoly  conventions  passed  resolutions  of  urgency. 

>  Tefltimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  " Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  2'I2a-24  «Ad 
p.  8900. 
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This  was  one  of  the  main  issaes  in  the  election  of  the 
Congress. 

Bepresentative  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  in  his 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  May  16,  1876,  and  as! 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  resolution  for  the  appoini 
of  a  committee  of  five  to  investigate  the  charges  that  ^^  maB] 
industries  are  crippled  and  threatened  with  extreme  prostn*! 
tion  "  by  the  discrimination  of  the  railroads,  and  to  report  i 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  This  was  the 
first  move  to  reopen  in  Congress  the  great  question,  first  on 
the  order  of  the  day  both  in  England  and  in  America,  which 
had  been  smothered  by  the  Committee  of  Commerce  of  1878. 
It  required  unanimous  consent  to  bring  the  resolution  before 
the  House. 

'^  Instantly,"  said  Bepresentative  Hopkins,  in  describing  the 
occurrence  afterwards,*  "  I  heard  the  fatal  words  ^  I  object' 
The  objector  was  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Cleveland."  Other 
members  appealed  to  Mr.  Pajme  to  withdraw  his  objection. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House:  "Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  withdraw  his  objection  ?" 

Mr.  Payne  :  "  I  do  not." 

In  a  private  conference  which  followed  between  Bepresen- 
tative Payne  and  Bepresentative  Hopkins,  the  former  said,  as 
Mr.  Hopkins  relates :  "  What  he  objected  to  in  my  resolution 
was  the  creation  of  a  special  committee ;  but  if  I  would  again 
offer  it  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce he  would  not  object.  I  thought  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing reasonable  in  his  objection.  A  special  committee  would 
probably  require  a  clerk,  which  would  be  an  expense.  He 
looked  to  me  so  like  a  frugal  Democrat,  who  had  great  confi- 
dence in  the  regular  order  of  established  committees  and  did 
not  want  the  country  to  be  taxed  for  clerks  attending  to  the 
business  of  special  committees — I  say  that  he  so  impressed 
me  that,  as  the  record  will  show,  I  adopted  his  suggestion." 

When  the  Committee  of  Commerce  to  which  the  investi- 

»  New  York  Herald,  3wi>3.w^  \^,  \%^. 
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ion  was  accordingly  referred   began  its  investigation,  a 

imber  of  the  oil  combination,  not  then,  as  later,  a  mem- 

of  the   Senate,  took  his  seat  by  the  ear  of  the  chair- 

I,  who  was  from  his  State,  '^  presiding,"  as  the  oil  pro- 

loers  said  in  a  public  appeal,  ^^  behind  the  seat  of  the  chair- 
."  '    The  financial  officer  of  the  oil  combination  was  called 

a  witness,  but  refused  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  com- 
'  mittee  as  to  the  operations  of  the  company  or  its  relations 
with  the  railroads.  The  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Kailroad  also  refused  to  answer  questions.  On  the4)lea  of 
needing  time  to  decide  how  to  compel  these  witnesses  to 
answer,  the  committee  let  the  railroad  vice-president  go  until 
he  should  be  recalled.  But  the  committee  never  decided, 
and  the  witnesses  were  never  recalled.  The  committee  never 
reported  to  Congress,  made  no  complaint  of  the  contempt  of 
its  witnesses,  and  the  investigation  of  1876,  like  that  of  1872, 
came  to  a  mute  and  inglorious  end. 

When  Representative  Hopkins  applied  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  for  the  testimony,  he  was  told,  to  his  amazement, 
that  it  could  not  be  found.  '^  Judge  Beagan,"  he  relates,' 
'*  who  was  a  stanch  friend  of  the  bill " — for  the  regulation  of 
the  railroads — ''and  very  earnest  for  the  investigation,  and 
who  at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  told  me  that 
it  had  been  stolen." ' 

Eight  years  after  "  I  object "  the  people  of  Ohio  were  a 
suppliant  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  be- 
lieved that  their  dearest  rights  had  been  violated,  and  they 
prayed  for  redress  to  the  only  body  which  had  power  to  give 
it.  Officially  by  the  voice  of  both  Houses  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  governor,  unofficially  by  the  press,  by  the  public 
appeals  of  leading  men,  by  the  petitions  of  citizens,  press,  lead- 
ers, and  people,  regardless  of  party,  the  commonwealth  asserted 
that  the  greatest  wrong  possible  in  a  republic  had  been  done 
their  members,  and  sued  for  restitution.    They  declared  it  to 

*  Appeal  to  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Petroleum  Producers*  Union, 
IS78.    Trusto,  Congress,  1888,  p.  364. 

•  New  York  Herald^  January  19,  1884.  '  See  ch.  vu. 
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be  their  belief  that  against  their  will,  as  the  result  of  violi&i 
of  the  laws,  a  man  had  taken  their  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Ai 
United  States  who  was  not  their  senator,  that  they  had  be^  it 
nied  representation  by  the  senator  of  their  choice ;  and  tlMf 
demanded  that,  in  accordance  with  inmiemorial  usage,  the  01^ 
idence  they  had  to  offer  should  be  examined,  and  their  i^ 
of  representation  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  restoni 
to  them,  if  it  should  be  found  to  have  been  taken  from  then. 
After  the  Legislature  had  examined  sixty-four  witneBses^  die 
Ohio  House  of  Eepresentatives  resolved  that  ^'  ample  testimooy 
was  adduced  to  warrant  the  belief  that  .  .  .  the  seat  of  Hemj 
B.  Payne  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  purchased  by  die 
corrupt  use  of  money."  The  Ohio  Senate  charged  that  ^die 
election  of  Henry  B.  Payne  as  Senator  of  the  United  Statee 
from  Ohio  .  .  .  was  procured  and  brought  about  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  money,  .  .  .  and  by  other  corrupt  means  and  prM- 
tices." 

Both  Houses  passed  with  these  resolutions  an  urgent  requot 
for  investigation  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.* 

Mr.  Payne's  election  by  the  Legislature  was  a  thnnder-dip 
to  the  people  of  Ohio.  They  did  not  know  he  was  a  candidate. 
Who  was  to  be  United  States  Senator  was  of  course  one  of 
the  issues  in  the  election  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1884,  and 
the  Democratic  voters  who  elected  the  majority  of  that  Leg- 
islature had  sent  them  to  the  State  Capitol  to  make  Greorge 
H.  Pendleton  or  Durbin  Ward  senator.  One  of  the  leading 
newspaper  men  of  the  State  testified :  "  I  went  over  the  entire 
State  during  the  campaign.  .  .  .  Out  of  the  eighty-eight  coun- 
ties I  attended  fifty-four  Democratic  conventions  and  wrote 
them  up,  giving  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as  nearly  as  I 
could,  and  during  that  entire  canvass  I  never  heard  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature  say  that  he  was  for  Henry  B.  Payne 
for  United  States  Senator ;  but  every  man  I  ever  talked  with 
was  either  for  George  H.  Pendleton  or  General  Ward.  I 
think  out  of  the  Democratic  candidates  throughout  the  State 

1  Report  No.  1490,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Congrese,  1886,  p.  1. 
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t  conversed  with  at  least  two-thirds  of  them." '  As  was  after- 
ivards  stated  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
r^epresentatives  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  ^^He  was  in  no  wise 
publicly  connected  with  the  canvass  for  the  Senate,  nor  had 
She  most  active,  honorable,  and  best-posted  politicians  in  the 
State  heard  his  name  in  connection  with  the  senatorial  office 
intil  subsequent  to  the  October  election  [of  the  Legislature]. 
Se  was  absolutely  without  following."' 

The  Democratic  constituencies  sent  their  legislators  to  vote 
for  Pendleton  and  Ward,  but  between  the  receipt  and  the  ex- 
)eation  of  this  trust  from  the  people  a  secret  charm  was  put 
k>  work  of  such  a  potency  that  the  people  woke  up  to  find 
diat  the  representative  who  had  betrayed  them  in  Congress  in 
1876  was  their  senator,  instead  of  one  of  their  real  leaders. 
rhe  people  had  been  digging  oil  wells  for  twenty  years  that 
ill  the  value  might  flow  into  the  bank  accounts  of  a  few  inter- 
septors ;  they  had  been  building  railroads  and  pipe  lines  that 
bheir  business  and  property  might  be  transported  into  the 
same  hands;  they  had  organized  agitation  and  conducted  a 
national  anti-monopoly  campaign  all  over  the  country,  only  to 
see  the  men  who  were  to  have  been  investigated  take  com- 
oiand  of  the  inquiry.  The  people  had  had  enough  such  expe- 
rience not  to  be  surprised  that  when  they  started  to  make  a 
beloved  leader  senator  it  was  their  enemy  who  came  out  of 
die  voting  mill  with  the  senatorial  toga  upon  his  shoulders. 
Bat  terrible  was  the  moral  storm  that  broke  forth  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ohio.  The  votes  they  had  thrown, 
like  roses  to  garland  the  head  of  a  hero,  had  been  transformed 
as  they  went,  by  a  black  magic,  into  missiles  of  destruction,  and 
had  fallen  upon  him  like  the  stones  that  slew  Stephen. 

The  press,  without  regard  to  party,  gave  voice  to  the  popu- 
lar wrath.  Scores  of  the  Democratic  newspapers  of  Ohio 
went  into  mourning.  One  of  them  said :  "  The  whole  Dem- 
ocratic Legislature  was  made  rotten  by  the  money  that  was 

>  Teetimonj,  Appendix  to  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  67th  General  Assembly,  1886,  vol.  Ixxxii.,  p.  499. 

•  Beport  Na  1490,  United  Sutea  Senate,  49th  Confess,  \d^^,  p.  ^. 
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used  to  bny  and  sell  the  metubere  like  so  many  6lieei>."  Many 
representative  Democrats  of  the  State  privately  and  pnbUdj 
declared  their  belief  in  the  charges  of  cormptton.  AUn 
Ot.  Tharman,  who  had  been  a  senator  and  representative  at 
Waahington,  said :  "  There  is  something  that  shockB  me  in  the 
idea  of  crushing  men  like  Pendleton  and  Ward,  who  han 
devoted  the  best  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  maintenance  of 
Democracy,  by  a  combination  against  them  of  personal  hatred 
and  overgrown  wealth.  ...  I  want  to  see  all  the  Democrati 
have  a  fair  chance  according  to  their  merits,  and  do  not  wast 
to  see  a  political  catthroat  bossism  inangarated  for  the  benefit 
of  a  cloae  party  corporation  or  syndicate."  Again  he  said : 
<*  Syndicates  parchase  the  people's  agents,  and  honest  men 
stand  aghast." ' 

It  was  the  "  irony  of  fate "  that  this  Legislatnre,  like  the 
44th  Congress,  had  been  specially  elected  to  represent  opposi- 
tion to  monopolies.  Of  course  the  Legislature  that  had  done 
this  tiling  was  not  to  be  persaaded,  bullied,  or  shamed  into 
any  step  towards  exposure  or  reparation.  But  the  people, 
usually  so  forgetful,  nursed  their  wrath.  They  made  the  scan- 
dal the  issue  of  the  next  State  election,  and  pnt  the  Le^la- 
ture  iuto  other  hands.  The  new  Legislature  then  forwarded 
formal  charges  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  a  de- 
mand for  an  investigation.  The  State  of  Ohio  made  its  eol- 
ema  accusation  and  prayer  for  an  investigation  throagh  all 
the  organs  of  ntterauce  it  had:  the  prees  of  both  parties; 
honored  men,  both  Republican  and  Democratic;  both  Houses 
of  the  State  Legislature  and  its  senator  whose  seat  was  unchal- 
lenged— an  aggregate  representing  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  The  Hon.  John  Little  and  the  Hon.  Benja- 
min Butterworth,  former  Attorney  -  General  of  Ohio,  both 
members  of  Congress,  had  been  delegated  to  present  the  case 
of  the  State.  They  made  formal  charges,  baaed  on  evidence 
given  under  oath  or  communicated  in  writing  by  repatable 
citizens,  who  were  willing  to  testify  under  oath.    None  of  the 

'  Report  No.  1490.  Dniled  autet  Seok^fc^VWa  OOT^«»,\Mfc,w.M,  78. 
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matter  was  preeented  on  mere  hearsay  or  minor.'  No  charge 
was  made  to  connect  Senator  Payne  personally  with  the  cor- 
raption.  His  denials  and  those  of  his  friends  of  any  partici- 
pation  by  him  were  therefore  mere  evasions  of  the  actual 
charge — that  his  election  had  been  corruptly  procured  for 
him,  not  by  him.  The  substance  of  their  accusation,  as  con- 
tained  in  their  statement  and  the  papers  forwarded  by  the 
Legislature,  was  as  follows : ' 

That  among  the  chief  managers  of  Mr.  Payne's  canvass,  and 
ihcee  who  controlled  its  financial  operations,  were  four  of  the 
principal  members  in  Ohio  of  the  oil  trust :  its  treasurer,  the 
vice-president  of  one  of  its  most  important  subordinate  com- 
panies, its  Cincinnati  representative,  and  another — ^all  of  whom 
were  named. 

That  one  of  these  four,  naming  him,  who  was  given  the 
financial  management  of  the  Payne  campaign  at  Columbus, 
carried  $65,000  with  him,  '^  next  to  bis  skin,"  to  Columbus 
to  use  in  the  election,  as  he  had  stated  to  an  intimate  friend 
whose  name  would  be  given. 

That  the  cashier  of  the  bank  in  Cleveland,  where  the  treas- 
urer of  the  oil  combination  kept  one  of  his  bank  accounts, 
would  testify  that  this  money  was  procured  on  a  check  given 
by  this  treasurer  of  the  oil  trust  to  another  of  its  officials,  and 
passed  over  by  him  to  its  Cincinnati  agent,  who  drew  out  the 
cash. 

That  the  back  room  used  by  the  Payne  manager  at  Colum- 
bus as  his  office  displayed  such  large  amounts  of  money  in 
plain  view  that  it  looked  like  a  bank,  and  that  the  employe 
who  acted  there  as  his  clerk  stated  upon  his  return  home  that 
he  had  never  seen  so  much  money  handled  together  in  his 
life. 

That  a  prominent  gentleman,  going  to  the  room  used  by  the 
Payne  managers  for  a  '^  converter,"  had  said  that  he  saw  '^  can- 
vas bags  and  coin  bags  and  cases  for  greenbacks  littered  and 

■  Report  No.  1490,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Congress,  1886,  p.  58. 
*Same,  pp.  87,  40,  66;  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  106,  United  States  Senate, 
49th  Congress,  1886,  pp.  32, 46,  214,  and  pamm. 
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scattered  around  the  room  and  on  the  table  and  on  the  flov 
.  .  .  with  something  green  sticking  ont,"  which  he  foond  li 
be  money. 

That  members  who  had  been  earnest  snpporten  of  Pendk* 
ton  were  taken  one  by  one  by  certain  guides  to  this  room 
which  looked  like  a  bank,  and  came  out  with  an  intense  aad 
suddenly  developed  dislike  of  civil-service  reform  (Mr.  Pen- 
dleton's measare),  and  proceeded  to  vote  for  Mr.  Payne ;  aad 
that  these  conversions  were  uniformly  attended  with  thrifii 
sudden,  extensive,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  their  known 
means  of  making  money  as  to  be  a  matter  of  remark  among 
their  neighbors ;  and  that  ^^  the  reasons  for  the  change  (<rf 
vote)  were  kept  mainly  in  this  room,  passed  by  delivery,  and 
could  be  used  to  buy  real  estate." 

That  this  use  of  money  in  large  amounts  to  procure  the 
sudden  conversions  of  Pendleton  legislators  to  Payne  would 
be  shown  by  numerous  witnesses,  generally  Democrats,  several 
of  them  lawyers  of  great  distinction  and  high  ability. 

That  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  principal  Democratic 
journal  in  Ohio  bad  stated,  as  was  sworn  to,  that  he  had  spent 
$100,000  to  elect  Payne,  and  that  it  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  get  those  representatives  and  senators  to  vote  for 
Payne,  and  they  had  to  be  bought.  ^^  It  took  money,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it,  to  satisfy  them,"  and  be  complained  that  the 
oil  trust  had  not  reciprocated  in  kind.  This  statement  was 
made  by  one  of  his  editorial  writers,  who  after  making  it  was 
discharged.  The  latter  subsequently  put  it  into  the  form  of 
an  affidavit. 

That  Senator  Pendleton  would  testify  that  more  than 
enough  of  the  legislators  to  give  him  the  election  had  been 
pledged  to  him. 

That  the  number  of  members  of  the  Ohio  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentatives  who  had  been  paid  money  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Payne  was  so  great  that  without  their  votes  and  in- 
fluence his  nomination  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

That  a  legislator  who  had  been  violently  opposed  to  Payne, 
then  clianged  and  became  violently  rich,  had  acknowledged 
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fliat  the  treasurer  of  the  oil  trust,  out  of  gratitude  for  what  he 
bad  doue,  had  ^Moaned"  him  several  thousand  dollars — ^'a 
ease,"  said  the  representative  of  Ohio  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  '^  of  a  man  becoming  well-to-do  by  borrowing  monej.^ 

That  legislators  who  were  so  poor  before  the  election  that 
ererything  they  had  was  mortgaged,  and  they  had  to  beg  or 
borrow  funds  for  their  election  expenses,  became  so  prosper- 
oas  after  their  sudden  conversion  to  Payne  that  they  paid  off 
their  debts,  rebuilt  their  houses,  furnished  them  handsomely, 
deposited  large  amounts  in  the  banks,  or  opened  new  bank  ac- 
eoirnts,  bought  more  property,  and  that  the  reasons  they  gave 
for  this  new  wealth  were  demonstrably  untrue— or  impossible. 

That  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  State  senator,  had 
himaelf  stated  that  he  had  received  $5000  to  vote  for  Payne,' 
and  had  offered  the  same  amount  to  an  associate  if  he  would 
do  the  same ;  and  that  after  the  election  this  member  opened  a 
liew  bank  account,  depositing  $2500  in  his  wife's  name,  who 
immediately  transferred  it  to  him. 

That  another  member  of  the  Legislature,  who  changed  sud- 
denly after  his  election  to  the  Legislature,  and  just  before  the 
caucus,  from  a  warm  advocacy  of  one  of  the  recognized  can- 
didates to  the  support  of  Payne,  when  directly  charged  with 
haying  taken  a  bribe,  did  not  deny  it,  but  '^  became  exceed- 
ingly sick,  white  as  a  sheet,  and  answered  not.  He  went 
away,  and  laid  in  bed  two  days." 

That,  contrary  to  all  the  precedents  of  Ohio  politics,  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  was  not  held  until  the  night  be- 
fore election,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  between  the  caucus  and 
the  election. 

That,  also  contrary  to  the  precedents,  the  nomination  was 
made,  not,  as  usual,  by  open  vote,  but  by  secret  ballot  and 
without  debate,  on  the  demand  of  the  Payne  managers  and 
contrary  to  the  protests  of  the  opponents,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  known  to  the  public  who  the  Payne  men  were. 

That  this  knowledge  was  made  sure  to  the  Payne  managers, 

>  Btpori  No.  1490,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Congress,  U%«,  v.  ^^. 
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who  were  to  pay  for  the  votes,  by  the  ingenious  device  of  i» 
quiring  each  purchased  legislator  to  use  a  coupon  ballot  f«> 
nished  by  them,  the  corresponding  stub  of  which  they  kept 
These  legislators  were  not  paid  for  their  votes  unleas  the  ton 
edges  of  the  coupon  ballot  voted  by  them  corresponded  with 
the  edge  of  the  stub  in  the  possession  of  the  managers. 

That  responsible  men  would  testify  that  they  had  receivBl 
confessions  from  members  of  the  Legislature  that  they  hid 
been  bribed  with  money  to  vote  for  Mr.  Payne. 

That  two  members  of  the  Legislature  who  had  been  eleeted 
as  an ti  -  monopolists  became  supporters  of  Mr.  Payne,  ind 
were  heard  discussing  together  the  amount  of  money  thsj 
had  received,  and  quarrelling  because  one  had  received  man 
than  the  other. 

That  a  member  of  the  Legislature  which  was  cormpled, 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Ohio  House  of  SepresentativeB^ 
pointed  out  members  who  had  been  purchased  to  vote  f(Hr 
Payne,  saying :  "  These  members  were  paid  to  vote  in  the 
senatorial  fight,"  holding  a  little  book  in  his  hand  in  which 
he  had  the  names  and  amounts ;  but  although  he  made  the 
charges  openly  and  defiantly,  and  although  the  same  chai^ 
were  made  in  Bepublicau  and  Democratic  papers,  no  investi- 
gation was  ordered.  Three  attempts  to  have  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Legislature  in  which  the  bribery  occurred  failed. 

That  a  correspondent  of  a  leading  Cincinnati  daily,  sitting 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  daily  charged  that  the  election  was 
procured  by  bribery,  talked  about  it  generally,  and  dared  the 
House  to  investigate  or  the  accused  to  sue  for  libel,  and  that 
no  such  step  was  taken  by  either. 

That  a  memorandum  of  the  names  of  the  legislators  who 
sold  themselves,  and  the  amounts  they  received,  had  been 
furnished  from  a  responsible  source. 

That  on  the  eve  of  the  election  money  was  sent  by  draft  to 
twenty-four  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Legislature, 
with  the  promise  of  more  the  next  day,  and  with  the  state- 
ment that  thanks  for  both  remittances  were  due  to  one  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  oil  trust,  who  was  named,  and  two 
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m  otben  of  Payne's  managere,  '^  they  paying  mo6t  of  it  them- 
i  fdyee." 

T      That  before  the  election  of  the  Legielatnre  one  of  the 

3:  Pajme  managers  sent  large  sums  of  money  amounting  to 

s  $10,000,  or  $12,000,  perhaps  $13,500— the  treasurer  of  the  oil 

m  trust  ^^and  other  wealthy  Democrats  contributed  it—  .  .  . 

;  into  different  parts  of  the  State." 

-%       That  the  managers  of  the  election  absented  themselves 
from  the  State  during  the  legislative  investigation,  and  re- 
,   mained  out  of  reach  until  it  closed. 
I       That  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  which  had  passed 

-  siiice  these  specific  charges  of  bribery  had  been  put  into  cir- 
enlation,  there  had  been  no  demand  for  investigation  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  reputation  and  honor  were  concerned,  but 
there  had  been  a  manifest  effort  to  prevent  investigation. 

That  in  addition  to  these  offers  of  evidence  the  case  against 
Mr.  Payne  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  new  and  addi- 

-  tioDal  testimony  from  responsible  sources. 

Testimony  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  that  an  ez-Lieu- 
tenant-Oovemor  of  Ohio,  afterwards  Oonsul-General  of  the 
United  States  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  had  been  in  the  room 
of  Payne's  manager,  had  seen  that  he  was  using  money  to  pro- 
cure the  election,  and  had  so  told  Mr.  Payne  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  that  Mr.  Payne's  reply — "You  tion't  suppose  I 
would  endorse  anything  of  that  kind,  do  yon  ?" — showed  that 
he  had  understood  the  use  of  money  referred  to  to  be  an  im- 
proper use,  thereby  fastening  upon  Mr.  Payne,  if  true,  the 
knowledge  that  his  agents  were  corrupting  the  Legislature. 

During  this  deluge  of  charges  Mr.  Payne  made  no  denial. 

After  the  investigation  had  been  ordered  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature, Senator  Payne  made  an  offer  to  the  committee  to 
submit  all  his  private  papers  and  books  of  accounts  to  their 
examination — an  empty  offer,  because  it  was  not  charged  that 
the  corruption  had  been  done  by  him,  but  for  him  by  others. 
These  latter  made  no  such  offer,  but  fled  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  When  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  appeared  before  the  committee  oi  iVv^  \3\!i\\^ 
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States  Senate  on  elections,  with  the  offer  to  prove  under  oift 
the  foregoing  charges,  he  remained  voiceless.  He  did  not  ni 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate  to  deny  these  accnsatioiity  as  eveg 
other  senator  since  the  Senate  began  had  done.  He  did  not 
go  before  the  committee,  nor  send  before  them  any  witae^ 
or  make  any  explanation.  When  the  Senate  committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  the  Senate  not  to  investigate,  and  tin 
representatives  of  Ohio  begged  the  committee  to  leoonsideri 
Senator  Sherman  declared  that  he  heartily  agreed  with  eveiy 
word  of  the  appeal,  but  Senator  Payne  still  kept  silent  Ths 
records  of  Congress  show  that  his  sole  utterance  or  appeanim 
in  this  matter  in  Congress  was  to  make  the  motion  that  tin 
papers  forwarded  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  should  be  sent,  as 
was  the  routine,  to  the  Committee  on  Elections.  In  doing  Uui 
he  did  more  than  abstain  from  the  utterance  of  a  word  whidi 
could  be  in  any  way  construed  as  a  demand  for  investigadon. 
He  delivered  what  was,  iu  effect,  an  appeal  to  his  fellow-sena- 
tors not  to  investigate.  He  attacked  the  Legislature  for  send- 
ing the  report  of  its  investigation  to  Congress,  characterizing 
^'  this  proceeding — the  transmission  of  the  testimony  here— «f 
an  attempt  to  circulate  and  give  currency  to  baseless  gossip 
and  scandal,  after  everything  substantial  in  the  way  of  a  chaige 
had  been  discredited  and  disproved."  In  conclusion  he  left 
the  matter  to  the  committee  ''  for  such  disposition  of  it  as 
they  may  find  to  be  in  accordance  with  dignity  and  justice." 

The  Legislature  which  made  the  investigation  selected  as 
the  reason  for  ordering  it  the  fact  that  a  well-known  citizen 
had  just  repeated  in  an  open  letter  in  the  public  prints  the 
charges  of  bribery  which  had  been  made  already  hundreds  of 
times.  When  this  citizen  was  called  upon  to  testify  before 
the  Legislature  he  stated  that,  as  his  information  was  derived 
from  others,  he  had  no  personal  proof  to  offer  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  bribery  had  been  committed.  Referring  to 
this,  Mr.  Payne  said  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate : 

'^  Thus  fell  all  that  the  investigation  was  originally  based 
upon."  * 

■  Mifcellsneous  Document  106,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Congrete,  18S«,  p.  18. 
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ThiB  wa8  not  trne.  The  witness  furnished  the  committee 
rith  the  names  of  the  men  on  whose  authority  he  had  spoken, 
Dd  through  whom  evidence  based  on  personal  knowledge 
oiild  be  procured  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges.'  Therefore 
lie  statement,  ^^  Thus  fell  all  that  the  investigation  was  origi- 
ally  based  upon/'  so  far  as  it  was  believed  by  the  senators, 
aoeived  them.  The  State  Legislature  could  not  compel  the 
dtiieases  to  testify.  Only  the  United  States  Senate  conld  do 
iiBy  and  it  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  this  concealment 
t  the  fact  that  the  investigation,  instead  of  falling  because  of 
o  baais,  had  struck  firmer  ground.  The  proffer  of  evidence 
raa  of  such  a  character  that,  as  has  been  well  said,  none  of  the 
iwyers  of  the  Senate  committee  who  voted  against  recom- 
OManding  investigation  ^^  would  have  failed  to  recommend 
horough  investigation  of  such  an  incident  if  it  had  been  rele- 
rant  to  an  allied  title  set  up  against  a  private  client." '  But 
he  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections — Senators 
Pogh,  Saulsbury,  Yance,  and  Eustis  voting  against  Hoar  and 
Ptrye — ^recommended  the  Senate  not  to  investigate,  and  the 
3^iate  adopted  this  report. 

No  one  had  expected  this.  The  nnbroken  precedents  of 
the  Senate  had  made  it  a  matter  of  course  in  public  expecta- 
tion that  the  investigation  would  be  made.  A  convention  of 
Ohio  editors,  sending  a  memorial  for  a  reconsideration,  said : 
^  No  instance  has  yet  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
where  specific  and  well-supported  charges  of  bribery  in  a 
senatorial  election,  preferred  by  the  Legislature  of  a  State, 
have  not  been  promptly  investigated  by  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
so  jealous  has  the  Senate  been  of  its  own  integrity  and  honor 
thiU  it  has  heretofore  promptly  ordered  investigations  upon 
the  memorials  of  citizens,  and  in  other  cases  upon  the  me- 
morial of  individual  members  of  a  Legislature  charging  fraud 
in  senatorial  elections."  In  so  doing  the  Senate,  to  adopt  the 
langnage  used  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Elections, 

1  MlaoelUneottS  nocument  106,  United  Sutes  Senate,  49th  Ck)ngre8a,  1886,  pp. 

si-a2. 

•  l%i  /\^fM  Bribery  Com  tmd  the  Untied  Siatet  Senatt,  by  Mberl ^.\¥^\\«^, 
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Senator  Hoar,  declared  that  '^  it  is  indifierent  to  the  qoestioi 
whether  its  seats  are  to  be  in  the  future  the  subject  of  btigtti 
and  sale,  or  may  be  presented  by  a  few  miUionaires  as  a  o(Ni> 
pliment  to  a  friend."  '  '^  This  matter  never  can  be  quielad,* 
said  Senator  Sherman  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate.  **  Thm 
are  six  or  seven  men  who  are  known — I  could  name  then^ 
who,  if  they  were  brought  before  this  Committee  on  Pmi- 
leges  and  Elections,  would  settle  this  matter  forever  one  mj 
or  the  other  in  my  judgment" 

The  Senate  decided  that  such  a  charge,  accompanied  tqr 
such  offers  of  proof,  did  not  deserve  its  attention.  The  trid 
of  ^'  even  a  criminal  accusation,"  said  the  minority  of  the  eoa- 
mittee,  '^  requires  only  the  oath  of  the  accuser  who  is  jiiti- 
fied  if  he  have  probable  cause."  The  minority,  Senalon 
Hoar  and  Frye,  further  said :  '^  It  will  not  be  questioned  tiuil 
in  every  one  of  these  cases  there  is  abundant  probable  cause 
which  would  justify  a  complaint,  and  compel  a  grand- joiy  or 
magistrate  to  issue  process  and  make  an  investigation,  b 
the  Senate  to  deny  to  the  people  of  a  great  State,  speaking 
through  their  Legislature  and  their  representative  citijseiii) 
the  only  opportunity  for  a  hearing  of  this  momentous  case 
which  can  exist  under  the  Constitution  ?  The  question  nowk 
not  whether  the  case  is  proved — it  is  only  whether  it  shall  be 
inquired  into.  That  has  never  yet  been  done.  It  cannot  be 
done  until  the  Senate  issues  its  process.  No  unwilling  witnea 
has  ever  yet  been  compelled  to  testify ;  no  process  has  gone 
out  which  should  cross  State  lines.  The  Senate  is  now  to  de- 
termine, as  the  law  of  the  present  case,  and  as  the  precedent 
for  all  future  cases,  as  to  the  great  crime  of  bribery — ^a  crime 
which  poisons  the  waters  of  republican  liberty  in  the  fountain 
— ^that  the  circumstances  which  here  appear  are  not  enough  to 
demand  its  attention.  It  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  cases  of 
purchase  of  seats  in  the  Senate  will  multiply  rapidly  under 
the  decision  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee."  * 


^  Minoritj  Report  of  Senators  Hoar  and  Frye,  49th  Congress^  1st 
fleaate,  Ko.  1490,  p.  S4.  « Samab  PP-  ^i  ^ 
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The  debate  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  not 
to  inveBtigate  was  impassioned.  Senator  Hoar  said :  ^^  The 
adoption  of  this  majority  report  .  .-.  will  be  the  most  unfortu- 
nate fact  in  the  history  of  the  Senate."  When  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  not  to  investigate  was  announced,  Senator  Ed- 
munds turned  to  his  neighbor  in  the  Senate  and  summed  up 
the  verdict  of  posterity  in  these  words :  '^  This  is  a  day  of  in- 
famy for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

The  same  Legislature  which  sent  Senator  Payne  to  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  the  bill  to  allow  the  Cleveland  independent  re- 
finers to  build  a  pipe  line  to  furnish  themselves  with  oil.  The 
defeat  of  the  bill  was  accomplished  by  a  lobby  whose  work 
80  openly  shameless  that  it  was  characterized  by  the  Ohio 
^^  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  State."  The  bill  was 
of  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  without  success,  to  get  from  their 
L^islatnre  the  right  to  build  pipe  lines.  It  has  been  tried  to 
get  laws  to  regulate  the  charges  of  the  existing  lines,  but  with- 
out success.  The  history  of  the  pipe-line  bills  in  these  legis- 
latores  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  a  monotonous  record 
of  an  unavailing  struggle  of  a  majority  of  millions  to  apply 
I^al  and  constitutional  restraints  to  a  minority  of  a  few  doz- 
ens. The  means  employed  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  of  1885  to 
defeat  a  bill  giving  equality  in  pipe-line  transportation  to  re- 
finers in  competition  with  the  oil  trust,  which  owned  the  exist- 
ing pipe  lines,  were  of  such  a  sort  that  that  body  has  gone  into 
the  history  of  the  State  as  the  '^  Coal-oil  Legislature."  It  is 
stated  by  Hudson,  in  his  Railways  a/nd  the  liepiMiCy  that 
the  Democratic  agent  of  the  bribery  openly  threatened  to  pub- 
lish the  list  he  had  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  he  had 
purchased,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  threat  proceedings 
which  had  been  begun  against  him  for  outraging  the  House 
by  appearing  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  gross  intoxication  were 
abandoned.' 

In  a  debate  about  combinations  in  trade  and  industry — 

'  Hudfon's  Raihoayt  and  the  RepMic^  p.  W. 
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troBtfi — in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1888,  the  sore  scaodil 
of  this  eenatorial  election  of  1S34  waa  disinterred. 

"  If  there  be  sach  a  tniBt,"  said  Senator  Hoar,  referring  to 
the  oil  trnst, "  is  it  represented  in  the  cabinet  at  this  raomeott 
Is  it  represented  in  the  Senate  ?  I  want  to  know  the  htta 
aboDt  these  fire  or  six  great  trnstB  which  are  snfBcieot  in  tbor 
power  to  orerthrow  anj  goremment  in  Europe,  if  they  existed 
in  tliose  nations,  that  should  set  itself  against  them — the  coil, 
the  sngar,  the  whiskey,  the  cotton,  the  frnit,  the  rulroad  tnu- 
portatioQ  of  this  country,  controlled  by  these  ^ant  chieftains." 

Senator  Payne  defended  the  oil  trust  and  himself.  "Em 
at  thb  dat«,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  that  that  company  is  repn^ 
sented  as  being  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  unlawfnl  and  iiopropff 
things.  Snch  allegations  without  proof  to  Bustain  tlieui  I  re- 
gard as  unworthy  of  an  honorable  man  or  an  honorable  sent- 
tor.  .  .  .  The  Standard  Oil  Company,"  he  continued, ''ia  a  Tflij 
remarkable  and  wonderful  institution.  It  has  accouiplished 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  wliU 
no  other  company  or  association  of  modem  times  has  accom- 
pliBhed."  He  went  on  to  declare  that  he  "never  had  a  dollar*! 
interest  in  the  company."  Bat  the  charge  which  he  and  it 
would  never  allow  to  be  investigated  was  that  the  company 
had  a  great  many  dollars'  interest  in  him.  "  The  majority  <^ 
the  stockholders  are  very  liberal  in  their  philanthropic  contri- 
butions to  charity  and  benevolent  works,"  he  pleaded;  "but 
it  contribnted,"  he  said,  "  not  one  dollar  or  one  cent  directly 
or  indirectly  to  my  election  to  this  body."  Daring  the  de- 
mand for  investigation  he  uttered  no  such  denial  to  be  taken 
as  a  challenge. 

The  senator  made  what  Senator  Hoar  properly  called  a 
"very  remarkable  admiBsion"  concerning  the  part  taken  in 
electiouB  by  the  oil  combination.  "  When  a  candidate  for  the 
other  House  in  1871,"  Senator  Payne  said,  "no  association, 
no  combination  in  my  district  did  more  to  bring  about  my 
defeat,  and  went  to  so  large  an  expense  in  money  to  aooom- 
plish  it,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company." 

The  oil  trnst,  then,  docs  take  part  in  elections,  and  as  a 
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oompany  epei  ds  larger  fiame  of  monej  than  any  other  '^  in- 
ttitntioD,  associatioD,  combination  ...  to  accomplish  the  de- 
feat "  of  candidates  for  Congress  I 

Then  Mr.  Payne  said :  "  There  never  has  been  a  national  elec- 
tion at  which  those  two  gentlemen— -one  of  them  was  my  own 
■on — ^have  not  contributed  very  liberally."  He  named  the  two 
men  who  were,  as  Senator  Hoar  showed,  among  the  most  influ- 
ential and  important  managers  of  his  election  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Hoar  closed  the  debate  with  these  unanswered  and 
unanswerable  words:  '^A  senator  who,  when  the  governor 
of  his  State,  when  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
State,  complained  to  us  that  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate had  been  bought ;  when  the  other  senator  from  the  State 
roee  and  told  us  that  that  was  the  belief  of  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Ohio,  without  distinction  of  party, 
failed  to  rise  in  his  place  and  ask  for  the  investigation  which 
woold  have  put  an  end  to  those  charges,  if  they  had  been 
unfounded,  sheltering  himself  behind  the  technicalities  which 
were  found  by  some  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  this  cham- 
ber, that  the  investigation  ought  not  to  be  made,  but  who 
could  have  had  it  by  the  slightest  request  on  his  part,  and  then 
remained  dumb,  I  think  should  forever  after  hold  his  (>eace."  * 

The  election  of  this  senator  was  meant  to  be  only  the  pre- 
lude to  his  nomination  and  election  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  publicly  and  authoritatively  declared  by 
the  men  who  were  charged  with  having  spent  money  to  buy 
the  Legislature  for  him.  One  of  these  was  the  proprietor  of 
the  most  influential  Democratic  daily  in  Ohio,  and  that  jour- 
nal in  a  leading  editorial,  double  leaded  to  make  it  more 
prominent,  declared  this  to  be  the  purpose  of  Payne's  friends. 
The  New  York  Stm  of  May  27, 1884,  followed,  also  in  double- 
leaded  editorials,  under  the  caption  in  staring  black  type  of 
the  name  of  the  Senator,  and  said:  ^'  Henry  B.  Payne  is  loom- 
ing up  grandly  in  the  character  of  a  possible  and  not  alto- 
gether improbable  successor  to  Mi*.  Tilden  as  the  Democratic 

1  Cimgrmumcd  Olohe,  September  12,  1888,  pp.  8620-8604. 
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candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  fact  that  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation at  Chicago  in  Jnly  iB  eara  to  be  solid  for  Pa^oe  is  of 
peculiar  importance  and  significancy.  Everybody  can  sse 
what  it  may  amount  to." 

Concnrreotly  with  theee  formal  anDonncements  came  tbe 
news  from  all  parts  of  Ohio  that  the  Payne  party  were  banl 
at  work  to  control  the  election  of  the  delegates  who  were  to 
represent  Ohio  in  tbe  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Chicago  in  Jaly.  Bnt  tbe  managets  of  this  Freeidential  cam- 
paign fonnd  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Tbe  election  for 
senator  bad  excited  so  fierce  an  anger  over  the  whole  conn- 
try  that  it  had  become  perfectly  plain  that  Sesator  Payne  WM 
not  "  avalUble."  The  education  of  the  AmericaD  public  nm 
still  incomplete.  It  could  see  eenatorahipB  bought  and  endnte 
it,  bat  the  Presidency — "  not  yet." 

The  nse  this  senator  made  of  his  seat  throws  light  when 
none  is  needed.  Again,  iu  1887,  the  great  question  of  1876 
of  the  control  of  the  highways  cajne  up  before  Congress. 
Tbe  agitation  of  nearly  twenty  years  had  come  to  a  point 
Thirty  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  had  estab- 
lished commiseioDS  or  passed  laws  to  regulate  the  railroads. 
Congress  had  before  it  the  Interstate  Commerce  bill  forbid- 
ding discriminations,  and  creating  tbe  Interstate  Oommeroe 
Commission  as  a  special  tribunal  to  prevent  and  puniah  the 
crime.  There  had  been  investigation,  debates,  amendments, 
meetings  of  conference  committees  of  both  Houses.  It  wn 
proposed  to  "recommit "  the  bill  to  prevent  ita  passage  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Mr.  Payne  voted  "  Yes."  Then  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is,  Shall  tbe  bill  become  a  law  t  Sea- 
ator  Payne's  name  is  called.     He  votes : 

"No." 

It  is  the  same  qnestion  as  in  1676,  and  the  same  vote. 
Against  t^e  investigation,  first,  and  then  the  legisUtioD,  hit 
word  is: 

"I  object" 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 
FOB   "old  OLOBY"   and  AN — APPBOPBIATION 

In  1891  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Subsidy  law  for  pay- 
ing a  higher  than  the  market  rate  of  compensation  to  capital- 
ists who  wonld  carry  the  mails  in  vessels  bnilt  in  America,  of 
American  materials,  and  manned  by  Americans.  No  contracts 
were  made  by  the  Post-ofSce  Department  under  the  law  for 
the  mails  between  Earope  and  America,  for  there  were  no 
Biach  capitalists  and  no  snch  boats  in  that  quarter. 

In  May  of  the  next  year,  1892,  a  bill  was  whizzed  through 
OoDgress  almost  without  debate,  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
principal  beneficiaries-to-be  of  the  law  of  1891  loomed  into 
view.  The  subsidy  law  gave  its  bonus  only  to  vessels  that 
oonld  fly  the  American  flag  because  American  built  and 
manned.  This  new  act  exempted  from  these  conditions  the 
two  principal  steamers  of  the  Inman,  now  the  International, 
line — the  City  of  New  York  and  the  City  of  Pcma — pro- 
vided the  company  built  two  other  steamers  that  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  subsidy  law.  The  sequel  disclosed  that 
their  owners  had  a  well -laid  plan  to  build  more  than  two 
3ther  steamers  to  get  the  rich  rewards  of  the  subsidy  law. 
Fhe  steamers  and  the  company  were  not  named.  That  was 
lot  needed.  The  bill  was  drawn  with  such  limitations  as  to 
dze,  speed,  ownership,  etc.,  that  these  were  the  only  two  ves- 
lek  which  could  come  under  its  provisions.  The  bill  was 
Btroduced  in  the  House  by  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  in  the 
Senate  by  a  prominent  Bepublican.  It  was  passed  by  both 
Souses  regardless  of  party  distinctions.  The  Secretary  of  the 
N'avy  urged  the  bill  upon  the  naval  committees  of  Congress. 
9e  had  begun  to  do  so  in  his  first  report  to  Cox^^^^  ^xv\ 
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Bubeeqnent  commanications,  in  which  he  referred  bj  mme  to 
the  vessels  which  were  masked  in  this  legisUtion.  The  heid 
of  the  line  and  other  owners  were  members  of  the  oil  eon- 
bination.  The  president  of  the  steamship  oompanj  his  beet 
the  president  of  the  pipe-line  branch  of  the  oil  troBt — its  laig* 
est  single  interest — from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  188L' 
This  exemption  from  the  law  was  engineered  tbroogfa  the 
Senate  by  one  who  had  hitherto  always  been  conapicaooaly 
strenaons  in  refusing  to  abate  his  opposition  to  admitting  to 
American  registry  any  ship  not  bailt  in  America,  of  Ai^- 
can  materials,  by  American  labor,  but  who  now  had  sofEered 
some  sea  change. 

Ordinary  citizens  who  want  to  get  the  profits  of  canyiog 
the  American  mails  must  build  their  boats  in  American  ship- 
yards ;  but  the  syndicate  got  members  of  Congress  to  gnuit 
them  by  law  that  which  all  others  must  earn. 

The  enactment  of  the  Postal  Subsidy  law  and  the  exemp- 
tion of  these  steamers  by  special  law  were  the  iiiBt  two  parts 
of  a  progressive  programme.  The  third  step  was  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts  with  the  Postmaster-General  for  the  prizes 
of  subsidy.  Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  special  leg- 
islation the  Postmaster-General  went  through  the  necessary 
but  empty  parade  of  advertising  for  bids  for  a  service  for 
which  there  could  be  only  one  possible  bidder.  The  awarding 
of  contracts  to  the  steamship  company  so  ^'  fortunate  in  com* 
peting  "  was  announced  in  the  press  in  October,  1893. 

The  Postmaster  -  General  dated  the  contracts  1895 — three 
years  ahead.  They  run  for  ten  years  from  that  time.  An 
iron-clad,  or,  better  than  iron-clad,  law-clad  contract  was  thus 
secured,  giving  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  mail  business  be- 
tween America  and  Europe  until  a.d.  1905,  five  years  into  the 
twentieth  century.  The  legislation  of  May  contemplated  the 
construction  of  two  new  boats.  The  contracts  secured  from  the 
Postmaster -General  showed  that  'the  line  intended  to  build 
five,  and  obligated  the  government  to  pay  subsidies  to  all  of 

1  TettimoDy,  Trusts,  Gongrew,  1888,  p.  895. 
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tbem,  as  well  as  to  the  two  foreign-built  steamers  given  by 
special  legislation  the  right  to  fly  the  American  flag.  By 
these  contracts  the  company,  after  the  completion  of  its  new 
steamen  in  about  three  years,  will  exdneively  carry  every 
bag  of  mail  that  leaves  America  for  Europe.  Meanwhile  the 
mails  are  to  be  given  to  its  two  steamers  now  running,  the, 
Paris  and  the  New  York^  whenever  they  are  in  port.  This 
has  been  frequently  done  in  the  past  on  account  of  their  speed, 
but  the  compensation  for  this,  under  the  law  and  the  new 
contracts,  has  been  made  much  greater  than  the  price  hitherto 
paid.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mails  on  all  the 
rentes  where  subsidy  is  given — to  South  America,  Havana, 
China,  Europe — were  carried  before  the  subsidy  law  on  the 
same  ships  as  now.  Except  a  very  trifling  saving  in  time, 
the  only  change  the  law  has  made  here  is  that  the  gains  of 
the  carriers  have  been  swelled  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayers. 
The  American  shippers  carrying  the  mails  at  the  regular 
weight  rates  were  making  a  profit.  The  Post-office,  under 
the  new  deal,  gets  only  what  it  has  been  getting — the  carriage 
of  the  mails ;  but  the  steamship  company  gets  a  great  deal 
more.  This  is  the  '^  pleasure  of  making  it  cheap  "  applied  to 
the  postal  service. 

By  this  procession  of  moves  the  company  secured  profit- 
able contracts  ten  years  ahead  on  present  ships,  the  Paris  and 
the  Nefw  York — although  these  had  not  yet  done  as  much  as 
fly  the  American  flag  in  compliance  with  the  special  legis- 
lation in  their  behalf — and  on  future  ships  that  were  not  yet 
built  or  contracted  for.  All  was  in  the  future — the  Ameri- 
can registry  for  the  Pwria  and  the  New  York^  the  building  of 
the  new  steamers  required  by  the  special  legislation.  But 
one  thing  was  got  in  hand,  and  was  not  in  the  future  tense — 
the  contract  with  the  American  Post-office,  binding  it  to  pay 
millions  a  year.  The  privileges  conferred  by  this  legislation 
were  so  valuable  that,  as  Senator  Frye  stated  in  debate,  its  re- 
cipients to  gain  them  were  to  forfeit  $105,000  due  them  from 
the  British  Government. 

The  American  registry  would  Ixi  a  capital  advevU^euv^wl  lv5 
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catch  the  American  tonriet.  Travelling,  says  Emeraon,  it  > 
fool'e  paradiee,  and  the  shifting  popnlation  of  that  pmdiie 
would  never  stop  to  think  out  the  frand  in  the  appeal  to  tbeir 
patriotism.  Mach  was  made  in  the  sentimental  Senate  of  the 
privil^e  the  law  wontd  give  Americans  of  going  abroad  in 
their  own  ships  under  their  own  flag.  The  press  was  nied 
shrewdly  and  widel;  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  pnbllc  tor 
these  incursions  into  tbeir  Treasury.  Pages  of  advertimng, 
in  the  drees  of  news-matter,  were  put  into  promineot  joor- 
Dais,  telling  in  glowing  phrases  what  a  great  thing  CongreM^ 
the  Postmaster -General,  and  the  steamship  company  wen 
doing  for  the  people.  The  same  editorial  on  the  promised 
restoration  of  American  maritime  supremacy  wonld  appear 
as  original  in  jonrnals  thoasands  of  miles  apart  As  the 
panorama  of  jonmaliem  moved  along  with  its  daily  shift  any 
observer  could  see  the  methodical  and  businesB-like  vny  in 
which  the  syndicate  "  inspired  "  the  press.  Articles  about 
the  "  great  BteatnBhip  line "  appeared  on  tlie  same  date  in 
the  papers  of  different  cities,  giving  the  same  facte  in  the 
same  order,  and  nearly  the  name  words,  following  "copy" 
evidently  supplied  from  a  common  source.  One  day  these 
chimes  all  sing  the  immeasnrable  sn[>erioritj'  of  Southampton 
over  Liverpool  as  a  port  for  Americans ;  another  day  the  nn- 
epeakable  sagacity  of  the  Postmaster-General  in  giving  this 
company  the  mails  is  the  tune ;  and  again  the  ding-dong  telll 
how,  but  for  the  syndicate  and  its  subsidy,  the  American 
flag — "  Old  Glory" — would  be  seen  no  more  on  the  seas.  The 
average  citizen  who  reads  "  his"  paper  is  no  donbt  dnty  im- 
pressed. 

"  Old  Gloiy  on  the  seae !"  cried  the  excitable  metropolitan 
editors.  -  "  The  dear  old  flag !"  "  America  again  Qneen  of  the 
seas!"  "A  new  era  is  ahont  to  dawn  on  onr  long-neglected 
commerce !"  Oar  long-absent  flag  is  about  to  reappear,  but 
not,  as  in  the  old  days,  as  the  symbol  of  a  people's  commerce. 
It  signalizes  the  commerce  of  syndicates.  The  democratic 
idea  of  a  chance  for  all  has  been  abandoned  for  the  aristocratic 
idea  of  the  favored  few.     "  Poor  indeed  in  spirit  must  be  the 
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AmericaD,"  said  the  New  York  Trihtmej  ^^  who  will  not  hail 
with  satisfactioD  and  pride  the  early  prospect  of  the  reap, 
pearanoe  of  the  flag  in  English,  French,  and  Belgian  ports." 
Poor,  fortunately,  it  was  replied,  are  many  Americans  in  the 
spirit  which  taxes  all  the  people  out  of  an  industry  in  which 
they  onoe  led  the  world,  and  then  taxes  them  to  give  that 
same  industry  as  an  exclusive  privilege  to  a  syndicate — ^and 
such  a  syndicate ! 

There  was  a  rapturous  chorus  from  the  press  because  Ameri- 
can materials  and  American  labor  are  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  the  new  vessels  to  be  built  for  subsidies. 
When  American  labor  was  free  to  employ  itself  and  Ameri- 
can materials  with  no  subsidies,  American  boats  did  absolutely 
the  whole  packet  business  between  England  and  America.' 

Kow  American  seamanship  must  remain  content  to  be  em- 
ployed to  such  an  extent  and  on  such  terms  as  may  suit  the 
interests  of  a  few  men,  under  whose  captainship  the  once 
glorious  expansion  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas  is  replaced 
by  a  system  limited  on  every  side.  Limited  by  the  expen- 
siveness  of  entering  the  occupation ;  a  special  bill  has  to  be 
passed  through  Congress  in  each  case  to  confer  the  right  to  fly 
the  American  flag  on  ships  bought  abroad,  and  for  this  the 
merely  legitimate  expenses  are  heavy — trips  to  Washington, 
appearances  before  committees  and  departments,  with  expert 
representatives.  Limited  by  their  small  number :  instead  of 
thousands  building  and  running  new  ships,  a  score.  Limited 
by  their  capital :  great,  it  is  still  much  less  than  the  aggregate, 
if  all  had  a  chance.  Limited  by  the  narrowness  of  view  and 
enterprise  inevitable  with  a  few,  however  capable:  everybody 
knows  more  than  anybody.  Limited  by  the  lack  of  diversity 
in  opinion  and  interests :  with  many  men  of  many  minds,  of 
varying  forecasts  and  moods  and  gaits,  the  currents  of  in- 
dustry are  kept  fuller  and  steadier  than  is  possible  under  a 
clique  rule.  Limited  by  selfishness :  the  few  will  inevitably 
come  to  regard  the  ocean-carrying  business  as  '^  belonging  to 

>  Speech  of  John  M.  Forbes,  Boston,  April  80,  1889. 
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ue,"  like  oil,  and  with  their  cnuhing  wealtli  will  treat  » 
"blackmailers"  intruderB  with  new  ships  and  Dew  methodL 
Limited  by  the  impossibility  the  snbeidy  system  imposes  npoo 
the  average  citizen  of  competing  against  the  goremmeiit— 
against  bimaelf  multiplied  by  all  bis  fellow-citizena.  Limited 
by  corrnptioD :  when  this  sabsidy  bill  was  under  discasuon, 
Bepresentative  Blount,  of  Georgia,'  called  attention  to  the 
methods  by  which  previous  legielatioD  of  the  same  sort,  "to 
build  np  tbe  American  merchant  marine  and  increase  tlie 
commerce  of  tbe  country,"  had  been  sought  from  Congress. 
Quoting  from  the  report  made  to  Congress  in  1S74-75  bj 
Bepresentative  Kaeson,  of  Iowa,  be  showed  that  tbe  Padfie 
Mail  Company,  to  get  a  snbsidy,  had  disbursed  $703,000 
among  tbe  members  and  officers  of  Congress  and  other  pa- 
sons  influential  in  legislation.  "Yankee  maritime  enterprise," 
this  is  called.  The  great  captains,  Bnrsley,  Anthony,  De- 
lano, Dumaresq,  Comstock,  Eldridge,  Nye,  Marshall,  Hoi- 
dredge,  Morgan,  and  other  sturdy  Americans  who  led  the  nan- 
tical  world  wherever  speed,  safety,  and  courage  were  called 
for,  outsailing  competition  even  from  the  land  where  "  Blake 
and  mighty  Nelson  fell " ' — they  had  a  manlier  idea  of  enter- 
prise tlum  being  supported  at  the  public  expense  in  floating 
poor-houaes  miscalled  floating  hotels. 

The  few  men  who  are  the  beneflciaries  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
many  will  be  powerful  and  shrewd  enough  to  get  other  dis- 
pensations or  benefits,  post-office  contracts,  naval  contracts,  or 
modifications  of  the  strict  terms  of  their  agreement,  and  with 
this  help  from  the  taxpayer  they  can  do  business  at  a  figure 
which,  though  very  remunerative  to  themselves,  will  drive 
the  nnaided  citizen  competitor  out  of  tbe  bnsinefle.  Honest 
citizens  cannot  ask  for  such  favors.  Poor  men  could  not  get 
them. 

It  was  the  old  spirit  of  rebate  which  sought  and  gave  the 
preference.  Nothing  coald  make  such  legislation  respectable 
but  the  extension  of  its  benefits  to  all  Americans  owning  saeh 

'  OoDgreu  lUcon],  GUt  CoDgreM,  Sd  Session,  p.  36S1. 
■  Jlr.  John  U.  Forbc*,  Vit  Fonih,  FVm  SUpt,  skJ  Ite/orm. 
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shipfi.  But  no  each  exteneioa  was  contemplated.  The  law 
gave  a  privilege  not  to  the  American  flag,  but  to  the  owners 
of  the  American  flags  of  these  two  steamers.  ^'  There  is  little 
probability/'  Senator  Frye  was  reported  as  saying,  December 
23^  1893,  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  friendly  to  him  and  to 
the  policy  of  subsidy,  '^  of  the  passage  of  any  more  laws  giv- 
ing the  privilege  of  an  American  registry  to  vessels  upon 
the  building  of  which  no  American  labor  has  been  expended. 
The  tvdn  steamers  City  of  New  York  and  CUy  ofPa/ria  have 
set  a  fashion  of  which  they  will  be  the  only  exponents." 

There  is  a  pool  of  the  steamers  between  America  and  Europe 
ealled  the  North  Atlantic  Steamship  Association.  At  its 
meeting  in  December,  1892,  this  association  discussed  plans 
for  reducing  the  number  of  trips,  increasing  passenger  rates, 
withdrawing  excursion  rates  to  the  World's  Fair,  and  discon- 
tinuing the  steerage  traffic.  This  was  duly  followed  by  the 
announcement  in  March,  1898,  for  which  it  was  presumably 
a  preparation,  that  steerage  traffic  was  renewed,  but  at  an 
increase  of  rates.  Passenger  rates  of  the  higher  class  have 
also  been  raised.  Agreements  to  restrict  the  number  of  ships; 
pools  to  put  up  rates;  steamship  wars  to  destroy  competitors; 
the  use  of  ^^puU"  to  procure  from  the  admiralty,  sanitary, 
naval,  immigration,  and  other  governmental  bureaus,  here  and 
abroad,  r^ulations  ostensibly  for  public  convenience,  really  to 
make  business,  as  nearly  as  can  be,  impossible  for  others; 
lobbies  to  buy  legislation  for  private  interests — all  these  may 
be  expected  to  replace  the  magnificent  and  manly  rivalries  of 
the  days  when  the  unbribed  flag  floated  on  its  own  breath  in 
every  sea. 

Under  the  policy  of  subsidy — the  policy  of  aristocracy, 
exclusion,  scarcity,  corruption,  war,  and  loss  of  liberty — the 
contest  for  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  becomes  a 
contest  between  the'  subsidy  lobbies  in  Washington  and  at 
Westminster,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  If  the  duke  who  is  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  great  English  steamship  lines  obtains  an 
increase  of  subsidy,  the  maritime  dukes  in  America  will  call 
on  Congress  not  to  shame  itself  by  doing  le&B  iox  K\\\^tvi<N\\^ 
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than  Parliament  has  done  for  Eogli^men.  If  all  the  EugUih 
and  American  lines  pass  ander  one  ducal  yoke — foUowing  tha 
internationalization  of  other  sjadicated  bnsineBaea  of  Groat 
Britain  and  America — one  hidden  hand  will  manage  for  ons 
parse  the  make-believe  dnel  between  Parliament  and  Coo- 
gress,  while  the  nninitiated  people  glare  acrosB  the  ocean  at 
each  other,  and  each  inspired  press  calls  on  its  government 
not  to  allow  its  commercial  sapremacj  to  be  destroyed  bj 
vulgar  and  nnpatriotic  economy.  In  advocacy  of  sabaidy— 
breeder  of  aea^ogs,  naval  contractors,  of  war,  and  of  treaanry* 
sackled  syndicates  to  fan  its  flames — the -Secretary  of  the 
Navy  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  oo 
Commerce  in  tliis  case,  "  A  fleet  of  aaoh  omiBers  would  sweep 
ao  enemy's  commerce  from  the  ocean."  All  through  Uw 
press,  from  New  York  to  Texas  and  the  Pacific  coast,  every 
possible  change  of  phrase  is  rang  to  fire  the  American  heart 
with  "  jingo  "  exhortations  to  subsidize  private  steamers  so  as 
to  iacrease  onr  fighting  kennel. 

The  "American  idea"  is  that  individuals  as  well  as  corpora- 
tions, poor  men  as  well  as  rich  ones,  small  towns  as  well  as 
latge  ones,  one  maritime  State  as  well  as  another,  should  be 
enconraged  to  follow  the  sea.  The  old  woman  who  thanked 
God,  upon  her  first  sight  of  the  sea,  that  at  last  she  had  seoi 
something  there  was  enough  of,  lived  before  sabsidiee  were 
invented  and  the  sea  shrank  to  be  too  small  for  all  the  people. 

The  contracts  made  with  the  Internationa]  Company  bind 
the  government  to  pay  it  $4.00  a  mile  for  fifty-two  trips  a 
year  (3162  miles  each)  between  New  York  and  Soutbampton 
for  the  ten  years  (1895-1905)— $657,696  a  year,  and  $6,576,960 
for  the  ten  years ;  and  the  same  rate  a  mile  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  tripe  a  year  (of  3350  miles  each)  between  New  York 
and  Antwerp  for  ten  years — $696,800  a  year,  and  $6,968,- 
000  for  the  ten  years.  This  makes  an  income  from  the 
mails  alone  of  $1,354,496  a  year  on  the  uot-to-ezceed  $10,- 
000,000  which  the  company  will  have  invested.  At  the  end 
of  the  ten  years  it  will  have  received  from  these  government 
ooQtractfi  alone  its  whole  investment,  and  more  than  one-third 
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in  addition.  The  American  taxpayer  will  receive  for  his  share 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  being  forbidden  to  send  his  lettera 
to  Europe  by  faster  and  cheaper  boats,  when  these  appear,  as 
they  have  already  begun  to  do.  The  trial  trips  of  new  steam- 
ers of  other  lines  show  them  to  be  faster  than  the  vessels  we 
have  bound  ourselves  to.  "  The  American  principle  "  used  to 
be  to  send  all  mails  by  the  fastest  ships.  Now,  to  develop 
the  "American  merchant  marine,"  we  relieve  it  from  all  ne- 
cessity of  competing  in  speed,  or  anything  else,  with  the  for- 
eign marine. 

With  such  legislation  and  contracts  in  hand,  any  syndicate 
could  go  to  the  banks  and  borrow  at  the  lowest  rates  every 
cent  of  the  millions  it  needed  to  carry  out  its  plans.  It  need 
not  invest  a  dollar  of  its  own.  Good  enough  "  collateral "  for 
borrowing  would  be  this  privilege — practically  a  capital  of 
millions  got  from  the  government  for  nothing.  Done  for 
favored  citizens,  this  is  "  the  development  of  our  national  re- 
Bonrces";  done  for  the  whole  people,  it  would  be  "socialism" 
or  something  moreuireadfnl.  Thus  guaranteed  dividends  by 
the  forced  contributions  of  the  American  people,  this  com- 
pany, if  threatened  with  competition  by  other  lines,  old  or 
new,  can  lower  freights  and  fares  to  rates  at  which  others 
cannot  live.  The  siibsidies  are  a  reserve  fund  on  which  it  can 
subsist  while  doing  other  business  below  cost.  The  vision  of 
this  will  deter  other  capitalists  from  building  vessels,  as  they 
have  been  frightened  out  of  building  tank-cars.  The  com- 
pany can,  by  a  war  of  rates,  force  the  sale  to  it  of  such  vessels 
as  it  wants  out  t>f  the  present  Atlantic  fleet.  The  scheme, 
which  has  progressed  so  smoothly  through  the  various  stages 
of  the  Postal  Subsidy  law — the  exemption  by  special  legisla- 
tion of  the  two  steamers  from  their  foreign  disabilities,  the 
negotiation  of  the  contracts  for  subsidies  until  a.d.  1905  for 
steamers  yet  unborn — is  an  entering  wedge,  the  broad  end  of 
which  may  easily  grow  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  transatlantic 
— and  why  not  transpacific  ? — traffic  and  travel. 

And  in  future  legislation,  tariffs,  and  contracts,  what  bul- 
wark of  the  people  would  avail  against  the  'Was^v\ti^V.oxv\^J^^ 
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of  these  combined  syndicates  of  oil,  natural  gas,  illumluating 
gas,  coal,  lead,  linseed-oil,  railroads,  street  -  railroads,  baoke, 
ocean  and  lake  BteamehipB  and  wfaalebacks,  iroo  and  coppv 
mines,  steel  mills,  etc.?  These  beggars  on  horseback — tbe 
poor  we  will  always  have  with  ns  as  long  as  we  give  soch  aim* 
— are  forever  at  the  elbows  of  the  secretaries,  repreeentatiTa, 
senators.  The  people  who  pay  are  at  work  in  their  fields,  oat 
of  sight,  scattered  over  tbonsands  of  miles. 

Having  evaded,  by  tbe  complaisance  of  Oongress,  the  iv- 
qnirements  of  the  subsidy  law  in  the  case  of  its  two  lum- 
American  steamers,  the  company  sought  to  be  relieved  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the  necessity  of  manning  iti 
boats  with  AmericaUB,  as  stipulated  by  the  law.  It  wis  ns- 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  foreign  captains  in  its  employ,  as  tba 
despatches  said,  "  for  the  untried  men  of  American  citizen- 
ship,"  regardless  that  one  of  the  strongest  promises  of  the 
sabsidy  givers  and  takers  was  to  recall  to  the  sea  the  Ameri- 
can citizenship  banished  thence.  The  company  had  already 
driven  its  foreign-built  boats  throngh  tbe  law,  why  not  it* 
foreign  captains !  It  applied  to  the  Treasory  Department  for 
permission  to  retain  them.  To  furnish  a  ground  for  such  i 
ruling,  the  foreign  captains  had  given  notice  of  their  "inten- 
tion "  to  become  citizens.  They  could  not  become  citizens 
for  five  years,  and  the  courts  hold  that  sucli  a  declaration  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  the  officers  of 
United  States  vessels  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  ruhng  asked  for  was  refused  hy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Nettleton.  The  question  was  not  dropped. 
Some  months  later  (December  2,  1892)  tbe  Washington  de- 
spatches of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  New  York  S!^ 
old  reported  that  "  Secretary  Foster  of  the  Treasury  is  disposed 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  company,  if  it  can  possibly  be 
done  within  the  law,"  and  in  the  New  York  Tnbune  we  read 
tliat  "he  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  an  exception  might  safel; 
be  made  in  this  case." 

The  raising  of  the  American  flag  on  these  steamers— one  at 
New  York  and  the  other  sA  ScraXWrn-^Unx — ^va  the  spring  o( 
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1893,  was  made  a  state  ceremony  in  both  countries.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  came  on  specially  from  the 
capital  to  honor  the  occasion,  though  this  had  never  been 
done  before  when  the  American  flag  was  raised  on  vessels 
admitted  to  foreign  registry.  The  American  minister  left 
the  embassy  at  London  to  officiate  at  Southampton.  The 
vessels  were  announced  to  be  under  American  captains  trans- 
ferred from  other  ships  owned  by  the  same  men.  But  the 
Society  of  American  Marine  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Steamboat  Pilots  discovered  that  other  officers — the  foreign 
engineers  of  the  vessels — had  been  retained,  though  they  were 
foreigners.  The  former  began  an  agitation  for  the  protection 
of  their  legal  rights.  Remonstrances  from  every  important 
branch  of  the  two  societies  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
were  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  new  administration  which 
had  just  gone  into  office.  Counsel  were  employed  to  present 
their  case.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  last  official  acts  of 
the  outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  the  order 
authorizing  the  issue  of  licenses  to  foreign  engineers.  At- 
tempts to  procure  a  copy  of  this  order  from  the  department 
have  failed.  Engineers  have  always  been  considered  to  be 
officers.  If  they  are  such,  this  exemption  was  a  violation  of 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  require  that  officers 
shall  be  American.  It  reversed  all  the  decisions  which  hold 
that  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  does  not 
make  one  legally  a  citizen,  for  that  would  give  foreigners,  as 
in  this  case,  the  advantages  of  citizenship  without  its  duties ; 
and  indefinitely,  for  the  intention  might  never  be  executed. 
The  order  of  the  Secretary  makes  a  precedent  upon  which 
foreign  captains  may  be  employed — the  objection  being  the 
same  in  either  case — and  their  reappearance  may  therefore  be 
confidently  looked  for.  The  appropriation  once  got,  "  Old 
Glory  "  is  hauled  down. 

An  "  American  Seaman  "  wrote  the  New  York  World  that 
when  he  offered  himself  for  employment  on  the  boat  which 
had  just  replaced  with  so  much  pomp  the  By\1\^\\  ^^^  ^VOcv 
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the  American  he  was  almost  langhed  at,  and  was  told  then 
bad  been  maety  men  on  board  that  rooming  on  the  same 
errand.  All  got  the  same  answer,  "We  don't  want  joa.  We 
employ  all  oar  hands  on  the  other  side."  The  articles  (drcn- 
lated  thronghont  the  conntry  to  create  public  opinion  in  farw 
of  these  sabeidies  dwell  mncb  on  the  "glory**  and  advantage 
of  having  Americans  in  command  of  these  vessels  with  a  fall 
American  force  nnder  them.  Bnt  the  enbeidy  secured,  we  we 
these  American  vessels,  which  may  be  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  a  war  with  Grreat  Britain,  are  manned  by  British  en- 
gineers and  British  seamen.  The  lower  compensation  the; 
are  accustomed  to  will  help  keep  down  the  cost  of  manning 
the  other  vessels  to  be  bnilt  for  the  Hoe. 

The  secretary  by  whom  this  was  done  was  he  who,  as  pres- 
ident of  a  subordinate  corporation  of  the  oil  combination,  hid 
been  the  commanding  officer  at  the  front  in  the  great  battle 
with  Toledo.'  When  he  wae  nominated  for  Secretary  of  the 
Treaanry,  Senator  Payne  luade  liiniself  conspicuons  by  so- 
liciting support  among  the  Democrats  for  the  confirmation 
of  this  Republican.  "  He  could  not  be  chosen  to  the  Toledo 
Council  from  any  ward  to-day,"  said  the  New  York  Timet, 
February  23,  1891,  "  bo  bitter  is  the  feeling  sgainat  him," 
and  the  same  paper  declared  that  iiiB  defeat  in  Ohio  as  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1890  was  entirely  due  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  oil  combinatioD.  Bnt  though  of  bo  little  politi- 
cal power  that  he  could  not  command  a  majority  of  the  vote* 
in  his  own  CongreBsional  diBtrict,  there  was  inflnence  behind 
him  which  conld  get  the  head  of  his  party  and  the  govern- 
ment to  put  him  in  the  seat  illuatriouB  with  the  memory  of 
such  men  aa  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Salmon  F.  Chase.  "  The 
objection  to  Governor  Foster  as  Secretary  of  the  Treaeniy, 
that  he  was  an  associate  in  bnsiness  of  the  members  of  the 
great  oil  trust,"  said  the  New  York  Preaa,  "  President  H«^ 
rison  did  not  regard  as  serious  enough  to  have  any  weight" 
It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Buffalo  Courier  editorially,  Febm- 

>  See  V  wi- 
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ry  28,  1891,  and  other  papers,  that  the  oil  trust,  which  Mr. 
*08ter  had  been  serving,  ^'  is  not  only  a  heavy  exporter  but  a 
eavy  importer,  especially  of  tin  plate,  and  is  an  extensive 
Ainaant  for  rebates  of  duty  on  the  tin  of  cans  in  which  oil  is 
xported." 

An  item  of  Associated  Press  news  in  December,  1892,  says 
lat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  just  decided  that  the  oil 
ombination  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  a  drawback  of  the 
aties  it  has  paid  on  imported  steel  hoops  for  barrels  in 
rhich  it  exports  oil.  ^^  It  isn't  pleasant,"  said  the  New  York 
Vorldj  editorially,  February  28,  1891,  "  to  have  a  Secretary 
f  the  Treasury  who  holds  intimate  relations  with  the  oil 
rust."  It  is  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
ompany  receives  the  mail  subsidies  of  millions  a  year.  All 
he  statistics  and  ofScial  publications  with  regard  to  the  '^  de- 
line  of  American  shipping"  and  '^foreign  competition  with 
Lmerican  oil,"  and  about  the  tariff,  as  on  oil,  coal,  steel,  tin, 
tc,  and  many  other  financial  and  commercial  matters  of 
lecnniary  concern  to  them,  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Secre- 
ary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treasury  Department's  Commis- 
ioDor  of  Navigation,  in  1892,  sends  circulars  to  the  boards  of 
rade  and  chambers  of  commerce  all  over  the  country,  calling 
ttention  to  the  small  amount  of  money  paid  by  our  govem- 
aent  to  American  steamers  for  the  mails,  and  advocating  the 
stablishment  of  a  merchant  marine  and  naval  reserve  on  the 
principle  adopted  by  Great  Britain — i.e.,  the  payment  of  snb- 
idies. 

When  Senator  Hoar,  speaking  of  the  oil  combination  in  the 
lebate  on  the  Payne  case,'  asked,  sharply :  ^^  Is  it  represented 
D  the  Cabinet  at  this  moment  2"  he  referred  to  the  Secretary 
•f  the  Navy.  Subsidy  had  not  then  insinuated  itself  into  the 
K>licy  of  the  government ;  but  when  that  came,  the  uses  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  clear  enough.  It  was  by  the 
nfinence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  subsidies  for 
hese  steamships  of  the  oil  trust  were  got  through  Congress. 

*  See  p.  886. 
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It  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  who  passeB  npoD  the  speed  of 
the  ships  receiving  Bobsidies;  and  his  findiDgg  are  biudiof 
apOD  the  Post-office  Department  which  awards  the  oontraeli 
and  upon  the  Treasury  Department  which  pays.  In  the  mA 
of  the  closing  hours  of  the  session  of  1889-90  of  the  Fiftj- 
first  CoDgreBs,  npon  the  nrgent  recommendation,  made  in 
person  to  the  Naval  Committee,  of  the  same  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  who  had  poshed  throogh  the  subsidy  special  l^islatioo 
we  have  described,  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  par. 
chase  of  nickel  ore.  It  is  an  emergency,  said  the  seoator 
who  Bpoke  for  the  Naval  Committee  to  the  Senate.  Ths 
nickel  was  to  be  bonght  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  when 
and  where  was  at  bis  discretion.  The  ore  was  to  be  used  for 
alloying  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate.  The  aame 
Congress  took  off  the  duty  of  handreds  of  dollars  a  ton  in 
nickel  imported.  The  only  nickel  mine  of  importance  ia 
America  was  then  at  Sudbury,  Canada.  In  pressing  the  ap- 
propriation through  Congress  it  was  stated  that  the  mine,  liks 
the  steamship  company  subsidized  later,  was  owned  by  "oar 
citizens."  After  investigation  in  Cleveland,  New  York,  Wub- 
ington,  and  Canada,  the  Daily  J^ews  of  Chicago  declared  ttait 
the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  and  the  abolition  of  the  dn^ 
were  done  in  the  interest  of  members  of  the  oil  cooibination; 
that  they  were  "  our  citizens  "  who  were  the  owners  of  the 
nickel  mine  at  Sudbury ;  that  they  had  sent  an  able  lobbyist 
to  Washington  to  secure  the  legislation ;  and  that,  in  anticipi- 
tion  of  his  eueceee,  the  prodnctof  the  mine  had  been  withheld 
for  a  year  from  the  market,  nntil  ore  to  the  valne  of  millions 
had  accnmnlated.  It  was  said  that  by  April  1,  1890,  then 
were  5000  tons  on  the  dump,  the  duty  on  which,  at  the  old 
rate,  would  have  been  $1,500,000.  Whether  these  statements 
were  correct  or  not — and  in  the  absence  of  official  investiga- 
tion it  is  imposeible  to  tell — the  narrative  answers  fully  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  nninitiated  public  an  idea  of  the  rela- 
tions that  may  exist  between  public  dcpartmente  aud  private 
syndicates  with  great  profit — but  not  to  the  department.  The 
«ppro^iiation  was  passed  September  29,  1890.    The  books  of 
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the  Navy  Department  show  that  the  Secretary  thereupon 
made  contracts  with  the  Canadian  Copper  Company,  by  which, 
op  to  Jnne  15th  following,  it  sold  the  government  $321,321.86 
worth  of  nickel.  A  litigation  arising  among  its  stockholders 
in  the  spring  of  1893  disclosed  among  them  no  less  close  a 
connection  of  the  oil  trust  than  the  senator  from  Ohio  who 
had  served  it  in  Congress  from  1876  to  1891. 

The  message  of  a  Republican  President  in  1892  commended 
the  special  legislation  in  favor  of  the  two  steamers,  and  urged 
Oongress  not  to  fail  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  them  their  sub- 
sidies. The  Democratic  Postmaster-General,  who  now  stands 
between  the  United  States  and  these  carriers  of  the  foreign 
mails,  is  one  of  the  firm  of  distinguished  counsel  who  de- 
fended the  interests  of  some  of  the  owners  of  this  steamship 
line  in  the  conspiracy  trial  at  Buffalo.*  He  is  to  give  them 
the  vouchers  upon  which  the  millions  a  year  of  subsidies  are 
to  be  paid,  and  he  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  new  con- 
tracts. In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1892  the  head  of  the 
oil  trust  was  prominent  on  one  side  figuring  among  the  offi- 
cers of  great  political  mass-meetings  in  New  York,  while  the 
associate  referred  to  by  Senator  Hoar  was  the  active  manager 
of  the  political  fortunes  of  the  other  party.  This  is  not  a 
solitary  instance.  The  great  man  who  testified  twenty-one 
years  ago  that  he  was  a  Republican  in  Bepublican  districts,  a 
Democrat  in  Democratic  districts,  but  everywhere  an  Erie 
man,  has  now  an  army  of  imitators.  The  people  had  this 
anthoritatively  explained  to  them  while  they  were  dazedly 
watching  the  speculation  in  sugar-trust  stock  in  Wall  Street 
and  the  Senate  rise  and  fall  with  the  manipulation  of  the 
sugar  tariff  in  committee.  The  president  of  the  sugar  trust, 
before  a  special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  testi- 
fied that  this  ^^  politics  of  business"  was  the  custom  of  ^' every 
individual  and  corporation  and  firm,  trust,  or  whatever  you 
call  it."*  Asked  if  he  contributed  to  the  State  campaign 
fands,  he  said :  "  We  always  do  that.  ...  In  the  State  of  New 

'  See  chB.  X7iii.-xxi. 

*  Senate  Report  No.  486,  63d  Congress,  2d  Sess'ioii,  June  '^\,  \^*^K. 
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York,  where  the  Democratic  majority  is  between  40,000  and 
S0,000,  we  throw  it  their  way.  In  the  State  of  Maesachnsettt^ 
where  the  Bepnblican  party  is  donbtfal,  they  probably  lu« 
the  call  .  .  .  Wherever  there  is  a  dominant  party,  whererw 
the  majority  is  very  large,  that  is  the  party  that  gets  the  coo- 
tribution,  becanse  that  is  the  party  which  controls  the  lool 
matters" — which  include  the  elections  to  Congress  and  Uie 
Presidential  election.'  Federal  judges  find  the  sugar  tratt 
not  subject  to  the  anti-trust  law.*  The  Attomey-Gieneral  hat 
not  got  decisions  in  the  snits  against  it  for  refusal  to  aiuw« 
Census  questions.  Congress  forces  the  people  to  bay  sugar  ^ 
it  only,  and  at  its  price.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaenry  drafu 
for  a  committee  of  Congreee  a  tariff  like  that  the  tmst  needa 
Our  President  is  the  head  of  the  "dominant  party  that  geti 
the  contribution,"  and  he  joins  the  sngar  lobby  by  recoD>- 
mending,  unofficially,  legislation  in  its  faror.' 

By  what  law  gives  it,  and  by  what  law  does  not  take  from 
it,  the  sugar  trust  can  issne  (85,000,000  of  securities  on  $10,- 
000,000  of  property,  and  collect  $28,000,000'  a  year  of  profito. 
Control  of  government,  with  its  Presidents,  Congress,  Fedenl 
Jndges,  Attomey-G-enerals,  and  Cabinet  Secretaries,  would  be 
a  great  prize.  Probably  none  of  the  trust's  "raw  nuteriil" 
would  be  so  cheaply  bought  as  this  if  it  could  be  purcbaaed  bj 
campaign  contribntioDs  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollais.  In 
an  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  March  25, 18d4,  tbe 
debonair  president  of  the  tmst,  to  shame  the  objections  of 
picayune  souls,  cries,  "  Who  cares  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  % 
pound  f    The  answer  ie  not  far  to  seek.    He  does. 

■  Bupplctnentil  Report  d(  Senator  W.  Y.  Allen,  of  the  Benate  Special  COouut- 
tM  (ordared  Ha;  17,  1SS4)  to  InTesUgate  Alleged  AttempU  at  Briber;  bj  Uu 
Sug&r  TrusL 

•  United  States  (w.  E.  C.  Knight  hOo.,tlaL  United  Sute*  Circuit  Otwrt  of 
Appeal^  Third  Circuit,  March  26,  1894, 60  Ftdtrtd  Reporter,  p.  9M. 

■  Letter  of  President  CleTeland  to  Hon.  W.  L  Wilson,  Chairman  House  Cod- 
nittee  of  Ways  and  Ueans,  Jul;  2,  IBM,  read  to  the  Bonae  of  EepTeaeniiiiTa 
Jul;  IB,  IS94. 

*'Sl:w  tmV  Journal  of  Commerct  and  CommtreUU  BulkOn,  Sept.  81,  1B»3. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

^^THS  OOMMODITT   IS  NOT  80  GOOD  AS   BBFOBE" 

-—Lord  Cokt, 

Thbbe  hundred  years  ago  Lord  Coke,  iu  the  ^^  Case  of  the 
Slonopolies/' '  declared  these  to  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
moDopolj:  the  price  of  the  commoditj  will  be  raised;  the 
commodity  is  not  so  good  as  before ;  it  tends  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  artisans,  artificers,  and  others. 

In  1878  and  1879,  when  railway  presidents  were  saying 
**No"  to  every  application  of  the  few  remaining  indepen- 
dents for  passage  along  the  road  to  market,*  and  the  oil  com- 
bination was  supreme  from  the  well  to  the  lamp,  a  concerted 
protest  was  made  against  its  oil  by  commercial  bodies  repre- 
senting trade  all  over  Europe.  An  international  congress 
was  held  specially  to  consider  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
European  consumer,  by  the  interposition  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  and  America,  or  by  commercial  measures.  In  the 
archives  of  the  State  Department  at  Washington  are  the  doc- 
uments in  which  this  episode  can  be  read.'  At  this  moment 
of  triumph  over  all  rivals,  ^^even  what  was  classed  as  superior 
brands  was  a  poor  article."  *  The  English  trade  met  in  Lon- 
don, in  January,  1879,  and  remonstrated.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates stated  that  a  small  dealer  who  bought  of  him  had  writ- 
ten, threatening  to  commit  suicide  on  account  of  the  trouble 
this  poor  oil  was  giving  him.*  The  American  consul  at  Ant- 
werp, under  date  of  February  19,  1879,  called  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department  to  the  congress  about  to  be  held  to 
oonsider  the  serious  complaints  which  had  been  made  of  late 

>  U  Coke,  84.  '  See  ch.  tIiI. 

•New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  Exhibits,  pp.  614-19. 
♦Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p.  8678. 
*  Suae,  p.  8688, 
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agsiDBt  A-merican  refined  petroleamB.  He  gave  the  warning 
that  nnlesB  there  was  an  improvement  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment woald  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the  people  wilk 
regalatione  which  wonld  greatly  embarrass  the  export  inAt 
from  America.  A  bill  was  Introdaced  into  the  Gennu 
BeichBtag  to  protect  the  people  of  Germany  against  the  flood 
of  bad  oil  from  America.  Against  those  dealing  in  oil  du- 
geroQB  to  haman  safety  it  provided  penalties  from  fines  to 
lose  of  citizenship  and  penal  servitude. 

At  the  congress  which  met  at  Bremen  in  Febmary  wen 
represented  all  the  Enropean  nations  of  any  inipoitaoce  except 
France,  which  imports  only  erode,  and  does  all  its  refining  st 
home.  It  was  an  indignation  meeting.  The  conaol  at  Breineo 
wrote  the  State  Department,  nnder  date  of  February  27, 18T9, 
an  acconnt  of  it.  It  was  "  very  important,"  he  said.  "  Dele- 
gates were  present  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Breslan,  Cbristiania,  Copenhagen, 
Danzig,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Hamburg,  Konigsbcrg,  Lnbeck, 
Mannheim,  Niirnberg,  Bostock,  Botterdam,  Stettin,  Trieste, 
Moscow,  and  Vienna." 

The  "  united  refiners,"  to  explain  away  the  faults  of  ikeii 
oil,  sent  a  representative  to  the  congress  who  was  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  pay  of  the  peopta, 
but  using  bis  official  prestige  in  behalf  of  a  private  interest 
The  consul  at  Bremen  names  the  two  chief  points  made  in 
the  defence :  First,  that  the  refined  oil  was  bad  because  half 
the  crude  then  produced  in  America  was  from  the  Bradford 
field,  "and  is  so  different  iu  quality  from  the  so-called  Parker 
oil  that  the  same  quality  of  refined  oil  cannot  be  made— at 
any  rate,  by  the  ordinary  processes  hitherto  in  use."  Second, 
that  the  wicks  in  common  use  were  poor.  That  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  Bradford  oil  was  not  the  real  reason  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  refined  oil  manufactured  and  exported 
by  the  refineries  of  the  combination  from  the  crude  of  the 
other  fields  deteriorated  at  tlie  same  time  and  as  mnch.'    The 

I  Teitiuioiij,  Haw  Tork  Auambi;  "  Qepban  "  Report,  ISTB,  p.  SSS4. 
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Bremen  congress  knew  this.  It  was  at  this  precise  moment 
— though  this  the  Bremen  congress  did  not  know — that  the 
combination  was  tying  np  a  great  inventor  and  hauling  his 
apparatus  to  the  jnnk-yard  to  prevent  the  test  of  a  new 
method  for  making  better  and  cheaper  oil.*  Its  members 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  if  successful,  but  with  the 
spirit  which  men  who  seek  exclusive  control  always  exhibit, 
they  did  not  want  to  change. 

The  congress  declined  to  treat  with  any  respect  the  excuses 
that  were  offered.  It  declared  "that  the  complaints  regarding 
the  inferior  quality  of  much  of  the  petroleum  recently  re- 
ceived from  America,  and  especially  of  the  different  brands 
of  the"  oil  combination,  were  "fully  justified."  It  conse- 
qnently  demanded  from  the  American  refiners,  and  especially 
from  the  oil  combination,  "  First,  that  they  give  greater  care 
to  the  refining  of  crude  oil  than  they  have  recently  done,  in 
order  that  the  petroleum  may  in  the  future  be  again  as  free 
as  it  formerly  was  from  acids  and  heavy  oils,  that  inferior 
qualities  may  no  longer  be  shipped  to  Europe,  and  that  the 
consumer  may  again  receive  the  former  customary  good 
quality." 

The  superiority  of  its  barrels  was  specially  mentioned  by 
the  head  of  the  oil  combination  to  explain  why  all  competitors 
failed.  "  All  its  advantages,"  he  said  in  court  in  Cleveland, 
^^are  legitimate  business  advantages,  due  to  the  very  large 
▼olume  of  supplies  which  it  purchases,  its  long  continuance 
in  the  business,  the  experience  it  has  thereby  acquired,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  the  skill  of  experienced 
employes,  the  possession  and  use  of  all  the  latest  and  most 
valuable  mechanical  improvements,  appliances,  and  processes 
for  the  distillation  of  crude  oil,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  its 
own  barrels,  glue,  etc.,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  enabled  to 
put  the  oil  on  the  market  at  a  cost  of  manufacture  much 
less  than  by  others  not  having  equal  advantages."  But  the 
Bremen  congress  made  a  special  attack  on  the  "  barrels  "  and 

>  See  ch.  xir.,  "I  Want  to  Make  OU.'* 
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"glae."  It  complained  that  "  the  oontineotal  petroleum  tnda 
has  suffered  heavy  losses  on  account  of  iDferior  barrele,"  ind 
demaoded  that  the  oil  combination  should  "  only  use  bandi 
of  well-seasoned,  air-dried,  split  (not  sawed)  white  oak  etatei 
and  heads."  It  even  pBrticnlarized  that  the  barrels  shonld  b( 
"  painted  with  blue  linseed-oil  paint,  and  snppUed  with  doable, 
strong  head-hoops,"  and  "  more  carefully  glued,  and  not  filled 
onti]  the  glne  is  thoroughly  dry." 

"  They  were  snbstantiatly  without  competition,"  was  nid 
in  explanation  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  prodnct  eent  to  Ea. 
rope,  and  also  "to  all  parts  of  this  country.  The  q&ali^ 
of  the  oil  ^hich  they  eent  was  not  a  matter  of  6rst-cta»  im- 
portance for  them  to  ret»n  their  hnsinees."  It  was  "a  m^- 
geoce  which  came  in  a  great  measure  from  tha  absence  (A 
competition."  This  witness  was  asked  by  the  lawyer  of  tb« 
combination  if  he  meant  the  committee  to  understand  that  it 
*'  was  committing  enicide  by  furnishing  a  continoonsly  deteri- 
orating article  of  oil  to  the  consumer." 

"  They  were  not  committing  suicide,  because  they  had  the 
business  in  their  own  hands  almost  exclnstvely  at  that  time."' 

This  was  in  1879,  and  the  complaints  of  the  quality  of 
American  oil  sent  abroad  continue  to  this  day.  Export  oil, 
the  TnteretAte  Commerce  Commission  say,  in  1893,  "is  an  in- 
ferior oil." ' 

One  of  the  means  by  which  a  market  was  found  for  Ameri- 
can oil  in  Scotland  was  the  loweiing  of  the  British  require- 
ments in  1879  as  to  quality,  from  a  flash -test  of  100°  to 
one  of  73°,  so  that  the  more  explosive  American  oil,  nntil 
then  debarred,  conld  be  legally  sold  to  the  people  of  Oreat 
Britain.  The  oil  made  in  Scotland  was  "  a  very  superior  ir 
tide — very  good  indeed."  *  There  were  two  ways  of  getting 
the  market :  to  meet  the  Scotch  manufacturer  with  aa  good 
an  oil,  or  to  induce  the  government  to  permit  the  tale  of 

■  TcMimony,  Hew  York  AjMinblj  "  H«pbura "  Beport,  pp.  SASS-M. 
*Tit>uTill«and(Hl  (^tTlDdcp«iiileut«'c«sn.   laUntftUOnaiittttv* 
Rtport*,  rol.  v.,  p.  4 IS. 

'Itelmooj,  Hew  York  AsKmUj, Iftlt, 9. S4TB. 
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aomethiog  inferior.  The  latter  policy  was  adopted.  The 
government  was  induced  to  permit  the  sale  to  private  con- 
Bomers  of  oil  that  would  give  off  an  inflammable  gas  at  a  tem- 
perature of  73^ — a  lower  temperature  than  often  exists  in 
living-rooms.  Meanwhile  the  government  continued  to  insist 
npon  oil  that  would  stand  a  test  of  105^  for  its  own  use  in 
the  navj  and  145^  in  its  light  -  houses.  The  absurdity  of 
this  legal  test  was  proved  by  Mr.  T.  Graham  Youngs  son  of 
Mr.  James  Young,  founder  of  the  Scotch  oil  industry,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  May  12, 1894.  He  showed 
by  the  records  that  the  year  before  there  had  been  sixty  days 
in  London  in  which  the  temperature  had  gone  above  73^. 
The  government,  that  is,  gave  its  sanction  to  the  sale  of 
oil  which  might  explode  at  a  heat  below  that  ordinarily 
reached  in  an  English  summer!  Commenting  on  the  strange 
fact  that  the  Scotch  oil  companies  did  not  move  against  the 
change  of  test  which  had  put  them  and  the  British  consumer 
at  the  mercy  of  this  explosive  American  oil,  Mr.  Young  said : 
^  It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  an  agreement  with  the  foreign  producers.  I  hold 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  interested  parties  .  . .  stating  that 
for  the  above  reason  he  could  not  discuss  the  matter."  In  dis- 
cnssing  this  matter,  the  Glasgow  Herald  notes  that  even  pa- 
tient and  poverty-struck  India  complains  of  the  '^  very  poor 
quality  "  of  the  oil  sent  there. 

The  Scotch  papers  are  continually  printing  indignant  com- 
ments on  this  action  of  the  British  government,  and  wonder- 
ing inquiries  as  to  the  influence  by  which  so  injurious  a  change 
in  the  regulations  for  public  protection  could  have  been  ef- 
fected. The  Scotch  manufacturers  are  continually  agitating  to 
have  the  coroners  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  procura- 
tors-fiscal in  Scotland,  make  particular  inquiry  in  all  cases  of 
fatal  lamp  explosions  into  the  flash-point  of  the  oil  and  its 
origin — whether  American  or  Scotch.  At  the  December,  1892, 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Great  Brit- 
ain it  was  declared  that  about  three  hundred  deaths  a  year 
occurred  in  England  and  Wales  from  lamp  accidetvU^  dw<^  \x^ 
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the  exploBirenees  of  the  Americaa  oil  sold  aader  this  redno- 
tion  of  the  test. 

The  agitation  againat  this  dangerous  oil  has  been  increani^ 
in  Great  Britain  year  by  year.  The  sabject  has  been  inTMti- 
gated  by  the  GUsgow  Chamber  of  Oominerce,  which  foand 
that  many  serious  accidents  to  life  and  property  had  resnlted 
from  the  use  of  this  oil,  and  at  its  meeting  of  May  14, 18M, 
the  chamber  voted  to  petition  the  government  to  raise  the 
test  again  to  100°.  The  Manchester  and  Edinbtirgb  cham- 
bers of  commerce  took  similar  action.  A  number  of  other 
bodies  have  taken  the  subject  np,  and  the  government  \m 
had  to  promise  to  make  an  inquiry. 

The  statistics  show  that  last  year  nearly  one  in  five  (19J 
per  cent.)  of  the  fires  in  London  and  more  than  one  In  d^t 
(13.24  per  cent.)  of  the  fires  in  Liverpool  came  from  km- 
sene.  The  oil  used  in  those  cities  is  principally  the  cheap 
American  article  sold  under  the  lowered  test  of  the  Engluh 
law.  Bnt  in  Glasgow,  where  most  of  the  oil  burned  ie  that 
of  the  Scotch  manufacturers,  who,  by  agreement,  sell  no  lower 
quality  than  100°  test,  the  nomber  of  fires  from  kerosene  is 
less  than  two  in  a  hundred  (1.7  per  cent.).  At  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  June  20,  1894,  experiments  were  mide 
with  the  American,  Kiissian,  and  Scotch  oils.  The  Americu 
was  found  to  be  the  most  explosive,  and  some  of  it  flashed  it 
69°.  A  liglited  match  thrown  into  this  oil  heated  to  89° 
started  an  instantaneous  blaze ;  thrown  into  Scotch  oil  it  wis 
extinguished.  Experts  testified  that  the  cost  of  making  the 
oil  safe  would  be  about  a  farthing  a  gallon,  and  that  if  the 
Americans,  whose  "self-interest"  and  "private  enterprise" 
are  not  equal  to  a  voluntary  effort,  were  compelled  by  law  to 
furnish  a  better  illumioant,  their  profits  would  be  greater,  not 
less. 

A  rich  field  for  investigation  ie  concealed  beneath  the  elab- 
orate system  of  State  inspection,  by  which  the  people  have 
sought  to  protect  themselves  from  being  tempted  by  decep- 
tive prices  to  buy  a  sure  death.     We  have  seen  in  several 
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)lace8  how  the  State  inspectors  are  in  the  employ,  at  the  same 
ime,  of  the  State  and  the  seller,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to 
vatch  for  the  State.'  Evidence  abounds  at  every  tarn  of  the 
186  of  inspectors  and  inspection  laws  to  embarrass  and  even 
inppress  the  smaller  refiners.  One  of  the  latest  instances  is 
i  new  law  in  Tennessee,  which  pats  special  difficulties  in  the 
raj  of  oil  reaching  the  State  by  river,  the  avenue  to  which 
ndependent  refiners  are  forced  by  the  discriminations  of  the 
uilroad.  We  saw  an  inspector  of  the  State  of  New  York  ap- 
>ear  at  the  Bremen  congress  as  the  avowed  representative  of 
lie  ^^  united  refineries,"  complaints  of  whose  bad  oils  occa- 
ioned  the  congress. 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  in  which  the  world  of  cause 
tnd  effect  abounds,  the  Fire  Mai*shal  of  Boston,  in  the  same 
rear  in  which  Joshua  Merrill  described  his  fruitless  efforts  to 
x>iitinue  the  manufacture  of  a  first-class  oil,'  found  it  neces- 
lary  to  warn  the  people  against  the  dangerous  stuff  they  were 
>Dming  in  their  lamps.  In  his  report  in  1888  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one-tenth,  nearly,  of  all  the  fires  in 
3oeton  the  preceding  year  had  been  caused  by  the  explosion 
)f  kerosene  or  by  its  accidental  combustion.  He  got  samples 
>f  the  oil  used  in  a  number  of  the  places  where  fires  had 
Kscurred  from  explosion,  and  had  them  analyzed  by  profess- 
ors of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  and  of  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  in  Kew  York.  They 
'onnd  them  to  be  below  the  quality  required  by  the  State. 
Singularly  enough,  one  of  the  State  oil  inspectors,  examining 
amilar  samples,  declared  them  to  be  above  the  standard  of 
he  State.  The  Boston  Herald^  discussing  the  matter,  pointed 
mt  that  the  oil  inspectors  were  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  oil. 
This,  it  said,  placed  inspectors  practically  under  the  oil  com- 
>ination,  which  has  ways,  it  continued,  of  making  things  un- 
pleasant for  inspectors  who  make  reports  unsatisfactory  to  it 
rhe  fire  marshal's  conclusion  in  all  the  cases  he  investigated 
it  these  fires  by  explosion  was :  "  I  have  felt  warranted  in 

>  flee  pp.  S16,  820.  ^  ^«^  ^.  \^%. 
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every  inetance  in  Httributing  the  blame  to  tlie  inferior  qnaU^  I 
of  keroBene  asecl."  '  | 

The  European  protest  of  1879  followed  close  npou  tliesoc- 
coBB  of  the  comprehensire  campaign  of  187S  *  "  to  ov&com 
competition."  The  warning  from  the  Fire  Katsbal  of  Boatoi 
in  1888  and  the  socceaa  of  the  movement,  begnn  in  1885,'  to 
ahat  the  independents  of  Oil  City  and  Titnsville  ont  of  But- 
ton and  New  England  came  close  tc^ther.  These  are  not 
coincidences  merely.    They  are  canae  and  efEecL 

It  is  known  that  a  practice  has  grown  np  among  the  oil 
inspectors  of  the  States  of  allowing  certain  refiners  to  Ivud 
their  own  oil  as  they  please,  or  letting  it  go  to  market  o- 
branded.  This  permits  the  sale  of  anbranded  and  therefon 
illicit  and  presumably  dangerous  oil.  Charges  that  inspeeton 
in  Iowa  loaned  their  stencils  to  the  oil  combination  to  do  iti 
own  branding  were  made  formally  in  writing,  in  1890,  bj 
one  of  the  deputy  inspectors,  in  the  form  required  by  law,  to 
the  governor  of  the  State.  The  law  provides  that  cbatges  lo 
made  sliall  be  investigated  by  the  governor.  No  investiga- 
tion was  made,  but  the  inspector  was  removed  jnst  as  he  wu 
about  to  lay  before  a  grand-jnry  docnnientary  evidence  d 
this  and  other  violations  of  the  law.  This  inspector  declared 
pnblicly  that  inspectors  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
official  stencils  with  companies  in  the  oil  combination,  and 
allowing  them  to  pat  any  brand  they  chose  on  any  oil 
He  refused  to  continue  this  practice,  nor  wonld  he  brand  itw 
rels  until  they  were  filled.  The  representative  of  the  com- 
bination in  that  State  used  every  device  except  force,  the 
inspector  eays,  to  induce  him  to  conform  to  the  practice. 
"  Don't  you  know,"  this  representative  said,  "  that  if  yoa 
leave  us  your  brand  and  get  into  trouble  yon  will  have  the 
oil  combination  back  of  yon  ?  Yon  will  be  taken  care  of.'' 
In  his  formal  complaint  to  the  governor,  this  iuapector  de- 
clared that  this  representative  said  in  sabstsnce  to  him: 
"Ton  are  the  only  fool  among  the  inspectors.     We  have  the 

■  SecoDd  AuKut  BepoH,  fire  Harahal  of  Boston,  Hit,  IBIS,  p.  9. 
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stencils  of  the  inspectors  at  every  other  point  where  we  want 
them." 

The  law  put  upon  the  governor  the  duty  to  investigate 
opon  receiving  written  complaint.  Bnt  when  written  com- 
plaint was  formally  made,  and  that  not  by  an  ordinary  citizen, 
bat  by  one  of  the  sworn  officials  of  the  State,  the  governor 
demanded  that  the  inspector  back  np  his  charges  with  the 
affidavits  of  witnesses — that  is,  the  governor  demanded  that 
the  inspector,  who  had  no  power,  should  make  the  investiga- 
tion. This  put  an  end  to  the  whole  matter.  The  inspector 
coold  not  make  the  investigation,  and  the  governor  would 
not.  The  same  governor  refused  to  allow  the  written  charges 
to  be  seen,  although  they  are  public  documents,  and  they 
remained  invisible  as  long  as  he  held  office.  Only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  removal  of  this  inspector,  the  State  oil  in- 
spector was  sued  for  heavy  damages  by  the  owner  of  a  barn 
which  had  been  burned  down  through  the  explosion  of  bad 
oil.  The  ground  of  the  suit  was  that  the  inspector,  having 
failed  to  in8]>ect  and  condemn  this  oil,  as  he  should  have 
done,  was  liable  on  his  bond  to  the  State.  The  press  of 
Iowa  commented  freely  on  the  probable  connection  between 
destructive  fires,  like  this  one,  and  the  custom  of  allowing  the 
oil  ring  to  inspect  itself,  by  which  it  was  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  inferior  and  dangerous  oils  on  the  market  with 
the  brand  of  the  State  on  them  as  good.  As  far  as  the  case 
has  been  carried,  up  to  date,  the  Iowa  courts  have  sustained 
the  claim  and  held  the  inspector  in  damages. 

That  which  is  an  uninvestigated  charge  in  Iowa  is  an  offi- 
cially ascertained  fact  in  Minnesota.  The  demonstration  in 
the  latter  case  amounts  practically  to  confirmation  for  the 
former,  since  the  parties  in  interest,  the  motive,  and  the  op- 
portunity are  identical.  An  investigation  was  made  of  the 
conduct  of  the  State  oil  inspector  by  the  Committee  on  Illu- 
minating Oils  of  the  Minnesota  Senate,  in  1891.  The  commit- 
tee say  in  their  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate : 

'^  The  testimony  further  shows  that  stencils  were  left  with 
different  oil  companies  by  the  State  inspector  ot  lx\^  d^'^wX.^  ^ 
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by  which  the  companioB  caosecl  their  barreU  coDtaiDiDi 
to  be  branded  by  their  own  employee,  witboat  the  sopern 
of  any  State  official.  It  appears  that  after  the  arrangM 
for  the  payment  of  the  inspectors'  and  depnties'  salaiiei 
the  oil  coQipanieB  was  made,  the  attitude  of  the  inqw 
towards  his  datiee  may  be  ennimed  op  in  a  few  words  of 
teetimony:  *I  am  nnder  no  obligation  to  the  State  of  Mil 
sota.    The  Standard  Oil  Company  paid  me.' "  ' 

The  methods  covered  by  the  general  pbrasee  of  the  Hit 
aota  Senate  Committee  were  described  in  detail  by  a  "  o 
missioner"  of  the  Omaha  DaUy  Bee,  which  foand  the  « 
things  being  done  in  Nebraska.  The  Bee  in  1891  nude 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  oil  inq 
tioD  of  Nebraska  was  execated.  Its  reporter  paaaed  incogi 
by  Uie  goardians  of  the  portals  of  the  warehoase  of  e 
psnies  belonging  to  the  oil  tmst  in  Omaha,  and  stood 
while  barrels  were  filled  with  aniDspected  oil  and  loaded 
the  ears  for  shipment  to  various  points.  That  the  pec 
who  bought  the  oil  might  know  their  lives  were  safe,  e 
barret  bore  the  brand  of  approval  provided  by  law,  as 
Iowa: 

Approved.    Plash  Test  105°. 


By 


Bat  there  was  no  inspector  present,  and  the  barrels  « 
all  branded  beforehand  and  while  empty,  in  defiance  of 
law  and  public  safety.  The  reporter  stayed  nntil  the  i 
were  loaded,  the  doors  closed,  and  saw  the  trains  pnll  onL 
is  from  this  warehouse  that  the  greater  part  of  the  barrel 
oil  consnmed  in  Nebraska  is  forwarded.  At  the  warefao 
of  the  same  company  in  Nebraska  City  the  reporter  foi 
the  same  thing  going  on,  and  there,  too,  he  found  the  offi 
stencil-plates  of  several  of  the  State  oil  inspectors  lying 
hand  on  the  tanks,  waiting  to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of 

■  Journml  ot  tbe  Senate  of  VitmeBota,  Harch,  1891,  p.  71C. 
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j^ploj^  of  the  company  to  brand  the  desired  government 
fammntee  on  any  oil,  regardless  of  what  it  was.  Tlie  Illinois 
pfart0  Jawmdl  fonnd  the  same  practice  permitted  in  Spring- 
p^ld  by  the  oil  inspector  in  Febniary,  1894.  The  Bee  re- 
porter  describes  how  tanks,  once  branded,  came  and  went, 
jvwe  filled  and  emptied  and  filled  again  for  months,  with  no 
Inspection  of  the  oil  in  them.  Often  the  tanks  were  not  even 
branded. 

The  Omaha  Daily  Bee  of  November  24,  1891,  gives  a 
Bftrefnl  analysis  of  the  recently  amended  inspection  law  of 
Nebraska.  It  shows  that  in  many  important  points  the  law 
has  been  changed  so  as  to  pnt  the  safety  of  the  people  in  the 
power  of  the  combination  which  supplies  almost  all  the  oil 
aaed  in  the  State.  The  standard  required  has  been  lowered. 
The  liability  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter  for  death  resulting 
from  bad  oil  has  been  changed  to  a  liability  for  damages.  The 
method  of  making  the  tests  has  been  changed  for  the  worse. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  protection  of  travellers 
by  the  insjiection  of  oil  nsed  by  the  railroads,  although  acci- 
dents,  and  serions  ones,  from  the  use  of  dangerous  oil  were  fre- 
quent in  the  trains  and  at  stations.*  The  Bee  said  editorially 
of  the  oil  combination  that  it  had  '^  managed,  by  its  shrewdness 
in  enacting  this  law,  to  make  Nebraska  the  refuse  tank  for  its 
rejected  Eastern  oil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  crowd  out  of  the 
State  about  all  opposition."  By  means  of  this  lowering  of  the 
teat,  oil  that  was  too  poor  to  pass  in  Iowa  could  be  sent  on 
to  Nebraska  and  sold  there.  The  Bee  gives  instances  where 
this  was  done. 

The  ^60  continued  its  investigations  in  1893.  It  declared, 
December  5, 1893,  that  the  inspection  law,  imperfect  at  best, 
was  ^^  being  still  further  annulled  by  the  open  defiance  of  the 
leading  oil  companies."  It  declared  ^Hhe  leading  violator" 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  companies  in  the  oil  combination. 
In  a  later  issue  the  Bee  printed  the  result  of  tests  made  for  it 
of  oils  purchased  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  State.    In  al- 

<  Omaha  DaUy  Bee,  NoTember  24,  27 ;  Decembet  X>y  U,%\,\%%i. 
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moBt  ever;  snch  case  these  showed  that  oils  which  were  b^ 
the  test  were  being  Bold  to  the  people  as  good  under  the  goui» 
tee  of  the  StAte.  Some  of  them  were  "aeeafe  for  faoaBeholdi 
as  dynamite,"  the  Bee  stated.  It  said  editorially,  December  11, 
1893,  that  it  had  in  its  possession  a  letter  from  the  secretary  itf 
the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health  affirming  that  oil  condemiwl 
by  the  State  of  Iowa  is  shipped  to  Nebraska.  The  oil  iospMl- 
or  of  the  State  made  a  vigorous  denial,  but  the  Bee  refttasd  to 
withdraw  its  statements.  Its  tests,  it  said,  had  been  made  by 
competent  chemists.  A  suit  is  now  pending  in  San  Fna- 
Cisco,  brought  by  the  New  Zealand  Fire  Inanratice  Compuj 
against  the  oil  combination.  It  is  charged  that  it  sold  to«> 
tost  oil,  that  its  inflammability  caused  fire  and  deetroction  d 
a  dwelling  insured  by  the  insurance  company,  which  waaooat- 
pelled  to  pay  the  loss.  Some  power,  certainly  not  origioatiiig 
among  the  people,  has  for  years,  in  States  where  the  inspec- 
tion laws  required  a  high  quality  of  oil,  been  at  work  procur- 
ing a  rednction  of  the  test.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  it 
complishcd  only  after  persistent  lobbying  for  years,  as  in 
Michigan.  The  test  in  Michigan  has  been  lowered  by  le^ 
lation,  as  in  Nebraska,  and  with  similar  results.  The  repoita 
of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health  show  that  as  tb> 
standard  was  lowered,  fires  and  deaths  from  eicplosions  in- 
creased. The  Detroit  Tribune  of  December  27,  1891,  np 
that  the  reduction  of  the  test  in  Michigan  and  Nebraska  a 
dae  to  the  avarice  of  the  producers  (refiners)  and  nothing 
lees  than  criminal  carelessness  of  the  legislators.  The  dan- 
gerous constituents  of  petroleum,  such  as  naphtha  and  gaso- 
lene, are  indistinguishable  by  the  eye  of  the  buyer  from  kero- 
sene. They  can  be  as  easily  mixed  with  it  as  hot  and  warm 
water  with  cold.  These  reductions  of  the  test  in  Tarioa 
States  permit  mixtures  more  hazardous  than  dynamite  to  be 
sold  to  the  people,  lalled  into  reliance  upon  the  State  inspect- 
ors. "The  advantage  to  the  oil  company,"  says  the  Detroit 
(Michigan)  Times  of  April  30,  1891,  "is  obviona.  Naphtha 
and  gasolene  aro  worth,  perhaps,  three  cents  a  gallon.  Ker 
oacne  is  worth  three  timea  aa  moch.    A  test  which  allowi 
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me  qaart  of  kerosene  and  three  quarts  of  gasolene  to  consti- 
ote  a  gallon  of  merchantable  illuminating  oil  will  enable  a 
ew  more  colleges  to  be  endowed^  though  increasing  the  death- 
oil  in  a  notable  degree." 

One  of  the  demands  of  those  who  are  conducting  the  agita- 
ion,  noticed  elsewhere,  for  the  admission  of  American  oils 
rae  into  Canada  is  that  the  standard  of  Canadian  oil  inspec- 
ion  be  lowered.  This,  sajs  the  Hamilton  (Ontario)  Spectator^ 
will  open  the  Canadian  market  to  the  low-test  and  dangerous 
iUb  made  bj  the  American  combination,  and  ^^  restore  the  old 
»rder  of  lamp  explosions,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  life  and 
>roperty.'' 

An  unwritten  chapter  of  this  story  is  the  experience  of  the 
!)bio  oil  producers,  and  the  use  of  the  inferior  oil  of  the  Ohio 
ield  to  adulterate  oils  made  from  Pennsylvania  petroleums. 

Lord  Cokeys  dictum  about  the  decrease  of  quality  never  had 
I  more  spectacular  illustration  than  was  given  at  Oil  City  and 
ritnsville  on  Sunday,  June  5,  1892.  Oil  Creek  was  high  with 
rmins.  A  dam  burst  and  made  the  creek  a  flood.  Its  waters 
ite  away  the  insufScient  foundations  of  tanks,  and  rivers  of 
naphtha  and  gasolene  and  kerosene  overran  the  river  of  water 
for  miles.  A  spark  did  the  rest.  Oil  refineries  took  fire,  tanks 
exploded.  There  were  two  raging  seas  —  water  beneath,  fire 
ftbove.  Men,  women,  children,  animals,  property  were  swept 
ilong  in  their  intermingled  waves.  From  every  overturned 
tank  and  blazing  refinery  fresh  streams  of  oil  flowed  into  the 
of  flame,  which  climbed  the  hills  for  the  victims  the  other 
could  not  reach.  Those  who  escaped  drowning  breathed  in 
a  more  dreadful  death.  It  was  a  volcano  and  deluge  in  one. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  of  our  times. 
Even  the  scare-heads  of  the  newspapers  could  not  exaggerate 
its  horrors.  The  governor  of  the  State  made  a  public  appeal 
for  help.  The  coroner's  jury  held  an  inquest  at  Oil  City  upon 
fifty-five  bodies  at  one  sitting.  It  declared  the  cause  of  the 
otiamity  to  have  been  the  gross  carelessness  of  the  owners  and 
custodians  of  a  tank  of  naphtha,  in  permitting  it,  while  filled 
with  15,000  barrels  of  naphtha,  to  stand  withoul  ^to'^t  y^^^ 
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tection  from  fire  and  water.  The  tank  was  shown,  bj  Ai 
toBtimony,  to  have  stood  on  eand  within  a  few  feet  of  di 
creek  and  without  safegnard.  It  was  shown  that  compUuli 
bad  been  made  to  the  managere  of  the  refinery,  which  vm 
one  of  the  aobBidiary  companies  of  the  oil  traet,  about  thii 
tank  and  others  before  the  disaster,  bnt  withoat  avail  "Dw 
coroner's  jnry  laid  the  blame  where  it  belonged  —  apon  tfat 
company  whose  tank  gare  way.  Its  verdict  said :  "  TV 
naphtha  which  caused  this  awful  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty . .  .  was  stored  in  a  tank  located  on  the  bank  of  Oil  OnA, 
on  the  Cornptanter  Farm,  near  McCliDtockrille,  where  itwii 
bnilt  about  four  years  previous  to  this  time.  At  the  time  l( 
its  construction  the  tank  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  froa 
ordinary  higli-water  mark  in  the  creek,  bat  this  distance  Imi 
been  gradually  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  water  prior  \n 
this  flood  to  between  six  and  ten  feet,  and  this  flood  farther 
washed  away  the  ground  up  to  and  under  the  unk,  a  dif- 
tance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  A  part  of  the  tank 
bottom,  thus  being  left  withoat  sapport,  tore  out,  allowisg 
the  naphtha  to  escape  into  the  creek.  The  evidence  of  tlw 
watchman,  James  Marsh,  shows  that  he  realized  danger  front 
the  nudermining  of  the  tank,  for  he  made  a  feeble  efEoit  i 
previous  to  this  flood  to  protect  it  by  throwing  looee  stoiM  . 
between  the  tank  and  the  creek.  The  jnry  find  from  tbt  ^ 
evidence  that  all  persons  owning  and  having  in  cnstody  tU  , 
tank  and  its  contents  were  gnilty  of  gross  carelessness  in  p«- 
mitting  it,  while  filled  with  naphtha,  to  stand  withoat  proper 
protection  from  fire  and  water." 

The  company  which  owned  this  tank  belonged  to  the  oil 
combination.  It  was,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  tanks  of 
the  Keystone  refinery,  to  which  Matthews,  the  BnfEalo  iuAt 
pendent,  had  turned  for  a  supply  of  crude  oil  when  all  other 
sources  failed,'  and  which  had  been  thereupon  bankrupted 
and  taken  into  the  combination  seven  years  before.  Hen 
was  one  fruit  of  that  victory  over  competition.    The  coroneri 
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fary  at  TituBville  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms  the  folly 
yt  Btoring  oil  in  tanks  within  reach  of  high-water.  It  called 
ipon  ^'citizens  and  ofScials,  •  •  •  for  the  common  good  of  all," 
o  do  what  it  said  was  ^'  entirely  practicable :  to  so  locate  and 
foard  and  constmct  oil-tanks  and  other  receptacles  of  infiam- 
nable  petrolenm  products  that  thej  cannot  be  floated  awaj, 
or  the  contents  floated  ont  of  them  by  water,"  and  that  ^^  in 
aae  of  flood  and  fire  lives  and  private  property  cannot  be  en- 
langered  by  them."  Although  here  and  all  over  the  oil  re- 
[ions  the  business  was  under  the  control  of  one  combination, 
ind  had  been  so  since  ^rly  in  the  seventies,  the  Titusville 
jorj,  less  courageous  than  that  of  Oil  City,  declared  that  it 
MHild  ''  attach  no  blame  to  any  one  in  particular  for  the  pres- 
mt  loss  of  life,"  because  this  ^^  custom  of  storing  and  manu- 
Eftetnring  oil  and  its  products,  regardless  of  endangering  the 
£▼68  and  property  of  others,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
bere  as  well  as  all  over  the  oil  regions."  These  verdicts 
bftTO  been  followed  by  suits  now  pending  in  the  Pennsylvania 
BDiirts,  claiming  heavy  damages  from  the  oil  combination  as 
roBponsible  for  the  disaster  and  the  loss  of  life  and  property. 

The  Oil  City  and  Titusville  disaster  is  but  a  provincial 
ifEair  compared  with  the  metropolitan  avalanche  of  ruin 
irhich  is  all  ready  to  move  upon  the  cities  on  New  York  Bay 
from  the  refineries  and  tanks  along  its  shores.  Several  con* 
densed  oceans  of  unignited  fire  are  waiting  for  such  accident 
■s  happens  almost  every  day  to  some  gas-works  or  refinery 
or  tank-car.  On  creeks  running  into  the  East  River,  on  bays 
opening  from  the  New  Jersey  shore  into  the  greater  bay,  in 
tenks  whose  contents  would  overlay  the  whole  sheet  of  water 
from  the  Narrows  to  Hell  Gate  and  Spuyten  Duyvil,  these 
FQlcanoes  are  dozing,  and  they  are  light  sleepers. 


CHAPTER  XXZ 

"to  obt  all  we  oak" 

Abe  the  combinationa,  tnists,  Byndicatee  of  moderti  ioi*  i 
try  organized  scarcity  or  organized  plenty  ?  DeanieiB  or 
cheapness  f  "  They  are  doing  their  work  cheaper,"  said  oh 
of  the  oil  combination  of  himself  and  hie  associates,  "  tha 
any  rival  organization  can  afford  to  do  it,  and  that  is  tbdr 
policy,  and  by  that  only  will  they  earvive." ' 

"We  think  oar  American  petrolenm  is  a  very  cheap  ligbl 
It  is  onr  pleasure  to  try  to  make  it  so,"  said  its  head.' 

*'  Oar  object  has  always  been  to  reduce  rates,  and  cbeapco 
the  product,  and  increase  its  consumption  by  making  tlia 
lowest  price  possible  to  the  consumer,"  said  another.* 

Even  if  this  were  tme —    Bnt  is  it  tmet 

The  then  president  of  the  United  Pipe  Lines  of  the  oil  comU- 
nation,  who  was  also  president  of  a  snbordinate  corporation,  wu 
a  witness  in  1879  in  the  sait  brought  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylrania.  His  refinery,  he  stated,  did  nothing  bnt  mike 
the  oil.  "  It  is  taken  and  sold  by  another  organization  " — the 
oil  combination.  "  We  agree  to  take  the  same  prices  that  the; 
take  for  their  oil.  It  is  kind  of  pooled — thesaleof  theoil."  The 
"agreement,"  he  said,  is  "simply  to  bold  np  the  price  of  refined 
oil,  .  .  to  get  all  we  can  for  it  .  .  under  some  arrangement 
by  which  they  keep  the  price  np  to  make  a  profit."  Not  onl; 
was  the  price  fixed  under  the  agreement  "  to  get  all  we  can," 
but  the  combination,  as  at  Cleveland,*  fixed  the  amount  to  be 
produced.  Thesnbordinatecompany  was  allowed  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  business — except  to  do  the  work,  and  to  do 

'  TeatimonT,  Conian,  N««  Tork  Senite,  1S8S,  p.  STD. 
'TMtiiiioDj,Tnutt,C<)tiEr«M,\%««,¥.%%).     '^wsn.^.  117.      'Smp-SI 
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ily  as  macb  as  its  superior  chose  to  permit.  Other  refiners, 
\  the  same  investigation^  were  shown  to  be  sufferers  from 
le  same  kind  of  ^'  grip."  Asked  what  other  concerns  besides 
is  of  Oil  Citj  were  in  this  arrangement,  he  named  the  priud- 
skl  ones  of  Titusville,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 

^'  These  companies  were  all  acting  in  concert,  were  they  f ' 

^^So  far  as  sales  of  refined  oil  were  concerned,  I  think  they 
ere." 

Capitalists  are  usually  supposed  to  be  hard  of  heart  and 
Bad,  suspicious,  great  sticklers  for  ''black  and  white,"  and 
ireful  to  have  all  that  is  due  them ''  nominated  in  the  bond." 
his  arrangement,  by  which  this  witness  and  his  associates  put 
lemselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  others — as  to  how  much 
ley  should  manufacture,  what  freight  they  should  pay,  what 
rice  they  should  receive,  etc. — was  not  in  writing. 

"  It  is  a  verbal  one." ' 

The  purchase  of  the  refineries  at  Baltimore  by  the  oil  com- 
ination  in  1877,  under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  United 
dl  Company,  was  immediately  followed  by  an  advance  in 
rice.  The  Baltimore  /Stm,  in  December,  1877,  said :  ''  The 
>mbination  has  already  begun  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
larket.  Oil  for  home  consumption  was  yesterday  quoted  at 
1  cents,  having  raised  from  11^  cents,  the  quotation  on 
Wednesday.  The  combination  will  not  make  contracts  ahead, 
rhich  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  an  intended  advance  in 
rice."  In  Buffalo  the  manager  of  one  of  the  properties  of 
[le  oil  combination  said  in  evidence :  ''  My  son  is  on  a  com- 
littee,  he  told  me,  that  regulates  the  price  of  oil."  *  While 
tie  trust  had  the  trade  of  Buffalo  to  itself,  it  held  the 
rioe  of  oil  at  a  high  rate.  ''  In  Buffalo  there  were  then  no 
ival  works,"  said  State's  Attorney  Quinby  to  the  jury  who 
rere  trying  its  representatives  for  conspiracy  against  a  com- 
eting  refinery, ''  and  we  were  paying  for  kerosene  18  cents  a 

'  Tittimony,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  V9.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tt  oL^ 
179,  pp.  869-85,  486,  684-86. 

*  Buffalo  Lubrioating  Oil  Company  vm,  Everest  et  a/.  Supreme  Coart  Sri«  Ca, 
.  T.,  ISSS. 
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galtoD.    To-day,  with  the  little  Buffalo  companj'  in  tbe  i 
ket  making  keroseng,  yon  can  get  it  for  6  cents  a  galloo.* 

This  Buffalo  competitor  was  a  very  modeet  affair,  inngi^ 
cant  in  capital  and  reeoDrces,  bat  it  cnt  down  the  price  of  d 
as  far  away  as  Boston.  It  eetablisbed  there  an  agent  «ba 
"went  aronnd"  and  "cnt  tbe  prices  down,"  and  then  Ai 
agent  of  tbe  combination  "went  aronnd  and  cnt  the  prioi 
farther,"  as  its  Boston  employ^  described  iL  He  wm  it- 
strncted,  he  said,  "to  follow  them  down,  ■  .  .  only  not  toitD 
ai  a  toes."  Before  this  competitor  came  be  bad  been  lelliii 
oil  as  high  as  20  cents  a  gallon.  "  We  got  tbe  prioe  down  M 
18  cents,  and  got  down  then,  I  believe,  to  8  cents,  $q  thitt 
hare  been  selling  them  since  then  at  8  oeots."*  Eight  eeoti, 
then,  was  not  at  a  loss— since  he  had  been  told  '^  not  to  sdl  it 
a  toss  " — and  yet  these  passionate  pilgrims  of  cheapnea  hd 
been  making  the  Boston  bnyer  pay  20  cents  I  "  I  bare  bM 
selling  since  at  8  cents,"  he  says.  This  testimony  was  gina 
in  1886;  the  redaction  to  8  cents  from  20  was  made  in  18^ 
Four  years'  consumption  of  this  oil  had  been  giren  to  the 
buyer  in  Boston  at  8  cents  a  gallon  instead  of  20,  in  conw- 
qnence  of  the  entrance  of  so  insignificant  a  competitor. 

When  a  member  of  tbe  tmst  was  testifying  before  thi 
New  York  courts,  he  referred  to  tbe  competition  of  the  indi- 
pendent  of  Marietta  as  "  his  power  for  evil."  Asked  to  it- 
fine  what  he  meant  by  his  phrase  "power  for  evil,"  he  said, 
"It  was  to  make  prices  that  wonid  be  vexations  and  barMt- 
ing."  He  was  asked  if  it  harassed  tbe  oil  trnst,  and  the  cor 
porations  connected  with  it,  to  have  prices  in  any  part  of  the 
country  lower  than  they  fixed. 

"  Lower  than  a  reasonable  basis." 

"What  they  consider  a  reasonable  basis}" 

"Yes."* 

That  we  can  understand.  Bat  we  cannot  anderstand  iriat 
the  president  of  the  trnst  meant  when  he  said,  "  We  like  ooiD- 

>  Teitimon7,  Trusts,  CoQgr««»,  188S,  pp.  843-^7. 

* TetlimoD?  in  the  cue  of  a«orgB  Rice  et.  TniiM*  of  th«  Sundud  OD Til, 
Stw  7«rk  Court  of  App«ali,  1888. 
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psfcitioD,"  for  that  would  imply  a  natural  proclivitj  for  fellow- 
ihip  with  the  power  of  evil. 

^  Who  fixes  the  price  of  oil  in  New  York  ?"  was  asked  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
ricm  at  Washington.  That  was  done,  he  said,  by  the  selling 
Igoot  of  the  oil  combination.  He  ^Mias  the  price  marked 
in  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  daily  —  the  price  at 
vhieh  they  will  sell  oil." '  When  the  vice-president  of  the 
KNDpaoy  representing  the  trust  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest 
VM  CD  the  stand  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^ 
he  was  asked  what  was  the  price  of  oil  in  the  territory  in 
vhieh  he  was  operating.  The  price  of  oil  in  tank-cars,  in 
^kansasy  he  said, ''  is  now  and  has  been  during  about  three 
fmxk  or  more— since  Mr.  Bice  commenced  shipping  by  water 
to  Little  Bock — 10  cents  per  gallon.  The  aveitige  price,  in- 
iependent  of  competition,  which  I  suppose  is  what  you  want, 
lo  the  State  of  Texas  is  about  13  cents  per  gallon  in  bulk, 
BQTering  the  whole  State  of  Texas.  The  average  price  per 
barrel  would  be  about  17  cents,  and  the  average  price  in  cases 
abont  20  cents."  * 

^  Since  Mr.  Bice  commenced  shipping  by  water  to  Little 
Bock;"  ^^the  average  price  independent  of  competition  in 
Texas" — ^these  are  telltale  phrases.  Where  the  combination 
was  ^^  independent  of  competition  "  the  price  was  one-third 
greater. 

The  committee  of  Congress  which  investigated  trusts  in 
1889  gathered  a  great  deal  of  sworn  evidence — the  details  of 
which  remained  uncontradicted,  and  which  were  met  only  by 
general  statements  like  those  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chap- 
ter— showing  how  extortionate  prices  had  been  charged  until 
competition  appeared,  that  in  all  cases  a  war  of  extermination 
had  been  made  upon  those  competitors,  and  that  when  their 
business  was  destroyed  prices  were  put  up  again.    Losses  in 

'  Teetimony,  IndepeodeDt  Refiners*  Associations  v«.  Western  New  York  and 
Peonajlfaiiia  Bailroad  Company  et  oL^  p.  401. 

'TeHioioiiy,  Gtorge  Rioe  v«.  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  et  at.,  cases  61- 
M),  p.  486. 
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competitive  wsra  were  merely  inrestmeDta  from  irhiA  t* 
draw  divideodB  in  perpetaitj.  The  "  cheapnetg  "  of  the  eon- 
biaatioii  followed  the  cheapness  of  competitors,  and  wumeid; 
a  feint,  one  of  the  approaches  in  a  si^e  to  overcome  the  inner 
citadel  of  cheapness,  a  strategic  cheapness  to-day  oo  which  ts 
build  deamess  forever.  This  battle  of  prices  is  shown  ini 
table  covering  fifty  towns  in  Texas,  lUsBifleippi,  Lonisiaa^ 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Eentacky,  for  three  to  fin 
years.  The  appearance  of  competitive  oil,  for  instatioe^  cot 
the  prices  of  oil  from  15  cents  a  gallon  down  to  10  ia  Pln^ 
Texas;  from  25  to  IS  in  Calvert,  Texas;  from  33  cents  to  10 
in  Anstin,  Texas ;  from  16  to  5  in  Little  Rock,  Arksona— 
evidently  a  war  price ;  from  16  to  8}  in  Hontsvilie,  Alabtnu; 
from  16  to  8  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  so  on.'  The  ood- 
mittee  of  Oongi-ess  submit  pages  of  evidence  of  the  reimpo- 
sition  of  high  prices  the  moment  competition  was  killed  off. 
If  the  combination  foand  a  rival  dealer  oat  of  oil  for  only 
a  day  it  "popped  the  prices  up  3^  cents."'  "One  day," 
wrote  one  of  the  dealers,  "oil  is  np  to  20  cents  and  over,  and 
when  any  person  attempts  to  import  here,  other  than  the 
vassals  '  of  the  oil  combination,'  it  is  pat  down  to  7  ceott  i 
gallon.'" 

Prices  were  frequently  put  higher  after  the  war  than  befm 
In  the  debate  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  last  year  on  the  pn^ 
poaal  to  reduce  the  Canadian  tariff,  supported  by  a  strong  lob- 
by from  ttic  American  oil  trnst,  it  was  shown  by  affidavits  that 
at  Selma,  Alabama,  oil  was  reduced  during  the  "  war  "  againit 
outside  refiners  to  8  from  15  cents.  After  "competition  wu 
overcome,"  in  the  language  of  the  Sonth  Improvement  Com- 
pany contract,  the  price  was  put  up,  not  to  15  cents  where 
it  had  been,  but  to  25  cents.  In  the  same  debate  a  targe 
number  of  affidavits  were  exhibited  showing  how  the  price 
charged  by  the  oil  trust  in  America  varied  in  places  near 
each  other  in  arbitrary  and  extraordinary  ways,  as  7  cents 
a  gallon  at  Port  Ilnron,  Michigan,  and  14}  cents  at  Bay  City, 

>  TcBtimonj,  Tnuta,  CoegreM,  1S8S,  pp.  I>0»-10.  'Suns,  p.  TSl 

'fUat,  p.  785. 
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oly  a  few  miles  distant  Under  the  rnle  of  the  trust  prices 
re  on  a  mechanical  basis  everywhere,  from  the  retail  markets 

>  the  seaboard,  where  the  refined,  the  manufactured  article, 
I  qaoted  at  a  lower  price  than  the  crude,  its  raw  material/ 

In  the  report  of  the  tenth  United  States  census  in  1886,  on 
16  necessaries  of  life,  the  retail  price  of  kerosene  is  given 
>r  thirtj-five  places.  At  a  few  of  these  there  was  competi- 
on;  there  the  price  was  12^  to  15  cents  a  gallon.  At  all 
ther  points  it  ranged  from  20  to  25  cents.  Such  a  tax  on 
le  400,000,000  gallons  of  oil  consumed  in  this  country  is  the 
aly  kind  of  income-tax  that  is  ^^  American." 

Application  was  made  in  May,  1894,  by  the  Central  Labor 
Tnion  of  New  York  City  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 

>  vacate  the  charter  of  the  principal  corporation  in  the  oil 
nat.  In  the  argument  to  support  it,  it  was  shown  that  New 
ork  consumers  were  then  paying  twice  as  much  for  their 
imp-oil  as  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  and  three  times  as 
inch  as  the  foreign  consumer  buying  in  New  York  for  ex- 
ort. 

The  trust,  notwithstanding  its  powers  of  ^^  producing  the 
ery  best  oil  at  the  lowest  possible  price,"  compels  dealers  to 
gn  away  their  rights  to  buy  oil  where  they  can  buy  it  the 
lieapest  or  best.  When  opposition  is  encountered  from  any 
f  the  retailers  in  a  town  the  plan  of  campaign  of  its  ^^  war" 
\  very  simple.  Some  one  is  found  who  is  willing  for  hire  to 
)11  his  oils  at  a  cut  price  until  the  rest  are  made  sick  enough 

>  snrrender.  Then  contracts  are  made  with  all  the  dealers, 
inding  them  to  buy  of  no  one  else,  and  prices  are  put  up  to 

point  at  which  a  handsome  profit  is  assured.  After  this 
)rapetitor8  can  fmd  no  dealer  through  whom  to  sell,  and  the 
insnmer  can  get  no  oil  but  that  of  the  monopoly.  Price  and 
oality  are  both  thenceforth  such  as  the  combination  chooses 
\  make  them.  There  are  bargains  in  oil,  but  one  party  makes 
[>th  sides  of  them.  "  We  do  not  wish  to  ruin  you  without 
iving  you  another  chance,"  said  an  agent  of  the  combination 

>  See  chs.  ziL  and  zxxi. 
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gent);  to  a  merchant  who  persisted  in  selling  oppoeition  mL 
**  Look  at  this  map ;  we  bare  the  conntry  divided  into  distrietL 
If  yon  insist  on  war  we  will  cnt  the  prices  in  joar  territoij 
to  any  necessary  extent  to  destroy  yon,  bnt  we  low  oothiag^ 
We  simply  make  a  corresponding  advance  in  some  othw  dii- 
trict.  Ton  lose  everything.  We  cannot  by  »ny  pombility 
lose  anything." 

Only  by  thos  contracting  themselves  ont  of  their  righb 
conld  these  "free"  merchants  get  oil  with  which  to  sopply 
their  cnstomers.  "Their  agent,"  wrote  a  dealer  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  "has  made  threats  to  some  of  oar  nw^ 
chants  that  they  most  or  shall  bny  oil  from  them  uid  do  ods 
else,  or  if  otherwise  they  wonld  come  here  and  rain  them — 17 
fair  means  if  they  conld,  by  nuderhand  ways  if  niiniiiiiij  * 
Another  firm  in  Pine  BInff,  Arkansas,  wrote  that  the  agoDt 
of  the  combination  had  called  upon  tliem  and  several  of  the 
other  large  dealers  to  make  a  "contract,  .  .  .  and,  failing  to  do 
so,  in  a  short  time  be  threatens  opening  a  retail  house,"  u  at 
Columbus.'  Another  wrote,  December  13,  1886,  from  Xan- 
sota  that  the  monopoly  "  will  not  sell  nnless  yon  sign  an  obli- 
gation to  bay  from  them  and  them  only." ' 

This  maintenance  of  prices  nntil  some  "power  for  evil" 
appears  with  lower  rates,  then  wars  to  kill,  and  raising  of 
prices  if  the  war  ends  in  victory — these  phenomena  of  cheap- 
ness conttnae  to  date.  Many  chapters  conld  be  filled  with 
accounts  of  these  wars  of  which  record  has  been  kept  To 
merely  name  the  battle-fields  would  require  pages.  When  the 
combination,  throngh  its  agents,  attacked  Toledo  in  the  courts 
for  undertaking  the  municipal  supply  of  natural  gaa,  it 
"  urged,"  as  it  is  quoted  in  the  language  of  the  decision, "  thit 
the  main  object  and  primary  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  enable 
the  city  to  supply  its  individual  inhabitants  with  fael  for  pri- 
vate use  and  consumption  'at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  can  ob- 
tain it  from  other  sources."  The  act  of  the  Legislature  gan 
Toledo  "a  power  for  evil."    At  Denver  oil  was  sold  at  35 

■SmcIliiIL  iTwtimwi.TruU^CongKM,  ISSS,  pp.  7M,TU. 
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cents  a  gallon  until  an  independent  company  began  refining 
the  petroleum  which  abounds  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  basin. 
Doring  the  Oolorado  war  of  1892  all  the  familiar  tactics— cut 
rmtee,  espionage,  and  all — were  employed.  This  continued 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  trust  as  before,  showing  that  its 
change  of  name  and  form  meant  no  real  change.  In  Pueblo 
and  Colorado  Springs  the  price  was  put  down  to  5  cents  a 
gallon  from  25  cents.  In  Denver  the  price  was  made  7  cents. 
Spotters  followed  the  wagons  of  the  independent  company  to 
spy  out  its  customers,  and  get  them,  by  threats  or  bribes,  to 
sign  away  their  right  to  buy  where  they  could  buy  cheapest. 
The  comments  of  the  local  press  did  credit  to  the  inspiriting 
mountain  air  of  the  American  Switzerland.  The  complaint 
recently  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  a 
dealer  of  the  Pacific  coast  charges  that,  among  other  discrim- 
inations injurious  to  the  public,  the  rates  between  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Colorado  were  so  manipulated  that  the  oil  found  in 
the  Bocky  Mountains  and  refined  in  Colorado  could  not  be 
shipped  to  California  and  the  other  Pacific  states.  Consumers 
there  had  to  buy  the  oil  of  the  trust  hauled  all  the  way  from 
Cleveland  or  Chicago.  When  an  independent  refiner  ran  the 
blockade  into  New  York,  in  1892,  and  began  selling  to  the 
people  from  tank  wagons,  the  price  fell  in  New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Jersey  City  from  8  and  8^  to  4  and  4^  cents.  The 
Bt.  Louis  Chronicle  of  May  19, 1892,  reports  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  the  best  grade  of  oil  to  5  cents  a  gallon — <<the 
fortieth  reduction,"  it  says,  made  since  an  independent  com- 
pany "entered  the  field  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  the 
price  was  14^  cents,"  as  it  would  be  still  but  for  competition. 
War  has  been  made  on  poor  men,  paralytics,  boys,  cripples, 
widows,  any  one  who  had  the  "  business  that  belongs  to  us." 
An  instance  taken  from  abroad  will  be  the  last.  The  combi- 
nation between  the  American  and  the  Scotch  refiners,  formed 
several  years  ago,  fixed  the  price  of  the  principal  product, 
scale,  at  threepence  a  pound  in  1892.  The  break-up  in  that 
year  was  followed  at  once  by  a  decline  from  threepence  to 
twopence.    This  is  a  saving  to  the  public  of  ^l^OOO^QQQ  ^  ^^»x. 
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"  Alt  the  relative  prodacte,"  eaya  tbe  London  Eamomiat,  N» 
vember  13,  1893,  "  have  practically  collapsed  in  value."  On- 
dies,  for  iDstance,  declined  30  cents  a  dozen,  "  and  tbe  fin* 
qualities  vere  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  tbe  commoner  sorts." 

These  are  the  facts,  to  fit  the  phrase  of  one  of  the  monopolf 
who  described  to  Congreee  how  it  "  bridges  it  to  the  oonanmv 
at  the  lowest  reasonable  rate."  Tbe  **  bridge  to  the  eonsamer*' 
spans  1873  to  1894  and  Enrope  and  America,  bnt  it  is  not  ■ 
bridge  of  cheapness.' 

To  prove  that  oil  is  cheaper  than  it  was  is  not  to  prove  tbtt 
it  is  cheap. 

Anything  begins  to  be  dear  the  moment  the  power  to  fix 
the  price  has  been  allowed  to  vest  in  one.  The  qnestioB 
whether  onr  monopolies  have  made  things  cheap  or  dear  in 
the  past  pales  before  the  exciting  qnerj,  What  will  the;  do  ia 
the  fatare,  when  their  power  has  become  still  greater,  or  hit 
passed  by  death,  descent,  or  sale  into  hands  less  shrewd  and 
greedier)  Such  power  never  moves  backward.  Says  Presi- 
dent Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  in  tbe  article  quoted 
below:  "When  a  commodity  is  turned  ont  under  such  con- 
ditions, cost  no  longer  regulates  the  price.  This  is  done  quite 
arbitrarily  for  a  time,  the  seller's  whim  being  perhaps  sobered 
a  little  by  hie  memory  of  old  competitive  rates.  Slowlj 
caprice  gives  way  to  law;  bnt  it  is  a  new  law — that  of  man'i 
need.  Prices  go  higher  and  higher  till  demand,  and  hence 
profit,  begins  to  fall  oS;  and  they  then  play  about  the  line(^ 
what  the  market  will  bear,  jnst  as  they  nsed  to  about  that  of 
cost.  The  producer  can  be  more  or  less  exacting,  according 
to  the  natnre  of  tbe  product.  If  it  ie  a  luxury,  the  new  law 
may  not  greatly  elevate  prices  above  the  old  notch.  If  it  is  > 
necessity,  he  may  bleed  people  to  death." 

"  At  any  reasonable  price,  ssy  three  or  four  times  tbe  present 
selling  price  of  refined  oil,  it  is  the  cheapest  light  in  the  world, 
and  if  the  prices  were  advanced  to  20  cents  a  gallon  the  sales 
would  be  as  large  as  they  are  now  at  1\  cents,"  wrote  Vice- 

'  Tastimoa],  Tratte,  C««i^:«*m  1883,  p.  STS. 
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president  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  in  1881,  opposing  the  Free  Pipe  Line 
bill.  The  possibilities  here  were  touched  upon  by  the  New 
York  committee  of  1888:  '^What  the  trust's  course  would 
have  been  if,  instead  of  increased  production,  it  had  been  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a  constantly  diminishing 
or  stationary  volume  of  oil,  is  an  interesting  subject  for  specu- 
lation. Certain  it  is  that  the  trust  has  the  power  to  put  up 
prices,  even  if  it  fails  to  exercise  it.  If,  in  the  future,  the 
field  producing  the  commodity  manufactured  and  sold  by  this 
combination  of  corporations  shall  fail  to  increase  its  present 
product,  or  shall  return  a  diminished  quantity,  the  oil  trust 
will  be  able  to  fix  the  price  of  the  product  of  its  refineries  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world."  ' 

It  was  not  great  capital  which  put  this  industry  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  enthusiasts  for  "  all  the  little  economies."  The 
same  universal  forces  of  cheapness  which  have  been  at  work 
everywhere  have  been  at  work  upon  the  cost  of  the  instru- 
mentalities of  production,  and  put  machinery,  transportation, 
raw  material,  and  market  agencies  within  reach  of  moderate 
capital.  Such  great  capital  is  wasteful  capital.  It  operates 
through  agents  at  great  distances,  attenuating  incentives  to 
energy  and  care.  Many  practical  men,  real  refiners,  who  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  business  to  refiners  of  railroad 
privileges,  have  testified  to  the  same  effect  as  the  manufacturer 
who  said  to  Congress  in  1872:  ^'I  believe  a  refinery  of  100 
barrels  can  be  run  cheaper  than  the  larger  establishments." ' 

If  production  on  a  natural  scale,  directed  by  the  eye  of  the 
owner,  were  not  more  economical  than  production  mobilized 
from  the  metropolis  by  salaried  men  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
the  independent  refiners  and  producers  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  Ohio  would  not  have  been  able  to  survive  at  all.  It 
was  said  in  one  of  the  Buffalo  papers  by  one  of  these  inde- 
pendent refiners :  "  There  are  several  well-equipped  indepen- 
dent refineries  in  operation  at  the  present  time  in  Pennsylvania 

>  BepoH»  Tnitta,  New  Tork  Senate,  1888,  p.  12.  ^  ^^  ^^ 
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and  Ohio  oiUfields  where  the  refiner  haB  his  own  crade  oit,lui 
own  pipe  line,  and  prodacee  his  own  Datnral  gas  for  fael  pu- 
poeea.  It  is  oeedlese  to  sa;  that  an  experienced  uid  akilfBl 
refiner  operating  nnder  sach  favorable  conditions  can  tniBD- 
factnre  at  less  cost  per  barrel  than  any  tmst  with  a  long  lilt 
of  pensioners  and  burdened  with  the  control  of  two  politiol 
parties  and  the  maintenance  of  nameroos  city  mansions,  stock 
farms,  and  theological  seminaries." 

NoTE.—The  clums  ot  tbe  oil  combination  to  the  credit  of  liarlif 
cheapened  oil  h&ve  been  subjected  by  competeDt  men  to  Btatistiol  t«tL 
Preflideot  Andrews,  of  Brown  UniTeTsily,  shows  that  from  1881  to  1B7I, 
Inclusive— )'.«.,  before  any  combination  whatever  existed — th«  net  aoaial 
percentage  of  decrease  In  the  price  of  refluing  oil  and  canylag  It  to  tidt- 
water— that  is,  tbe  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  petrolewn  at  the 
wells  and  of  the  refined  at  Mew  York— wsa  10,V1AIV  <^°ts ;  from  1S7S  to 
1881,  tDcluBire.  the  trust's  iDQrm  and  formative  period,  the  decrease  wm 
^-AJVs^  cenla;  from  1S83  to  1887,  -  inclusive,  the  years  of  its  full  mantitr 
and  vigor,  tlie  decrease  was  onlySjV^  cents.' 

The  New  Torli  Daily  Commerctai  £u««/in  (April  4,  ISB3)made  a  shnlbr 
study  with  similar  results.  It  finds  that  uudcr  competition  in  the  reflnief 
of  oil  the  dliTei'ence  beiweeu  crude  at  the  wells  and  refined  oil  at  Mew 
York  was  reduced  from  18.45  cents  per  gallon  in  1873  to  Q.QS  cent*  per 
gallon  Id  1881 ;  under  the  reign  of  the  trust  tbe  difference  was  5.M  b 
1891— greater  than  In  1883,  when  the  trust  began  operations,  when  it  «« 
only  5.77.  It  concludes:  "It  baa  been  claimed  that  the  oil  trust  has  been 
a  benefit  to  this  countrji  that  the  economics  which  it  has  introduced  ii 
the  transportation  and  refining  of  oil  have  been  shared  with  the  consiuM. 
and  Uiat  the  enormous  wealth  which  it  has  accumulated  during  tbe  put 
ten  years  has  been  widely  distributed.  Not  one  of  these  claims  has  aoj 
substantial  basis  in  fact." 

The  comparisons  of  cheapness  are  made  on  the  wholesale  price  at  New 
York  of  "export  oil" — an  inferior,  almost  a  refuse  product.  lis  priot 
must  meet  that  made  by  tbe  Russians.  These  comparisons,  therefore,  really 
shed  no  light  on  the  price  movements  of  oil  going  into  consumptiaB 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  trust  really  gets  the  retail  pric«  od  ill 
tts  domestic  output.  A  full  statistical  statement  of  the  pric«  moTS- 
ment  hi  retail  markets  cannot  be  bad;  nor  oven  of  the  nholesale,  fortte 
combination  has  lately  adopted  a  policy  of  suppressing  Uie  wholMik 
quotations  of  the  higher  grades  of  oil  for  domeslic  consumption.  Con- 
parisoQS,  therefore,  hnill  on  the  ciport  price  of  ihis  poor  oil  at  New  T«t 
though  good  as  far  as  iliey  go,  are  of  oils  of  a  low  illuminating  powK. 

'  Freaideiil  E,  ll.;njunrm  AiiJrewi,  of  Broirn  University,  "Trusts  Aoconlii^  » 
Odotal  Investig^ttioii,'  Qiuirtrrly  Journal  of  &fflu><(u«,J:iaasrf.  I8S9,  p.  IM. 
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Oompariflons  that  would  really  show  the  part  played  by  the  combination  as 
a  trae  merchant-*one  who  discovers  and  distributes  abundance  for  all  at  a 
fair  price  for  hia  service— can  only  be  made  by  such  illustrations  as  we 
have  been  giving  from  its  ntterances,  plans,  and  actions.  But  for  monop- 
oly an  average  price  of  5  cents  a  gallon  could  prevail  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  people. 

Trust  prices  are  artificial  prices,  independent  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
in  their  perfection  superior  even  to  panic.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  com- 
parison below,  made  by  Mr.  Byron  W.  Holt : 

COMPARATIVS  PRICES  OF  STAPLES  DURING  THE  CURRENT  DEPRESSION 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red 

Com,  Na  2,  nuzed 

Cotton,  middling  upland 

Wool,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  X. 

Pork,  mes8|  new 

Batter,  creamery 

Sugar,  raw,  96° 

Sugar,  granulated 

Petroleum,  refined,  gaL 

Pig  Iron,  Bessemer,  Chicago. . . . 

Steel  Rails,  Chicago 

Steel  Beams,  Chicago 

Goal,  Bituminous,  Pittsburg 

Goal,  Anthracite,  New  York. . . . 


April  28, 1898 


$o.7e| 

.60 

.07H 
.28 

21.00 

.80@88 

.08|i@4 

.0665 
14.60@  16.00 
80.00@  82.00 

.02 

Jose  80, 1899 

$  1.07 
4.16 


July  90, 1894 


$  0.664 
.47| 

.07A 
.18 

14.00®  14.26 

.17 

.08 

.04 

.0616 
n.26@11.60 
26.00@27.00 

.01^ 

Jane  80, 1894 
$  0.86 
4.16 


Per  cent  of 
Decline  since 
April  28, 1898 


26 

6 

10 
86 
88 
46 
18 
16 

7 
28 
16 
26 

Jane  80, 1899 

20 
00 


The  prices  of  four  of  these  products— granulated  sugar,  petroleum,  steel 
raila,  and  anthracite  coal— are  controlled  by  strong  trusts.  These  prices 
baTe  declined,  since  the  beginning  of  the  depression— about  May  1, 1893— 
not  quite  10  per  cent.  Prices  of  the  other  ten  products  have  declined  24 
per  cent. 

Under  free  conditions  prices  of  manufactured  articles  would  decline 
faster  than  prices  of  farm  products.  Cost  of  production  can  be  lowered 
fasler  in  machine  or  factory  products  than  in  farm  products.  Under  the 
influence  of  trusts  the  natural  order  is  not  only  reversed,  but  prices  of  farm 
IMTodncts  have  declined  more  than  twice  as  fast  ns  prices  of  factory  or  trust 
products.  Trust  influence  is  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  sugar  and  coal. 
Tlie  price  of  raw  sugar,  in  which  there  is  no  trust,  has  declined  6  per  cent. 
ginoe  June  80, 1891.  The  price  of  granulated  has  advanced  4  per  cent. 
The  president  of  the  trust  admitted  to  Congress  in  1894  that  it  had  advanced 
the  price  |  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Cost  of  refining  has  declined  since  1891. 
There  being  no  well-defined  trust  in  bituminous  coal,  its  price  has  declined 
80  per  cent,  since  1891.  The  price  of  anthracite  coal  has  advanced  2  per 
cent,  in  the  same  time,  because  the  producers  have ''  reguXaV^iOL''  v'^^^^^^'^^'^'^ 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

ALL  THE  WOHUJ  DNDEB  ONE  HAT 

"  Thib  bneioees  belongB  to  ne."  This  was  the  repl;  dii 
presideot  of  Uie  oil  combiD&tion  made  to  a  neighbor  who  vat 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  continiie  the  refinery  which  he  lad 
sncceesfell;  OBtabliehed  before  hie  tardier  bnt  more  fortaute 
competitors  had  left  their  prodnce  stores,  lnmbe^7aTd■,  ud 
book-keepers'  stools.  He  could  remember,  the  neighbor  tdd 
the  New  York  Legislature,  before  there  was  any  each  oom- 
pany  as  theirs,  and  when  the  president  of  the  poor  min'i 
light  was  still  in  the  commiesioo  business  opposite  him  and 
his  refinery.  He  described  how  the  president  left  this  com- 
mission business,  and  "  commeuced  to  build  a  refinery  then 
of  a  small  capacity.  .  .  .  Re  iised  to  say  to  me,  '  Wbit  it 
a  good  time  to  sell?'  and  'What  is  a  good  time  to  boldf 
as  he  said  he  tbonght  I  knew."  The  day  came  when  the 
neighbor  who  had  been  first  found  that  the  last  was  to  be 
first.  He  was  making  |21,000  to  $22,000  a  year,  bnt  he  hid 
"to  sell  or  squeeze."  He  had  soreral  conversations  with  the 
new-comer  who  had  been  so  succeesfnl  in  learning  when  it 
was  "  a  good  time  to  hold."  To  save  his  livelihood,  "  I  did 
almost  condescend  to  tease  him,"  he  testifies.  Bat  the  ool; 
reply  he  could  get  was :  We  have  freighting  facilitiee  no  one 
else  can  get.'  This  bnsinees  belongs  to  ns.  Any  concern  that 
starts  in  this  business  we  have  snfficient  money  to  lay  aside  a 
fund  to  wipe  it  ont.  "They  went  on  just  as  if  it  did  be- 
long to  them,  and  there  were  others  started  before  be  did  in 
it  which  I  thonght  it  belonged  to  quite  as  much  as  it  did  to 
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him.  ...  I  am  wiped  oat  and  made  a  poor  man.  ...  I 
think  they  are  making  a  profit  out  of  my  ruin." 

His  refinery  had  been  giving  him  a  profit  of  $21,000  to 
$22,000  a  year.  It  had  cost  him  $41,000,  but  he  had  to  sell 
it  for  $15,000.  This  purchase  of  $41,000  for  $15,000  was  one 
of  ^'  the  little  economies  "  to  which  the  trust  ascribes  its  suc- 
cess. It  was  not  a  '^  good  time  to  sell,"  but  he  sold.  Part  of 
the  ^^  squeeze "  put  upon  him  was  the  rebate  given  to  the 
buyer.  He  could  not  have  got  the  rebate  if  he  had  applied 
for  it,  but  he  would  not  apply  for  it.  "  I  made  application 
for  lower  freights,  but  not  for  any  drawbacks ;  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  was  the  right  way  to  do  business." ' 

'^  This  business  belongs  to  us."  This  remark  was  not  proph- 
ecy, but  history.  It  was  in  1878,  and  the  claim  had  been 
already  made  good.  The  New  York  Legislature,  in  1879,  re- 
ported that  the  speaker  and  his  associates  had  control  of  90  or 
95  per  cent,  of  the  industry.  "  It  has  absorbed  and  monopo- 
lized this  great  traffic,  which  ranks  second  on  the  list  of  ex- 
ports of  our  country."'  This  conclusion  was  based  on  the 
evidence  of  officers  and  stockholders.'  Their  shadow  grew  no 
less.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found  in  1890 
that  they  '^  manufacture  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum 
and  its  products  in  the  United  States."  * 

"  Trifies  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle."  For 
the  perfection  of  this  triumph  no  trifle  has  been  disdained, 
from  the  well  in  the  mountain  to  the  peddler's  cart  in  the 
city.  The  bargemen  of  the  Alleghany,  the  coasters  of  the 
sea -shore,  and  the  stem  -  wheelers  of  the  Western  rivers 
all  had  to  go  one  way.  ^'We  drove  out  the  shipments  in 
the  schooners  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  we 
stopped  almost  the  shipments  by  river  down  the  Missis- 
sippi by  boat,"  said  one  of  the  successful  men.     His  plan 

>  Testimon J,  New  York  Assembly  "Hepburn''  Report,  1879,  pp.  2628-40. 
*8ftme,  Report,  p.  44. 

*  Testimony,  same,  pp.  2615,  2696. 

*  George  Rice ««.  Atcbison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  et  al,  IntersUte  Gom- 
iieroe  Commission  Reports,  toI  ir.,  p.  228. 
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haA  been  bo  tfaoroagb  as  even  to  seek  to  "drire  off  the  riftr 
Bchooners." ' 

The  last  sta^  in  their  eooBomic  development  —  that  in 
vfaich  the  people  of  the  oil  region  lose  the  ownership  of  tbe 
oil  lands  and  become  hired  men — is  already  far  along.  Al- 
though at  first  the  oil  combinatioQ  owned  no  oil  lands  to 
speak  of — "  It  does  not  own  any  oil  wells  or  land  prodndng 
cdl,  and  never  did,"  its  president  said,  in  1880 ;  "  an  infinites- 
imal amount,"  he  said  later' — it  has  of  late  joars,  throngli 
corporations  oi^anized  for  that  purpose,  been  a  heavj  bajer 
and  leaser  of  the  best  oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  New  To^ 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  West 

Monopoly  anywhere  most  be  monopoly  everywhere.  At 
the  beginning  it  was  enough  to  control  the  railways ;  by  theis 
the  pipe  lines,  refineries,  and  markets  were  got  These  wen 
secured,  only  to  find  that  it  was  vital  to  control  tbe  source  of 
supply.  The  producers  once  gave  an  illastration  of  what  it 
would  be  for  the  sole  buyer  to  come  to  the  market  and  find 
that  the  oil  he  must  have  was  not  on  sale  at  his  price.'  "We 
have  during  the  past  year,"  one  of  the  combination  said,  in 
1891,  before  a  committee  of  the  Penusylvania  Legislature, 
"  invested  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and  have  iudaced 
our  friends  to  come  forward  with  new  capital  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  producing  oil." '  By  the  policy  of  becoming 
producers  the  combination  has  changed  ite  position  from  tbit 
of  mere  intermediary — though  one  as  irreaistible  as  a  toll-gate 
keeper — to  that  of  absolute  owner.  The  spectre  it  has  seen 
rise  before  it,  of  the  producers  organized  as  one  seller  to  meet 
it  as  the  only  buyer,  has  been  laid  to  rest. 

"  We  are  pushing  into  every  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been 
doing  BO,"  the  president  told  the  New  York  Legislature  ui 
1888.*    Their  tank-steamers  go  to  all  tbe  ports  of  Enrope  and 

■  Tettimonj,  Truita,  Cosg;r«M,  188S,  pp,  6S8-SS. 

*TMtiD]oiiT,TrutU,Ifeir  York  S«Dite,lSS8,  pp.  386,420.      'See  pp.  06-67. 
'Before  the  FeniiBjlTitiii  LegiBlilure,  Hnmaburg,  Febniiij  19,  18B1.     Hv- 
riaburg  Dails  Patriot,  Februir;  SB,  IS9I. 

'  Tesltmon}',  Truiu,  New  YorV  ScukVe,  \%%e.  9.  ViS.. 
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Asia,  and  their  tank-wagons  are  as  familiarly  seen  in  the  cities  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  Continent  as  of  America.  An  agitation 
of  extensive  proportions  was  begun  in  1893  in  the  press  of 
Canada  and  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  admit  American 
oU  at  a  lower  dntj.  There  was  no  popular  demand  for  such 
a  step.  No  general  reduction  of  the  tariff  was  proposed.  The 
movement  was  simultaneous  in  the  press  of  different  parts  of 
Canada,  and  it  was  promoted  by  papers  as  important  as  the 
Toronto  Oklbe  and  Montreal  Sta/r.  It  was  resisted  with  des- 
peration by  the  20,000  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Cana- 
dian oil  industries,  the  growth  of  thirty  -  two  years — '^  not  a 
rich,  gay,  bloated  population,  rioting  with  the  plunderings  of 
the  farmers,  revelling  in  all  kinds  of  luxuries,  making  merry 
with  their  friends,"  says  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  December,  1892,  '^but  a  hard-working  communi- 
ty, in  which  all  live  comfortably ;  few  are  rich." 

This  opposition  was  successful  with  the  Dominion  Pai*Iia- 
ment  in  that  year,  and  it  refused  to  admit  American  oil  at  a 
lower  tax.  But  the  finance  minister  then,  by  executive  ac- 
tion, did  in  part  what  the  Legislature  had  refused  to  do.  By 
lowering  the  inspection  duty  and  changing  custom-house  con- 
ditions he  made  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  tax.  The 
agitation  to  reduce  the  tariff  was  not  relaxed,  and  was  finally 
successful  in  1894,  when  Parliament  lowered  the  duties  on  oil, 
and  to  that  extent  surrendered  the  Canada  producers  and  re- 
finers to  their  American  competitors. 

The  Scotch  refiners,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  business 
forty  years,  have  become  as  loyal  subjects  of  an  American 
ruler  as  of  their  own  queen.  They  make  only  as  much  as 
he  allows,  and  sell  at  the  price  he  fixes.  He  has  demanded 
year  by  year  a  greater  proportion  of  their  business.*  In  1892 
they  were  notified  that  they  must  reduce  their  output  by  10 
per  cent."  The  Scotch,  anxious  for  the  accelerating  future, 
begged  that  the  "arrangement"  might  be  made  for  three 
years  instead  of  one.     But  this  was  denied  them.     The  agent 

>  Seotmnan,  October  1,  IS9%  * PaU  Mall  Gozttte,  3«xvoAr]  W,\^^^ 
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from  America  wlio  brought  tbeoi  Uieir  orders  wonld  promue 
no  more  than  "  to  place  the  matter  in  a  favorable  light  befon 
his  colleagues  in  America." '  By  October  of  that  year  the 
capital  of  the  Scotch  companies,  held  mainly  by  small  inrat- 
ors,  had  ahrank  $5,000,000  in  valne.  Bat  to  this  item  the 
London  Ecorwmist  adds  the  consolation  that  "  that  power 
fnl  organization" — the  American — "  has  for  years  profeaad 
the  kindliest  feelings  for  the  Scotch  producers."  Dr.  John- 
eon  said  that  macb  may  be  made  of  a  Bootchman  if  caag^ 
yonng.    The  American  canght  him  old. 

The  distarbance  fell  heariest,  as  always,  on  the  working- 
men.  "  Bednction  in  wages  is  now  being  effected,"  writes 
the  managing  director  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Scotch 
oompanies  in  the  EaonomuA.  "  Another  10  per  cenL  redne- 
tion  in  miners'  wages  has  been  resolved  npon,"  the  Economiit 
announces  in  its  issae  of  October  8,  1892. 

One  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Scotch  refiners  was  the  fact  that  the  British  goreniment  te- 
dnced  the  test  required  for  illuminating  oil.  This  new  rego- 
lation  opened  the  British  markets  to  a  flood  of  cheap  oil  from 
America.*  The  Scotch  oil  is  better  made  and  more  expensive. 
"  We  cannot  tell,"  said  a  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Ser- 
aid,  "  what  powerful  interest  the  American  oil  combinatioo 
did  not  bring  to  bear  on  oar  govemmeot.  The  pnblic  had 
then  no  champion,  and  as  a  rale  never  have  on  these  oeci- 
eious," 

The  unkindest  cnt  of  all  is  that  it  was  from  the  Scotch 
mannfactarers  themselves  that  their  American  rival  and  rnler 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  industry  it  is  now  absorbing  on  the 
instalment  plan.  In  one  of  its  publications  it  has  told  how  its 
"  experts  visited  the  great  shale  works  in  Scotland,  and  studied 
their  methods,"  and  how  "the  consequence  was  that  extensive 
works  were  erected." ' 

The  economic  development  of  Germany  is  not  so  much  be- 
hind that  of  Great  Britain  and  America  as  to  seem  uninviting 

■  Standard,  Shoe  Lane,  Januar;  !e,  ISBS.  *  See  p.  40S. 

'  Combinationt,  hj  S.  C.T.Du>]i<\ti«%,¥.&V. 
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to  the  nnhaBtiDg  bat  unresting  American.  Some  years  ago 
enterprising  German  importers  invested  a  large  amount  of 
capital  in  tank-steamers,  because  they  thought  these  solved  the 
problem  of  the  transportation  of  petroleum.  When  the  Amer- 
icans refused  to  supply  them  any  longer  with  oil  for  their 
steamers  to  carry,  they  saw  that  there  was  more  in  this  prob- 
lem than  they  had  guessed.  Importers  who  had  no  steamers 
found  one  day  that  American  enterprise  had  secured  practi- 
cally all  of  them,  and  had  very  decided  notions  as  to  whom 
cargoes  should  be  taken.  The  heads  of  two  or  three  of  the 
largest  houses  boarded  a  steamer  for  New  York,  and  came 
baok  stockholders  in  a  Gterman- American  company  which  con- 
trols most  of  the  German  business,  as  the  Anglo-American  com- 
pany controls  that  of  Great  Britain.  ^'  If  the  great  company 
with  unlimited  capital  cares  to  lose  money,  it  can  drive  us 
from  the  field,''  was  the  explanation  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  German  concerns,  as  quoted  in  the  Weser  Zeitung. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  some  Holland  firms  were 
invited  into  the  same  shelter,  and  became  the  '^fittest" ;  and 
then  followed  the  Belgian  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
Berlin  Vassische  Zeittmg  of  June  18, 1891,  described  the  line 
of  march  :  "  One  group  of  business  men  after  another  is  thus 
made  superfiuous  and  pushed  aside.  First  the  wells,  pumps, 
and  refineries  in  America,  then  the  American  export  trade, 
then  the  private  freight  vessels  adapted  for  transportation  of 
petroleum,  then  the  European  import  trade,  then  the  export 
trade  from  European  ports,  and,  finally,  this  over-powerfal 
company  threatens  to  seize  the  entire  retail  trade  in  petro- 
leum. It  is  a  world  monopoly."  Hundreds  of  boatmen  en- 
gaged in  a  flourishing  river  trade  in  Germany  were  driven  out 
by  tank-boats.  If  they  had  changed  to  tanks,  they  would  have 
been  dependent  on  their  opponent  for  the  oil  to  fill  them.  Im- 
porters in  barrels  were  cut  off  by  a  change  which  the  German 
government  made  in  the  tariff  on  barrels.  The  Americans 
were  also  helped  by  an  increase  in  the  German  tariff  on  Ras- 
sian  oil  of  50  per  cent.,  which  made  it  so  much  the  more 
lifficult  for  it  to  compete  with  American  o\\.     Ka  ot^a  ^vj 
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to  kill  competition  where  it  still  existed,  all  statistics  wen 
suddenly  withheld  by  the  Qennan  -American  member  of  tlw 
trost.  Neither  exports  nor  imports  were  known  except  (o 
the  ruling  company ;  all  others  were  kept  in  the  dark. 

This  saccees  in  Germany  has  not  been  dne  to  favoritism  on 
the  highways.  The  eztraordinsiy  discriroioation  on  railnndi 
in  America  wonld  be  impossible  in  Germany.  With  hardly 
an  exception  the  railroads  are  nnder  the  supervision  of  the 
State,  and  are  very  carefully  controlled.  Even  the  private 
roads  wonld  not  dare  to  give  any  bnt  the  open  rates.  In 
Austria-HnDgary,  formerly,  secret  rates  were  in  full  swio^ 
bat  the  system  is  now  said  to  be  destroyed. 

Prices  have  declined  in  Germany,  and  the  people  at  large 
make  few  complaints  except  abont  the  qnaltty  of  the  Ameri- 
can oil.  It  has  become  more  sooty  than  formerly.  In  the 
beginning  it  bnrns  well,  bnt  it  ends  with  giving  a  very  poor 
light.  This  has  been  conjectured  to  be  dne  to  a  miztnre  of 
the  inferior  Ohio  oil  with  that  of  PeDnsylvania ;  bnt  "it  canoot 
be  proved,"  the  German  chronicler  reports."  "The  working 
people,"  says  one  of  the  Berlin  papers,  "  will  have  to  foot  the 
bill,  and  the  working  people  only.  The  well-to-do  and  rich 
of  to-day  can  have  other  fuel  and  light,  bat  to  the  opprewed 
working-man  petrolenmis  as  great  a  necessity  as  his  potatoes." 
The  German  papers,  in  casting  about  for  means  of  checkmat- 
ing the  increase  of  prices  which  they  believe  will  result  from 
the  conenmmation  of  this  monopoly,  advocate  the  use  of  wa- 
ter-power and  also  wind-power  to  create  electricity. 

The  attention  that  has  been  attracted  to  the  growth  of  tbii 
power  does  not  come  from  the  pnblic  at  large,  bat  from  those 
directly  interested  and  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the  Ge^ 
man  "  national  economists."  The  latter  point  ont  that  the 
present  cheap  prices  are  "  war  prices."  They  predict  that  ai 
soon  as  the  world  monopoly  is  established  and  all  territory  ii 
under  complete  control  a  rise  of  prices  will  take  place.  They 
are  advocates  of  State  monopoly  as  better  than  private  mo- 

'  Dit  3foitepoluinuig  del  FHroUum  HanMt  tmd  dtr  PttroUum  Tndmitne,  h] 
£  f.  ScoDuuiD.    L.BiiiwoD,B«i)Vn. 
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nopoly.  If  State  monopolies  prevent  free  competition,  at 
least  they  are  able,  they  say,  to  give  some  compensation  to 
those  who  are  hart.  In  the  tobacco  monopoly  hundreds  of 
millions  were  set  aside  by  the  Glerman  government  for  this 
purpose,  but  even  that  was  not  considered  sufficient.  But 
this  monopoly  is  a  private  affair.  It  swallows  the  profits  of 
all  those  whom  it  destroys.  Numerous  industries  have  been 
mined — importers,  ship-owners,  brokers,  local  dealers,  export- 
ers, retailers,  river  boatmen,  and  numerous  other  trades — ^bnt 
no  one  receives  indemnity.  The  public  opinion  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  Reichstag,  the  national  economists,  the  philan- 
thropists, is  active  in  support  of  the  middle  class,  but  in  spite 
of  all  this  a  whole  department  of  industry  has  been  torn 
away  from  it. 

There  are  one  or  two  "  independents "  in  Oermany  whom, 
like  the  independents  in  America,  the  trust  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  crush,  though  it  is  turning  the  markets  topsy-turvy 
for  that  purpose.  The  PaU  MM  Oazette  of  June  18,  1894, 
notes  that  the  trust  is  selling  refined  oil  in  Europe  at  prices 
lower  than  those  at  which  crude  oil  can  be  delivered  from 
America. 

The  Austrian  journals  have  been  chronicling  the  absorption 
of  the  principal  refineries  of  Austria  and  Hungary  by  a  com- 
bination, of  which  the  Bothschilds  are  the  most  important 
members,  as  they  are  of  that  in  Russia.  This  combination, 
which  first  appears  in  1892,  has  by  1894  accumulated  a  re- 
serve of  3,000,000  gulden  on  a  capital  of  1,000,000  gulden, 
and  its  profits  for  1894  are  expected  to  be  100  per  cent.  The 
Prager  Hcyd  of  April  26,  1894,  giving  these  and  other  facts, 
adds  that  ^^  th^  government  of  Austria  as  well  as  of  Hungary 
takes  the  ground  that  if  a  petroleum  monopoly  is  to  be  formed 
it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  not  of  a  corporation, 
eertainly  not  of  a  foreign  corporation,  least  of  all  an  Ameri- 
can one." 

This  remedy  of  a  State  monopoly  as  an  alternative  to  pri- 
Tate  monopoly,  as  suggested  in  Austria  and  Germany,  has  as 
yet  had  few  advocates  in  America.    Out  pu\Avi  «^\X3Aati^  v^ 
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tu  3A  there  is  any  public  opinion,  restricts  itself  to  favor- 
iag  rucouree  to  anti-trust  laws  and  to  boycotting  the  mo- 
nopoly and  baying  the  oil  of  its  competitors,  fiat  then 
ftre  too  few  of  these  to  go  aroancl,  and  they  are  ehnt  out 
of  most  of  the  marketB.  The  shrewd  monopoly  is  itself  the 
most  diligent  caterer  to  sncb  American  demand  aa  there  is  for 
the  "anti-monopoly"  product.  It  does  buBineaa  nnder  htm- 
dreds  of  assumed  names,  and  employs  salesmen  at  large  di- 
aries to  pnsh  the  sale  of  "  opposition  oil "  in  oar  disaffected 
proviaces. 

With  the  news  from  Germany  came  the  annoancement  tint 
similar  control  had  been  obtained  of  the  bosiness  of  the  firm 
at  Yenice  which  did  most  of  the  oil  basiness  of  Italy,  tud 
a  new  company  bad  been  formed,  of  which  the  Ameriou 
"  trnstees "  own  a  majority.  In  a  letter  sent  to  Hiniste 
Phelps,  at  Berlin,  a  resident  representative  of  the  Ajiierictn 
oil  combination  says,  as  qaoted  in  the  New  York  TrihvM, 
October  5,  1891 :  "  For  the  fartherance  of  our  programme 
tind  as  participators  in  the  large  European  investment  which 
thia  programme  involves,  we  have  sought  and  been  fortnnate 
enough  to  eecare  the  co-operation  of  a  coterie  of  well-knoTD 
merchants,  who  have  been  long  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  petroleum  commerce  of  the  Continent"  The  So- 
cietd  Italo-Amei-icana  del  Fetrolio  (the  Italian-American  Oil 
Company)  is  in  Italy  what  the  coDcems  jast  described  are  in 
the  conntriee  to  the  north  of  it.  The  head  of  the  oil  com- 
bination was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  1, 
1891,  as  saying :  "  The  cable  despatches  are  substantially 
correct  as  regards  our  interest  in  the  German  and  Italiu 
companies." 

The  French  government  a  year  ago  lowered  the  tarifi  oi 
petroleum  one-half.  This  was  followed,  the  French  press  re- 
ports, by  the  erection  of  a  refinery  by  the  American  trust  it 
Rouen,  and  the  purchase  by  it  of  land  in  Marseilles,  Oette, 
Bordeaux,  and  Havre  for  other  refineries.  The  machinei; 
needed  was  shipped  from  America-  Large  offices  were  opened 
at  Paris  by  the  American  combination  for  the  admiaistralioD 
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of  the  indoBtry  in  France,  which  was  to  be  concentrated  into 
its  hands  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  sequel,  if  the 
FramJcfv/rieT  Zeittmg,  a  prominent  German  commercial  paper, 
is  correctly  informed,  is  that  the  French  refiners,  as  the  Scotch 
did  before  them,  have  come  to  terms  with  the  American  trust. 
It  has  agreed  not  to  start  up  its  refineries  in  France,  not  to 
sell  any  refined  oil  in  America  for  shipments  to  France,  and 
not  to  allow  any  American  outsiders  to  compete  with  the 
French  refiners. 

There  was  a  report  in  June,  1892,  that  a  Dutch  company 
had  succeeded  in  refining  petroleum  in  Sumatra,  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Netherlands'  East  India  colonies,  and  selling 
it  in  India.  The  solicitor  of  the  trust,  asked  about  it  by  the 
New  York  TimeSj  June  5,  1892,  said,  ^^  It  cannot  be  true." 
The  oil  combination,  he  continued,  ''has  agents  in  the  Nether- 
lands' East  India  colonies  and  at  Sumatra,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  heard  of  this  corporation  and  its  competition  if 
there  was  anything  worth  hearing." 

There  are  great  oil-fields  in  Peru.  Since  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Chili  there  has  been  an  active  development  of  them, 
and  the  commercial  reports  of  San  Francisco  say  that  fuel  oil 
is  now  being  supplied  from  this  source  to  our  Pacific  States. 
This  has  not  been  done  by  the  Peruvians.  It  was  an  Ameri- 
can who  organized  the  oil  industry  of  Peru.  The  principal 
company  was  formed  by  the  same  expert  who  went  years  ago 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Eussia  to  Americanize  the  oil  interests 
of  the  Caucasus.  After  he  had  succeeded  in  that  task  he 
went  to  Peru.  He  died  in  the  spring  of  1894.  At  about  the 
time  of  his  death  the  newspapers,  by  a  coincidence  that  arrests 
attention,  chronicled  the  departure  from  New  York  of  a  well- 
known  man  who  was  going  to  Peru,  as  he  stated  in  an  inter- 
view, to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  oil 
trust.  But  there  is  no  official  information  that  they  have  any 
ownership  or  control  there. 

When  one  of  the  officers  of  the  combination  was  before 
Congress,  in  1888,  he  was  asked  if  there  had  been  any  negotia- 
tions by  his  associates  with  the  Bussian  oil  men. 
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"We  have  nerer  had  aaj  serioae  D^otiation^" '  Inn- 
plied. 

The  word  "eerions"  was  a  dip.  He  withdrew  H.  "Te 
have  never  had  anj"  was  hie  reTision.  Three  yean  later  tha 
same  official,  in  a  speech  to  persaade  the  Fenaaylvama  Le^ 
latare  tliat  the  pipe-hne  iutereats  of  the  oil  conntiy  did  not 
need  the  regnlation  hj  the  State  then  nnder  debate,  but 
were  ahnndantly  safegnarded  bj  bim  and  hia  aaaociatee^  sud: 
"It  may  not  he  amiss  for  me  to  say  that  we  hare  had,  it 
different  times  daring  the  last  eereral  years,  most  flattering 
propositions  from  people  who  are  identified  with  the  Bai- 
sian  petroleam  indnetry,  to  come  there  and  join  them  in  the 
development  and  introdnction  of  that  indoBtry.  We  ban 
declin^  these  offers,  gentlemen,  always  and  to  thia  day, 
and  have  held  loyal  to  our  relations  to  the  AmericaD  prtro- 
lenm." ' 

There  bad  been  negotiations,  after  all ! 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  consal-general  at  Berlin, 
in  1891,  transmitted  many  interesting  articles  from  the  Ger- 
man papers  concerning  the  alliance  which  it  was  believed  had 
been  miade  between  the  Eotb&childs  and  the  American  oil 
combination.  A  company  managed  by  the  great  bankers  bu 
obtained  a  commanding  position  in  tbe  Russian  oil  bnsinesi, 
and  the  American  and  the  Bnssian  were  even  then  said  to 
have  divided  the  world  between  them.  Tbe  Berlin  Vottudu 
Zeit/ung  said :  "  Heretofore  the  two  petroleam  specolaton 
have  marched  apart,  in  order  to  get  into  their  hands  the  two 
lai^est  petroleum  districts  in  the  world.  After  this  baa  been 
accomplished  they  unite  to  fight  in  unison,  and  to  fix  as  they 
please  the  selling  price  for  &e  whole  world,  which  they  divi^ 
between  themselves.  So  an  international  speculating  ring 
stands  before  the  door,  such  as  in  like  might  and  capital 
power  has  never  before  existed,  and  everywhere  tbe  intelli- 
gible fear  prevails  that  within  a  short  time  the  price  of  an 
article  of  use  indispensable  to  all  classes  of  people  will  riae 

'  TNtlmon;,  Trusts,  Congrcii,  IBBB,  p.  79). 
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with  a  bound,  witliont  its  being  possible  for  national  legisla- 
tion or  control  to  raise  any  obstacles." ' 

Bnt  some  of  the  closest  European  observers  have  seen 
reasons  from  the  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Rothschilds 
are  in  the  Russian  oil  business  only  as  the  agents  of  the 
American  combination.  This  is  freely  asserted  by  the  Conti- 
nental press.  The  policy  of  the  Rothschilds  has  been  never 
to  engage  in  commerciaJ  enterprise  on  their  own  account. 
The  tactics  used  by  the  Rothschilds  in  oil  have  been  an 
almost  exact  reproduction  of  those  of  the  combination  in 
America.  From  the  firat  they  gave  the  subject  of  freights 
their  special  attention.  They  showed  no  ability  for  new  or 
independent  undertakings,  but  they  tried,  to  use  the  words  of 
an  Austrian-Hungarian  consular  report  from  Batoum  in  1889, 
'^following  the  example  of  the  combination  in  the  United 
States,  to  get  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  petroleum  trade  into 
their  hands";  using  the  large  money  power  at  their  com- 
mand for  speculation,  freely  advancing  money  for  leases  and 
delivery  contracts,  and  specially  acquiring  all  the  available 
means  of  transportation.  The  experience  of  the  people  of 
Parker*  is  recalled  by  the  statement  that  the  Rothschild  com- 
pany would  leave  hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with  petroleum  on 
the  tracks  for  weeks  to  prevent  competitors  from  shipping 
and  from  filling  their  contracts.  When  the  city  of  Batoum, 
in  1888,  refused  to  allow  it  to  lay  pipes  over  the  city  lands 
to  the  harbor,  it  was  with  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
agitated  citizens.  The  authorities  gave  as  their  reason  that 
through  large  establishments  of  this  kind  the  capitalists  gained 
a  monopoly,  crushing  out  smaller  producers  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  all  classes  of  the  population.  In  the  absence  of 
official  investigations,  a  free  press,  and  civilized  courts — that 
knowledge  which  is  not  only  power  but  freedom — it  is  im- 
poisible  for  any  one  in  Russia,  or  out  of  it,  to  kuow  the  truth 
as  to  the  relations  of  the  Rothschilds  to  the  American  mo- 
nopoly.   The  latest  news  in  the  summer  of  1894  is  of  a 

I  TraaalAlion  from  the  Berlin  VottUehe  Zeitung^  June  12, 1891.    Report  of  Coa- 
0iil-O«Deral  Edwards,  of  Berliu.  '^  ^«  ^.  \^. 
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great  combiuation  of  Kusaian  and  Americui  oil  iukraU, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Raesiao  Minister  of  Fiunuce,  toi  • 
diviflion  of  territory,  re^alation  of  prices,  and  the  like.  la- 
fonnation  of  this  was  given  to  the  world  hj  that  inioiBtcf't 
official  organ  in  Norember,  1893.  Thus,  eajrs  the  Hanonr 
(Oermany)  Courier  of  November  11th :  *'  With  the  direct  bidi>- 
tion  of  the  Russian  government  the  management  of  the  eoor 
mons  wealth  that  lies  in  the  yearly  production  of  Raseiaa  pt- 
troleum  will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  lew  firms.  .  . . 
The  Rnaeiau  government  lends  its  band  for  the  formation  d 
a  tmat  that  reaches  over  the  ocean — a  trust,  under  State  pro- 
tection, against  the  large  mass  of  conenmere.  This  is  the  new- 
est acquisition  of  our  departing  century." 

It  was  announced  that,  in  parsnance  of  this  plan,  the  Bui- 
sians  were  to  be  given  exclusive  control  of  certain  Asiatie 
markets.  The  officers  of  the  American  combination  are  not 
easily  reached  by  newspaper  men.  Bnt  when  this  news  canie 
long  interviews  with  them  were  circulated  in  the  press  of  the 
leading  cities,  dwelling  upon  the  "  Waterloo  "  defeat  they  had 
suffered,  and  reassuring  the  people  with  this  evidence  that 
there  was,  after  all,  "no  monopoly."  The  Russian  interest! 
are  dominated  by  the  Rothschilds,  and  if  the  Rothschilds  are, 
as  these  European  observers  declare,  merely  the  agents  of  the 
Americans,  even  uoeophisticated  people  can  understand  the 
cheerfulness  with  whidi  tho  trustees  in  New  York  dilate  on 
their  Waterloo  at  the  hands  of  their  other  self.  Only  tbii 
could  make  credible  the  report  that  the  world  has  been  di- 
vided with  the  Russians  by  our  American  "  trnstees,"  who 
never  divide  with  anybody.  In  dividing  with  the  Russiau 
they  are  dividing  with  themselves. 

Though  it  is  reported  that  discriminations  by  the  govere- 
ment  railroads  of  Russia  were  used  to  force  the  Russian  pn^ 
ducere  into  this  international  trust,  still,  at  woret,  every  Rus- 
sian producer  was  given  by  his  government  the  right  to  enta 
the  pool.  But  no  similar  right  for  the  American  producer 
is  recognized  by  onr  trust.  It  admits  only  its  own  mem- 
hen.    The  others  must "  sell  or  Bt^neeze."    There  is  something 
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in  the  world  more  crael  than  BoBsian  deepotism — American 
"  priyate  enterprise." 

One  of  the  conditions  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bns- 
rian  government  is  the  natural  one  that  the  American  trust, 
as  it  has  agreed  to  do  for  the  French,  mast  protect  its  Enssian 
allies  from  any  competition  from  America.  Extinction  of  the 
^'  independents "  has  therefore  become  more  important  than 
ever  to  the  trust.  The  prize  of  victory  over  them  is  not  only 
supremacy  in  this  country,  but  on  four  other  continents. 
This  will  explain  the  new  zeal  with  which  the  suppression  of 
the  last  vestige  of  American  independence  in  this  industry 
has  been  sought  the  last  few  months  of  1893  and  in  1894.  Es- 
pecially strenuous  has  been  the  renewal  of  the  attack  on  the 
pipe  line  the  independents  are  seeking  to  lay  to  tide-water, 
and  which  they  have  carried  as  far  as  Wilkesbarre.' 

That  pipe  Ihie,  as  it  is  the  last  hope  of  the  people,  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  monopoly.  The  independents,  as 
they  have  shown  by  the  fact  of  surviving,  although  they  have 
to  pay  extraordinary  freights  and  other  charges  from  which 
the  trust  is  free,  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  the  would- 
be  Lords  of  Industry,  as  free  men  always  do.*  By  means 
of  this  pipe  line,  suspended  though  it  is  at  Wilkesbarre,  are 
now  m^e  the  only  independentlxports  of  oil  that  go  from 
America  to  Europe.  Once  let  the  ^^ outsiders"  with  their 
line  reach  the  sea-shore  and  its  open  roads  to  the  coast  of 
America  and  Europe,  and  it  will  be  a  long  chase  they  will 
give  their  pursuers.  Everything  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
by  market  manipulation,  litigation,  and  other  means  is  now 
being  done  to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  line,  and  to  bank- 
rupt the  men  who  are  building  it  through  much  tribulation. 
The  mechanical  fixation  of  values,  by  which  the  refiners 
who  use  this  line  to  export  oil  are  compelled  to  meet  a  lower 
price  for  the  refined  in  New  York  than  can  be  got  for  the 
crude  out  of  which  it  is  made,  has  been  already  referred  to, 
and,  as  shown  above,  the  same  prestidigitation  of  prices  is 

*  Soe  ch.  xii.  ^  Se«  cVa.  ^.  %i!^^  ^.xv. 
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bei]«  racnrted  to  fai  Enrapa  ^gdait  tiM  iadipM^^ 

Ettly  in  1894  thA  indqpmdnt  miMn  Md 
■dyed  to  ooniolidate  with  thfapipt  Himaow 
bj  Uiam  in  order  to  strngtheQ  and  psCMfc  iSbm 
put  it  in  better  shape  to  be  eztnded  to  tids-WBtar*  lUi 
edidation  waa  Totod  bj  a  huge  majorilj  bolii  «€  atadk 
Btookholdeni.  Bnt  a  lonnidabla  qpporitloa  to  it  vaa  afc 
bagon  in  the  oonrta  bj  injonetlon  proeaedingi  fin  liaUf  iC 
one  man,  a  anbordinato  atoddiolder  in  a  eofponlioft  effvWl 
the  eontibl  is  owned, aa  he  admitted  in  eonrli  bgr  nMmhamrf 
theoiltmat'  The  red  litigant  behind  him,  the 
stated  to  the  oourt,  waa  the  iame  that  we  hvm 
in  almoat  every  chapter  of  onr  atoiy,  with  ito  hrjgaim  rf 
kwyen.  ^  An  nntowfol  oigMiiaation,*'  the  independaeli  d» 
aeribed  it  to  the  oonrt,  <<eieraiaing  great  and  illegal  pa— ^ 
•  •  •  and  bitterly  and  findiotivdy  hoafeOe  to  onr  ImriBHi  i» 
tereata.''  They  eame  ioto  eonrt  one  after  the  oAar  wk 
described  the  min  which  had  been  wrought  among  them,  \A 
ing  the  story  the  reader  has  found  in  these  pagea. 

'^  It  is  onr  hope,"  they  said,  ^^  when  we  onee  readi  te 
salt-water  that  there  will  be  no  power  there  oontroUing  te 
winds  and  the  waves,  the  tides  and  the  snn  and  moon,  es- 
oept  the  Power  that  controls  everything.  When  we  onee  sit 
there  the  same  forces  that  guide  the  ships  of  this  mooopolj 
to  the  farther  shore  will  guide  ours.  The  same  winds  thsl 
waft  them  will  waft  ours.  There  is  freedom,  there  is  hop% 
and  there  is  the  only  chance  of  relief  to  this  country.  .  . . 
Through  three  years  of  suffering  and  agony  we   have  aft* 

tempted  to  carry  on  our  purpose You  could  have  sam 

the  blood-marks  in  the  snow  of  the  blood  of  the  people  whs 
are  working  out  their  subscription  as  daily  laborera  on  thst 
line  with  nothing  else  to  offer." 

The  injunctions  asked  for  by  this  opposition  were  granisi 

I  TMtimoDy  of  J.  J.  Carter  In  tht  caie  of  J.  J.  Guttr  m.  Pfodooin  wmk  Wh 
flnen*  OQ  OomiMmy,  UmiUd.  Ooort  of  Ooomoo  PUM|  Crawford  Omb^,  f^ 
Hay  Tonn,  1894. 
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by  the  lower  court,  but  the  independeuts  took  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penusjlvania.  They  first  placed 
their  petition  for  the  rehearing  in  the  hands  of  the  chief- 
justice  on  Thursday,  May  24th;  on  Monday,  May  28th, 
the  petition  was  renewed  before  the  full  court ;  on  Thurs- 
day, May  81st,  the  court  adjourned  for  the  summer  with- 
out taking  any  action  upon  the  petition.  The  court  in  July 
agreed  to  hear  the  case  at  the  opening  of  its  next  term, 
the  first  Monday  of  October.  Section  II.  of  Article  I.  of 
the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  says :  '^  All  courts  shall  be 
open,  and  every  man,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands, 
goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course 
of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered,  without  sale,  de- 
nial, or  delay."  To  guard  against  the  injustice  which  might 
arise  by  the  granting  of  special  injunctions  by  the  lower 
courts  —  like  that  granted  in  this  case  —  which  might  remain 
for  months  without  remedy,  the  Legislature,  in  1866,  enacted 
a  law  which  reads  as  follows :  '*  In  all  cases  in  equity,  in  which 
a  special  injunction  has  been  or  shall  be  granted  by  any  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
proper  district  shall  be  allowed,  and  all  such  appeals  shall  be 
hei^  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  district  in  which  it  may 
be  in  session." 

As  if  there  had  not  been  enough  to  try  these  men,  misfort- 
ime  marked  them  in  other  ways.  The  Bradford  refinery 
of  the  president  of  their  pipe  line  was  visited  by  a  destructive 
fire  during  these  proceedings  in  court.  The  Associated  Press 
despatches  attributed  the  fire  to  ^'  spontaneous  combustion," 
whatever  that  may  be.  But  in  another  newspaper  an  eye- 
witness  described  how  he  saw  a  man  running  abouV  the  works 
in  a  mysterious  way  just  before  the  flames  broke  out.  On  the 
same  day,  by  a  coincidence,  the  main  pipe  of  the  independent 
line  was  cut,  and  the  oil,  which  spouted  out  to  the  tree-tops, 
was  set  on  fire  at  a  point  in  a  valley  where  the  greatest  possible 
damage  would  result,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were  simultane- 
onsly  cut,  so  that  prompt  repairs  or  salvage  of  oil  were  impos- 
sible.   The  Almighty  is  said  to  favor  the  heaviest  battalions, 
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and  accident,  if  there  ie  snch  a  tbing,  seeiiu  to  Iiave  the 
prefereoca,  as  has  been  shown  in  many  incidents  in  our  bit- 
tory,  anob  as  the  mishaps  to  the  Tidewatw  pipe  line,  and  tlw 
Toledo  municipal  gas  line.' 

An  intimation  is  given  in  the  Continental  prew  as  toMuof 
the  motives  nnder  which  the  Knsaian  govemment  acted  ia 
promoting  the  alliance  between  the  Russian  and  Amerien 
oil  men.  It  deeired,  it  is  said,  to  secure  the  infinenoe  of 
the  powerful  members  of  the  oil  combination  in  favor  of  ear 
tain  plana  for  which  Russia  needed  co-operation  in  Amoi' 
ica.  There  has  bees  nothing  for  which  the  Rnwan  gov- 
emmeot  has  so  much  needed  "  sympathetical  (XK»peration" 
in  America  aa  for  the  ratification  of  the  Extradition  Traatf. 
The  Russian  government  has  obtained  this  ratification,  ud 
obtained  it  in  a  way  which  indicated  that  some  irresistible  bat 
carefully  concealed  American  influence  was  behind  it.  Tbe 
New  York  World,  in  ite  editorial  colnmos  of  May  35,  189^ 
made  the  suggestion  that  tbe  power  behind  this  treat;  ti 
shame  was  that  of  the  oil  trust,  earning  from  the  czar  the  Uit 
link  in  its  chain  of  world  monopoly.  It  asked  if  it  was  tba 
influence  of  the  oil  combination  that  induced  tbe  Senate's  coo- 
sent  to  this  "  outrageous  treaty."  "  Was  this  one  of  the  oon- 
ditions  upon  which  that  monopoly  was  permitted  to  secore  ita 
present  concessions  from  Buasia?  Did  it  wield  an  influenoe 
in  the  Senate  like  that  which  the  sugar  trust  has  since  exer 
cised,  though  for  an  advantage  of  a  different  kindl"  The 
Philadelphia  Press  points  out  that  the  Rnssiau  government 
had  long  and  unsuccessfully  Bought  to  obtain  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty,  but  at  last  got  it  quickly  and  quietly.  Did  the 
oil  combination,  it  asks,  "  succeed  in  bartering  the  character 
of  this  country  as  a  political  aanctoary  for  the  monopoly  of 
the  world's  markets  ?"  Seldom  has  any  pnbUc  measore  beeo 
BO  Dniversally  and  so  indignantly  condemned  in  America  « 
was  this  proposal  to  use  the  powers  of  Anglo-Saxon  justice  to 
retnra  men  who  were  accnsed  only,  and  were,  therefore,  \egHij 

>Seept>-  111,  MS. 
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nnoceDt,  to  be  tried  withont  jary,  coansel,  publicity,  or  ap- 
peal. Neyer  baa  public  opinion  availed  less.  The  Fedei^ 
Kzecutiye  refused  even  to  delay  the  ratification  in  deference 

0  the  sentiment  against  it.  Those  who  were  active  in  the 
igitation  against  the  treaty  found  something  inexplicable  in 
lie  nnreeting  and  nnlistening  relentlessness  with  which  it  was 
nished  through.  Napoleon  said  that  in  fifty  years  Europe 
irould  be  all  Russian  or  all  republican.  Even  he  did  not 
Iream  that  republican  America  would  become  Bussianized 
)6fore  Europe.  The  San  Francisco  CaU  of  March  8,  1894, 
Keenaging  the  report  that  a  commercial  treaty  with  China  was 
inder  consideration  at  Washington,  says  the  negotiation  is 
n  the  interest  of  the  oil  combination.  It  warns  the  public 
liat  the  trust  is  willing  to  reopen  the  opium  trade  in  reciproc- 
tjf  to  China  for  better  terms  for  the  admission  of  American 
Mtroleum.  This  free  trade  with  China  and  Bussia  in  the 
oiils  and  bodies  of  Enssians,  Chinese,  and  Americans  would 
dd  only  another  instance  of  the  many  manipulations  of  gov- 
onment  which  this  combination  has  snccessfuUy  attempted 
Q  all  parts  of  the  world  —  in  the  tarifb  of  France,  Oermany, 
}Qba,  Canada,  and  our  own  country ;  in  the  raising  or  lower- 
Dg  of  the  governmental  requirements  as  to  explosiveness  of 
ifl  Bold  the  people  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
he  subsidy  legislation  by  which  it  got  from  Congress  for  its 
cean  steamers  a  privilege  rigorously  denied  by  law  to  all 
ther  citizens. 

In  this  the  oil  truat  is  but  an  illustration.  What  it  has  done 
dorea  of  other  combinations  have  accomplished,  though  not 
dth  equal  genius.  The  Hon.  John  De  Witt  Warner,  member 
F  Congress  from  New  York,  has  published  a  list  of  one  hun- 
red  trusts  which  have  been  able  to  infiuence  the  tariff  legis- 
ktion  of  the  country  in  their  favor.  The  orgy  of  the  sugar 
net  and  Congress,  out  of  which  the  tariff  bill  of  1894  was 
om,  was  in  the  plain  view  of  all  the  people.  ^^  The  appall- 
ig  fact  already  disclosed,"  the  New  York  Daily  Commercial 
iuUetiiij  the  most  important  commercial  and  financial  daily 

1  the  United  States,  said  in  its  editorial  columivft  of  Jxm^  4^ 
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189^'  **  u  tlict  for  6ome  montlu  past  the  tugxr  troat  hu  b 
the  goTenmeiit  of  thu  United  States."  Ttic  B'tlLctim  i 
mate!  tint  tlie  profit  to  tlie  trust  of  oue  dutuil  of  tlw  bftf 
Ull  pCMtponing  the  dnty  ou  raw  sugar  for  eix  ojoDtb*  wiQ  W 
191,690,000.  In  &U  this  our  country  is  not  singnUr.  Til 
gOTemmentB  of  Europe  are  used  its  tlie  instniineDlt  of  p>il  j 
ifU  printe  enterprise  to  an  extent  which  the  peopk  ndn 
oolj  beeum  they  do  not  underatand  it.  The  latMt  iBiaHi 
k  one  of  the  beet.  The  Jnveatar's  Review  of  LoodiHi,  En^  j 
had,  in  Hit,  1894,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  npoo  the  » 
1  <rf  Lord  ~     ■        ■     -     "       ... 


1  Boseberj  to  the  PremlerBhip  of  ^gUnd  tb 
Utbertoontipoken  oppoeitioa  of  the  War  Offlea  to  tbaHixii 
gnn  had  beoome  entirely  silent,  and  the  gun  had  been  put  ob 
we  in  the  army  without  competitive  trial  with  other  toatlte^ 
gnu*,  wme  of  theni  its  superiors.  "  This  is  an  nQfortmuu 
fact  for  Lord  Roeebery,"  saye  tho  inveOor'a  Rtmae,  "  1» 
oanae  of  Hi*  rektionship  to  the  Rothachilda."  This  pM 
booM,  the  Review  says,  has  "a  strong  peoaniary  intcrot  a 
the  Uarim-Nordenfeldt  Company,"  and  his  lordabip'a  afis- 
ties  to  the  bouBO  "  have  not  in  the  past  been  oonfluod  to  thw 
of  family  relationship  alone,  but  extend  to  oomtnnnity  of  iiitv- 
ests  on  the  stock  cschsnge."  The  Remew  therefore  appib 
to  Lord  Soeebcry,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  gm- 
emment  "  to  prove  by  bis  deeds  that  he  not  only  baa  hal 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  will  peremptorily  atop  this  crii 
If  not,  tlie  Jtti-^Uw  hopes  enongh  may  be  made  of  the  aeai 
to  overthron  Lord  Koeebery's  goveromeat,  for  it  deairea 
■ee  a  beginning  made  of  the  endeavor  to  parge  Parliaawil 
of  the  goinea-pig  director,  the  stook-gambter  and  pnoter, 
the  whole  andean  brood  of  Oity  ^  bulls '  and  '  beu*,*  jofabv 
in  patents,  bribers  and  bribed,  who  help  to  degrade  pabBt 
life." 

We  of  America  are  most  sovereign  when  we  sit  in  CooMte- 
tional  Convention  by  our  repreeentativee,  and  change  the  f* 
daioental  law  as  we  will.  The  Constitational  Oonvention  gH* 
OS  the  nniqae  power  of  peaceful  and  perpetual  revolntioB,  It 
make  bloody  imd  spasmodic  revolntiom  unneceaaary.    Of': 
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the  inTentions  of  that  ablest  group  of  Btateemen  the  world  has 
■een  —  the  f onnders  of  this  government  —  this  is  the  greatest. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  holding  a  Constitu- 
tional  Convention  in  1894  to  enlarge  the  garment  of  1846  to 
fit  the  growth  of  half  a  century.  In  that  half-centnry  the 
levolation  in  society  and  industry  which  had  been  getting  un-j 
der  headway  ever  since  the  steam-engine  and  competition  were' 
invented  has  come  to  its  consummation.  But  the  basic  law 
of  the  Empire  State  has  faced  this  new  world  as  changeless  as 
the  sphinx.  Nearly  half  the  other  states  have  made  new  con- 
■titutions,  or  amended  the  old  ones  to  bring  law  into  line  with 
life.  Pennsylvania  forbids  the  common  carrier  to  become  the 
owner  of  coal-mines,  or  to  consolidate  with  competing  carriers, 
or  to  give  preference  to  any  citizen.  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  and  many  other  states  have  framed  provi- 
dons  to  control  the  abuse  of  industrial  and  highway  power. 
The  State  of  Washington  in  its  Constitution  declares  that 
'*  monopolies  and  trusts  shall  never  be  allowed  in  this  State," 
and  it  forbids  any  association  ^^for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  price  or  limiting  the  production,  or  regulating  the  trans- 
portation of  any  product  or  commodity."  The  manual  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  world  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  New 
York  convention  shows  that  fifteen  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  have  in  one  way  or  another  recognized  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  industrial  economy  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  sought  to  meet  it  with  the  necessary  political  safe- 
goarda 

When  the  delegates  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  meet 
in  May,  1894,  at  Albany,  in  such  a  time  to  face  such  prob- 
lems, the  press  notes  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  cor- 
poration lawyers.  The  place  of  president  of  the  convention. 
18  secured  by  the  chief  counsel  of  the  oil  trust.  He  is  in  Al- 
bany to  resist  the  application  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  to  move  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  the  princi- 
pal corporation  in  the  trust,  and  on  liis  way  he  plucks  the 
presidency  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  ''  It  is  truly  a 
momentous  event,"  he  says  in  his  opening  speech,  '^  when  the 
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delegates  of  many  millionB  of  people  gather  together  after  a 
interval  of  fifty  yean  almoet,  for  the  pitrpoae  of  revising  ud 
amending  the  fandamental  lav  of  the  State."  The  delegita 
thoa  momentonBly  assembled,  when  they  came  to  chooM  the 
officer  who  was  to  wield  over  them  a  power  as  great  u  that  of 
the  Speaker  over  the  Federal  Hoitse  of  BepreaentfttiTea,  mo- 
mentonsly  selected  the  most  couepicooos  attorney  of  the  molt 
conspicaons  embodiment  of  the  forces  with  which  the  peopb 
are  in  confiict.  The  president  found  words  of  kindly  refereoea 
for  many  great  qnestiona — of  edacation,  snSrage,  dty  goran- 
ment,  and  the  like — bat  for  the  great  qaeetious  of  social  powv 
which  fifteen  states  have  ^oiind  serions  enough  for  coniti- 
tntional  cognizance  he  had  not  a  syllable.  No  plan  or  ena 
suggestion,  great  or  little,  for  the  new  Conatitntion  eao  readi 
the  convention  direct.  All  most  go  to  Uie  appropriate  com- 
mittee, to  be  smothered  or  reported,  as  the  case  may  be.  Then 
are  thirty  of  these  committees,  and  they  are  made  op  by  the 
president  of  the  convention,  who  also  designates  their  chair- 
men. Each  committee  has  its  subject,  and  the  snbjecta  eonr 
the  bill  of  rights,  the  regalation  of  snfErage,  the  control  of 
corporations,  the  election  of  judges,  fntnre  amendments  of 
the  Oonstitntion,  and  every  other  part  of  the  organic  law. 
Practically  the  work  of  the  convention  will  be  the  work  d 
the  committees,  and  the  committees  are  the  work  of  one  who 
is  not  only  the  attorney  of  the  oil  tmst,  but  is  a  part  of  Um 
trust,  a  member  of  the  organization.  "  I  happen  to  own  ow 
hundred  shares  in  the  Standard  Oil  Tmst,"  he  said  in  hie  a- 
gament  in  Albany  before  the  Attorney  •  Gleneral  in  behalf  of 
the  tmst.  The  trust  has  given  formal  notice  that  out  of  def> 
erence  to  public  opinion  and  the  decision  of  the  Sopreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  wiUi  the 
late  Attorney  •  General  of  New  York,'  it  had  diaaolved  itael£ 
But  this  distinguished  member  disregards  the  dissolution,  for 
reasons  of  personal  convenience,  as  he  tells  the  Attorney- G«i- 
oral.    "  I  have  never  gone  forward  and  claimed  my  aliqnot 

■  AffldiTit  or  the  Praddrat  of  Um  Sundtrd  OH  Oain|Miir  af  New  Torfc  Mn 
Oh  Attomej-Qeiien],  Hi;,  ISM. 
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share."  The  character  of  this  trust,  of  which  the  president 
and  organizeroftheCoDstitQtional  Convention  persists  in  being 
a  member  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  be  '^  dissolved ''  oat  of 
it,  has  been  adjudicated.  It  was,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
•aid,*  ^'  organized  for  a  purpose  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our 
laws.  Its  object  was  to  establish  a  virtual  monopoly  .  .  . 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  by  which  it  might  not 
merely  control  the  production  but  the  price  at  its  pleasure. 
All  such  associations  are  contrary  to  the  policy  of  our  State 
and  void."  A  similar  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  the 
troat  by  the  judiciary  of  the  State  of  which  this  president 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  besides  being  an  officer 
of  the  courts,  is  a  citizen.  It  was  entered  into,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York  has  said,*  '^  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
combination  whose  object  was  to  restrict  production,  control 
prices,  and  suppress  competition,  and  the  agreement  was 
therefore  opposed  to  public  policy  and  void."  And  a  higher 
court,  the  highest  in  the  State,  the  Court  of  Appeals,  decided 
in  the  sugar-trust  case  that  a  trust  was  in  avoidance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  laws  of  the  State. 

To  the  monopoly  of  oil,  which  was  the  starting  -  point,  are 
being  added  by  its  proprietors,  one  after  the  other,  as  we  have 
shown,  a  progressive  series  of  other  monopolies,  from  natural 
gas  to  iron.  To  these  assets  is  now  to  be  added  our  bill  of 
rights.  The  long  fingers  of  this  power  of  mortmain  reincar- 
nate are  long  enough  to  reach  from  its  counting-room  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  The  new  Magna  Charta,  to  which 
the  people  look  for  help  against  void  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions, is  to  be  drafted  by  committees  made  up  by  the  attorney 
of  the  chief  of  these  void  and  unlawful  combinations.  The 
instrument  which  is  to  protect  the  people  against  monopoly, 
will  come  to  them  only  after  every  section  has  been  exposed 

■fltite  of  0bk>  «e  rd,  DaTid  K.  Watson,  Attorney  -  General,  vt.  SUndard  Oil 
Ooapanj  of  Ohio.    49  Ohio  Stote  Reports,  p.  817. 

*Bloe  ft.  TmatOM  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term, 
Part  L  Andrews,  Judge.  Reported  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  April  S6, 
ISM. 
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to  the  moDldiag  toach  of  thegreatOBt  moDopolj  iu  hietorj. 
"  This  bnaineM  belongs  to  us,"  and  theirs  is  the  first  and  tb 
last  band  on  the  reins  of  the  oonrention.  The  people  can  vote 
on  the  Constitntion  after  it  is  made,  bat  the  trast  will  see  it 
nude.  If  the  ner  Constitation  is  made  so  obnoxioos  that  it 
is  rejected,  as  that  of  1867  was,  the  old  Constitntion  will  do  for 
the  next  fifty  years  as  for  the  last  fifty.  It  is  not  monopolj 
that  needs  the  revision. 

Is  this  the  end  t  When  before  the  laterstate  Gommeree 
Commission,  the  head  of  the  combination  was  asked : 

*'  The  propertiee  indaded  in  yoor  tmst  are  distriboted  ill 
orer  the  United  States,  are  tiiey  not  f 

"  Ob,  not  all  over  the  United  SUtes.  They  an  distrib- 
uted." 

"  Are  they  not  distributed,  and  are  they  not  anffieiaitly 
namerons  to  meet  the  reqairements  of  yonr  bosiness  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Golf  to  the  northen 
boundary  !" 

"Not  yet."' 

The  reply  came  in  a  tone  and  with  a  smile  bo  eignificut 
that  it  was  answered  by  a  comprehending  langh  from  the 
whole  room — jadges,  lawyers,  reportera,  spectaton,  and  all 

"  Not  yet  t" 

)  TMtimonj,  Rice  m.  LouiiTtlle  Bud  IfMliTiUa  BiUiMd  tl  al.,  befon  b» 
■Ule  CommeKe  Ooiiiiiiitt««^  p.  SSI. 
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Thib  ^buBinett  BQOcesg"  is  the  greatest  commercial  and 
financial  achievement  of  history.  Its  broad  foundation  was 
kid  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1879,  the  severest  time  of  panic 
for  others  the  world  has  known.  A  universal  jaundice  of  ill- 
fortune  has  given  its  sallow  complexion  to  every  one  else. 
From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Caucasus  thousands  of  men  have 
been  somehow  thrown  out  of  work  because  so  much  new  work 
has  come  to  the  world.  ^'  At  the  flash  of  a  telegraphic  mes- 
sage  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,"  said  the  people  of  the  oil  regions 
in  their  appeal  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1878, 
**  hundreds  of  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
a  few  hours'  notice,  and  kept  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation."  These  men  filled  up  many  of  the  insurrectionary 
ranks  of  the  great  railway  strike  of  1877,  as  the  employ^  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailway  declared  in  a  public  communica- 
tion at  that  time.  The  eight  oil-producing  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  said  by  the  general  council  of  the  petroleum 
producers,  in  a  public  address  in  1879,  to  be  ^^fast  sinking 
beneath  such  financial  distress  that  resistance  to  threatened 
bankruptcy  or  servitude  could  not  long  be  made."  They 
grew  too  poor  to  pay  the  counsel  they  employed  to  help  them 
in  the  courts,  the  legislatures,  and  before  the  executive  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Congress.  '^  The  universal  complaint  we 
find  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  not  their  unwillingness  to 
give."  '^  I  am  ashamed,"  said  one  of  them  in  court,  ^*  to  see 
our  counsel  every  day  on  account  of  the  beggarly  amounts  I 


tst  "yuT  Busmsss  •• 

bare  pud  tbem.  A  large  number  of  prodnoen  Iut«  ak 
■oribed  that  have  not  paid."  ' 

Ken  who  were  "  frozen  ont "  of  their  oocvpation  io  tmk' 
porting  or  refining  oil  took  to  digging  well«.  "That  k  tta 
only  thing  they  Lave  been  allowed  to  do.  Thoy  went  on  iii 
wUd  way,  hnnting  new  oil,  and  wLen  tbey  found  it  tb«j  vooU 
dtvdop  it  raj^dlj."  Thia  made  oil  fall  in  price,  and  the  mod 
they  prodaoed  the  more  they  had  to  produce.  The  wa^  of 
labor  kept  going  down.  They  were  lower  in  1SS8  Uud  Umt 
weie  twenty-foar  years  before.  "A  well-digger  tliat  I  paid 
SO  a  day  and  bis  expenses  twcnty-foar  years  ago  ia  now  voii 
log  for  $10  a  month.  That  is  trio  of  every  dcpartmoot  of  tb 
oil  bnnneaa  ao  &r  as  the  wages  of  workmen  are  concerned.' 
*'Wfl  ware  $10,000,000  poorer  at  the  end  of  18S7  than  at  tb 
begiDDing,**  said  the  association  of  oil  prodncen  of  PeniuTi- 
▼ania.  Hieir  executive  committee  the  next  year  said  'it 
people  were  on  "  the  verge  of  banfcrnptey."  ' 

The  railroada  were  do  happier  than  the  laboran,  the  f» 
daoen,  the  mannfacturers,  or  the  merchanta.  Aa  early  H 
1879  Vanderbilt  II.  declared  that  the  oil  bnsineea  of  the  nA' 
roada — worth  $80,000,000  a  year — had  been  dcatrojod. 

"I  think  the  business  is  gone."  * 

In  1893  a  nnraber  of  refiners  and  producers  of  Peoa^ 
vania,  in  a  formal  appeal  to  Qoveraor  Pattison,  asked  him  W 
investigate  the  caases  which  were  working  "to  the  injuriiM 
depression  if  not  the  ultimate  deetrnction  of  a  great  indnetrT.* 
In  the  same^year  muttcrings  of  a  turbulent  discontent  and 
threats  of  violence  and  the  destruction  of  property,  repeatiag 
those  of  1872,  were  heard  again  in  Pennsylvania  and  io  Ohi^ 
which  had  become  an  oil-producing  State.  "  Many  of  the  ail 
prodncers,"  a  member  of  their  protective  aBSociatioo  in  Oli* 
eaid,  in  the  spring  of  1892,  "arc  in  a  bad  way.     They  anH 

■  Te«ln«B7,  OonnomrMllii  of  reaDfjriTUit  w.  PiBM^Iruk  Baibvid  Sd,  I 
IB19,  p.  BT7. 

* T««iiiiOD7,  Tnuu,  CuDfrna,  US8,  pp   IS.  IS,  «a,  89,  111. 

■  W.  B.  TuiderUlL,  .Vc*  Vork  A»eiiiblf  "  Hcpbura  "  lUpan,  int,  |»  I*  I 
1MB.     TMtliiian)>,  Tniiig,  Congreu,  IBSS,  p.  111. 
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that  point  that  thej  don't  know  just  where  their  next  sack  of 
flour  is  coming  from,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  anything  they 
may  do." 

This  area  of  low  pressure,  following  the  habit  of  American 
storms,  made  itself  felt  abroad  in  bankruptcies  and  falling 
wages  from  Scotland  to  Baku  and  beyond.  Meanwhile  the 
little  nest-egg  of  nothing  of  the  group  which  came  into  the 
field  in  1862  grew  to  $1,000,000  in  1870;  to  $2,500,000  in 
1872;  to  $8,500,000  in  1875;  to  $70,000,000  in  1882;  and  in 
1887  to  a  capital  of  $90,000,000,  which  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature reported  in  1888,  ^'  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
trust's  president,"  to  be  worth  <<  not  less  than  $148,000,000."  ' 
Before  the  trust  was  dissolved  in  name,  in  1892,  and  the 
'^trustees"  betook  themselves  to  the  greater  seclusion  of  sep- 
arate corporations,  acting  in  concert,  its  stock  sold  as  high  as 
185,  a  valuation  of  $166,500,000  for  the  whole. 

Its  dividends  had  been  $10,800,000  a  year  for  several  years. 
Fhese  ducal  incomes  and  the  vaster  sums  accumulated  as  un- 
livided  profits  made  themselves  visible  in  the  progressive 
nnhonjmnt  of  the  capitalization.  In  the  six  years  (1876-81) 
preceding  their  taking  the  veil  as  trustees  their  net  earn- 
ings added  up  the  total  of  $55,000,000.  In  the  next  six 
^ears  (to  1888)  the  dividends  alone — not  the  net  earnings — 
were  more  than  $50,000,000.*  These  did  not  absorb  their 
profits.  In  one  year  they  spent  $8,000,000  out  of  their  prof- 
its for  construction,  besides  making  the  regular  payments  to 
itoekholders.' 

'^  All  this  vast  wealth,"  the  New  York  Legislature  said,  ^^  is 
the  growth  of  about  twenty  years ;  this  property  has  more  than 
ioubled  in  value  in  six  years,  and  with  this  increase  the  trust 
has  made  aggregate  dividends  during  that  period  of  over  $50,- 
000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  active,"  the  report  continued, 
'^and  possibly  the  most  formidable  moneyed  power  on  this 
continent."  * 

>  Report,  TrofltB,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  9.  *  Same,  pp.  9, 10. 

'Teetimonj,  Gorners,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  p.  679. 
«Beport,  Trustt,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  9, 10. 
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"This  is  an  immense  property,"  says  the  Iuti>reUto  Coto-   \ 
merce  Commission," .  - .  and  it  gires  an  immeuse  power  wUicli    ! 
is  capable  of  being  so  employed  as  to  pnt  all  competitors  it  i 
great  and  perhaps  rniooaB  dieadvantage."  ' 

For  the  first  time  the  New  York  inreetigation  of  1886  r»- 
vealed  that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  tnith  that  Uiete 
hundreds  of  millions  were  controlled  by  "tmsteee."  It  no* 
became  known  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  truBtees  owned 
personally  more  than  half  of  every  concern  in  the  trust,  mhI 
of  the  best  ones  owned  all. 

"These  eight  trosteea  control  all  theee  ninety  milliont  of 
property  scattered  over  the  United  States  f  the  prosidentof 
the  trust  was  asked. 

"  They  have  as  trustees,  and  they  have  as  individual  ownm 
both." ' 

In  corroboration  of  this  testimony  the  trust  famished  Cbe 
New  York  Senate  Committee  of  1888  a  "  list  of  corporatioiu, 
the  stocks  of  which  are  wholly  or  partially  held  by  the  tn* 
tees  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trast."  In  this  list,  nnder  the  heid 
of  "New  York  State,"  appears  this:  "Capital  stock,  $5,000,- 
000.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  manufactaren 
of  petroleum  products.  Standard  Oil  Trust  ownership,  en- 
tire." '  But  when  the  company  was  threatened  with  the  for- 
feiture of  its  charter  by  the  proceedings  before  the  Attomey- 
G«neral  in  May,  1894,  ite  president  made  oath  as  follovs: 
"The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  never  permitted 
its  stock  to  be  transferred  to  trustees." ' 

Even  this  ownership  by  eight  men  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
truth.  Tlie  eight  trustees  have  a  rnling  power  within  them- 
selves.    Au  examination  of  the  personnel  of  the  board  at  tbe 

>  InlenUCe  Commerce  Commiisian  fieports,  vol.  i.,  p.  728. 

>  TeititaDiij.  Truiia,  New  York  Senate,  18SS,  pp.  393,407,111,  1Ig,41S,  41»- 
43,894,  'Ssme,  p.  571. 

'  Before  the  A llome]'. General  of  New  fork.  In  the  mitter  of  the  spplicUio 
of  the  Central  Labor  UoEon  and  otbera  to  the  AttorneT-Oeneral  to  have  him  ippl.' 
to  tbe  Supreme  Court  for  leave  to  begin  action  agaioat  the  Stkndard  Oil  Compor 
of  Ne"  York  to  vacate  tbe  charter  thereof.  Affidavit,  prcaident  Sundard  Oil 
Conpanj,  Hay,  ISM. 
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begmniDg,  middle,  and  end  of  its  career  as  a  board  shows 
foar  men  always  there.  This  agrees  with  the  remark  reported 
in  the  press  to  have  been  made  by  the  solicitor  of  the  trust 
upon  its  ostensible  dissolatiou  in  1892:  ^'A  majority  of  the 
stock  being  held  by  foar  men." 

A  friendly  journal,  the  New  York  Sim^  of  April  25, 1889, 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  concerning  the  wealth  of  one  of  the 
tmstees,  said :  ^'His  r^ular  income  is  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  That  makes  him  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States — perhaps  the  very  richest  in  the  world."  This 
18  nearly  three  times  the  dividends  paid  in  1892  to  all  it6 
stockholders  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England 
has  built  up  this  earning  power  by  two  hundred  years'  work 
at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  greatest  empire  of  history. 
This  American  wins  thrice  its  dividend  capability  in  less  than 
a  generation  by  contriving  and  managing  an  institution  which 
he  says  does  not  do  any  business.  Another  entirely  friendly 
paper,  with  sources  of  information  of  the  ^&ry  best,  put  his 
income  two  years  later  at  $30,000,000  a  year.'  No  denial  of 
the  SurCs  statement  was  attempted,  and  the  Sim  never  with- 
drew or  modi  tied  its  figures.  Shortly  after  the  secretary  of 
the  trust  gave,  in  a  public  interview,  a  statement  of  the  in- 
come of  its  principal  members.  That  of  one  of  them  he  put 
at  $9,000,000  a  year ;  his  own  at  $3,000,000. 

This  wealth  is  as  much  too  vast  for  the  average  arithmetical 
comprehension  as  the  size  of  the  dog-star,  400  times  larger 
than  the  sun.  These  incomes  are  sums  which  their  fortunate 
owners  could  not  count  as  they  received  them.  If  they  did 
nothing  but  stand  all  day  at  the  printing-presses  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  while  the  millions  came  uncrinkled  out  in 
crisp  one-dollar  greenbacks,  or  worked  only  at  catching  the 
new  dollars  as  they  rolled  out  from  the  dies  of  the  Mint,  they 
could  not  count  them.  If  they  worked  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
six  days  a  week,  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  they  could 
not  count  their  money.     The  dollars  would  come  faster  than 

>  New  Tork  Mail  and  Exprm,  No?ember  12,  1890. 


their  fingen  eonld  atdi  tbem ;  the  doUan  would  slip  out  of 
tlieir  dmleh  and  bH  to  the  Aoor,  and,  jnling  np  and  np,  wootd 
teadi  dieir  kneea^  tb^  middle,  tbor  arma,  tlieir  month,  and 
Midaa  vonld  be  sao&d  oat  in  his  own  gold. 

Coomiodoie  Vanderbtlt,  Parton  tells  lu,  was  forty-fonr 
jean  old  befwe  be  waa  worth  $400,000.  In  the  next  thirt; 
jean  be  inereaaed  this  to  over  $100,000,000 — perhape  twice 
tbat ;  no  one  knows.  Vsnderbilt  had  to  mnltipljr  this  oeit- 
egg  of  his  for^-foDtth  year  350  times,  bot  one  of  theae  "  tmi- 
teea"  will  be  a  billionaire  when  he  has  turned  himself  om 
only  ten  times.  Poor's  Baiiroad  Manual  shows  these  men 
and  their  aaaociates  to  be  presidents  or  directors  in  thoDsaiKli 
of  miles  of  nilroads,  rained  at  baodreds  of  millions.  Thdr 
oaraee  were  prominent  in  the  tulroad  "  deal "  of  1S99  sod 
1893,  which  had  for  its  end  to  put  the  whole  of  New  England 
nnder  one  hand,  controlling  both  its  land  aod  water  conow- 
tione  with  the  reet  of  the  country.  They  stand  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  St  the  railroad  gates  to  the  oil  regions;  to  the  coil- 
fields  of  PeDnsylraoia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Illi- 
nois; the  copper,  gold,  and  eilrer  mines  of  the  West;  the  iron 
mines  of  the  West  and  Sontli ;  the  tnrpentioe  forests  and  the 
lumber  regions  aod  cotton  fields;  the  food-producing  areas  of 
the  Miasissippi  basin ;  the  grazing  lands  of  the  plains.  Tbej 
are  owners  in  the  principal  steamship  line  between  Ameria 
and  Europe,  and  in  the  "  whalebacks,"  which  appear  destined 
to  drive  other  models  ont  of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  lakes, 
and  have  begun  to  appear  on  the  Eastern  and  Western  oceant, 
to  capture  the  carrying  basiness  of  the  world.  Every  doUir 
for  the  couBtruction  of  a  State  building  at  the  World's  Fair 
was  advanced  by  one  of  them,  as  the  principal  junrnal  of  tbe 
State  anuonnced,  and  it  referred  to  him  as  "  tbe  man  who 
breathes  life  into  its  East  coast  towns,  and  the  lifting  of  fail 
pen  by  his  band  is  like  turning  npsidedown  the  bom  of 
plenty."  They  are  "  in  "  the  beet  thiuge — telegraphs,  the  gii 
supply  of  our  large  cities,  street-railways,  steel  mills,  ship 
yards,  Cauadian  and  American  iron  mines,  town  sites.  On 
dag  out  of  their  own  iron  mines  at  the  head  of  Z^ake  Snpe- 
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rior  is  carried  over  their  own  railroad  to  their  own  furnaces 
and  mills.  It  rolls  along  until  that  which  began  to  move  as 
ore  lies  at  the  docks  of  their  ship-yards  as  a  finished  vessel, 
cut  out  of  the  mountains,  as  it  were,  at  one  cheap  stroke,  or 
18  loaded  in  the  cars  in  some  perfected  shape  of  steel,  as  steam 
radiators  or  what  not.  They  feed  entire  mountain  ranges- 
into  their  mills  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  despatch 
the  product  in  their  own  cars  and  ships  to  all  markets.  Be- 
trayal, bankruptcy,  broken  hearts,  and  death  have  kept  quick 
step  with  the  march  of  the  conquerors  in  iron  as  in  oil.  They 
are  in  the  combination  in  anthracite  coal,  with  which  the 
acquisition  by  an  American  syndicate  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal 
deposits  is  closely  connected.  Theirs  is  the  largest  share  in 
the  natural-gas  business  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois.  They  are  in  the  combination  which  controls 
lead,  from  pig  to  white  lead,  and  turpentine  and  linseed-oil 
and  paints. 

^*  Its  members,"  it  was  said  in  the  application  to  the  At* 
tomey-G^neral  of  New  York,  in  1894,  for  a  forfeiture  of  one 
of  their  charters,  ^'  are  now  presidents  and  directors  in  33,000 
miles  of  road,  one  -  fifth  of  the  total  mileage  in  the  United 
States.  Its  surplus  is  invested  in  banking,  in  natural  and 
manufacturing  gas  companies,  in  iron  ore  beds  and  coal  beds 
and  crude-oil  production,  in  lead  and  zinc,  in  turpentine  and 
cotton -seed  oil,  in  steel,  in  jute  manufacture,  in  ocean  steam- 
ahips,  in  palatial  hotels,  in  street-railroads." 

Most  of  their  interests  are  in  public  functions,  railroads, 
pipe  lines,  telegraphs,  postal  contracts,  steamers,  municipal 
franchises,  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  their 
fnll  extent  with  our  present  crude  means  for  enforcing  the 
truth  that  property  is  power  and  that  civilization  endures 
no  irresponsible  anonymous  power.  The  corporation  is  an 
agency  by  which  the  capitalist  can  do  business  in  ambus- 
cade. '^  They  are  all  in  our  company,"  said  the  manager  of 
a  very  important  public  agency,  ^^  but  their  names  do  not  ap- 
pear." It  is  not  out  of  deference  to  the  obsolete  idea  that 
inch  matters  are  priv&te  business  that  all  live  ^^\a^A^  ^^  >^^ 
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pOBsesBions  are  not  given,  bat  only  becanee  tbey  are  not 
known. 

"  There  is  no  euch  thing  as  extemporaneoDS  acqoisiUon," 
Daniel  Webster  said ;  bnt  he  spoke  of  eloquence,  not  of  tbe 
perfected  modem  commerce.  Seltigne,  the  FreDch  genios  to 
whose  diecoveries  nothing  of  equal  importance  has  been  added, 
is  not  dignified  with  an  entry  in  the  eocjclopsedias  or  bio- 
graphical dictioQariee.  For  "  Cotonet "  Drake,  who  struck  oil, 
a  pension  had  to  be  provided  by  his  friends  in  the  regiooi 
which  he  had  filled  with  foantaios  of  wealth.  Mr.  Yu 
Sjckel,  who  first  proved  the  pipe  line  to  be  practicable,  died 
in  Bafialo,  paralytic,  helpless,  and  poor. 

The  "  age  of  oil "  coald  not  have  come  without  the  oil 
well  and  the  drill  and  derrick,  and  these  in  America  are  tbe 
lineal  descendants  of  the  first  salt  well,  drilled  and  whittled 
out  of  the  rocks  by  the  Ruffner  brothers,  in  1806,  in  the 
"Great  Buffalo  Lick"  of  the  Eanawha.  Their  first  "drill" 
was  a  great  sycamore -tree,  fonr  feet  through,  hollowed  out, 
pet  on  end  on  the  gronnd  in  the  lick,  and  gradually  lowered 
as  the  earth  and  stone  within  were  dug  away  by  a  man  inside. 
When  they  came  to  the  rock,  which  they  could  not  blast  be- 
cause it  was  under  water,  they  hung  a  roughly-made  iron  drill 
by  a  rope  to  a  spring  pole  and  went  iuch  by  inch  tfaroagh  tbe 
rock,  "kicking  down"  the  well.  Metal  tnbee  were  not  to  be 
had,  bnt  the  Yankee  whittler  solved  the  problem  of  tobiDg 
the  well.  Two  slender  strips  of  wood  were  whittled  into  two 
long,  thin,  half  tubes,  and  tied  together.  This  is  the  genesii 
of  the  bored  "  well "  and  the  "  drill  and  derrick."  '  It  took 
eighteen  months  to  accomplish  this,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it 
was  done  at  all  "without  preliminary  study,  previous  expe- 
rience or  training,witlioat  precedent,  in  a  newly-settled  conntrjr 
without  steam-power,  machine-shop,  skilled  mechanics,  suita- 
ble tools  or  materials." 

These  almost-forgotten  men,  shrewd,  patient,  andaantable, 

<  Dr.  J.  P.  HtXt,  of  GhitrleaMn,  West  Tirginii,  in  the  Tolume  prepared  b;  Frat 
H,  L.  Uaury,  aiid  iuued  by  tbe  Sute  Centennial  Board,  on   ' 
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were  the  pioneers  of  the  skilfal  well-borers  who  have  gone 
forth  from  the  Kanawha  wells  all  over  the  coiintrj  to  bore 
wells  for  irrigation  on  the  Western  plains,  for  cities,  factories, 
and  private  use,  for  salt,  for  gas,  for  geological  and  minera- 
logical  explorations,  and  for  oil.  ^^  Billy  Morris,"  of  the  Ka- 
nawha borings,  invented  a  tool  simple  enough,  bat  not  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  described  here,  called  the  ^^ slips"  or  ^^jars," 
which  has  done  more  for  deep  boring  than  anything  except 
the  steam-engine,  and  for  which,  considering  the  part  played 
ia  the  life  of  man  by  oil,  gas,  water,  brine,  and  other  wells, 
we  are  told  he  ^^  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  inventors  of 
the  sewing-machine,  reaper,  and  cotton-gin."'  Bat  ^' Uncle 
Billy"  made  a  free  gift  to  the  well-diggers  of  the  world  of 
his  invalnable  ^^  slips,"  and  slipped  into  poverty  and  an  an- 
known  grave.  To  Joshaa  Merrill,  more  than  to  any  one  else, 
belongs  the  honor  of  bringing  the  mauafactare  of  oil  in 
America  to  its  perfection.*  He  made  better  oil  than  any  one 
else,  and  he  loved  his  work.  "  I  was  thirty-two  years  in  the 
oil  business.  It  was  the  business  of  my  life."*  But  he  had 
to  dismantle  his  refinery,  and  join  the  melancholy  procession 
of  two  thousand  years  of  scouts,  inventors,  pioneers,  capital- 
ists, and  toilers  who  march  behind  the  successful  men. 

Tet,  strange  to  say,  these  successful  men  did  not  discover 
the  oil,  nor  how  to  '^  strike "  it.  They  were  not  the  lucky 
owners  of  oil  lands.  As  late  as  1888  they  produced  only  200 
barrels  a  day — about  1  in  every  3000 — "an  infinitesimal 
amount,"  their  president  said.*  They  did  not  invent  any  of 
the  processes  of  refining.  They  did  not  devise  the  pipe  line, 
and  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  building*  of  the  first 
pipe  line  to  the  seaboard,  and  to  cripple  the  successful  experi- 
meDt  of  piping  refined  oil.*    They  own  all  the  important  re- 

I  Alro2fiim  and  lU  Products,  by  S.  F.  Peckham,  U.  S.  Census,  1886,  p.  1. 
*8L  DuiA  Hajes,  quoted  in  Henry's  Early  and  Later  Hittory  of  FetroUun^ 
p.  1S6. 

'Testimooy,  Joabua  Merrill,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  570. 

^Testimooy,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  886,  426. 

*  Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  82.  *See  p,  165. 
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of  diK  vmls  and  :&»  pi^'-rpJ  iniwirti)  ■mHtaMHgvMiri 
TtitrnfrMf  atCsB  mors  <i£  eampttcacmL  for  aH  df  Av  pi^ 
IBS  E&K  «^  ii»i-hiMM»f  in  t^  Ejtf  v  Eim^pe.*  Tky  kill  h 
:  rwrfmriy  ,iu.  -vfdcfa.  >ic&m  &■£  aiolL  ittd  ■•  lagili- 
1&^  t&i  Ht  «««■  Janat  tb 
Thajr  onide  ^  poor*  ^id  kwc'  and  dev.* 
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L  F^^sis  asea  >:  iie  z>±ii«il.  pn'iifir  ^w  beeo  isscand. 
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3.  Ajii  3138.''  1^  has  bed  •i-xe  bj  ihinoon.''  by  infla- 
ObS.^;  licuswe.*  n^  »  ii«  th^eaKc*!  we  of  «aQDoa,"ud 
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B^7  '  Btpbci  ^  Bf?an.  1IT«.  ^  44.    TkniwHT.  MM, 

I.  16T«,  p.  a.    TcMBoa;,  TnM, 
^  ISJS.  p.  111- 

*  T«ck  Am-V  '  Hcp'^ra  *"  Behcet,  isn.  p.  711   TtatiBoo;,  Cobb>» 
^A  •(  Ftespr;nm&  K  PawnlrasJa  Biibwid  rf  a^  IIT»,  fi  301. 
•£«M^4>M.  <Swpp.«l,lU.      ■5KP.4H.  '3Hp|L4f,llT. 

"Sorp.  »(>*.        "Seep.  IM.  "SKp^  lll.tSl,  441. 
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6.  Oil  has  been  made  to  run  to  waste  on  the  ground.' 

7.  The  outflow  of  oil  from  the  earth  has  been  shut  down.* 

8.  The  outflow  of  human  energy  that  sought  to  turn  it  to 
baman  use  has  been  shut  down  by  restricting  the  manufacture 
by  the  combination  and  by  others,  by  contract/  dismantling/ 
and  explosion.* 

9.  High  fees  have  been  maintained  for  inspection/  and  the 
inspectors  have  been  brought  into  equivocal  relations  with 
the  monopoly.* 

10.  The  general  use  of  tank-cars  and  tank -steamers  has 
been  prevented.' 

11.  The  people  have  been  excluded  from  the  free  and  equal 
use  of  the  docks,  storehouses,  and  other  terminal  facilities  of 
the  railroads  in  the  great  harbors  of  export.* 

12.  Inventors  and  their  better  processes  have  been  smoth- 
ered.'* 

18.  Men  have  been  paid  more  for  spying  than  they  could 
earn  by  working." 

14.  ^'  Killing  delay  "  has  been  created  in  the  administration 
of  justice." 

All  are  poorer — oil-producers,  land-owners,  all  labor,  all  the 
railroads,  all  the  refiners,  merchants,  all  the  consumers  of 
oil — the  whole  people.  Less  oil  has  flowed,  less  light  shone, 
and  there  has  been  less  happiness  and  virtue.  In  every  one 
of  the  few  intervals,  says  Hudson,  during  which  oil  could  flow 
freely  to  Pittsburg,  all  the  businesses  connected  with  it  were 
active  and  expanding.'* 

When  the  trust's  secretary  was  asked  for  the  proper  name 
of  the  combination,  his  reply  was:  ^'The  Lord  only  knows; 
I  don't."    ^' An  indescribable  thing,"  he  said  again.'* 

^  Do  you  understand  the  practical  work  of  refining  as  a  re- 
finer T'  be  was  asked. 

» See  pp.  10«,  164.  •  See  pp.  107,  164.  »  See  pp.  62,  79. 

*  See  pp.  42,  72, 188.  •  See  p.  251.  *  See  p.  216. 

^  See  pp.  216,  418.  *  See  pp.  189,  228,  487.  *  See  pp.  102,  140. 

*•  See  pp.  182-98.  »  See  p.  298.  "  See  pp.  149,  447. 

IS  RaUw€nf9  and  the  RepMic,  bj  J.  F.  Hudson,  p.  77. 
>^  Teetimonj,  Corners,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  687-42. 
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"  I  do  not.  ...  I  have  not  been  inside  a  refinery  in  tn 
years."' 

"  Two  milU  a  ton  a  mile  for  five  hundred  miles  woold  be  t 
dollar  a  ton  i" 

"  I  am  not  able  to  demonstrate  that  proposition." 

"  Ton  have  some  arithmetical  knowledge  f 

"  I  cannot  anawer  that  qaestion.'* ' 

He  conld  not  state  what  proportion  of  the  oil  trade  is  do« 
controlled  by  the  trnst.  He  had  never  looked  into  that  qme- 
tion.    He  did  not  know  who  knows  these  things.* 

"  Ton  own  the  pipe  line  to  New  York  V 

"  Yea,  sir." 

"  What  does  it  cost  yon  to  do  hnsinesB  on  that  pipe  liner 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  abont  it. ...  I  have  never  been  in 
the  oil  regions  but  once  in  my  life.  ...  I  am  not  a  practical 
oil  man.  .  .  .  For  perhaps  eight  years  I  have  given  absoluteW 
no  attention  to  the  details  of  onr  bneiness."  * 

Asked  upon  another  occasion,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature, about  the  acconnts  of  the  company  when  he  was  its 
secretary,  he  said : 

"  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  acconnts."  * 

"  I  am  a  clamorer  for  dividends.  That  is  the  only  function 
I  have,"  said  another  trustee.* 

"When  was  your  last  rate  given  yon,  the  rate  at  which  yon 
are  now  being  carried  (on  the  New  York  Central)!" 

"  I  conld  not  tell."  ' 

The  secretary  had  testified  tiiat  this  associate  attended  to 
getting  the  rates  of  freight;  but  the  latter  avowed  that  he 
contd  not  remember  "any  rate"  that  he  had  paid  "at  any  time.'' 
But  a  little  later  he  who  conld  not  remember  any  rate  he  had 
ever  paid  was  able  to  tell  the  committee,  off-liand,  the  exact 
rate  of  freight  on  oil  by  steamer  from  Batoum  in  Russia  to 

'  Testimonj,  Trusts,  Congresa,  IBBS,  p,  29B.  *  Sun«,  p.  TS4. 

*8une,  p.  Ses.  '  8>me,  pp.  !S6,  TTS-80. 

'  [nT«stig>tion  ot  RelatioDs  of  Standard  Oil  Computy  to  the  Sute,  1 B8S,  p.  iTt. 
'TealimoDf,  New  York  Asaemblj  "Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  p  aSBS. 
'Same,  p  seel. 
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IdTerpooI,  and  knew  the  rate  from  the  wells  at  Baku  by  rail 
to  the  8ea  at  Batonm  ! ' 

^^  Had  yon  ever  been  interested  in  the  refining  of  oil  in  any 
manner  when  you  first  became  connected  with  the  oil  bnai- 
nees  ?"  another  trustee  was  asked. 

«  Never." 

"  Or  the  prodnction  of  oil  ?" 

"Never." 

He  was  a  railroad  man,  and  had  been  taken  into  the  com- 
bination for  his  value  as  such ;  but  when  he  was  asked  if  he 

could  tell  any  of  the  rates  of  freight  his  company  had  paid, 

*_       "J 

« I  cannot."  • 

^  What  is  your  business  and  where  do  you  reside  t"  another 
of  the  trustees  was  asked  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

^I  decline  to  answer  any  question  until  I  can  consult 
oonnseL"  * 

^^  What  is  the  capital  stock  ?"  was  asked  of  another. 

**  I  do  not  know." 

"  How  much  has  the  capital  been  increased  since  \^ 

"  1  don't  know." 

^<  Where  are  the  meetings  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

iieiar 

«*  I  don't  know." 

^  How  many  directors  are  there  t" 

**  I  don't  know." 

**  Do  they  own  any  pipe  lines  ?" 

"I  don't  know." 

^I  don't  know  anything  about  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion." • 

*'  What  quantity  of  oil  was  exported  by  the  different  con- 
cerns with  which  you  were  connected  from  the  port  of  New 
York  in  1881  ?"  the  president  was  asked. 

^^  I  do  not  know." 

>  TlBftimoiij,  Tnuta,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  396,  883,  787,  788.         *S*me,  p.  86Ci 
*Tbftiiiionj,  New  York  Assembly  '*  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  360S. 
«8aaM,  pp.  8604-14. 


"  How  maoy  millione  of  barrels  of  oil  were  refined  by  ndi 
concerns  in  the  viciDity  of  New  York  in  1881  T' 

"  1  don't  know  how  roach  was  refined." 

"  Did  Dot  the  coDcera  with  which  yoa  were  so  connect- 
ed purchase  orer  8,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleam  in 

1881  r 

"  I  am  onable  to  state." 

He  was  asked  to  give  the  name  of  one  refinery  id  tliii 
country,  running  at  the  time  (1883),  not  owned  or  sobetui- 
tislly  controlled  by  his  concern.    "  I  decline  to  answer." ' 

He  was  asked  if  he  would  say  the  total  profits  of  ha 
trust's  companies  for  the  last  year  (1887)  were  not  as  mndi 
aa  $20,000,000. 

"  I  baveu't  the  least  knowledge  on  that  snbject."  * 

Phrenologists  are  right  Memory  is  not  to  be  ranked  with 
the  mental  attributes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  head  of 
the  New  York  Central  could  not  tell  when  a  stock  dividend 
of  something  like  $46,000,000  bad  been  declared  on  one  of 
his  railroads — and  a  $46,000,000  dividend  ia  something  worth 
remembering.  "  I  don't  know.  ...  I  don't  remember." '  It 
is  luoky  for  the  rest  of  us  that  these  great  men  foi^t  some- 
thing. 

One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oil  combination  was  a  witness  in 
Cleveland  iu  1887  in  a  suit  by  the  State  of  Oiiio  against  cer- 
tain railroads. 

"What  business  in  connection  with  the  oil  business  is  done 
in  the  building  in  which  the  oil  trust  has  its  office  in  Nev 
York?" 

"  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  just  what  business  is  done  in 
that  building,  I  am  sure." 

Asked  on  the  witness-stand  in  the  Buffalo  explosion  case 
when  it  was  he  formed  the  "  trust "  with  $70,000,000  of  capi- 
tal, the  president  replied:  "I  am  unable  to  state,"  and  he 
conld  not  say  where  its  articles  of  agreement  were,  nor  who 

'  Tsatimonr,  Corners,  New  York  Senate,  188!,  pp.  929,  931,  931 

'Teitimony,  TruiUi,  New  York  Senile,  I8S8,  p.  417, 

'Teatlmouf,  N«ii  YovV  AsmiuW]  "  lle^'o^ni"  Be^il,  1879,  p.  I«SB. 
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has  control  of  it.  When  qnestioned  before  the  Interstate 
Commission  he  could  not  tell  within  $25,000,000  how  much 
business  they  were  doing  a  year/ 

These  men  keep  no  books.  The  whole  arrangement  is  jast 
a  happy  family,  like  Barnnm's  monkeys,  birds,  cats,  dogs, 
and  mice  in  the  same  cage.  '^  It  is  a  business  of  faith,"  one 
of  the  ruling  four  puts  it.  Another  was  asked  about  the 
by-laws  under  which  he  and  his  associates  transacted  their 
business.  '^I  don't  know  that  I  have  seen  a  copy,"  he 
replied,  and  as  to  where  it  was  he  was  able  only  to  ^^  sup- 
pose."' 

When  the  committee  of  the  Legislature  called  for  the  books 
recording  the  transactions  of  the  trust  and  its  attorneys  and 
oommittees,  there  were  practically  none  to  produce.  All 
there  was  in  the  way  of  a  record  of  transactions  of  a  magni- 
tude beyond  those  of  any  other  commercial  institution  in  this 
oountry  or  the  world  were  a  few  pages  of  formal  entries 
from  which  nothing  could  be  learned.  The  executive  com- 
mittee received  and  passed  upon  the  disbursements  of  money 
by  the  treasurer,  and  the  reports  of  sub-committees  and  of 
members,  who  had  sweeping  powers  of  attorney,  by  which 
these  countless  millions  were  kept  rolling  themselves  up  into 
more,  but  it  never  kept  any  records. 

*'  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  formal  record  having  been 
made,"  one  of  them  said.  The  reports  were  ^^  either  verbal 
or  on  pieces  of  paper.  ...  I  think  it  was  memorandums,"  he 
continued,  and  the  memorandums  were  '^undoubtedly  de- 
stroyed." They  were  transcribed  into  the  records  of  the 
trustees,  he  said,  but  the  search  of  the  committee  showed  that 
the  transcription  was  a  '^  skeleton,"  consisting  mainly  of  the 
mere  phrase,  '^  Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  ap- 
proved." ^'  The  real  minutes  do  not  appear  upon  the  book/' 
Senator  Ives,  of  the  committee,  said. 

"  There  is  no  book  to  produce  ?" 

"  There  is  no  book." 

'Tcttimony,  Rioe  cases,  51-60,  Interstate  Conmerce  Commission,  1887,  pp. 
see,  868.  *  TestimoD V,  Trusts,  New  York  Senate,  1888,  pp.  466,  577. 
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"  And  there  u  no  memonndom  P* 

•*  There  is  no  tnemorandnm."  ' 

"  Does  the  tnut  keep  books  f  the  "  president "  ww  nkid 
by  Congrees. 

"  No,  we  have  no  BTBtem  of  book-keeping." 

On  farther  preesare  he  Bsid  that  the  b'eaBiirer  had  "a  ne- 
wd  to  know  what  money  comee  in." 

"  Ton  have  never  eeen  thoee  books  V 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen  those  books." 

*'  Has  any  member  of  the  nine  "  (tmstees)  "  ever  seen  thiM 
books  1" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  they  have."  * 

Simplicity  is  said  to  be  always  a  characteristic  of  greatoM 
What  could  be  simpler,  and  so  greater,  than  this  t  The  elfr 
ments  of  saccees  are  only — 

1.  Not  to  know  anything  abont  the  bnsinees. 

2.  To  keep  no  books. 

3.  To  have  "  a  record  to  know  what  money  comee  in,"  and 

4.  Never  to  look  at  it. 

Finally,  the  operations  of  these  men  have,  in  their  owfl 
language,  not  been  "business."  Its  secretary  told  Congra 
that  the  "  trust "  was  "  not  a  bnsinese  corporation,"  '  and  u 
associate  declared  in  court  that  it  "  cannot  do  bnsines." 
The  report  of  the  New  York  Legislature  shows  that  on  Ot 
tober  3,  1883,  the  president  had  by  a  formal  instmment  beei 
made  the  attorney  of  the  trnst  to  sign  and  cxecate  all  the 
contracts  made  by  it.  The  same  iuBtrnment  in  express  tenni 
confirmed  the  execution  of  contracts  heretofore  signed  b; 
him,  showing  that  he  bad  been  making  contracts.' 

"  Thoee  gentlemen  "  (the  membere  of  the  trnst  who  hoU 
its  power  of  attorney)  "  do  actually  execute  contracts  invoW- 
ing  pretty  large  amonnts,  sometimee  without  a  formal  resoln- 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  do  they  nott"  one  of  them 
wu  asked. 

■TMUmoDT,  Tnuu,  New  York  Senile,  ISSB,  pp.  Sl^Si. 

■Teadmonr,  TniBto,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  891,803.  *8mim,  p  SH. 

*Tnuts,  Sew  Turk  SenUe,  1888,  p.  SS8. 
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"  Undoubtedly  they  do." ' 

Following  their  employers,  the  lawyers  in  the  Pehnsyl- 
▼ania  Tax  case  for  the  oil  combination  argned  that  its  opera- 
tioDB  were  not  business  within  the  meaning  of  the  tax  law. 
If  the  '^  no  money  "  of  1862  has  become  the  control,  in  one 
industry  alone,  of  $160,000,000  in  1892  by  methods  that  are 
not  '^  business,"  what  are  they  ? 

KoTB. — The  principal  members  of  the  oil  combination  were  heard  at 
great  length  in  its  defence  before  the  committee  of  Congress  investigating 
trusts  in  1888.'  Their  testimony  has  been  frequently  used  in  our  pages. 
But  they  felt  that  their  case  needed  further  elucidation,  and  asked  the 
committee  to  hear  them  again.  The  committee  declined  to  hear  them 
•gain  "  explain  or  contradict/'  as  they  offered  to  do,  but  by  printing  their 
communication  gave  them  the  benefit  of  their  denials  and  explanations.* 
Their  offer  was  mainly  to  go  again  over  the  ground  that  the  "  South  Im- 
provement Company  never  did  any  business,"  that  the  combination  "ob- 
tained no  preferences  "  on  the  railroads,  that  they  had  cheapened  transpor- 
tation, improved  machinery,  made  better  oil  at  less  cost,  and  so  on.  The 
dtdet  officers  and  owners  had  been  heard  on  all  these  points  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony.  But  though  it  did  not  recall  them  to 
the  witness-stand,  the  conunittee,  in  addition  to  printing  their  communi- 
cation, printed  most  of  the  documentary  evidence  they  desired  to  submit. 
This  covered  nearly  two  hundred  pages  more.^ 

The  examination,  which  any  one  can  make,  of  this  record  discloses  an 
interesting  fact  concerning  the  proof,  and  the  trust's  offer  to  prove,  which 
can  best  be  shown  in  parallel  columns : 


THX  TRUST'S  OFFER  TO  PROVE. 

It  offered  the  evidence  of  the  third 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Baihroad  to  "show  the  South  Im- 
provement Company  never  did  any 
ImsiDess,  and  its  charter  was  repealed 
In  1878." 


THE  PROOF. 

But  the  testimony  of  this  witness 
states  that  bis  connection  with  the  oil 
business  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road— the  principal  railroad  in  that 
scheme— did  not  begin  until  1878.* 


'  TcsthnoDj,  TrostB,  New  Tork  Senate,  188S,  p.  680. 

■Testimonj,  Trusts,  Gongress,  1888,  pp.  266,  287,  814,  866,  887,  896,  686,  687, 
OM,  627, 768,  790,  799. 

*Hottfle  of  Repreeentatives,  60th  Congress,  2d  Session.  Report  No.  4166,  Part 
IL,  Appendix  0,  p.  88. 

•Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  174-210,  801-961. 

*  TestimoDj,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylyania  v$.  PennsyWania  Railroad  ti  a/., 
1879,  printed  b  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  p.  196. 
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It  offered  the  ume  eTidence  to 
piOTe  that  the  aune  rebates  graoted 
it  by  the  contract  of  October  17, 
1877,  ' '  were  also  granted  to  every 
shipper  who  contracted  to  do  oU  bla 
bnaliieifl  over  the  PennaylTaalft  Rail- 
road." 


It  offered  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
Buffalo  Explosion  case,  to  show  that 
"  C.  B.  Matthews  testified  falKly  "  in 
testlfylDg  that  it  was  sworn  to  that 
the  members  of  the  oil  combination 
on  trial  employed  detectives  in  Mat- 
thews' refineries,  and  that  the  detec- 
tive was  some  time  in  Matthews'  em- 
ploy, and  made  hid  report  to  the 
lawyer  of  the  trust,  and  he  got  his 
pay  from  thli  lawyer. 


It  offered  "to  prove  that  C.  B. 
Matthews  testified  falsely  in  saying 
that  It  was  proved  by  a  witness  " 
that  the  Rochester  representative  of 
the  oil  combination  said  that  the 
principal  company  In  it  "  would  sue 


But  this  witness  stated  that  Ui 
road  would  give  other  shippen  m 
low  rates  as  to  the  oil  coiobinatica, 
"  if  they  would  guarantee  the  sane 
quantity — not  otherwise — under  thit 
contract";'  and  the  contract  itseU 
slates  that  no  other  shipper  sbonld 
have  the  same  rebate  —  "  commii- 
alon,"  ft  U  called — unleaa  his  busiaeN 
gave  the  road  "the  same  amount ol 
profit  you  realized  from  our  trade."' 
Ho  shipper  could  get  the  eame  rata 
by  giving  "all  his  basineM.''  B» 
must  give  "the  same  qoaatlty*'^ 
totally  different  proposition. 

The  evidence  ahowa  that  tUi  m 
what  was  sworn  to :  "  I  have  now  t 
detective  agency  here  "(Buffalo).  "I 

employed  L B .    At  the  tins 

he  was  to  my  employ  he  was  em- 
ployed at  the  works  of  the  Boflila 
Lubricating  Company  "  (Hatthewi^ 
company).  "He  made  reports  to  me. 
...  I  forwarded  copies-^ine  to  Ne* 
York,  one  to  Rochester.  .  .  .  The  att 
forwarded  to  New  York  was  id- 
dresaed  to  "  (the  lawyer  of  the  ul 
trust).  "I  met  "(this  lawyer,  naming 
him)  ■'  at  New  York  City,  at  No.  « 
Broadway,  which  is  the  office  of  the' 
(oil  trust).  "  I  received  my  pay  from* 
(him).  "  My  instructions  from  "  (him) 
"were  in  writing."' 

This  was  what  "was  proved  by  I 
witness,"  and  referred  to  by  Mil 
thews.  "  He  "  (the  Rochester  rfp- 
resentalive  of  the  oil  combinaika) 
"said  he  thought  they  "  (Matthewi' 
company)  "  would  not  survive....  Sj 


'  TeatimoDj,  Oommonwealth  of  Pennaylvania  m.  FenDsjlvuiia  Rjulraad  W  d, 
1879,  printed  in  Trusts,  Congrees,  1888,  p.  SOS.  *  Sune,  p.  308. 

'  Testlmooy  In  BuRalo  Giv^oalaa  cim,  printed  in  Trusts,  Congress,  1 888,  p.  Hi 
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iwB  oDce  a  moDtb,  or  once  a 
if  necessary,  to  squeeze  him 


the  time  they  got  through  with  all 
the  suits  that  they  **  (the  oil  combina- 
tion) ^  would  bring,  the  Buffalo  Lu- 
bricating Company  would  be  pretty 
much  used  up.  ...  He  didn't  know 
as  they  would  gain  anything  really, 
but  they  would  embarrass  them  by 
bringing  these  suits,  and  if  it  was 
necessary  they  would  bring  them 
once  a  month— yes,  they  would  bring 
them  once  a  week."  > 


larly,  throughout,  the  trust's  offer  to  prove  falls  when  confronted 
s  own  proof.  Many  more  instances  could  be  given,  but  more  than 
ttance  is  not  needed. 

lany  occasions  the  members  of  the  trust,  when  given  opportunity  to 
I  their  record,  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  report  of  the 
)um  "  Committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  which  investigated 
Iroads  in  1879,  speaking  of  the  different  companies  in  the  oil  com- 
n  said  the  Committee  were  '*  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  relations 
«  different  organizations,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  several  members 
subpoenaed  as  witnesses  to  obey  the  subpoena,  and  the  refusal  of 
¥ho  did  attend  to  answer  our  questions."  The  Committee  refers  to 
»mbination  as  ''this  mysterious  organization,  whose  business  and 
;tions  are  of  such  a  character  that  its  members  declined  giving  a 
r  or  description  of  it,  lest  their  testimony  be  used  to  convict  them  of 


e. 


»» t 


MMition  of  Albert  N.  Reynolds,  Buffalo  Lubricating  Oil  Company,  Limited, 
rest  k  Everest.     Supreme  Court,  New  York,  Erie  County,  City  of  Buffalo^ 
39,  1884. 
port  of  the  New  Yorlc  Assembly  '' Hepburn"  Committee,  1879,  p.  48. 
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With  searebing  intelligence,  indomitable  will,  and  &  ood- 
soieDce  which  makes  religion,  patriotiBm,  and  the  doomtie 
virtnes  bnt  snbordinate  paragraphs  in  a  ritnal  of  mone/  tot 
ship,  the  mercaotile  mind  flies  its  air-line  to  btuiness  flnprem- 
aoy.  That  entirely  modem  social  arraogemeat — the  prink 
ovoership  of  public  highways — has  introduced  a  new  weapon 
into  basinese  warfare  which  means  nnirersal  dominion  to  him 
who  will  nse  it  with  an  iron  hand. 

This  weapon  ia  the  rebate,  smokeless,  noiseless,  invisible,  of 
extraordinaiy  range,  and  the  deadliest  gnn  known  to  commff- 
cial  warfare.  It  is  not  a  lawful  weapon.  Like  the  exploun 
bullet,  it  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  war.  It  has  to  be 
need  secretly.  All  the  rates  he  got  were  a  secret  between 
himself  and  the  railroads.  "  It  has  never  been  otherwise,"  tei- 
tified  one  of  the  oil  combination.'  The  Chevalier  Bayard  de- 
clared proudly,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  never 
given  quarter  to  any  one  bo  d^;raded  and  nnknightly  as  to 
use  ganpowder.  Every  one  would  dose  in  at  once  to  deetroj 
a  market  combatant  who  avowed  that  he  employed  thii 
wicked  projectile. 

The  apparatus  of  the  rebate  is  so  simple  that  it  looks  lea 
like  a  destroying  angel  than  any  weapon  of  offence  ever 
known.  The  whole  battery  consists  only  of  a  pen  and  isk 
and  some  paper.  The  discharge  is  bat  the  making  of  u 
entry — bnt  tlie  signing  of  a  check.  Bnt  when  the  man  who 
commands  this  simple  enginery  directs  it  against  a  businetf 

'  TMtiinoiij,  N«w  York  AMeiublj  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  S6M. 
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competitor  yon  can  follow  the  track  of  wreckage  like  the 
path  of  a  cyclone,  by  the  ruins  which  lie  bleaching  in  the  air 
for  years.  The  gentlemen  who  employ  it  give  no  evidence 
of  being  otherwise  engaged  than  in  their  ordinary  pursuits. 
They  go  about  sedate  and  smiling,  with  seemingly  friendly 
hands  empty  of  all  tools  of  death.  But  all  about  them  as 
they  will,  as  if  it  were  only  by  wish  of  theirs  which  attend- 
ant spirits  hastened  to  execute,  rivals  are  blown  out  of  the 
highways,  busy  mills  and  refineries  turn  to  dust,  hearts  break, 
and  strong  men  go  mad  or  commit  suicide  or  surrender  their 
persons  and  their  property  to  the  skilful  artillerists. 

'^And  in  the  actual  practice  of  daily  life,"  says  Buskin, 
^  yon  will  find  that  wherever  there  is  secrecy,  there  is  either 
guilt  or  danger."  ^'  When  did  you  discover  the  fact  that 
these  rebates  had  been  paid  ?"  one  of  the  victims  was  asked. 

^'  We  never  discovered  it  as  a  fact  until  the  testimony  was 
taken  in  1879. . . .  We  always  suspected  it ;  but  we  never 
knew  of  it  of  our  personal  knowledge,  and  never  would  really 
have  known  it  of  our  personal  knowledge. ...  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  iniquity  that  was  going  on."  ' 

Nothing  so  demolishing  was  ever  so  delicate  and  intangible 
as  this,  for  its  essence  is  but  a  union  of  the  minds  of  a  railroad 
oflSdal  and  some  business  friend,  perhaps  a  silent  partner, 
bent  on  business  empire.  The  model  merchant,  fortunate  in 
having  a  friend  willing  so  to  use  a  power  sovereigns  would 
not  dare  to  use,  walks  the  public  way,  strong  in  his  secret, 
and  smiles  with  triumph  as  all  at  whom  he  levels  his  invisible 
wand  sicken  and  disappear.  '^  He  has  the  receipt  of  fern- 
aeed«    He  walks  invisible." 

Men  who  hunt  their  fellow-men  with  this  concealed  weapon 
always  deny  it,  as  they  must.  To  use  it  has  always  been  a  sin, 
and  has  been  made  a  crime  in  every  civilized  State.  Under 
United  States  law  it  is,  since  1887,  an  offence  punishable  with 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary.*  Moral  ideals  are  not  bom 
in  legislatures.    When  an  act  attains  by  a  law  the  distinction  of 

>  TMtimoDj,  Trusts,  Congrees,  1888,  pp.  210,  288,  886. 
*  IntortUta  Oommeroe  Law,  aeo.  10. 
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being  made  a  crime,  it  is  already  well  on  its  way  to  eitiiw- 
tion.  It  is  made  infamoos  by  law,  because  it  has  already  te* 
come  infamous  before  the  conscience  and  honor  of  men.  It 
was  not  the  prohibition  of  highway  privilege  by  the  Constiti- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  whiek 
made  the  rebate  an  iniquity.  This  legal  Tolley  is  but  a  Mr 
Inte  to  the  established  conscience. 

The  question  most  often  pressed  before  all  the  many  legii- 
lative  and  judicial  inquests  held  upon  the  dead  bodies  whiA 
strew  every  field  of  the  oil  industry  has  been  whether  the 
extraordinary  powers  which  the  invention  of  the  looomotifs 
and  the  transformation  of  public  highways  into  private  prop- 
erty had  given  railways  over  the  livelihoods  of  the  people  hal 
been  used  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  but  a  preferred  few 
to  live. 

One  of  the  successful  men  disposed  of  the  evidence  that 
tliese  powers  had  been  so  used  by  styling  it  before  the  com- 
mittee of  Congress  of  1888  as  the  ^'  worst  balderdash,"  and 
before  the  New  York  Legislative  Oommittee  of  1888  as  "irre- 
sponsible newspaper  statements,"  "  a  malignity  and  mendifr 
ity  that  is  little  short  of  devilishness."  The  secretary  of  the 
oil  trust  waved  it  away  as  '^  all  this  newspaper  talk  and  flur- 
ry." The  president  knows  nothing  about  the  existence  of 
such  privileges,  except  that  he  has  '^  heard  much  of  it  in  the 
papers."  And  yet  another  of  the  trust  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Beview  of  February,  1883,  similarly  describes  the  accua- 
tion  as  '^  uncontradicted  calumny,"  to  which,  he  r^rets  to  say, 
'^  several  respectable  journals  and  magazines  lent  tliemselves.'' 

After  taking  3700  pages  of  evidence  and  sitting  for 
months,  the  committee  of  1879  of  the  New  York  L^islat- 
ure  said  in  their  report :  ^'  The  history  of  this  corporation 
is  a  unique  illustration  of  the  possible  outgrowth  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  railroad  management  in  giving  preferential 
rates,  and  also  showing  the  colossal  proportions  to  which 
monopoly  can  grow  under  the  laws  of  this  country.' .  .  .  The 

>  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1S79,  pp.  40-41. 
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partieB  whom  they  have  driven  to  the  wall  have  had  ample 
capital  and  equal  ability  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business 
in  all  things  save  their  ability  to  acquire  facilities  for  trans- 
portation." ' 

The  committee  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  which  took  the 
eFidence  of  the  treatment  of  the  Marietta  independents  by 
the  railroads'  is,  so  far  as  the  author  knows,  the  only  body  of 
all  the  legislative  and  judicial  tribunals  that  have  been  in- 
vestigating for  the  past  thirty  years  which  has  found  the  re- 
lations of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination  to  be  proper. 
It  used  the  words  ^^  public,"  ^^  uniform,"  ^^  in  accordance  with 
law,"  ^^ equitable,"  ^^  no  special  discriminations  or  privileges" 
to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  common  carriers  in  that  case. 
Bat  in  doing  so  it  had  to  except  from  these  exculpations  the 
railroad  which  originated  the  attack  on  the  independent  re- 
finers, and  the  rates  of  which  controlled  the  others,  as  it  was 
the  initial  road.  It  had  also  to  admit  that  the  oil  combina- 
tion had  received  '^  better  rates,"  but  defended  them  on  the 
ground  that  its  shipments  were  larger.  These  two  exceptions 
are  doors  wide  enough  to  admit  every  possibility  of  the  re- 
bate. The  Secretary  of  State  for  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  made  an  investigation  in  1878  on  the  complaint  of  citi- 
lens.  He  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  ^^  beyond  the  ordinary  province  of  individual 
redress."  He  was  hung  in  effigy  by  the  citizens,  and  the  evi- 
dence he  took  remains,  like  that  of  the  Ohio  Committee  of 
1879,  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  from  which  students  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

More  than  any  others  the  wrongs  of  the  oil  industry  pro- 
yoked  the  investigations  by  Congress  from  1872  to  1887,  and 
caused  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  more  than  any  others  they  have  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  the  new  law  and  the  new  court.  The  cases  brought 
before  it  cover  the  oil  business  on  practically  every  road  of 
any  importance  in  the  United  States — in  New  England,  the 

I  Kew  York  Aiiembl/  "  Hepburn  "  Report,  1879,  p.  44.  *  Se«  ^  ^^"^^ 
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Middle  States,  tlie  West,  the  Soatb,  the  Paeifio  ooMt;  on 
the  great  East  and  West  tronk  roads — the  PeoDBjlTania,  tht 
Erie,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  New  York  OeDtnl,  and 
all  their  allied  lines ;  oa  the  transcontinental  lines — 4be  Un- 
ion Pacific,  the  Central  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific ;  on  tlie 
steamship  and  railroad  association  controlling  the  Sooth  and 
Sonthwest.  They  show  that  from  ocean  to  ocean,  lad  fron 
the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Onlf  of  Hexioo,  wberanr 
the  American  citizen  seeks  as  opening  in  this  indnstrj.hi 
finds  it,  like  the  deer  forests  and  groose  moors  of  the  M 
country,  protected  by  game-keepers  against  him  and  the  oon- 
mon  herd.  The  terms  in  which  the  commiasioo  hare  d» 
scribed  the  preferences  given  the  oil  oombination  are  not 
ambiguous:  "  Great  difference  in  rates,"  "nnjost  disorimiiis- 
tion,'*  "intentional  disregard  of  rights,"  "nnexcnsed,"  "■ 
vast  discrepancy,"  "enormons,"  "illegal,"  "ezoesstTe,"'  "ex- 
traordinary," "  forbidden  by  the  act  to  regnlate  commerce,'" 
"  so  obvious  and  palpable  a  discrimination  that  no  diacnsooii 
of  it  is  necessary,"  "  wholly  indefensible,"  "  patent  and  provok- 
ing discriminations  for  which  no  rational  excuse  is  soggHt- 
ed,"  "  obnozioQB,"  "  disparity  .  .  .  absnrd  and  inexcnsaUe," 
"gross  disproportions  and  inequalities,"'  "long  practised," 
"the  most  unjnst  and  injurious  discrimination  .  .  .  and  ttui 
discrimination  inured  mostly  to  the  benefit  of  one  powerfal 
combination."* 

This  was  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found 
all  along  the  record  from  1887  to  1893.  When  one  of  thote 
who  got  the  benefits  so  characterised  was  before  the  Nev 
York  Legislature  in  1888,  he  said : 

"I  know  of  no  discrimination  in  the  oil  traffic  of  any  kind 
since  the  passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

'BiaeM.LouIaTilleuidIfuhTiUeR^lro«d««I.  Inttratate Oommam tigmii- 

■kw  SaporU,  vol.  i.,  p.  Hi.    Tnuts,  CDagreH,  1SB8,  pp.  <Tfi-S4. 

<  SooBeld  M.  Lake  Shore  ud  Uichlgkn  Soathera  BftUroML  Intaratiti  Ck» 
merM  CommlMion  Reports,  toI.  iL,  p.  90. 

*  Rioe,  Robin»oD  nnd  Witherop  vt.  Westers  New  Trnk  and  PeBBQlraBk  U- 
road  H  oL    Intentate  Commeree  ComniisBion  Reports,  toL  ir,  p.  181. 
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<<  Do  yoQ  nse  any  means  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
effect  of  that  new  law  ?" 

"  None  whatever."  * 

But  the  people  have  found  that  the  explicit  prohibitions  of 
ihe  Interstate  Commerce  law  were  of  no  more  protection  to 
ihem  than  the  equally  explicit  prohibitions  given  long  before 
by  the  State  constitutions  and  laws,  the  common  law  of  the 
eonrt,  and  by  the  still  older  common  law  of  right,  which  the 
statate  was  created  to  enforce.  The  ^'  unjust,''  ^^  enormous,'' 
^  illegal "  differences  in  freights  by  which  the  public  was  ez- 
elnded  were  got  from  the  railroads  after,  as  before.  Congress, 
obedient  to  an  aroused  and  universal  demand,  had  passed  a 
special  statute  and  created  a  special  tribunal  to  prevent  and 
punish  this  special  sort  of  crime.    This  is  the  adjudicated  fact. 

This  "  uncontradicted  calumny,"  ^^  worst  balderdash,"  ^^  ma- 
lignity and  mendacity,"  *^  irresponsible  newspaper  state- 
ments "  proves  upon  examination  to  be : 

1.  Testimony  of  unimpeached  and  in  many  cases  uncontra- 
dicted witnesses,  g^ven  under  oath  in  legislative  investigations 
and  in  court,  subject  to  examination  and  cross-examination 
and  rebuttal. 

2.  Beports  of  State  legislative  committees. 
8.  Copies  of  the  contracts.' 

4.  Decision  of  courts.  State  and  national.' 

The  South  Improvement  plan  of  1872  is  still  in  unrelenting 
operation,  according  to  the  latest  news.  A  case  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,^  in  which 
charges  of  highway  abuse  even  more  sensational  than  any  of 
thoee  we  have  seen  judicially  proved  are  made  against  the 

>  TettfaBOoy,  Trntts,  New  York  Senate,  188S,  p.  697. 

'  South  ImproTemeot  Companj,  p.  46 ;  American  Tnuurfer  Company,  p.  99 ; 
Rotter  drcnlar,  p.  86;  Contract  with  PennsjWania  Railroad  in  1877,  p.  89;  Con- 
trael  with  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  Railroads, 
1875  and  1876;  New  York  Assemblj  ^'Hepbom**  Report,  1879,  Exhibits,  p.  176; 
Oootraet  with  the  Erie  road,  same,  p.  678 ;  Contract  in  the  "  Agreement  for  an 
AdTentnre  "  case,  p.  63. 

'See  pp.  69,  180,  146,  149,  161,  208,  219,  224,  289. 

«  Wm.  C.  Bissel  vt.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  SanU  F6  Raihroad  Company  et  al. 
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tliirt;  railro&de  by  wliich  the  oil  of  Obio,  Peunsjlnoii,  ui 
New  York  reacbea  tbe  Pacific  ooMt.  A  Sao  Fraociieo  A 
dealer  is  the  petitioner  for  relief.  He  reoitM  tbe  ditcriiniBfe- 
UoDB  given  the  oil  combination  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  before  thi 
Interstate  Commerce  law  was  enacted.  These  were  adnutttd 
hj  the  officials  of  tbe  roads  before  the  Uoited  StBt«g  Padfie 
Railway  CommieuoD  of  1887.  The  traffic  managets  of  tba 
Sonthem  Pacific  testified  that  the  oil  combination,  "from  the 
time  it  acquired  the  oil  bnsinees  on  this  coast,  bad  lower  iitai 
than  the  general  tariff  provided,  or  than  other  shippers  paid  m 
ooal  oil." '  The  general  freight  agent  of  the  Oentnl  Fidfis 
Railroad  admitted  that  bia  road  had  the  same  arrangeauol, 
and  bad  accepted  the  boBinesa  "  at  ratea  dictated  "  l^  tbe  oil 
eombinatioD.'  The  general  traffic  manager  of  tbe  Uiuod  IV 
oific  Railroad  said : 

"  We  have  paid  tbem  a  good  deal  in  rebates."  It  was  ■ 
"pretty  large"  preference. 

"What  was  the  effect  on  the  small  dealer!" 

"  I  should  think  it  wonld  be  embarraBBiog  to  the  smaU  ship- 
per 1" ' 

When  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  went  into  force  thi 
oil  combination  introduced  a  patented  car  for  the  transconti- 
nental trade,  which  it  claimed  the  sole  right  to  use.  Thongb 
the  new  car  was  to  tbe  disadvantage  of  the  railroads,  as  it  coit 
more  to  haul,  the  managers  gave  it  lower  rates  than  any  other 
car  and  carried  it  back  free,  while  they  punished  the  shippoi 
who  gave  them  a  lighter  and  better  car  by  charging  them 
$105  for  carrying  that  back. 

Tbe  San  Francisco  complainant  goes  on  to  charge  that  a 
plan  was  concocted  and  put  in  operation  by  which  rates  wen 
lowered  whenever  the  combination  wanted  to  fill  its  warv- 
honses  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  aoon  as  they  were  foU 
were  put  hack  again.  This  lowering  and  raising  of  rates  wu 
"  to  the  public  sudden  and  unexpected."  *    It  was  known  in 

'TNtimoD]',  Uoited  Bum  Ptudfle  BftUir&7 OoauniHiaa  B«fK)rt,  18ST,  p.  UOL 
*Sijn«,  p.  8SS1. 

'  a^mt,  pp.  iiu-s>.  •  Sm  n>.  <»,  800,  aia 
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idvance  only  to  the  ring  and  the  raih'oads.     Before  other 
ifaippers  could  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  they  would  be 
nuaed  again.     The  complaint  recites  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  after  the  combination  had  transferred  to  the  Pacific 
QOftst  at  the  end  of  1888  from  its  Eastern  refineries  all  it 
needed  for  the  next  season's  business,  the  railroads  advanced 
the  rates  from  82^  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  $1.25.    The 
next  May  the  railroads  made  a  similar  seesaw,  and,  he  says,  in 
I>eoember,  1892,  '^  are  still  making  .  .  .  such  arbitrary  and 
sudden  reductions  ...  to  the  undue  advantage"  of  the  oil 
combination  '^  and  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  all  other  ship. 
pera."    The  San  Francisco  merchant  also  charges  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  Eastern  refineries  of  the  combination  rates  are 
made  to  prevent  the  large  product  of  the  oil-fields  and  inde- 
pendent refineries  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  from  reaching 
the  Pacific  coast,  ^^  which  needs  them  to  furnish  fuel  for  its 
manufactories,  as  well  as  for  light  for  its  residents."    Simi- 
larly we  find  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  charging 
$105  for  a  car-load  of  cattle  from  Wyoming  to  Chicago,  while 
for  a  car  of  75  barrels  of  oil  the  freight  would  be  $348.    In 
eonnection  with  these  charges  the  press  published  the  tele- 
grams, filling  columns,  which  were  said  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  railroads  and  the  oil  combination  in 
the  n^otiation  of  this  arrangement.    In  one  of  these  tele- 
grams the  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  explains  the 
new  deal.    "  He  "  (the  agent  of  the  oil  combination)  '^  would 
stoek  up  at  the  low  rate,  then  notify  the  association  of  rail- 
roads when  to  advance."    The  advance  or  decline  was  to  be 
'^  made  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  this 
anpply  on  hand."    When  the  negotiation  was  finished  and  the 
plan  was  agreed  to,  a  San  Francisco  agent  of  the  oil  combina- 
tion is  said  to  have  telegraphed  to  its  officers  in  New  York : 
^  I  think  we  have  managed  this  freight  business  pretty  well 
from  this  long  distance,  especially  when  you  think  that  we  have 
secured  the  90-cent  rate  with  which  to  stoek  up  from  time  to 
time."     His  telegram  also  discloses  that  the  arrangement  ex- 
tended to  lead  and  linseed-oil,  showing,  what  is  well  known^ 

31 
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that  the  combinations  in  these  articles  belong  to  the  me 
of  that  in  oil.  These  charges  are,  it  is  to  be  remembeic 
nnadjudicated,  this  published  evidence  is  not  yet  sobstan 
But  the  arrangement  which  is  charged  is  in  exact  pm 
of  that  part  of  the  South  Improvement  Company  o 
which  bound  the  railroads  to  '^  lower  or  raise  the  gross  i 
transportation  .  •  .  f  or  such  times  and  to  such  extent 
be  necessary  to  overcome  .  .  .  competition." '  And  At 
General  Olney  has  been  publicly  informed  *  that  dor 
summer  of  1894  oil  rates  between  Pennsylvania  and  C 
were  put  down  from  75  cents  a  hundred  to  25  cents,  an* 
weeks  later  raised  again  to  the  old  rate.  Another  i 
made  the  rates  to  Denver  higher,  for  oil,  than  to  the 
coast.  He  has  been  asked  to  ascertain,  judicially,  if  tb 
fling  of  rates  was  not  made,  like  that  complained  oi 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  allow  the  ( 
'^to  stock  up  at  the  old  rate."  His  informants  sugg 
the  same  powers  with  which  he  has  brought  railway  ei 
to  trial  for  infractions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  lav 
used  against  the  railways. 

This  is  not  all  of  the  story.  This  patented  car  sp 
was  a  mere  aggregation  of  old  elements,  as  the  coui 
and  the  patent  was  void.  Advised  by  their  lawyer  1 
would  be  the  view  the  courts  would  have  to  tak 
petitors  of  the  combination  in  the  business  of  the 
coast,  where  they  had  been  at  the  head  until  these  ne 
of  trade  came  in,  introduced  a  car  of  their  own  of  tl 
dass.  They  thus  became  entitled  to  the  same  lo 
and  the  same  free  return  of  the  car  as  their  powerfi 
This  put  them  again  on  an  equality  in  transportation, 
had  not  been  using  these  new  cars  long  before  two  c 
shipped  as  usual  from  the  East,  failed  to  arrive.  Thei 
for  the  missing  cars  put  them  in  possession  of  the  inti 
information  that  a  litigation,  of  which  they  had  had  n* 
or  knowledge  whatever,  had  for  some  time  been  in  p 

1  See  p.  48.  « Titusrille  World,  Julj  U 
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'^as  at  that  moment  at  the  point  of  decision.  As  their 
Bts  had  been  entirely  unrepresented,  this  decision  would 
nlj  have  been  against  them,  and  wonld  have  forever  made 
sible  the  use  of  their  cars  on  any  railroad  of  the  United 
I.  This  had  been  done  by  an  apparently  hostile  litiga- 
ij  the  oil  combination  against  the  Soathem  Pacific  Rail- 
The  former  saed  in  the  United  States  courts  for  an  in- 
on  to  forbid  the  railroad  from  hauling  the  cars  of  the 
3titor,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  an  infringement  on 
n  patented  cars.  No  notice  was  given  the  persons  most 
Bted — the  owners  of  the  cars  in  question — whose  business 
as  involved,  and  they  were  not  at  first  made  parties  to 
lit.  The  dummy  defendant — the  railroad — made  no 
opposition,  but  with  great  condescension  admitted  that 
\  averments  of  its  antagonist  were  true.  The  case  was 
brough  the  courts  on  a  gallop  to  get  a  decision.  After 
he  merchants  whose  cars  were  the  object  of  the  attack, 
\j  had  not  been  parties  to  the  case,  could  not  have 
>ened,  and  it  wonld  stand  against  them  without  possibil- 
reversal.  The  firm  found  that  a  temporary  injunction 
een  applied  for  and  had  been  granted ;  that  this  had 
followed  by  proceedings  to  make  the  injunction  per- 
. ;  that  subpoenas  had  been  issued,  served,  and  returned, 
n  order  had  been  obtained  from  the  court  for  taking 
ony.  In  place  of  the  regular  examiner  of  the  court,  a 
1  examiner  had  been  appointed ;  he  had  begun  taking 
ice  the  same  day,  and  taking  it  privately.  The  testi- 
so  taken  had  been  sealed  and  filed.  The  railroad  had 
its  answer  December  2d,  the  testimony  already  taken 
led  in  court  December  3d,  making  the  case  complete  for 
>n  by  the  judges.  December  4th  the  firm  heard  for 
rst  time  of  what  was  being  done,  and  December  5th 
d  for  the  right  to  take  part,  which  saved  them.  To  get 
»ses  ready  for  a  hearing  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
»  where  this  was  done,  usually  requires  a  year.  But  in 
iistance  it  was  done  in  two  weeks !  Only  just  as  the 
of  the  court  was  closing  irrevocably,  as  far  as  their 
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rights  were  concerned,  did  the  firm  get  iDside,  and 
leave  to  have  their  aide  represented.  The  whole  fabric  rf 
the  litigation  fell  at  the  first  tonch.  The  tenaporaiy  \jpp» 
tion  against  the  nse  of  their  car  was  dissolvedy  the  psn» 
nent  injunction  was  refused,  the  patent  of  the  oil  trust's  or 
was  declared  worthless,  and  this  decision  was  upheld  bv  th 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Febmary,  1891' 

Meanwhile  their  oil,  side-tracked  in  the  Mojave  Deeert  nl 
elsewhere,  was  being  cooked  to  death,  their  customere  wm 
going  elsewhere,  and  they  were  being  put  to  loss  and  difr 
ages  which  they  are  now  suing  to  have  made  good  to  thsa 
'^  There  are  some  equivocal  circumstances  in  the  ease,"  srii 
Judge  Hoffman,  dissolving  the  injunctions  in  1890.  Ha 
pointed  out  that  the  railroad  made  no  objection  to  the  is- 
junction  which  deprived  it  of  business.  This  ^  tends  la 
corroborate  suspicions,"  he  said,  suggested  by  other  featuni 
of  the  case.  The  railroad  persisted  in  remaining  in  the  cue 
to  the  end,  after  the  real  parties  in  interest  came  in,  and, 
although  codefendants  with  these  parties,  the  road  manoeuvred 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  side  in  a  way  which  the  Court 
again  said  '^  had  an  equivocal  appearance."  The  counsel  for 
the  firm,  in  his  brief  for  the  United  States  Circuit  Coart 
of  Appeals,  pointed  out  more  causes  for  ^^  suspicion."  He 
showed  the  Court  that  the  records  of  the  case  had  been  mu- 
tilated in  many  places.  All  the  mutilations  were  in  favor  of 
the  other  side  of  the  case.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  mu- 
tilations was  not  shown,  but  it  was  shown  that  the  record  had 
been  intrusted  by  the  lower  court  to  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  oil  trust,  to  be  printed  and  delivered  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  ^^  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  vicious  tt- 
tomey,"  said  the  lawyer  of  the  independents,  ^  ander  such 
'circumstances,  to  make  changes  and  alterations  in  the  record 
that  might  not  be  noticed,  but  would  nevertheless  greatly 
prejudice  the  case." 

When  the  victims  of  the  smokeless  rebate  used  the  only  prop- 

1  SUndard  Oil  Cooopany  vs.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Whittier,  Folkr  4 
Co.,  48  Fede}'al  Reporter,  p.  109. 
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•rtj  many  of  them  had  left — their  right  of  appeal  to  courts 
or  L^slature  or  ezecntive  officials — thej  were  showered  with 
mbtwey  as  people  with  ^^  private  grievances,"  *  ^^strikersand  sore- 
lieadBy"  "black-mailers,"*  "  moss-backs,"  . . .  "naturally  left  in 
the  larch"  .  .  .  "people  who  came  forward  with  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  success  "  of  the  oil  combination,'  "  throttlers," 
^ravenous  wolves"  "hoary  old  reprobate,"  "senile  old  liar," 
"  public  till-tapper,"  "  plunderers,"  "  pestilence."  *  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  blossoms  of  rhetoric  with  which  those  who  sought 
their  rights  in  courts  or  before  the  Legislature  have  been 
erowned.  These  witnesses  have  come  forward  all  through 
the  period  between  1872  and  1892,  and  from  every  point  of 
importance  in  the  industry — New  York,  Pittsburg,  Cleve- 
land, Oil  City,  San  Francisco,  Titusville,  Philadelphia,  Mari- 
etta, Bn£Ealo,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New 
Orleans.  They  have  come  from  every  province  of  the  indus- 
try— ^the  refineries,  the  oil  fields,  the  pipe  lines,  railroads,  the 
wholesale  and  retail  markets.  Bound  together  by  no  com- 
mon tie  of  organization  or  partnership,  they  have,  each  and 
all,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  story  to  tell.  The  substance  of 
their  complaint — that  one  selected  knot  of  men,  members  of 
one  organization,  were  given,  unlawfully,  the  control  of  the 
highways,  to  the  exclusion  and  ruin  of  the  people— has  been 
BQstained  by  the  evidence  taken  by  every  official  investiga- 
tion, and  by  the  decision  of  every  court  to  which  the  facts 
have  been  submitted. 

As  the  counsel  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
before  the  New  York  Legislative  Committee  of  1879  said : 
^^  Such  a  power  makes  it  possible  to  the  freight  agents  of  the 
railways  to  constitute  themselves  special  partners  in  every 
line  of  business  in  the  United  States,  contributing  as  their 
share  of  capital  to  the  business  the  ability  to  crush  out 
rivals."    Men  who  can  choose  which  merchants,  manufactor- 

1  Testimony,  New  Tork  Auembly  **  Hepburn ''  Report,  1879,  p.  2768. 
'Testimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  888,  684. 

*  Testimony,  New  Tork  Assembly  "Hepburn''  Report,  1879,  pp.  2666-67. 
«Seepp.l46,  819,  820. 
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ers,  prodiicerfi  shall  go  to  market  and  which  stay  at 
have  a  key  that  will  unlock  the  door  of  every  buaineaB 
on  the  line ;  they  know  the  combination  of  every  safe. 

In  their  appeal  to  the  execnti ve  of  Pennsylvania,  tlie  Fr! 
trolenm  Prodncers'  Union  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the  tm 
road  officials  as  "  inexplicable  upon  any  ordinary  hypoihei^! 
or  onder  any  known  theory  of  railroad  politics." '  What  tti 
railroad  managers  did,  we  know ;  why  they  did  it,  has  nam 
been  judicially  demonstrated.  One  of  the  earliest  intiafr 
tions  of  the  kind  of  lubricant  used  was  given  by  the  aotiHi^ 
nopoly  leader  of  the  people  in  the  Constitutional  Oonvente 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1872,  who  is  now  the  legal  leader  of  th 
oil  combination.  He  said :  ^^  I  am  told  that  discriminatiM 
are  now  made  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  minons  to  ee^ 
tain  companies  unless  the  railroad  companies'  oflioerB  an 
given  a  bonus.  That  is  the  evil  under  which  we  labor.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  cure  it,  but  it  must  be  cured  somehow.'^ 
Again  he  said  :  ^'  It  is  charged — I  do  not  make  the  chai^ 
myself — but  it  is  charged  upon  a  railroad  company  running 
through  the  oil  regions  that  it  will  not,  without  delay,  trans- 
port oil  delivered  to  the  railroad  station  by  the  various  pipe 
lines  unless  it  is  interested  in  the  pipe  line.  ...  It  is  said 
that  whenever  a  new  pipe  line  is  built,  it  is  necessary  that 
somebody  connected  with  the  particular  railroad  company 
shall  be  presented  with  stock  in  the  pipe  line;  otherwise,  it 
(the  railroad  company)  will  not  furnish  cars  without  tedions 
and  unnecessary  delay.  This  is  a  discrimination  which  should 
be  stopped."  * 

It  is  plain  that  the  purpose  of  the  discrimination  was  some- 
thing more  than  to  shunt  the  control  of  the  trade — more  than 
*^  to  maintain  the  business "  of  the  favorite.  Ten  cents  a 
barrel  difference  would  have  done  that,  for,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  pointed  out,  that  alone  amounted  to  a  tax  of 
21  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital  of  the  '^  outsiders." '    When 

>  Trusts,  Congress,  188S,  p.  854. 

*  Debates,  Oonstitutionsl  CoQTentioo  to  amend  the  Oonstitution  of  PeonsjIfaBi^ 
1872,  ¥01.  Tiii.,  pp.  261, 262.  *  See  p.  69. 
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||0  oeDts  was  enoagh,  why  was  the  tax  made  22|  cents,  25 
t8»  64i  cents  np  to  $1.10  ? 

Some  railroad  men  are  known  to  have  been  stockholders 
jte  the  oil  combination.  ^^I  think  I  owned — ^I  gaess  I  had 
i|ElOO,000  in  it. ...  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it " — 
1^6  company — the  head  of  the  New  York  Central  admitted.' 
tVlio  were  the  owners  of  certain  shares  of  their  capital  stock 
liiese  men  have  always  refused  to  divnlge.  In  giving  in 
coart  a  list  of  stockholders  of  one  of  their  corporations  one  of 
die  officers  uncovered  only  three-quarters  of  the  stock.  Who 
lield  the  other  fourth  he  avowed  he  could  not  say,  although 
the  stock-book  was  in  his  custody.*  The  dividends  were  paid 
to  the  vice-president,  and  by  him  handed  over  to  these  veiled 
furophets.  There  was  a  similar  mystery  about  the  owners 
of  about  $2,000,000  of  the  National  Transit  stock,  the  con- 
oem  which  owns  and  manages  the  pipe  lines.  Asked  for  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  this  portion,  the  ^^  secretary  "  said : 

*^  It  is  a  private  matter.  ...  I  decline  to  answer."  * 

The  president  of  this  pipe-line  branch  also  refused  to  give 
Congress  this  information.*  This  secrecy  will  couple  itself 
at  once  in  the  mind  of  the  investigator  with  the  charges  just 
quoted,  that  railroad  officials  had  to  be  given  backsheesh  of 
pipe-line  stock  before  their  roads  would  carry  the  oil  of  the 
pipe  lines. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  which  investigated 
tiie  cattle  and  meat  monopolies  had  a  similar  experience. 
Their  report  says:  ''The  secretary  of  the  Union  Stock- 
yards testified  at  Chicago  that  when  the  company  was  es- 
tablished the  stock  was  subscribed  by  the  railroads;  but 
when  asked  to  show  his  stock-books  he  declined,  after  con- 
saltation  with  the  company's  attorneys,  and  persisted  in  this 
refusal  at  Washington  City.  For  the  purposes  of  our  in- 
vestigation it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  ascertain  in 

I  Teatimonj,  New  York  AsBembly  ''Hepburn"  Report,  1879,  pp.  1814-16. 
*  Testimony,  Commonwealth  of  PennsylTanit  vt.  Pennsylranit  BtUrotd  H  at, 
1879,  p.  529. 

^Ttstimony,  Trusts,  Congress,  1888,  pp.  867-68.  *  Same,  p.  896. 
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whose  names  the  stock  now  stands,  for  we  were  aatiifisd 
that  whatever  the  ownership  it  would  not  appear  in  tk 
names  of  the  railroad  presidents,  directors,  and  atockbolden^ 
who  are  the  real  owners.  •  .  .  The  refusal  of  the  secretary, 
nnder  direction  of  his  employers,  to  make  public  the  U 
of  stockholders  must  have  been  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  men  own  the  stockjards  and  the  railroads  running  to 
them,  and  thej  do  not  propose  to  submit  their  books  to  scni- 
tinj  because  they  dread  the  truth. . . .  This  extraordinary  con* 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  stockyards  company  is  not  alone  io 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  shows  complicity  between  the 
stockyards  and  the  railroads." ' 

The  smokeless  rebate  makes  the  secret  of  success  in  bosi> 
ness  to  be  not  manufacture,  but  mannfracture— breaking  down 
with  a  strong  hand  the  true  makers  of  things.  To  those  who 
can  get  the  rebate  it  makes  no  difference  who  does  the  dig- 
ging, building,  mining,  making,  producing  the  million  fomas 
of  the  wealtli  they  covet  for  themselves.  They  need  only 
get  control  of  the  roads.  All  that  they  want  of  the  wealth 
of  others  can  be  switched  off  the  highways  into  their  hands. 
To  succeed,  ambitions  men  must  make  themselves  refiners  of 
freight  rates,  distillers  of  discriminations,  owners,  not  of  lands, 
mines,  and  forests — not  in  the  first  place,  at  least — but  of  the 
railway  o£SeiaIs  through  whose  hands  the  produce  must  go 
to  market;  builders,  not  of  manufactories,  but  of  privileges; 
inventors  only  of  schemes  to  keep  for  themselves  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  both  sides  of  it ;  contrivers,  not  of  competi- 
tion, but  of  ways  to  tax  the  property  of  their  competitors 
into  their  pockets.  They  need  not  make  money ;  they  cao 
take  it  from  those  who  have  made  it. 

In  the  United  States  the  processes  of  business  feudalizt- 
tion  are  moving  more  rapidly  to  the  end  than  in  any  other 
country.  In  Chicago,  the  youngest  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
youngest  of  the  great  nations,  there  are  fewer  wholesale  dry- 
goods  stores  in  1894  for  a  population  of  1,600,000  than  there 

*  Refwrt  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Meat  Products,  61st  Cos- 
gress,  1st  Session,  1890,  No.  829,  p.  18. 
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were  iD  1860  for  112,172.  Id  almost  every  one  of  tlie  mete- 
oric careers  by  which  a  few  men  in  each  trade  are  rising  to 
aopreme  wealth,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  to  some  priv- 
ikge  on  the  railed  highways,  accomplished  by  the  rebate,  is 
doe  the  part  of  their  rise  which  is  extraordinary.  A  few 
eaees  of  great  wealth  from  the  increased  valae  of  land,  a  few 
from  remarkable  inventions  like  the  sewing-machine,  are  only 
exceptions. 

From  nsing  railroad  power  to  give  better  rates  to  the  larger 
man,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  nsing  it  to  make  a  favorite  first  a 
lai^r  man,  then  the  largest  man,  and  finally  the  only  man  in 
the  bnsiness.  In  meat  and  cattle  we  see  men  rising  from 
poverty  to  great  wealth.  From  being  competitors,  like  other 
men,  in  the  scramble,  they  get  into  the  comfortable  seat  of 
control  of  the  prices  at  which  the  farmer  must  sell  cattle,  and 
at  which  the  people  mnst  bny  meat.'  Many  other  men  had 
thrift,  sobriety,  indnstry,  bnt  only  these  had  the  rebate,  and 
so  only  these  are  the  ^'  fittest  in  the  stroggle  for  existence." 
We  find  a  merchant  prince  of  the  last  generation  in  New 
York  gathering  into  his  hands  a  share  of  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness of  the  country  which  appears  entirely  disproportionate 
to  his  ability  and  energy,  great  though  these  be.  Is  his  secret 
a  brain  so  much  larger  than  his  competitors'  brains  as  his  busi- 
ness is  greater  than  theirs  ?  The  freight  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  testified  that  he  gave  this  man  a  special  rate 
^  to  build  up  and  develop  their  business." 

^^They  were  languishing  and  suffering?" 

"  To  a  great  extent."  • 

"  This,"  said  the  counsel  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  before  the  committee,  ^'  is  deliberately  making 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  by  taxing  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
freight  charge."  * 

>  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn ''  Report,  1879,  pp.  897,  781,  826^ 
994,  1888.    United  Sutes  Senate  Report  on  Meat  Products,  p.  28. 

*  Testimony,  New  York  Assembly  "  Hepburn  '*  Report,  1879,  pp.  808-9. 

*  Same,  speech  of  Simon  Sterne,  p.  8996. 
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The  offici&ls  of  the  PennBylmiia  Railroad,  by  the  dm  oI 
rebates,  handed  orer  the  State  of  FeDnaylrauia  to  three  coat 
dealers,  each  of  whom  had  his  territory,  and  waa  sapreme  in 
it,  as  wonld-be  competitors  foond  oat  when  they  undertook  to 
ship  coal  into  his  market.  They  made  a  similar  divisioQ  of 
the  iron  and  steel  bnainesB.  The  rebate  is  the  golden-mla 
of  the  "  gospel  of  wealth."  We  hare  already  eeen  that  the 
secret  of  the  few  corporations  which  bare  become  the  owseci 
of  almost  erety  acre  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  PennaylTanit 
waa  the  rebate.' 

Along  one  of  the  most  important  linee  ont  of  Chicago 
grain  dealers  who  had  been  bnying  and  selling  in  an  open 
market,  building  elevators,  inresting  capital  and  life,  found 
five  years  ago  market  and  railroad  and  liTelihood  anddeolj 
closed  to  them,  and  the  work  of  thirty  years  brong^t  to  aa 
nntimely  end.  The  United  States  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  United  States  District  Attorneys  co-opentiiig 
with  it,  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  compel  the  railroad 
men  who  gave  these  privileges  of  transportation,  or  the  bun- 
nese  men  who  received  them,  to  testify  or  to  produce  their 
books.  The  United  States  grand-jnry  in  Chicago,  in  December, 
1890,  proceeded  against  the  shippers  and  the  railroad  men. 
All  of  them  refosed  to  tell  the  rates  given  or  received,  or  to 
prodnce  their  books. 

Why  do  yon  refuse  to  answer!  they  were  asked. 

Because  to  do  ao  would  incriminate  us. 

Here,  too,  woold-be  snccessfnl  men  have  gone  gnnoing  with 
the  smokelesa  rebate  for  control  of  the  wheat  and  com  and 
all  the  produce  of  the  American  farmer.  G-rain  is  fated  to 
go  the  way  that  oil,  hard  coal,  cattle,  and  meat  have  alreadj 
gone.  The  farmer  may  remain  the  nominal  owner  of  hii 
farm  nnder  these  circumstances,  but  he  will  be  real  owner  of 
nothing  bnt  the  piece  of  paper  title. 

First  the  product  of  the  farm ;  then  the  farm.  In  Amenta 
rises  the  shadow  of  a  coming  land-ownership  more  conceo- 

'  See  pp.  )S,1», 
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rated,  more  cmel,  with  the  impersonal  cruelty  of  corporate 
Donymity,  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

The  grain  broker  who  becomes,  by  favor  of  the  generar 
reight  agent,  the  sole  shipper  and  warehouseman  of  grain 
long  a  line  of  railroad,  becomes  thereby  the  sole  buyer,  and 
D  the  sole  buyer  of  the  produce  we  have  the  fast-growing 
;erm  of  the  future  sole  buyer  of  the  land. 

^^  Petroleum  is  the  victim  to-day,"  said  the  address,  in  1872, 
f  the  Petroleum  Producers'  Union  "  to  all  newspapers  and 
oards  of  trade  opposing  monopoly.  .  .  .  Coal,  iron,  cotton, 
•readstufb,  or  live-stock  may  be  in  the  grasp  of  the  monopoly 
o-morrow."    The  prediction  is  more  than  half  fulfilled. 

^  I  ran  away  from  home,  and  went  to  California,"  said  a 
irominent  grain  merchant  to  the  writer,  '^to  escape  being 
ompelled  to  testify  as  to  the  freight  rates  I  was  paying.  But 
heee  decisions  that  we  cannot  be  forced  to  incriminate  our- 
elves  give  me  safe-conduct,  and  I  am  going  home  to  take  all 
be  rebates  I  can  get." 

This  is  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  the  '^  division  of  prop- 
rty"  in  America.  Our  society  is  woven  together  by  the 
beam  shuttle  that  moves  between  its  farms  and  dinner-tables, 
;8  cotton-fields  and  factories,  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and 
be  shuttle  is  crooked.  Out  of  $800,000,000  paid  yearly  in 
bis  country  for  the  carriage  of  freight,  it  was  estimated  in 
888,  by  one  who  knew,  that  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
oes  to  favored  shippers.*  As  the  result  of  personal  examina- 
ton  made  as  an  expert  for  stockholders,  he  declared  that  one 
f  the  great  trunk  lines  had  in  the  last  twenty  years  thus  di- 
erted  to  favorites  of  the  managers  $100,000,000  of  the  money 
f  the  stockholders.  Besides  his  yachts  and  trotters,  every 
laptain  of  Industry  worth  talking  about  keeps  his  stud  of 
lilway  presidents  and  general  freight  agents. 

Public  opinion,  as  yet  only  in  the  gristle  in  these  new 
nestions,  turns  upon  first  one  and  then  another  as  the  author 
f  its  troubles — the  soulless  corporation,  the  combination 

>  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  before  the  United  States  Senate  Interstate  Gommtrc* 
^mmittee,  March,  1888. 
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of  corporations,  railroad  oppreesion,  or  what  not.  Bnt  the 
corporation  is  merely  a  cover,  tbe  combinatioa  of  corpon- 
tioQS  an  advantage,  the  private  ownership  of  poblic  high- 
ways an  opportnoity,  and  the  rebate  its  perfect  tool.  The 
real  actors  are  men  ;  the  real  instrameDt,  the  control  of  their 
fellows  hy  wealth,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  evil  is  the 
morals  and  economics  which  cipher  that  brotbers  produce 
wealth  when  they  are  only  cheating  each  other  oot  of  birth- 
rights. 

The  SQCcees  of  the  game  men  in  Enrope  shows  that  railroad 
discrimination  i&  not  the  essence  of  their  power,  thongh  it  hat 
in  America  been  tbe  chief  instmrnent.  By  their  wealth  and 
their  willingness  to  use  it  in  their  way  they  have  become  su- 
preme. Supreme  even  where,  as  in  England  and  German;, 
they  had  no  such  nnjnst  and  crushing  preference  on  the  hi^ 
ways  as  in  America.  Back  of  highway  privilege,  back  of 
money  power,  back  of  trade  supremacy  gained  by  these  two 
means  mnst  be  reckoned,  as  tbe  essence  of  this  phenomenon, 
the  morality — our  morality — which  not  only  allows  but  en- 
conrages  men  to  do  each  other  to  death,  provided  only  the 
weapon  be  a  bargain  and  the  arena  a  market.  "Everything 
shall  not  go  to  market,"  says  Emerson ;  but  everything  do« 
go  to  market.  The  millionaire  is  the  modern  hero,  eaya  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  The  men  who  have  found  in  the 
rebate  the  secret  of  business  success — and  there  are  more  of 
them  than  the  public  guesses — have  only  extended  a  fiercer 
hand  to  the  results  all  were  aiming  at.  They  have  nscd  the 
smokeless  rebate  because  it  was  the  beet  gnn.  But  if  that 
had  not  been  ready  to  their  hand,  they  would  have  taken  the 
next  best.  The  course  of  conquest  might  have  been  slower, 
bat,  unless  checked  by  moral  interventions,  it  would  have 
reached  the  same  end.  If  society  is  fonnded  on  the  idea  tliit 
property  belongs  to  the  strongest,  these  will  sooner  or  later 
get  all  tbe  property,  by  bargains  or  by  battles  according  to 
"the  spirit  of  the  age." 

The  highest  State  and  national  courts  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commiasion  of  the  United  States  have  anstained 
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the  people  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights,  under  the  law,  to 
oome  and  go  with  free  and  equal  rights  on  the  highways. 
The  jndges  have  solemnly  warned  the  guilty  men  that  they 
must  give  np  their  '^abhorrent"  attempt  to  drive  citizens  out 
of  the  industries  of  their  choice,  and  to  add  the  property  of 
the  people  to  their  vast  estates.  Although  thus  declared  in 
the  right  by  the  highest  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact,  the 
people  are  poor,  defeated,  and  unsuccessful.  Though  thus 
warned  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  ministers  of  right 
mnd  justice  that  their  purposes  and  practices  are  iniquitous  and 
intolerable,  the  men  who  have  determined  that  whole  prov- 
inces of  American  industry  shall  be  theirs,  and  theirs  only, 
continue  their  warfare  of  extermination  upon  poor  men  with 
methods  practically  unchanged.  They  evade  or  defy  the  laws 
of  the  States  and  of  the  nation,  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
State  and  national.  Guided  by  the  advice  of  the  skilfullest 
lawyers,  they  persist  in  open  violation,  or  make  such  changes 
in  their  procedure  as  will  nullify  statute  and  decision  without 
danger  to  them.  For  thirty  years  the  independents  in  the  oil 
regions  have  had  this  reinforcement  of  the  law,  and  for  thirty 
years,  in  spite  of  it,  their  rights  have  been  defiantly,  continu- 
ously violated  to  the  common  ruin.  The  people  spend  their 
lives  passing  about  from  field  or  factory,  or  shop  or  office,  to 
market,  from  market  to  court,  from  court  to  Legislature,  from 
Legislature  to  printing-office.  They  are  the  type  of  the  time, 
disturbed  by  the  demand  of  the  new  tyranny  of  wealth  for 
tribute  from  their  daily  labors,  and  forbidden  to  rest  until  out 
of  their  suffering  a  new  liberty  has  been  won — the  industrial 
liberty,  for  which  political  and  religious  liberty  wait  for  their 
fnll  realization. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  OLD  SELF-INTEBE8T 

Thb  corn  of  the  coming  harvest  is  growing  so  fast  that,  tike 
the  farmer  standing  at  night  in  his  fields,  we  can  hear  it  soap 
and  crackle.  We  have  been  fighting  fire  on  the  well-worn 
lines  of  old-fashioned  politics  and  political  economy,  regulat- 
ing corporations,  and  leaving  competition  to  regulate  itself. 
^  Bat  the  fiames  of  a  new  economic  evolution  ran  around  ua^ 
'  ^  and  we  turn  to  find  thaf  competition  has  killed  competition,/ 
that  corporations  are  grown  greater  than  the  State  and  have 
bred  individuals  greater  than  themselves,  and  that  the  naked 
issue  of  our  time  is  with^^ropertj  becoming  master  instead 
of  servanyproperty  in  many  necessaries  of  life  becoming  mo- 
nopoly of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

We  are  still,  in  part,  as  Emerson  says,  in  the  quadruped 
state.  Our  industry  is  a  fight  of  every  man  for  himself.  The 
prize  we  give  the  fittest  is  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  we  leave  these  winners  of  the  powers  of  life  and 
death  to  wield  them  over  us  by  the  same  "self-interest" 
with  which  they  took  them  from  us.  In  all  this  we  see  at 
work  a -'•  principle"  which  will  go  into  the  records  as  one  of 
the  historic  mistakes  of  humanitv.''  Institutions  stand  or  fall 
by  their  philosophy,  and  the  mam  doctrine  of  industry  since 
Adam  Smith  has  been  the  fallacy  that  the  self-interest  of  the 
individual  was  a  suflScient  guide  to  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  society V  Heralded  as  a  final  truth  of  "science'* 
this  proves  to  have  been  nothing  higher  than  a  temporary 
formula  for  a  passing  problem.  It  was  a  reflection  in  words 
of  the  policy  of  the  day. 

When  the  Middle  Ages  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century  they  broke  ranks,  and  for  three  hundred  years 
6Tery  one  has  been  scurrying  about  to  get  what  he  could. 
Society  was  not  highly  developed  enough  to  organize  the  ex- 
ploration and  subjugation  of  worlds  of  new  things  and  ideas 
on  any  broader  basis  than  private  enterprise,  personal  advent- 
ure. People  had  to  run  away  from  each  other  and  from  the 
old  ideas,  nativities,  guilds,  to  seize  the  prizes  of  the  new  sci- 
ences, the  new  land,  the  new  liberties  which  make  modern 
iimea.  They  did  not  go  because  the  philosophers  told  them 
to.  The  philosophers  saw  them  going  and  wrote  it  down  in 
a  book,  and  have  believed  themselves  ever  since  to  be  the  in- 
ventors of  the  division  of  labor  and  the  discoverers  of  a  new 
world  of  social  science.  But  now  we  are  touching  elbows 
again,  and  the  dream  of  these  picnic  centuries  that  the  social 
can  be  made  secondary  to  the  individual  is  being  chased  out 
of  our  minds  by  the  hard  light  of  the  crisis  into  which  we 
are  waking. 

^  It  is  a  law  of  business  for  each  proprietor  to  pursue  his 
own  interest,"  said  the  committee  of  Congress  which  in  1893 
investigated  the  coal  combinations.  "  There  is  no  hope  for 
any  of  us,  but  the  weakest  must  go  first,"  is  the  golden  rule 
of  business.'  There  is  no  other  field  of  human  associations 
in  which  any  such  rule  of  action  is  allowed.  The  man  who 
should  apply  in  his  family  or  his  citizenship  this  ^^  survival 
of  the  fittest "  theory  as  it  is  practically  professed  and  op- 
erated in  business  would  be  a  monster,  and  would  be  speed- 
ily made  extinct,  as  we  do  with  monsters.  To  divide  the 
supply  of  food  between  himself  and  his  children  according 
to  tiieir  relative  powers  of  calculation,  to  follow  his  concep- 
tion of  his  own  self-interest  in  any  matter  which  the  self- 
interest  of  all  has  taken  charge  of,  to  deal  as  he  thinks  best 
for  himself  with  foreigners  with  whom  his  country  is  at  war, 
would  be  a  short  road  to  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows.  In 
trade  men  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  level  of  the  family  life  of 
the  animals.  /The  true  law  of  business  is  that  all  must  pursue 

I  Testimonj,  TrusU,  Congress,  1888,  p.  215. 
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the  interest  of  all./  In  the  law,  the  highest  prodact  of  drilia- 
tion,  this  has  long'beon  a  commonplace.  The  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law.  We  are  in  travail  to  bring  indoctTT 
up  to  this.  Our  century  of  the  caprice  of  the  individoil  u 
the  law-giver  of  the  common  toil,  to  employ  or  dieemplov.  to 
start  or  stop,  to  open  or  close,  to  compete  or  combine,  \m 
been  the  disorder  of  the  school  while  the  master  slept.  The 
happiness,  self-interest,  or  individuality  of  the  whole  is  wA 
more  sacred  than  that  of  each,  but  it  is  greater.  They  ire 
equal  in  quality,  but  in  quantity  they  are  greater.  In  the 
ultimate  which  the  mathematician,  the  poet,  the  reformer  pro- 
jects the  two  will  coincide. 

Our  world,  operated  by  individual  motive,  is  the  country  of 
the  Chinese  fable,  in  which  the  inhabitants  went  on  one  1^. 
Yes,  but  an  "enlightened  self-interest "?^rhe  perfect  eelf- 
>C  interest  of  the  perfect  individual  is  an  admirable  conception, 
but  it  is  still  individual,  and  the  world  is  social^-'Tbe  music 
of  the  spheres  is  not  to  be  played  on  one  stfTngr^atnre  doei 
nothing  individually.  All  forces  are  paired  like  the  sexes. 
and  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  has  to  obfv 
every  other  particle.  When  the  individual  has  progressed  tc 
a  perfect  self-interest,  there  will  be  over  against  it,  acting  aiii 
reacting  with  it,  a  corres]X)ndingly  perfect  self-interest  of  the 
community.  Meanwhile,  we  who  are  the  creators  of  societj 
have  got  the  times  out  of  joint,  because,  less  experienced 
than  the  Creator  of  the  balanced  matter  of  earth,  we  havc 
given  the  precedence  to  the  powers  on  one  side.  As  )i*>ii 
we  are  but  half-grown.  For  a  hundred  years  or  su  our  ec> 
nomic  theory  has  been  one  of  industrial  government  bv  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual.  Political  government  hv  t!:o 
self-interest  of  the  individual  we  call  anarchy.  It  is  one  of 
the  paradoxes  of  j)ublic  opinion  that  the  people  of  Arner:«i, 
least  tolerant  of  this  theory  of  anarchy  in  political  goven;- 
ment,  lead  in  practising  it  in  industry.  Politically,  we  a-i- 
civilized;  industrially,  not  yet.  Our  century,  given  tu  iLL* 
hiismz-fnirt — '*  loavo  the  individual  alone  ;  he  will  do  whut  m 
host  f.»r  Iiiiii^'lf,  and  wli.it  is  best  for  him  is  best  for  all"- 
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has  done  one  good :  it  has  put  eocietj  at  the  mci^C}*  of  its  own 
idealfli  and  has  produced  an  actual  anarchy  in  industry  which 
18  horrifying  us  into  a  change  of  doctrines. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  people  for  the  persons  in 
it.     But  there  is  a  people^  and  it  is  as  different  from  a  more 
juxtaposition  of  persons  as  a  globe  of  glass  from  the  handful 
of  sand  out  of  which  it  was  melted.    It  is  becoming,  socially, 
known  to  itself,  with  that  self-consciousness  which  distin- 
guishes the  quick  from  the  dead  and  the  unborn.     Every  com- 
munity, said  Pascal,  is  a  man,  and  every  man,  said  Plato,  is  ii 
community.    There  is  a  new  self-interest — that  of  the  '^  man 
called  million,"  as  Mazzini  named  him — and  with  this  social 
motive  the  other,  which  has  so  long  had  its  own  way,  has 
now  to  reckon.    Mankind  has  gone  astray  following  a  truth 
seen  only  partially,  but  coronated  as  a  whole  truth.     Many 
civilizations  must  worship  good  men  as  gods  and  follow  the 
divinity  of  one  and  another  before  civilization  sees  that  those 
are  only  single  stars  in  a  firmament  of  humanity.     Our  civil- 
ization has  followed  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  to  learn 
that  it  was  but  one  of  the  complex  forces  of  Hclf-inti;rost. 
JrThe  true  laissez-faire  is,  let  the  individual  do  what  the  in-    ■ 
dividual  can  do  best,  and  let  the  community  do  what  the  com    j  I 
munity  can  do  best.    The  laissez-faire  of  h*f:\'A\  m;lf.int<;refti,  / 1 
if  tme, cannot  conflict  with  the  individnal  s'^lf-intcreMt,  if  tnie,  i  / 
but  it  must  outrank  it  alwaysy^^hat  wc  have  called  *' fre^f  '/ 
competition"  has  not  been  free,  only  fr^rer  than  what  went 
before.   The  free  is  still  to  c/jme.    The  pPAsnre  we  f<M;l  it  no 
tice  to  prepare  for  it.    Civilization -tLe  pr^/ceM  of  rnakinf^ 
men  citizens  in  their  relation;*  io  fr^-M  o\}ihr^  hy  ezv:tj/i^  of 
eaeh  that  he  give  to  all  that  whi^:;j  he  v.^M.-i*^  Irfm  all     Km 
reached  only  those  form*  of  r/^r/i'/ior*  e^ort  w?,;';h,  **«y:*ru?i, 
most  general  and  most  vftal.  £rtt  fi^,ru\r/>A  \\\  harr/*or»)/)r.pr 
touch.    Men  joining  in  tr.e  \x'^,n  of  *.l%e  ixtuV.y^  ♦./,*  itn^'n^) 

■icrifioCS  of  the  cI'JO  or   :?.*;    ';.-..*';;.    .:.    *.h^,   •#.'*. OO   of    V,ft*% 

for  self- defence  ail  f^r  •.:.*  fx  r.\  of  '//  ',;^rxf..ou  ofi  the 
largest  scale  in  taoon ',f  '.:.!T^r*».  v/r.v;r..  .,4^,  .^,\*At*Afty\ttff^, 
have  cofDe  to  ^«  to  fiu*  ^    .  !z^/: 
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Historj  is  condensed  in  the  catchwords  of  the  people,  h 
the  phrases  of  individual  self-interest  which  have  been  the 
shibboleths  of  the  main  activities  of  onr  last  hundred  jetn 
were  prophesied :  the  filling  up  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  for- 
est-destrojing,  self-seeking  lamber  companies  of  the  North; 
the  disintegration  of  the  American  family — ^among  the  rich 
by  too  little  poverty,  and  among  the  poor  by  too  mndi; 
the  embezzlement  of  public  highways  and  public  franchises 
into  private  property ;  the  devolution  of  the  American  mer. 
chants  and  manufacturers  into  the  business  dependants — and 
social  and  political  dependants,  therefore — of  a  few  men  in 
each  great  department  of  trade,  from  dry-goods  to  whiskey; 
the  devolution  of  the  free  farmer  into  a  tenant,  and  of  Ute 
working-man  into  a  fixture  of  the  locomotive  or  the  factory, 
forbidden  to  leave  except  by  permission  of  his  employer  or 
the  public ;  and  that  mSlde  of  injunctions,  bayonets,  idle  men 
and  idle  machinery,  rich  man's  fear  of  poor  man  and  poor 
n^n's  fear  of  starvation,  we  call  trade  and  industry. 
/  Where  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  is  allowed  to  be 
the  rule  both  of  social  and  personal  action,  the  level  of  all  is 
forced  down  to  that  of  the  lowest/  Business  excuses  itself 
for  the  things  it  does — cuts  in  wages,  exactions  in  hours,  tricb 
of  competition — on  the  plea  that  the  merciful  are  compelled 
to  follow  the  cruel.  "It  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  by  those** 
(common  carriers)  "  who  desire  to  obey  the  "  (Interstate  Com- 
merce) "law  that  self-preservation  drives  them  to  violate 
it  becaus^  other  carriers  persist  in  doing  so,"  says  Senator 
Cullom.  /When  the  self-interest  of  society  is  made  the  stand- 
ard the  lowest  must  rise  to  the  average.  The  one  pulls  down, 
the  other  up.  That  men's  hearts  are  bad  and  that  bad  men 
will  do  bad  things  has  a  truth  in  ity  But  whatever  the  gener 
al  average  of  morals,  the  anarchy  which  gives  such  individnab 
their  head  and  leaves  them  to  set  the  pace  for  all  will  prodnce 
infinitely  worse  results  than  a  policy  which  applies  mutnil 
checks  and  inspirations.  Bad  kings  make  bad  reigns,  but  men* 
archy  is  bad  because  it  is  arbitrary  power,  and  that,  whether  it 
be  political  or  industrial,  makes  even  good  men  bad. 
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A  partial  truth  nniversallj  applied  as  this  of  self-interest 
biB  been  is  a  universal  error.  Everything  goes  to  defeat. 
Highways  are  used  to  prevent  travel  and  traffic.  Ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  is  sought  in  order  to  ^^  shut  down  " 
prodnotion^  and  the  means  of  plenty  make  famine.  All  fol- 
low aelf-interest  to  find  that  though  they  have  created  mar- 
ToUous  wealth  it  is  not  theirs.  We  pledge  ^^our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor"  to  establish  the  rule  of  the^ 
majority,  and  end  by  finding  that  the  minority — ^a  minority  in 
morals,  money,  and  men — are  our  masters  whichever  way  we 
turn.  We  agonize  over  "economy,"  but  sell  all  our  grain  and 
pork  and  oil  and  cotton  at  exchanges  where  we  pay  brokerage 
on  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  barrels  or  bushels  or  bales  of  wind 
to  get  one  real  one  sold.  These  intolerabilities — sweat-shops 
where  model  merchants  buy  and  sell  the  cast-ofif  scarlet-fever 
skins  of  the  poor,  factory  and  mine  where  childhood  is  for- 
bidden to  become  manhood  and  manhood  is  forbidden  to  die 
a  natural  death,  mausoleums  in  which  we  bury  the  dead  rich, 
slums  in  which  we  bury  the  living  poor,  coal  pools  with  their 
manufacture  of  artificial  winter — all  these  are  the  rule  of 
private  self-interest  arrived  at  its  destination. 

A  really  human  life  is  impossible  in  our  cities,  but  they  can- 
not be  reconstructed  under  the  old  self-interest.  Chicago  was 
rebuilt  wrong  after  the  fire.  Able  men  pointed  out  the  ave- 
nues to  a  wider  and  better  municipal  life,  but  they  could  not 
be  opened  through  the  private  interpositions  that  blocked  the 
way.  The  slaughter  of  railway  men  coupling  cars  was  shown, 
in  a  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  be  twice  as  great 
as  it  would  be  if  the  men  were  in  active  service  in  war.  But 
under  the  scramble  for  private  gain  our  society  on  its  railway 
ride  cannot  develop  the  energy  to  introduce  the  improved  ap- 
pliances ready  to  hand  which  would  save  these  lives,  all  young 
and  vigorous.  The  cost  of  the  change  wavMjj^repaid  in  100- 
per-cent.  dividends  every  year  by  the  n)oij^H|||e  alone  to  us 
of  the  men  now  killed  and  wounded.  Bufw% shall  have  to 
wait  for  a  nobler  arithmetic  to  give  us  investments  so  good 

that.    The  lean  kine  of  self-interest  devour  the  fat  kine. 
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The  railroad  stockholder,  idolater  of  self-iatereet,  lets  hitnsdf 
be  robbed — like  the  stockholder  of  all  the  railroads  in  tfaii 
Btory^-either  becaaee  he  is  too  rich  to  mind,  too  feeble  to 
make  himself  heard,  or  too  mncb  implicated  elsewhere  u 
principal  in  the  same  kind  of  depredation  to  care  or  dare  to 
stir  what  he  knows  to  be  a  nniversal  scandal.  He  haa  beoome 
within  himself  the  battle-gronnd  of  a  troop  of  warring  derib 
of  selfishness ;  hie  selfishness  as  a  stockholder  clatched  at  tbe 
throat  b;  his  aelfishneae  as  a  parasite,  in  some  "  inside  deal," 
feeding  on  the  stockholder ;  some  rebate  arrangement,  fart- 
freight  line,  sleeping-car  company,  or  what  not.  And,  as  like 
as  not,  upon  this  one's  back  is  another  devil  of  depredation 
from  some  inner  ring  within  a  ring.  Torn  at  the  WtaU,  tbe 
enlightened  swinishness  of  oar  leit-motif  is  hastening  to  thioir 
itulf  into  tbe  sea. 

A  /We  are  very  poor.    The  striking  featareotjjnr  economic 

j  poudition  is  our  poverty,  not  onr  wealthT'  We  make  ourselve* 

1    ^1  j'  rich  "  by  appropiiating  the  property  ol  others  by  method* 

"    I  Which  lessen  the  totalpropertyof_a]K  Spain  took  snch  riche* 

■  from  America  and  grew  poor!  Hoaern  wealth  more  and 
more  resembles  the  winnings  of  specnlators  in  bread  during 
famine — worse,  for  to  make  the  money  it  makes  the  famine. 

"iWbat  we  call  cheapness  shows  itself  to  be  unnatnral  fortune* 
[for  a  very  few,  monstrons  Inxury  for  them  and  proportionate 
deprivation  for  the  people,  judges  dcbanched,  tmstees  dishon- 
ored, Congreea  and  State  legislatures  insnlted  and  defied, 
when  not  seduced,  multitudes  of  honest  men  mined  and  driv- 
en to  despair,  the  common  carrier  made  a  mere  instmment  , 
for  tbe  creation  of  a  new  baronage,  an  example  set  to  hnO' 
drcds  of  would-be  commercial  Ctesars  to  repeat  this  rapine  in 
other  industries  and  call  it  "  buBiness,"  a  proceea  set  in  op- 
eration all  over  the  United  States  for  tbe  progreesive  extiofr 
tion  of  the  independence  of  laboring  men,  and  all  bosincM 
men  except  the  very  rich,  and  their  reduction  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  to  lords  or  squires  in  each  department  of  trade  and 
industry.  All  these — tears,  rnin,  dishonor,  and  treason — are 
tbe  iiomarked  &dd\l\on&  \o  tUe  "  ^rioe  marked  on  the  goods." 
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Shall  we  buy  cheap  of  CaptaiB--£4^,  and  shut  our  ears  to 
the  agony  that  rustles  in  hisUilks?  Shall  we  believe  that 
Captain  Kidd,  who  kills  commeh^4)j  the  act  which  enables 
him  to  sell  at  half-price,  is  a  cheapener?  Shall  we  preach 
and  practise  doctrines  which  make  the  Black  Flag  the  emblem 
of  success  on  the  high  seas  of  human  interchange  of  service, 
and  complain  when  we  see  mankind's  argosies  of  hope  and 
plenty  shrink  into  private  hoards  of  treasure,  buried  in 
eelfish  sands  to  be  lost  forever,  even  to  cupidity  ?  If  this 
be  cheapness,  it  comes  by  the  grace  of  the  seller,  and  that 
is  the  first  shape  of  deamess,  as  security  in  society  by  the 
grace  of  the  ruler  is  the  first  form  of  insecurity. 

The  new  wealth  now  administers  estates  of  fabulous  ex- 
tent from  metropolitan  bureaus,  and  all  the  profits  flow  to 
men  who  know  nothing  of  the  real  business  out  of  which 
they  are  made.  Bed  tape,  complication,  the  hired  man,  con- 
spiracy have  taken  the  place  of  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
owner,  the  old-fashioned  hand  at  the  plough  that  must  ^^  hold 
or  drive.'*  We  now  have  Captains  of  Industry,  with  a  few 
aids,  rearranging  from  office-chairs  this  or  that  industry,  by 
mere  contrivances  of  wit  compelling  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellows,  who  never  saw  them,  never 
heard  of  them,  to  be  every  day  deposited  unwilling  and  unwit- 
ting to  their  own  credit  at  the  bank;  setting,  as  by  necro- 
mancy, hundreds  of  properties,  large  and  small,  in  a  score  of 
communities,  to  flying  through  invisible  ways  into  their  hands ; 
sitting  calm  through  all  the  hubbub  raised  in  courts,  legislat- 
nree,  and  public  places,  and  by  dictating  letters  and  whisper- 
ing words  remaining  the  master  magicians  of  the  scene ;  defy- 
ing, though  private  citizens,  all  the  forces  and  authorities  of 
a  whole  people ;  by  the  mere  mastery  of  compelling  brain, 
without  putting  hand  to  anything,  opening  or  closing  the 
earth's  treasures  of  oil  or  coal  or  gas  or  copper  or  what  not ; 
pulling  down  or  putting  up  great  buildings,  factories,  towns 
themselves ;  moving  men  and  their  money  this  way  and  that ; 
inserting  their  will  as  part  of  the  law  of  life  of  the  people — 
American,  European,  and  Asiatic — and,  against  the  protest  of 
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%  wliok  dTilisation,  milking  thmnielfvib  thair  mtHiodi  a^ 
prindplei^  its  raiUeomtie  fignrak 

Byndioiteiy  by  one  rtroka,  got  die  poirer  of  nffi^g  dM 
on  one  side^  and  prodadng  oheep  on  die  other.  Thoi  tkgr 
keep  diemseWes  happy,  prioes  high,  end  die  peoplo  hugq; 
Wlttt  model  merehiuit  eonld  ask  mcnet  The  diwm  of  Ihi 
king  who  wished  diat  aU  his  people  had  bat  one  neek  dMi  hs 
mi^t  decapitate  them  at  one  blow  is  realiaed  to4i7  in  Hii 
indnstriak  garrote.  The  qrndioate  has  bnt  to  torn  its  aenv, 
and  every  neck  begins  to  break.  Friees  paid  to  SMh  iaitm' 
oepters  are  not  an  ezohange  of  serviee;  they  am  nmsom 
paid  by  the  people  for  thehr  Uvea.  The  alulity  of  the  dtiHa 
to  pay  may  flnctoate;  what  he  most  pay  renudns  flsced,  or  ad- 
vances like  the  rent  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  the  abeentee  land- 
lord  nntil  the  oommnnity  interfered.  Those  wiio  have  ddi 
power  to  draw  the  money  from  the  people— from  evety  taS- 
road  statioDy  every  street-car,  every  fireplaoe,  every  sdtesl* 
lar,  every  bread-pan,  wash-board,  and  eoal^eenttle — to  thsir 
own  safes  have  the  farther  incentive  to  make  this  monsj 
worth  the  most  possible.  By  contracting  the  iasne  of  cor- 
rency  and  contracting  it  again  by  hoarding  it  in  their  banka» 
safe^eposit  vaults,  and  the  government  treasury,  they  csa 
depress  the  prices  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  people.  Their 
own  prices  are  fixed.  These  are  ^'regnlar  prices,*'  estsb 
lished  by  price-lists.  Oiven,  as  a  ruling  motive,  the  princi- 
ples of  business — to  get  the  most  and  give  the  least ;  given  the 
legal  and  economic,  physical  and  mechanical  control,  possiUs 
under  our  present  social  arrangements,  to  the  few  over  the 
many,  and  the  certain  end  of  all  this,  if  unarrested,  anrs> 
versed,  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  return  to  chattel  daveiy. 
There  may  be  some  finer  name,  but  the  fact  will  not  be  finer. 
Between  our  present  tolerance  and  our  completed  snbjeciioa 
the  distance  is  not  so  far  as  that  from  the  equality  and  sin- 
plicity  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  ourselves. 

Everything  withers  —  even  charity.  Aristocratic  benevih 
lence  spends  a  shrunken  stream  in  comparison  with  dams' 
oratic  benevolence.    In  an  addreM  to  the  public,  solidtiiv 
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BubecriptionB,  the  Committee  of  the  United  Hospitals  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  said,  in  December,  1893 :  "  The  committee 
have  foand  that,  throagh  the  obliteration  of  old  methods  of 
individual  competition  by  the  establishment  of  large  corpora- 
tions and  trusts  in  modem  times,  the  income  of  such  charita- 
ble institutions  as  are  supported  by  the  individual  gifts  of  the 
benevolent  has  been  seriously  affected." 

FrankRn  pricked  the  bubble  of  the  lottery  by  showing  that 
to  buy  all  the  tickets  and  win  all  the  prizes  was  to  be  most 
surely  the  loser.  Our  nascent  common -sense  begins  to  see 
that  the  many  must  always  lose  where  all  spend  their  lives 
trying  to  get  more  than  they  give,  and  that  all  lose  when  any 
lose.  The  welfare  of  all  is  more  than  the  welfare  of  the 
many,  the  few,  or  the  one.  If  the  few  or  the  one  are  not  fine 
enough  to  accept  this  truth  from  sentiment  or  conscience, 
they  can  find  other  reasons  as  convincing,  though  not  as 
amiable.  From  the  old  regime  of  France,  the  slave-holders 
of  the  South,  the  death -rate  of  tyrants,  the  fear  of  their 
brothers  which  the  rich  and  the  great  of  to-day  are  print- 
ing on  their  faces,  in  fugitive  -  slave  treaties  with  Russia, 
and  in  the  frowning  arsenals  and  armories  building  in  our 
cities  for  '^  law  and  order,"  they  can  learn  how  to  spell  self- 
in^rest 

fit  all  will  sacrifice  themselves,  none  need  be  samficed. 
But  if  one  may  sacrifice  another,  all  are  sacrificed.  J^hat  is 
the  difference  between  self-interest  and  other. selmnterest. 
In  industry  we  have  been  substituting  all  the  mean  passions 
that  can  set  man  against  man  in  place  of  the  irresistible 
power  of  brotherhood.  To  tell  us  of  the  progressive  sway  of 
lHX>therhood  in  all  human  affairs  is  the  sole  message  of  his- 
tory. ^^  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  is  not  the  phrase  of  a 
ritnal  of  sentiment  for  the  unapplied  emotion  of  pious  hours; 
it  is  the  exact  formula  of  the  force  to-day  operating  the 
greatest  institutions  man  has  established.  It  is  as  secular  as 
sacred.  Only  by  each  neighbor  giving  the  other  every  right 
of  free  thought,  free  movement,  free  representation  which  he 
denumds  for  himself ;  only  by  calling  every  neigUbot  ^  {t\^\^d^ 
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and  literally  laying  down  his  life  for  his  friend  against  foreiga 
invasion  or  domestic  tainult ;  only  by  the  oqoalization  which 
gives  the  vote  to  all  and  denies  kingship  to  all,  bowefw 
strong  or  ''  fittest " — only  thus  is  man  establishing  the  eommo- 
nity,  the  repnblic,  which,  with  all  its  failings,  is  the  higbcrt 
becanse  the  realest  application  of  the  spirit  of  hanum  brother 
hood.  Wonderful  are  the  dividends  of  this  investment  Toi 
are  but  one,  and  can  give  only  yourself  to  America.  Too  give 
free  speech,  and  65,000,000  of  your  countrymen  will  guard 
the  freedom  of  your  lips.  Your  single  offer  of  your  right 
arm  puts  65,000,000  of  sheltering  arms  about  you.  Doei 
'* business'^  pay  such  profits?  Wealth  will  remain  a  secret 
ungnessed  by  business  until  it  has  reincorporated  itself  nnd& 
the  law  which  reckons  as  the  property  of  each  one  the  total 
of  all  the  possessions  of  all  his  neighbors. 

Society  could  not  live  a  day,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
said,  if  it  put  the  principles  of  Christ  into  practice.  There  ii 
no  rarer  gift  than  that  of  eyes  to  see  what  we  see.  Society  ii 
society,  and  lives  its  day  solely  by  virtue  of  having  put  into 
actual  routine  and  matter-of-fact  application  the  principles  of 
Christ  and  other  bringers  of  the  same  message.  Imperfect 
and  faulty  though  the  execution,  it  is  these  principles  whicL 
are  the  family,  the  tribe,  the  sect,  the  club,  the  mutual-bene 
fit  society,  the  State,  with  their  mutual  services,  forbearance, 
and  guarantees.  |  The  principles  of  Christ  are  the  cause  and 
essence  of  society  J  They  are  not  the  ideal  of  which  we  dream; 
they  arc  tlie  applied  means  with  which  we  are  working  out  oar 
real  life  in  **  the  light  of  common  day."  They  have  not  been 
so  much  revealed  to  us  by  our  inspired  ones  as  best  seen  anJ 
beet  said  by  them.  Insurance  for  fire,  accident,  sickness,  oU 
age,  death — the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to — has  the  same  oo- 
operation  for  its  innermost  forces.  Limited  now  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  selfishness  of  profit-seeking,  it  needs  only  u- 
be  freed  from  this,  and  added,  as  in  New  Zealand,  to  the 
growing  list  of  the  mutualities  of  the  general  welfare  oper- 
ated by  the  State  to  be  seen  as  what  it  ia  The  golden  rule  b 
the  original  of  every  political  constitution,  written  and  nfr 
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written,  and  all  onr  reforms  are  bnt  the  pains  with  which  we 
strive  to  improve  the  copy. 

In  the  worst  governments  and  societies  that  have  existed 
one  good  can  be  seen — so  good  that  the  horrors  of  them  fall 
btck  into  secondary  places  as  extrinsic,  accidental.  That 
good  is  the  ability  of  men  to  lead  the  life  together.  The 
more  perfect  monopoly  makes  itself  the  more  does  it  bring 
into  strong  lights  the  greatest  fact  of  our  industry,  of  far 
more  permanent  value  than  the  greed  which  has  for  the  mo- 
ment made  itself  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  It  makes  this  fair 
world  more  fair  to  consider  the  loyalties,  intelligences,  do- 
cilities of  the  multitudes  who  are  guarding,  developing,  op- 
erating with  the  faithfulness  of  brothers  and  the  keen  inter- 
est of  owners  properties  and  industries  in  which  brotherhood 
is  not  known  and  their  title  is  not  more  than  a  tenancy  at 
will.  One  of  the  largest  stones  in  the  arch  of  '^  consolida- 
tion," perhaps  the  key-stone,  is  that  men  have  become  so  in- 
telligent, so  responsive  and  responsible,  so  co-operative  that 
they  can  be  intrusted  in  great  masses  with  the  care  of  vast 
properties  owned  entirely  by  others  and  with  the  operation 
of  complicated  processes,  although  but  a  slender  cost  of  sub- 
sistence is  awarded  them  out  of  fabulous  profits.  The  spec- 
tacle of  the  million  and  more  employ^  of  the  railroads  of 
this  country  despatching  trains,  maintaining  tracks,  collecting 
fares  and  freights,  and  taming  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
net  profits  to  the  owners,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  whom 
wonld  know  how  to  do  the  simplest  of  these  things  for  him- 
self, is  possible  only  where  civilization  has  reached  a  high 
average  of  morals  and  culture.  More  and  more  the  mills  and 
mines  and  stores,  and  even  the  farms  and  forests,  are  being 
administered  by  others  than  the  owners.  The  virtue  of  the 
people  is  taking  the  place  Poor  Richard  thought  only  the 
eye  of  the  owner  could  fill.  If  mankind,  driven  by  their 
fears  and  the  greed  of  others,  can  do  so  well,  what  will  be 
their  productivity  and  cheer  when  the  "  interest  of  all  "  sings 
them  to  their  work  ? 

Tliis  new  morality  and  new  spring  of  wealth  have  been 
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seized  first  by  the  appropriating  ones  among  ns.  But,  aa  hii 
been  in  government,  their  intervention  of  greed  is  bot  a  pan- 
ing  phase.  /Mankind  belongs  to  itself  Jiiot  to  kiogt  or  mo- 

.<  ^  nopolists,  ii^d  will  supersede  the  one  as  snreljr  aa  the  other  with 
T  the  institutions  of  democracy.  Yes,  Calliclea,  aaid  Soentaii 
the  greatest  are  usually  the  bad,  for  they  have  the  power. 
If  power  could  continue  paternal  and  benign,  mankind  would 
not  be  rising  through  one  emancipation  after  another  into  a 
progressive  communion  of  equalities.  The  individual  and 
society  will  always  be  wrestling  with  each  other  in  a  oompo* 
sition  of  forces.  But  to  just  the  extent  to  which  civUiotioo 
prevails,  society  will  be  hold  as  inviolable  aa  the  individual; 
not  subordinate — indeed  inaudible — as  now  in  the  conntiog- 
room  and  corporation-office^  We  have  overworked  the  self- 
interest  of  the  individual,  ^he  line  of  conflict  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  is  a  progressive  one  of  the  discovery  of  point 

'       after  point  in  which   the  two  are  identical.  /  Society  thw 
passes  from  conflict  to  harmony,  and  on  to  another  conflict 
Civilization  is  the  unceasing  accretion  of  these  social  solo- 
tions.     Wo  fight  out  to  an  equilibrium,  as  in  the  abolition  of 
human  slavery;  then  upon  this  new  level  thus  built  up  we 
enter  upon  the  struggle  for  a  new  equilibrium,  as  now  in  th« 
labor  movement.     The  man  for  himself  destroys  himself  and 
all  men  ;  only  society  can  foster  him  and  them, 
^'^^he  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  ia  only  th« 
doctrine  of  self-interest  writ  large  and  made  more  dangerooi 
by  multitude^  It  is  the  self-interest  of  the  majority ^And  tui» 
has  written  ^rac  of  the  unloveliest  chapters  of  bistoi^.    There 
have  never  been  slaves  more  miserable  than  those  of  Sparti^ 
where  the  State  was  the  owner.     American  democracy  pre 
pares  to  repeat  these  distresses  of  the  selfishness  of  the  maiij. 
and  gives  notice  to  its  railway  employes  of  a  new  divine  rigb: 
— "the  convenience  of  the  public" — to  which  they  must  fore^ 
go  every  right  of  nianliood.     No  better  definition  of  slate 
could  be  found  than  one  who  must  work  at  the  convenience 
of  another.     This  is  the  position  into  which  recent  legal  •i'* 
cisioiis  and  acts  of  the  Federal  executive  force  railwav  mr" 
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These  speak  in  the  name  of  Interatate  Commerce,  but  their 
logic  can  be  as  easily  applied  by  State  judges  to  State  com- 
merce,  and  all  working-men  are  manifestly  as  necessary,  each 
in  bis  function,  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  as  the  men 
of  the  rail.  The  greatest  happiness  of  all  must  be  the  for- 
mula. When  Lamennais  said,  ^^  I  love  my  family  more  than 
^myself,  my  village  more  than  my  family,  my  conntry  more 
than  my  village,  and  mankind  more  than  my  country,"  he 
showed  himself  not  only  a  good  lover,  but  the  only  good 
ar^metician. 

A}hildren  yet,  we  run  everything  we  do — love  or  war,  work 
or  leisure,  religion  or  liberty — to  excess. /Every  possibility  of 
body  and  mind  must  be  played  upon  tm  it  is  torn  to  pieces, 
as  toys'  by  children.  Priests,  voluptuaries,  tyrants,  knights, 
ascetics — in  the  long  procession  of  fanatics  a  new-comer  takes 
his  place;  he  is  called  'Hhe  model  merchant" — the  crudest 
fanatic  in  history.  He  is  the  product  of  ages  given  to  pro- 
gressive devotion  to  "  trading."  He  is  the  high-priest  of  the 
latest  idolatry,  the  self -worship  of  self-interest.  Whirling- 
dervish  of  the  market,  self,  friends,  and  family,  body  and 
soul,  loves,  hopes,  and  faith,  all  are  sacrificed  to  seeing  how 
many  ^^  turns  "  he  can  make  before  he  drops  dead.  Trade  be- 
gan. Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine  tells  us,  not  within  the  family 
or  community,  but  without.  Its  first  appearances  are  on  the 
neutral  borderland  between  hostile  tribes.  There,  in  times  of 
peace,  they  meet  to  trade,  and  think  it  no  sin  that ''  the  buyer 
must  beware,"  since  the  buyer  is  an  enemy.  Trade  has  spread 
thence,  carrying  with  itself  into  family  and  State  the  poison 
of  enmity.  From  the  fatherhood  of  the  old  patriarchal  life, 
where  father  and  brother  sold  each  other  nothing,  the  world 
has  chaffered  along  to  the  anarchy  of  a  ^'  free  "  trade  which 
sells  everything.  One  thing  after  another  has  passed  out 
from  under  the  regime  of  brotherhood  and  passed  in  under 
that  of  bargainhood.  The  ground  we  move  on,  the  bodies 
we  work  with,  and  the  necessaries  we  live  by  are  all  being 
^exchanged,"  by  '^ rules  fetched  with  cupidity  from  heartless 
schools,"  into  the  ownership  of  the  Jacobs  of  mankind.     By 
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these  rules  tlie  cnniiiag  are  the  good,  and  the  weak  and  thi 
tender  the  bad,  and  the  good  are  to  hare  all  the  goods  taA 
the  weak  are  to  hare  nothing.  These  rules  give  one  tb* 
power  to  snppl;  or  deny  work  to  thooaands,  and  to  use  tin 
starvation  terms  of  the  men  he  disemploys  as  the  meaante  of 
the  cost  of  Babsistence  of  all  workmen.  This  most  be  near 
the  end.  The  very  chnrchee  hare  become  mercantilized,  and 
are  markets  in  which  "prophets"  are  paid  fane;  prices — ^"at 
ways  called  of  God,"  as  Milton  said,  "  bnt  always  to  a  greater 
benefice  " — and  worshippers  hnj  and  sell  knee-room. 

Conceptions  of  dnty  take  on  a  correspondingly  nnnabusl 
complexion.   The  main  exhortations  the  world  gives  beginnoi 
are  bow  to  "  get  on  " — the  getting  on  so  ardently  incoleated 
being  to  get,  like  the  old-man-of-the-sea,  ou  somebody's  back. 
"  If  war  fails  yon  in  the  country  where  you  are,  yon  most 
go  where  there  is  war,"  said  one  of  the  Bncceesfnl  men  of  the 
fonrteenth  centnry  to  a  yoang  knight  who  asked  him  for  the 
Laws  of  Life.     "  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  yon,"  I 
heard  one  of  the  great  business  geniuses  of  America  say  to  hii 
son,  "  if  yon  will  only  always  go  to  bed  atJiight  worth  moR 
than  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning."  4;he  system  growi^ 
as  all  systems  do,  more  complicated,  and  gets  further  ai^j  . 
from  its  first  purposes  of  barter  of  real  things  and  servieey  i 
It  goes  more  under  the  hands  of  men  of  apt  selGfihness,  tb    I 
push  it  further  away  from  general  comprehension  and  tha    i 
general  good.    Tariffs,  currencies,  finances,  freigbt-rHte  sheets 
the  laws,  become  instruments  of  privilege,  and  just  in  proper    1 
tion  become  puzzles  no  people  can  decipher.    "  I  have  a  r^t    I 
to  buy  my  labor  where  I  can  boy  it  cheapest" — beginning  u    I 
a  protest  against  the  selfish  exclusions  of  antiquated  tnde-     ' 
guilds  outgrown  by  the  new  times — has  at  last  come  to  mesa, 
"  I  have  a  right  to  do  anything  to  cheapen  the  labor  I  want    | 
to  buy,  even  to  destroying  the  family  life  of  the  people."  I 

When  steaming  kettles  grew  into  beasts  of  barden  and  pob     ' 
lie   highways   dwindled   into  private  property  administered 
by  private  motives  for  private  ends,  all  previous  tendeneist 
wen  intensified  into  a  sadden  whirl  rediabibntiag  wealth  and 
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kbore.    It  appears  to  have  been  the  destiny  of  the  raikoad  to 
begm  and  of  oil  to  lubricate  to  its  finish  the  last  stage  of  this 
erazy  commercialism.    Business  colors  the  modem  world  aai  I    . 
war  reddened  the  ancient  world.    Out  of  such  delirium  monJi  / 
0ter8  are  bred,  and  their  excesses  destroy  the  system  thatV  ^ 
brought  them  forth.    There  is  a  strong  suggestion  of  moral 
inaanity  in  the  unrelieved  sameness  of  mood  and  unvarying 
repetition  of  one  act  in  the  life  of  the  model  merchant.    Sane 
minds  by  an  irresistible  law  alternate  one  tension  with  an- 
other.   Only  a  lunatic  is  always  smiling  or  always  weeping 
or  always  clamoring  for  dividends.     Eras  show  their  last 
atages  by  producing  men  who  sum  up  individually  the  morbid 
characteristics  of  the  mass.    When  the  crisis  comes  in  which 
the  gathering  tendencies  of  generations  shoot  forward  in  the 
avalanche,  there  is  bom  some  group  of  men  perfect  for  their 
fuictioD — ^good  be  it  or  bad.    They  need  to  take  time  for  no 
second  thought,  and  will  not  delay  the  unhalting  reparations 
of  nature  by  so  much  as  the  time  given  to  one  tear  over  the 
battle-field  or  the  bargain.    With  their  birth  their  mission  is 
given  them,  whether  it  be  the  mission  of  Lucifer  or  Gabriel. 
This  mission  becomes  their  conscience.    The  righteous  indig- 
nation that  other  men  feel  against  sin  these  men  feel  against 
that  which  withstands  them.     Sincere  as  rattlesnakes,  they 
are  selfish  with  the  unconsciousness  possible  to  only  the  en- 
tirely commonplace,  without  the  curiosity  to  question  their 
times  or  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  pain  they  inflict,  and 
their  every  ideal  is  satisfied  by  the  conventionalities  of  church, 
parlor,  and  counting-room.    These  men  are  the  touchstones 
to  wither  the  cant  of  an  age. 

We  preach  ^^  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by"  in  our  churches, 
and  ^^A  fair  exchange  no  robbery"  in  our  counting-rooms, 
and  ^'AU  citizens  are  equal  as  citizens"  in  courts  and  Congress. 
Joat  as  we  are  in  danger  of  believing  that  to  say  these  things 
18  to  do  them  and  be  them,  there  come  unto  us  these  men, 
practical  as  granite  and  gravitation.  Taking  their  cue  not 
from  our  lips,  but  from  our  lives,  they  better  the  instmction, 
and,  passing  easily  to  the  high  seats  at  every  table^  ^rove  that 
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we  aiB  Ikn  tnd  hTpooritet.  ThiiroiilfjMCMt  istibst  tt(|f4( 
better  thaa  we,  the  thingi  we  iwaU  tiE^ 
in  our  moniiDg  and  eveniiig  pnjeii»  Mea  of  all  Mn»  weoi 
eontfamally  oiaJdng  believe  to  pnj :  Good  Loid^  deliiw  mX 
Wheo  the  hoar  strUras  for  sodi  Iead6l%  thej  eooM  H 
by  a  kw  of  Dfttiire  to  the  fnmt  All  follow  dieiiu  Ub 
fjito  end  ours  that  they  mut  work  cot  to  the  end  tke 
tiny  intenvoveo  of  their  own  iniatiato  amUtioD  and  tke  Un 
ideala  of  na  who  have  created  them  and  their  opfportnnlly. 

If  oar  dviliaation  ia  dettroyed,  aa  Maeanlay  pndieli^lk 
win  not  be  by  hia  barbariana  from  below.  Onr  bartmimi 
come  from  above.  Oar  great  money-makera  have  qv«^g  ii 
one  generation  into  eeata  of  power  Unga  do  not  know.  Ihl 
foroea  and  the  wealth  are  new,and  have  been  the  muMWlari^f 
of  new  men.  Withoat  reetrainti  of  eoltore^  afpefianct  He 
pride,  or  even  the  inherited  oiiition  of  daae  or  nnl^  thmi 
men,  intoxicated,  think  they  are  the  wave  inatead  of  theiaiV 
and  that  they  have  created  the  bodneea  which  haa  erealed  IhHb 
To  them  science  is  but  a  never-ending  rjpertcrfie  of  \mmtt 
ments  stored  np  by  nature  for  the  ayndicatee,  govern  mait 
bat  a  fountain  of  franchises,  the  nations  bat  cuatomera  ia 
squads,  and  a  million  the  nnit  of  a  new  arithmetic  of  wealtli 
written  for  them.  They  claim  a  power  withoat  control,  ex- 
ercised through  forms  which  make  it  secret,  anonymous,  aad 
perpetual.  The  possibilities  of  its  gratification  have  bisa 
widening  before  them  without  interruption  since  they  begu, 
and  even  at  a  thousand  millions  they  will  feel  no  satiatioa 
and  will  see  no  place  to  stop.  They  are  gluttons  of  Inxny 
and  power,  rough,  unsocialized,  believing  that  mankind  moil 
be  kept  terrorized.  Powers  of  pity  die  oat  of  them, 
they  work  through  agents  and  die  in  their  agenta, 
what  they  do  is  not  for  themselves. 

Of  gods,  friends,  learnings,  of  the  nncomprehended  civil- 
ization they  overrun,  they  ask  but  one  question :  How  mnehl 
What  is  a  good  time  to  sell  ?  What  is  a  good  time  to  beyl 
The  Church  and  the  Capitol,  incarnating  the  sacrificea  wd 
triumphs  of  a  procession  of  martyrs  and  patriots  aiaoe  tbt 
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dawn  of  freedom,  are  good  enough  for  a  money-changer's 
ihop  for  them,  and  a  market  and  sbambles.  Their  heathen 
ejea  see  in  the  law  and  its  consecrated  officers  nothing  bat 
an  intelligence-office  and  hired  men  to  help  them  barglarize 
the  ireasnres  accumulated  for  thousands  of  years  at  the  altars 
of  liberty  and  justice,  that  they  may  bum  their  marbles  for 
the  lime  of  commerce. 

By  their  windfall  of  new  power  they  have  been  forced  into 
the  position  of  public  enemies.  Its  new  forms  make  them 
Beam  not  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  social  restraints 
which  many  ages  of  suffering  have  taught  us  to  bind  about 
the  old  powers  of  man  over  man.  A  fury  of  rule  or  ruin 
bas  always  in  the  history  of  human  affairs  been  a  characteris- 
tic of  the  ^^  strong  men  "  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  in  at  the  death 
of  aD  expiring  principle.  The  leaders  who,  two  hundred  years 
igo,  would  have  been  crazy  with  conquest,  to  -  day  are  crazy 
irith  competition.  To  a  dying  era  some  man  is  always  born  to 
mf ranchise  it  by  revealing  it  to  itself.  Men  repay  such  bene- 
EMtors  by  turning  to  rend  them.  Most  unhappy  is  the  fate  of 
liim  whose  destiny  it  is  to  lead  mankind  too  far  in  its  own  path. 
3och  is  the  function  of  these  men,  snch  will  be  their  lot,  as  that 
a  those  for  whom  they  are  building  up  these  wizard  wealths. 

Poor  thinking  means  poor  doing.    In  casting  about  for  the 
Sftoae  of  our  industrial  evils,  public  opinion  has  successively 
Foand  it  in  '^competition,"  "combination,"  the  '^ corpora- 
tions," ^'  conspiracies,"  "  trusts."  But  competition  has  ended  in 
oombinatioD,  and  our  new  wealth  takes  as  it  chooses  the  form 
af  corporation  or  trust,  or  corporation  again,  and  with  every 
change  grows  greater  and  worse.    Under  these  kalcidoscopip  , 
maskB  we  begin  at  last  to  see  progressing  to  its  terminua^a  L    • 
steady  consolidation,  the  end  of  which  is  one-man  poweiyf  / 
The  conspiracy  ends  in  one,  and  one  cannot  conspire  witn  *   > 
himself.     When  this  solidification  of  many  into  one  has  been 
raachad,  we  shall  be  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  naked  truth 
that|rt  is  not  only  the  form  but  the  fact  of  arbitrary  power, 
of  ODntiol  without  consent,  of  rule  without  representation 
thatconceniBiis./ 


•  N 
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Business  motived  by  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  ram 
into  monopoly  at  every  point  it  toachee  the  social  life—land 
monopoly,  transportation  monopoly,  trade  monopoly,  politiol 
monopoly  in  all  its  forms,  from  contraction  of  the  earreocy  to 
corruption  in  oflSce.  The  society  in  which  in  half  a  lifetii&f 
a  man  without  a  penny  can  become  a  hundred  times  a  mill- 
ionaire is  as  over -ripe,  industrially,  as  was,  politically,  tin 
Rome  in  which  the  most  popular  bully  could  lift  hiimelf 
from  the  ranks  of  the  legion  on  to  the  throne  of  the  Oman. 
Our  rising  issue  is  with  business,  ^f onopoly  is  bosioess  it 
the  end  of  its  journey «/ It  has  got  there.  The  irreprenble 
conflict  is  now  as  distinctly  with  business  as  the  issue  ao 
lately  met  was  with  slavery.  Slavery  went  first  only  becaoie 
it  was  the  cruder  form  of  business. 

Against  the  principles,  and  the  men  embodying  them  tad 
pushing  them  to  extremes — by  which  the  powers  of  goven- 
ment,  given  by  all  for  all,  are  used  as  franchises  for  penonil 
aggrandizement;  by  which,  in  the  same  line,  the  oommoi 
toil  of  all  and  the  common  gifts  of  nature,  lands,  forcm 
mines,  sites,  are  turned  from  service  to  selfishness,  and  are 
made  by  one  and  the  same  stroke  to  give  gluts  to  a  few  and 
impoverishment  to  the  many — we  must  plan  our  campaign 
The  yacht  of  the  millionaire  incorporates  a  million  days'  bUr 
which  might  have  been  given  to  abolishing  the  slums,  acd 
every  day  it  runs  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  men  is  withdraw:: 
from  the  production  of  helpful  things  for  humanity,  and 
each  of  us  is  equally  guilty  who  directs  to  his  own  plea«ar^' 
the  labor  he  should  turn  to  the  wants  of  others.  Our  fanat^ 
of  wealth  reverses  the  rule  that  serving  mankind  is  the  eni 
and  wealth  an  incident,  and  has  made  woalth  the  end  .'ind  :!.'0 
service  an  accident,  until  he  can  finally  justify  crime  itj^lf  :'- 
it  is  a  means  to  the  end — wealth — which  has  come  to  be  the 
supreme  good ;  and  we  follow  him. 

It  is  an  adjudicated  fact  of  the  business  and  social  life  o^ 
America  that  to  receive  the  profits  of  crime  and  chcri^^h  tbf 
agents  who  commit  it  does  not  disqualify  for  fellowship  >' 
the  most  '' solid"  circles — financial,  commercial,  religious. f' 
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•oeial.  It  illnstrates  what  Rnskin  calls  the  '^  morbid  ^'  char- 
acter of  modern  business  that  the  history  of  its  most  brilliant 
episodea  must  be  studied  in  the  vestibnles  of  the  penitentiary. 
The  riches  of  the  combinations  are  the  winnings  of  a  policy 
which,  we  have  seen,  has  certain  constant  featnresy/l^roperty 
to  the  extent  of  uncounted  millions  has  been  changed  from 
the  poaseeaion  of  the  many  who  owned  it  to  the  few  who 
hold  it : 

1.  Without  the  knowledge  of  the  real  owners. 

2.  Without  their  consent. 

8.  With  no  compensation  to  them  for  the  value  takea 

4.  By  falsehood,  often  underoath. 

6.  In  violation  of  the  lawy^ 

Our  civilization  is  buildid  on  competition,  and  competi- 
tioD  evolves  itself  crime — to  so  acute  an  infatuation  has  the 
lunacy  of  self-interest  carried  our  dominant  opinion.  We  are 
hurried  far  beyond  the  point  of  not  listening  to  the  new  con- 
•dence  which,  pioneering  in  moral  exploration,  declares  that 
oondoct  we  think  right  because  called  '^  trade  "  is  really  lying, 
fllealing,  murder.  ^^  The  definite  result,''  Buskin  preaches,  ^^  of 
all  our  modem  haste  to  be  rich  is  assuredly  and  constantly  the 
mnider  of  a  certaia  number  of  persons  by  our  hands  every 
jear."  To  be  unawakened  by  this  new  voice  is  bad  enough, 
bot  we  shut  our  ears  even  against  the  old  conscience. 

We  cannot  deal  with  this  unless  we  cleanse  our  hearts  of  all 
diaordering  rage.  ''  The  rarer  action  is  in  virtue  rather  than 
in  vengeance."  Our  tyrants  are  our  ideab  incarnating  them- 
aelvea  in  men  born  to  command.  What  these  men  are  we 
have  made  thetn.  All  governments  are  representative  gov- 
ernments; none  of  them  more  so  than  our  government  of 
induBtry.  We  go  hopelessly  astray  if  we  seek  the  solution  of 
car  problema  in  the  belief  that  our  business  rulers  are  worse 
men  4n  kind  than  ourselves.  Worse  in  degree ;  yes.  It  is  a 
face  to  the  bad,  and  the  winners  are  the  worst.  A  system  in 
which  the  prizes  go  to  meanness  invariably  marches  with  the 
mtenest  nien  at  the  head.  But  if  any  could  be  meaner  than 
the  meaneat  it  would  be  they  who  run  and  fail  and  rail. 

;  38 
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Evety  idea  finds  its  eepeci&II;  eusoeptible  8oii)b.  Then 
men  are  our  most  SQEceptibte  aonlfi  to  the  idea  of  iDdividul 
eetf  -  interest  They  have  believed  implicitly  what  we  ban 
taught,  and  have  been  the  most  faithfal  in  trying  to  make  the 
talent  given  them  grow  into  ten  talents.  They  rise  aQperior 
to  onr  half-hearted  social  corrections :  pablicity,  prime  com- 
petition, all  devices  of  market-opposition,  private  litigation, 
public  investigation,  legislation,  and  criminal  proaecation — alL 
Their  power  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  will 
be  greater  to  -  morrow.  The  public  does  not  witiihold  iu 
favor,  bat  deals  with  them,  protects  them,  refnaee  to  treU 
their  crimes  as  it  treats  those  of  the  poor,  and  admits  them  to 
the  highest  places.  The  predominant  mood  is  the  mora  or 
less  concealed  regret  of  the  oitizens  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  conceive  and  execute  the  same  Incky  stroke  or  some 
other  as  profitable.  The  conclnsion  is  irresistible  that  men 
so  given  the  lead  are  the  representatives  of  the  real  "  spirit 
of  the  age,"  and  that  the  protestants  against  them  are  not 
representative  of  onr  times — are  at  the  best  bat  intimaton  of 
times  which  may  be. 

Two  social  eneigiee  have  been  in  conflict,  and  the  energy  of 

!   reform  has  bo  far  proved   the  weaker.  l^£  have  chartered 

the  self-interest  of  the  individual  as  the  rig&tfnl  sovereign  of 

.  I  conduct  ;.*we  have  taught  that  the  scramble  for  profit  is  the 

I  best  method  of  administering  the  riches  of  earth  and  the  ei- 

1  change  of  services.    Only  those  cau  attack  this  system  vbo 

I  attack  its  central  principle,  that  strength  gives  the  strong  in 

the  market  the  right  to  destroy  his  neighbor.    Only  as  we 

have  denied  that  right  to  the  strong  elsewhere  have  we  made 

ourselves  as  civilized  as  we  are.    And  wo  cannot  make  i 

change  as  long  as  onr  songs,  customs,  catchwords,  and  public 

opinions  tell  all  to  do  the  same  thing  if  they  can.     Societj, 

in  each  person  of  its  multitudes,  must  recognize  that  the  same 

principles  of  the  interest  of  all  being  the  rule  of  all,  of  the 

strong  serving  the  weak,  of  the  first  being  the  last — "I  am 

among  you  as  one  that  serves"  —  which  have  given  ns  the 

home  where  the  votk^eal  \a  t\ift  OTve  surest  of  his  rights  and  of 
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the  fullest  servioe  of  the  strongest^  and  have  giveu  us  the  re- 
pablic  in  which  all  join  their  labor  that  the  poorest  may  be 
fed,  the  weakest  defended,  and  all  educated  and  prospered, 
most  be  applied  where  men  associate  in  common  toil  as 
wherever  they  associate.  Not  until  then  can  the  forces  be 
reversed  which  generate  those  obnoxious  persons — our  fittest. 
Our  system,  so  fair  in  its  theory  and  so  fertile  in  its  happi- 
neee  and  prosperity  in  its  first  century,  is  now,  following  the 
&te  of  systems,  becoming  artificial,  technical,  corrupt ;  and,  as 
always  happens  in  human  institutions,  after  noon,  power  is 
stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few.  Believing  wealth  to  be 
good,  ^e  people  believed  the  wealthy  to  be  good.  But,  again 
in  history,  power  has  intoxicated  and  hardened  its  possessors, 
and  Pharaohs  are  bred  in  counting-rooms  as  they  were  in  pal- 
aces. Their  furniture  must  be  banished  to  the  world-garret, 
where  lie  the  out-worn  trappings  of  the  guilds  and  slavery  and 
other  old  lumber  of  human  institutions. 


r 


CHAPTER  XXXV 
AND  THB  HEW 

Wb  have  given  the  prize  of  power  to  the  strong,  the 
ning,  the  arithmetical,  and  we  must  expect  nothing  elie  bat 
that  they  will  nse  it  cunningly  and  arithmetically.  For  whil 
else  can  they  sappose  we  gave  it  to  them  t  K  the  power 
really  flows  from  the  people,  and  should  be  used  for  them ;  if 
its  best  administration  can  be  got,  as  in  government,  only  bj 
the  participation  in  it  of  men  of  all  views  and  interesta;  if  ia 
the  collision  of  all  these,  as  in  democracy,  the  better  poliej  ■ 
progressively  preponderant ;  if  this  is  a  policy  which,  wid 
whatever  defects,  is  better  than  that  which  can  be  evolved  bj 
narrower  or  more  selfish  or  less  multitudinous  influences  of 
persons  or  classes,  then  this  power  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
people.  "  The  mere  conflict  of  private  interests  will  never 
produce  a  well-ordered  commoDwealth  of  labor,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the  Encydopcdia 
Britanniea.  The  failure  of  monarchy  and  feudalism  and  the 
visibly  impendipg  failure  of  our  business  system  all  reveal  i 
law  of  Dature../The  harmony  of  things  insists  that  that  whick 
is  the  source  of  power,  wealth,  and  delight  shall  also  be  the 
ruler  of  it.  /That  which  is  must  also  seem.  It  is  the  people 
from  whom  come  the  forces  with  which  kings  and  millioo- 
aires  ride  the  world,  and  until  the  people  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  seat  of  sovereignty,  these  psendo  owners — mere 
claimants  and  usurpers — will,  by  the  very  falsity  and  iniqoitf 
of  their  position,  be  pushed  into  deceit,  tyranny,  and  croeltj, 
ending  in  downfall. 

Thousands  of  years'  experience  has  proved  that  govern 
ment  must  begin  where  it  ends  —  with  the  people ;  that  tfct 
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general  welfare  demandB  that  they  who  exercise  the  powers 
and  they  apon  whom  these  are  exercised  must  be  the  same, 
and  that  higher  political  ideals  can  be  realized  only  through 
higher  political  forms.  Myriads  of  experiments  to  get  the 
Bnbetanoe  of  liberty  out  of  the  forms  of  tyranny,  to  believe  in 
princes,  to  trust  good  men  to  do  good  as  kings,  have  taught 
the  inexorable  truth  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  form  and 
subetance  must  move  together,  and  are  as  inextricably  inter- 
dependent as  are,  within  our  experience,  what  we  call  matter 
and  spirit.  Identical  is  the  lesson  we  are  learning  with  regard 
to  industrial  power  and  property.  We  are  calling  upon  their 
owners,  as  mankin4  called  upon  kings  in  their  day,  to  be  good 
and  kind,  wise  and  sweet,  and  we  are  calling  in  vain.  We  are 
asking  them  not  to  be  what  we  have  made  them  to  be.  We 
put  power  into  their  hands  and  ask  them  not  to  use  it  as 
power.  If  this  power  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  the  people 
betrayed  it  when  they  made  private  estates  out  of  it  for  indi- 
yidnals.  If  the  suirit  of  power  is  to  change,  institutions  must  L 
dmnge  as  much.^Liberty  recast  the  old  forms  of  government"  |  ^ 
into  the  Republic,  and  it  must  remould  our  institutions  ofv ' 
wealth  into  the  Oommonwealth.  / 

lestion  is  not  whether  monopoly  is  to  continue.  Tlie 
ran  sets  every  night  OD  fl  gnfltfiP  majonty  against  it.  We  are 
&oe  to  face  with  the  practical  issue  :/i8  it  to  go  through  ruin  ^ 
w  reform  I^Oan  we  forestall  ruin  by  reform  ?  If  we  wait  to 
be  forced  by  events  we  shall  be  astounded  to  find  how  much 
more  radical  they  are  than  our  Utopias.  Louis  XVI.  waited 
until  1793,  and  gave  his  head  and  all  his  investitures  to  the 
people  who  in  1789  asked  only  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  speak 
their  mind.  Unless  we  reform  of  our  own  free  wilU  nature 
will  reform  us  by  force,  as  nature  does.  Our  evil  courses  have 
already  gone  too  far  in  producing  misery,  plagues,  hatreds, 
national  enervation.  Already  the  leader  is  unable  to  lead, 
and  has  begun  to  drive  with  judges  armed  with  bayonets  and 
Galling  guns.  History  is  the  serial  obituary  of  the  men  who 
thought  they  could  drive  men. 

Beform  is  the  science  and  conscience  with  which  m%.wkv\^ 
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in  its  manhood  oyercomes  temptations  and  eecapes  eom^ 
quences  bj  killing  the  germs.  Buin  is  already  hard  at  work 
among  as.  Oar  libraries  are  fall  of  the  official  inqairiet  aod 
scientific  interpretations  which  show  how  our  maater-iiiotifs 
is  working  decay  in  all  onr  parts.  The  family  crombles  into 
a  competition  between  the  father  and  the  children  wbom  he 
breeds  to  take  his  place  in  the  factory,  to  anfit  themaelTes  to 
be  fathers  in  their  tarqr  A  thoroagh,  stalwart  reeimplificatioii, 
.  )^.  a  life  governed  by  simple  needs  and  loves,  is  the  impenlife 
want  of  the  wor1d.^[t  will  be  accomplished  :  either  self-coo- 
scioos  volition  do£  it,  or  the  slow  wreck  and  decay  of  soper 
flnous  and  anwholesome  men  and  matters.  The  latter  is  the 
method  of  brates  and  brate  civilizations.  The  other  is  the 
method  of  man,  so  far  as  he  is  divine.  Has  not  man,  who 
has  in  personal  reform  risen  above  the  brnte  method,  eome 
to  the  height  at  which  he  can  achieve  social  reform  in  masM 
and  by  nations  ?  We  mast  learn ;  we  can  learn  by  reaaoo. 
Why  wait  for  the  craeler  teacher! 

We  have  a  people  like  which  none  has  ever  existed  before. 
We  have  millions  capable  of  conscioos  co-operation.  The 
time  mn^t  come  in  social  evolution  when  the  people  can  or 
ganize  the  free-will  to  choose  salvation  which  the  individni! 
lias  been  cultivating  for  1900  years,  and  can  adopt  a  policy 
more  dignified  and  more  effective  than  leaving  themselves  U> 
be  kicked  along  the  path  of  reform  by  the  recoil  of  their  own 
vices.  We  must  bring  the  size  of  our  morality  up  to  the  sire 
of  onr  cities,  corporations,  and  combinations,  or  these  will  be 
brought  down  to  fit  our  half-grown  virtue.  / 

I  Industry  and  monopoly  cannot  live  togethei^  Oar  mod- 
ern perfection  of  exchange  and  division  of  labor  cannot  Ik: 
without  equal  perfection  of  morals  and  sympathy.  Everr 
one  iB  living  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  else  in  a  way  entireW 
peculiar  to  our  times.  Nothing  is  any  longer  made  by  a  man: 
parts  of  things  are  made  by  parts  of  men,  and  become  wbolei 
by  the  luck  of  a  good-humor  which  so  far  keeps  men  from  fly. 
ing  asunder.  It  takes  a  whole  company  to  make  a  match.  A 
hundred  men  will  easily  produce  a  hundred  million  matcb«i 
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but  not  one  of  them  could  make  one  match.  No  farm  gets 
its  plongh  from  the  cross-roads  blacksmith,  and  no  one  in  the 
ehilled-steel  factory  knows  the  whole  of  the  plongh.  The 
life  of  Boston  hangs  on  a  procession  of  reciprocities  which 
nmst  move,  as  steadily  and  sweetly  as  the  roll  of  the  planets, 
between  its  bakeries,  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Bed  River.  Never  was  there  a  social  machinery  so 
delicate.  Only  on  terms  of  love  and  justice  can  men  endure 
contact  so  close. 

The  break -down  of  all  other  civilizations  has  been  a  slow 
decay.  It  took  the  Northerners  hundreds  of  years  to  march 
to  the  Tiber.  They  grew  their  way  through  the  old  society 
as  the  tree  planting  itself  on  a  grave  is  found  to  have  sent  its 
roots  along  every  fibre  and  muscle  of  the  dead.  Our  world  is 
not  the  simple  thing  theirs  was,  of  little  groups  sufficient  to 
themselves,  if  need  be.  New  York  would  b^n  to  die  to- 
morrow if  it  were  not  for  Illinois  and  Dakota.  We  cannot 
afford  a  revulsion  in  the  hearts  by  whose  union  locomotives 
ran,  mills  grind,  factories  make.  Practical  men  are  specu- 
lating to-day  on  the  possibility  that  our  civilization  may  some 
afternoon  be  flashed  away  by  the  tick  of  a  telegraph.  All 
these  co-operations  can  be  scattered  by  a  word  of  hate  too 
many,  and  we  left,  with  no  one  who  knows  how  to  make  a 
plough  or  a  match,  a  civilization  cut  off  as  by  the  Boman 
curse  from  food  and  fire.  Less  sensitive  civilizations  than 
onrs  have  burst  apart. 

^Liberty  and  monopoly  cannot  live  together./^What  chance 
have  we  against  the  persistent  coming  and  the  easy  coalescence 
of  the  confederated  cliques,  which  aspire  to  say  of  all  business, 
'^This  belongs  to  us,"  and  whose  members,  though  moving 
among  ns  as  brothers,  are  using  against  us,  through  the  cor- 
porate forms  we  have  given  them,  powers  of  invisibility,  of 
entail  and  accumulation,  unprecedented  because  impersonal 
and  immortal,  and,  most  peculiar  of  all,  power  to  act  as  per- 
sons, as  in  the  commission  of  crimes,  with  exemption  from 
punishment  as  persons?  Two  classes  study  and  practise  poli- 
tics  and  government :  place  hunters  and  privilege  hunters.    l5\ 
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a  world  of  relatirities  like  onn  size  of  area  has  a  great  deil  U 
do  with  the  truth  of  principloB.  America  has  grown  to  bi^ 
and  the  tickets  to  he  voted,  and  the  powers  of  goTenmuat, 
and  the  datiee  of  citizens,  and  the  profits  of  pereoDal  oae  d 
public  fonctioDB  have  all  grown  bo  big — that  the  average  citi- 
zen has  broken  down.  No  man  can  half  anderstand  or  half 
operate  the  fulness  of  this  big  citizenship,  except  bj  ginoK 
his  whole  time  to  it.  This  the  place  hnnter  can  do,  and  the 
privil^e  hnnter.  Ooverament,  therefore — nmnicipal,  State, 
national — is  passing  into  the  hands  of  these  two  claeees,  spe- 
cialized for  the  fanctions  of  power  by  their  appetite  for  tlw 
fraits  of  power.  The  power  of  citizenship  is  r^lDqnished  b/ 
those  who  do  not  and  cannot  know  how  to  exerdfle  it  to  tiicM 
who  can  and  do — b;  those  who  hare  a  livelihood  to  make  to 
those  who  make  politics  their  livelihood. 

These  specialifitfl  of  the  ward  club,  the  primary,  the  cun- 
paign,  the  election,  and  office  unite,  by  a  law  as  irresistible  m 
that  of  the  sexes,  with  those  who  want  all  the  goods  of  gov- 
emment — charters,  contracts,  mlings,  permits.  From  thii 
marriage  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  among  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  and  in  some  other  century  than  this,  the  ofi- 
spring  might  be  the  most  formidable,  elusive,  nnrestrained, 
impersonal,  and  cruel  tyranny  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Then 
might  come  a  time  when  the  policeman  and  the  railroad  pns- 
ident  would  equally  show  that  they  cared  nothing  for  tbt 
citizen,  individually  or  collectively,  because  aware  that  they 
and  not  he  were  the  government.  Certainly  sach  an  attempt 
to  comer  "  the  dear  people "  and  the  earth  and  the  fulnoi 
thereof  will  break  down.  It  is  for  os  to  decide  whether  we 
will  let  it  go  on  till  it  breaks  down  of  itself,  dragging  down 
to  die,  as  a  savage  dies  of  his  vice,  the  civilization  it  h» 
gripped  with  its  hundred  hands ;  or  whether,  while  we  are  still 
young,  still  virtuous,  we  will  break  it  down,  self-consciously, 
as  the  civilized  man,  reforming,  crashes  down  the  evil.  If 
we  cannot  find  a  remedy,  all  that  we  love  in  the  word  AJne^ 
ica  must  die.  It  will  be  an  awful  price  to  pay  if  this  it- 
tcitipt  at  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
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people  mnst  perish  from  oS  the  face  of  the  earth  to  prove 
to  mankind  that  political  brotherhood  cannot  sarvive  where 
indofitrial  brotherhood  is  denied.  Bat  the  demonstration  is 
vrorth  even  that. 

Aristotle's  lost  books  of  the  Bepublics  told  the  story  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  attempts  at  free  government,  and  these 
were  bat  some  of  the  many  that  had  to  be  melted  down  in 
the  cracible  of  fate  to  teach  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  what  they 
knew.  Perhaps  we  mast  be  melted  by  the  same  fierce  flames 
bo  be  a  light  to  the  feet  of  those  who  come  after  us.  For  as 
trne  as  that  a  hoase  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and 
that  a  nation  half  slave  and  half  free  cannot  permanently  en- 
dlnie,  is  it  trae  that  a  people  who  are  slaves  to  market-tyrants 
will  sorely  come  to  be  their  slaves  in  all  else,  that  all  liberty 
begins  to  be  lost  when  one  liberty  is  lost,  that  a  people  half 
iemocratic  and  half  platocratic  cannot  permanently  endare.  ^ 

The  secret  of  the  history  we  are  aboat  to  make  is  not  that 
Ae  world  is  poorer  or  worse.  It  is  richer  and  better.  Its 
new  wealth  is  too  great  for  the  old  forms.  The  success  and 
beauties  of  our  old  mutualities  have  made  us  ready  for  new 
mutualities.  The  wonder  of  to-day  is  the  modem  multiplica- 
tion of  products  by  the  union  of  forces ;  the  marvel  of  to- 
oaorrow  will  be  the  greater  product  which  will  follow  when 
^t  which  is  co-operatively  produced  is  co-operatively  en- 
joyed. It  is  the  spectacle  of  its  concentration  in  the  private 
Fortunes  of  our  day  which  reveals  this  wealth  to  its  real 
makers — the  whole  people  —  and  summons  them  to  extend 
^  manners  and  institutions  of  civilization  to  this  new  tribal 
relation. 

Whether  the  great  change  comes  with  peace  or  sword,  freely 
Airough  reform  or  by  nature's  involuntary  forces,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  detail,  a  question  of  convenience— -not  of  the  es- 
lenee  of  the  thing.  The  change  will  come.  With  reform,  it 
may  come  to  us.  If  with  force,  perhaps  not  to  us.  But  it 
prill  come.  The  world  is  too  full  of  amateurs  who  can  play 
;he  golden  rule  as  an  aria  with  variations.  All  the  runs  and 
;rills  and  transpositions  have  been  done  to  death.     AU  thft 
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"  sayinge  "  have  been  said.  The  only  field  for  new  effects  is  in 
epigraiuB  of  practice.  Titillatton  of  our  sympathies  hu  beeome 
a  dlBsipation.  We  Bhed  a  daily  tear  over  the  misery  of  the 
slniDB  as  the  toper  takes  hie  dram,  and  onr  lirer  beoomes  tor 
pid  with  the  floods  of  indignation  and  sentiment  we  hara  giu- 
zled  without  conrerting  them  into  their  co-efficieotB  of  actioD. 

"  Begenerate  the  individual  *'  is  a  half-truth ;  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  society  which  he  makes  and  which  makes  him 
is  the  other  half.  Man  alone  cannot  be  a  Christian.  Insti- 
tutions  are  applied  beliefs.  The  lore  of  liberty  became  lib- 
erty in  America  by  clothing  itself  in  the  complicated  gronp 
of  strDctnree  known  ae  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
IjOts  is  a  half-truth,  and  kiBBiog  is  a  good  deal  less  than  half 
of  that.  We  need  not  kiss  all  our  fellow-men,  but  we  must 
do  for  them  all  we  ask  them  to  do  for  ns — nothing  less  than 
the  fullest  performance  of  every  power.  To  love  onr  neigh- 
bor is  to  submit  to  the  discipline  and  arrangement  which  make 
his  life  reach  its  best,  and  so  do  we  beet  love  ourselves. 

History  has  taught  us  nothing  if  not  that  men  can  con- 
tinue to  associate  only  by  the  laws  of  association.  The  golden 
rule  is  the  first  and  last  of  these,  hnt  the  first  and  last  of 
the  golden  rule  is  that  it  can  be  operated  only  through  Uvs, 
habits,  forms,  and  institutions.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  are,  however  imperfectly,  the  translation 
into  the  language  of  politics  of  doing  as  you  wonld  be  done 
by — the  essence  of  equal  rights  and  government  by  consent, 
To  ask  individuals  to-day  to  lead  by  their  single  sacrifices  the 
life  of  the  brother  in  the  world  of  business  is  as  if  the  Amer- 
ican colonist  had  been  ashed  to  lead  by  his  individnal  enter- 
prise the  life  of  the  citizen  of  a  republic.  That  was  made 
possible  to  him  only  by  union  with  others.  The  bnsineu 
world  is  fnll  of  men  who  yearn  to  abandon  its  methods  and 
live  the  love  they  feel ;  but  to  attempt  to  do  so  by  themselves 
wonld  be  martyrdom,  and  that  is  "caviare  to  the  general." 
"  We  admire  martyrdom,"  Mazzini,  the  martyr,  said,  "  but  we 
do  not  recommend  it."  The  change  most  be  social,  and  it* 
martyrdoTDB  have  already  begun. 


PmCE  OF  UNION   (^     /I/   /  0  /t/   3^^ 

^j^T||A  HAW  flAJIf -interest  will  remain  anenforced  in  biiBJiiess 
until  we  invent  the  forms  by  which  the  vast  multitudes  who 
nave  oeen  gathered  together  in  modem  production  can  or- 
lize  themselves  into  a  people  there  as  in  gnvftrnmAtiT  -.^ 
[othing  but  tills  institutionalization  will  save  them  from  bd^ 
ing  scattered  away  from  each  other  again,  and  it  can  be 
achieved  only  by  such  averaging  and  concessions  and  co-oper- 
ations as  are  the  price  of  all  union.  These  will  be  gains,  not 
losses.  Soldiers  become  partners  in  invincibility  by  the  disci- 
pline which  adopts  an  average  rate  of  march  instead  of  com- 
pelling all  to  keep  step  with  the  fastest  and  stay  with  the 
strongest  Moralists  tell  men  to  love  each  other  and  the 
right  How,  by  doing  what  things,  by  leaving  what  undone, 
ahall  men  love  each  other?  What  have  the  ethicals  to  say 
upon  the  morality  of  putting  public  highways  in  private 
hands,  and  of  allowing  these  private  hands  to  make  a  private 
and  privileged  use  of  them !  If  bad,  will  a  mere  '^  change  of 
heart,"  uninstitutionalized,  change  them? 

New  freedoms  cannot  be  operated  through  the  old  forms 
of  slavery.  The  ideals  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  and 
Adams  could  not  breathe  under  kingly  rule.  Idle  to  say  they 
might.  Under  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  things  their  change  has  all  through  history  always 
been  dual.  Change^  of  heart  is  no  more  redemption  than 
hunger  is  dinner.^^^jrfi  "^"'^^^  ^»j^  ^^"^fyi  b^?i  justice  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  world/but  for  these  we  must  also 
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▼e  the  forms  which  win  nt  ihem.  These  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent  from  those  tiirough  which  ihe^tercourse  of  man  with 
man  in  the  exchange  of  services  now  moves  to  such  ungra- 
cious ends.  Forms  of  Asiatic  and  American  government,  of 
early  institutions  and  to-day's,  are  not  more  different.  The 
cardinal  virtues  cannot  be  established  and  kept  at  work  in 
trade  and  on  the  highways  with  the  old  apparatus.  In  order 
that  the  spirit  that  gave  rebates  may  go  to  stay,  the  rebate 
itBgl£jQanst-gQ._  If  the  private  use  of  private  oO^eis^ip  of 
highways  is  to  go,  the  private  ownership  must  go^ There 
must  be  no  private  use  of  public  power  or  public  property. 
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These  are  created  by  the  common  Bacrificee  of  all,  aud  cu 
be  rightfully  need  ooly  for  the  common  good  of  all — fnHn 
all,  by  all,  for  all.  All  the  granta  and  franchisee  that  have 
been  given  to  private  handa  for  private  profit  are  void  in 
morab  and  void  in  that  higher  law  which  sets  the  copy  lot 
the  la^;ard  pens  of  legialatnree  and  jndgee.  "No  private  oh 
of  public  powers"  is  bnt  a  threshold  tmth.    The  anivetae, 

'^  says  Emerson,  is  the  property  of  every  creature  in  it. 

No  home  so  low  it  may  not  hope  that  ont  of  its  fledgling! 
one  may  grow  the  hooked  claw  that  will  make  him  a  million- 
aire. To  any  adventurer  of  spirit  and  prowess  in  the  Italy  of 
the  Renaissance  might  come  the  possibility  of  batcbering  w 
poisoning  his  way  to  a  castle  or  a  throne.  Such  prizes  of 
power  made  the  peninsula  a  menagerie  of  tyrants,  morderera, 
voluptnaries,  and  mnltitudes  of  misery.  We  got  republicin 
(I  liberty  by  agreeing  each  with  the^ther  never  to  seek  to  be- 

,'/l  come  kiDge  or  lords  or  dukes. ^We  can  get  ioduetnal  and 

'/  I  economic  liberty  only  by  a  like  covenant  never  to  let  onr- 

/  I  selves  or  any  one  else  be  .millionaireSj^ 

There  can  be  no  public  proBperuy  without  public  virtue, 
'  and  no  public  virtue  without  private  virtue.  But  private  can- 
not become  public  except  by  organization.  Our  attempt£  at 
control,  regulation,  are  but  the  agitations  of  the  Gracchi,  eri- 
dencing  the  wrong,  bnt  not  rising  to  the  cnre.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  some  genius  of  good  who  will  generalize  into  one  bodj 
of  doctrine  our  partial  truths  of  reform,  and  will  help  us  live 
the  generalization.  Never  was  mankind,  across  all  lines  of 
race,  creed,  and  institutions,  more  nearly  one  in  discontent  and 
restless  consciousueas  of  new  powers  and  a  new  hope  and 
purpose,  never  more  widely  agitated  by  influences  leading  in 
one  direction,  never  more  nearly  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  question  of  the  day.  Never  before  were  the  means  for 
flashing  one  thought  into  the  minds  of  the  million,  and  flash- 
ing that  thought  into  action,  what  tbey  are  to-day.  The  good 
word  or  good  deed  of  Chicago  in  the  morning  may  be  the  in- 
spiration of  Calcutta  before  nightfall.  The  crusades  were  bat 
an  eddy  in  comparison  with  the  universal  tide  waiting  for  an- 
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other  Peter  the  Hermit  to  lead  us  where  the  Man  who  is  to 
rise  again  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel. 

Our  problem  can  be  read  from  its  good  side  or  its  bad,  and 
must  be  read  from  both,  as:  Business  has  become  a  vice,  and 
defeats  us  and  itself ;  or,  Humanity  quickens  its  step  to  add 
to  its  fellowships  the  new  brotherhood  of  labor.  The  next 
emancipation,  like  all  emancipations,  must  destroy  and  build. 
The  most  constructive  thinker  in  history  said.  Love  one  an- 
other; but  he  also  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple, 
and  denounced  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  has  been  busy 
for  nineteen  hundred  years  pulling  down  tenements  unfit  for 
the  habitation  of  the  soul.  We  see  something  new  and  some- 
thing old.  Old  principles  run  into  mania,  a  wicked  old  world 
bursting  into  suicidal  explosion,  as  Carlyle  said  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  New  loves,  new  capabilities,  new  institutions, 
created  by  the  expansion  of  old  ideals  and  new  opportunities 
of  human  contact.  Our  love  of  those  to  whom  we  have  been 
'^introduced"  is  but  unlocking  a  door  through  which  all  men 
will  pass  into  our  hearts.  What  makes  men  lovable  is  not  the 
accident  of  our  knowing  them.  It  is  that  they  are  men.  Be- 
fore 1776  there  were  thirteen  patriotisms  in  America. 

The  bishops  of  Boswell's  day  had  no  ear  for  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  victims  of  the  slave-trade,  but  there  came  a  new 
sympathy  which  rose  superior  to  their  divine  displeasure  that 
this  commerce  of  Christian  merchants  should  be  attacked. 
We  are  coming  to  sympathize  with  the  animals,  and  Queen 
Victoria  contributes  money  to  a  hospital  for  the  succor  of  de- 
cayed old  gentlemen  and  lady  cats.  By-and-by  royal  hearts 
may  widen  to  include  men  and  women  evicted  in  Ireland,  or 
— worse  fate^not  evicted  from  Whitechapel.  The  spirit  that 
defended  the  slave-trade  now  finds  its  last  ditch  bdiind  the 
text,  The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always.  But  a  new  sympathy 
rises  again,  like  that  which  declared  that  the  poor  should  be 
free  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery,  and  declares  that  the  poor 
shall  be  freed  from  starvation  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  Slave- 
trade,  slavery,  poverty;  the  form  varies,  but  against  them 
all  runs  the  refusal  of  the  human  heart  to  be  made  happy  at 
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the  coat  of  the  misery  of  others,  and  its  mathematical  knowl- 
edge that  its  quotient  of  satisfactions  will  increase  with  the 
snm  of  the  happiness  of  all. 

The  word  of  the  day  is  that  we  are  about  to  civilize  indus- 
try. Mankind  is  qairering  with  its  purpose  to  make  men 
fdlow-citizens,  brothers,  lorers  in  indostiy,  as  it  has  done  with 
them  in  government  and  family,  which  are  also  indnstry.  Ws 
already  have  on  our  shelves  the  sciences — hygienic,  industrial, 
political,  ethical — to  free  the  world  almost  at  a  stroke  from 
war,  accidents,  disease,  poverty,  and  their  flowing  vices  and 
insanities.  The  men  of  these  sciences  are  here  at  call  pray- 
ing for  employment.  The  people,  by  the  books  tbey  read, 
show  themselves  to  be  praying  to  have  them  pot  at  work.  If 
we  who  call  onrselves  civilization  would  for  one  average  span 
devote  to  life-dealing  the  moneys,  armies,  and  genins  we  now 
give  to  death-dealing,  and  would  establish  over  the  weaker 
peoples  a  protectorate  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  would  take  a  long  step  towards  settling  forever 
the  vexed  question  of  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

"Human  nature,"  "monotony," and  "individuality "are  the 
lions  which  the  reformer  is  always  told  will  stop  the  way  to  it 
better  world,  "  Yon  cannot  change  human  nature,"  There  are 
two  human  natures^the  human  nature  of  Christ  and  of  Judas; 
and  Christ  prevails.  There  is  the  human  nature  which  seeb 
anonymity,  secrecy,  the  fruits  of  power  without  its  daties; 
and  there  is  the  hnman  nature  which  rises  against  these  and, 
province  by  province,  is  abolishing  them  from  human  affairs. 
Men  have  always  been  willing  to  die  for  their  faith.  The  bad 
have  died  as  bravely  as  the  good,  Charles  I.  with  as  smooth  a 
front  as  Sir  Harry  Yane.  In  this  readiness  to  die  lies  folded 
every  loyalty  of  life. 

"  You  would  make  the  world  a  dead  level  of  monotony." 
Good  society  does  not  think  it  monotonous  that  all  its  women 
should  at  the  same  time  dust  the  streets  with  long- tailed 
gowns,  or  that  its  men  shonld  meet  every  night  in  funereal 
black  and  identical  cot,  but  it  shrinks  from  the  monotonv  of 
having  all  share  in  reforms  which  wonld  equalize  snrfeit  and 
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•taryation.  ^'  Oood  society  "  is  still  to  come,  and  it  will  find 
aome  better  definition  of  "  monotony  "  than  a  fair  share  for 
all — a  better  definition  of  variety  than  too  much  for  oarselves 
at  the  cost  of  too  little  for  all  others.  Shall  we  choose  the 
monotony  of  sharing  with  every  one  nnder  George  III.  or  Alex- 
ander II.  the  denial  of  all  right  to  participate  in  the  supreme 
power,  or  shall  we  choose  the  monotony  of  sharing  with  every 
fellow-citizen  the  right  to  become  President  ? — the  monotony 
of  being  forbidden  to  enter  all  the  great  livelihoods,  some 
syndicate  blocking  each  way  with  "  This  business  belongs  to 
UB  *'  ?  Or  the  monotony  of  a  democracy,  where  every  laborer 
has  equal  rights  with  all  other  citizens  to  decide  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  common  toil  for  the  common  welfare,  and 
an  equal  right  with  every  other  to  rise  to  be  a  Captain  of  In- 
dustry ?  Such  are  the  alternatives  of  "monotony."  We  have  > 
made  an  historic  choice  in  one ;  now  for  the  other. 

And  "individuality."     "You  are  going  to  destroy  individ-     t 
uality."    We  can  become  individual  only  by  submitting  to  be     i 
bound  to  others.    We  extend  our  freedom  only  by  finding    .! 
new  laws  to  obey.    Life  outside  the  law  is  slavery  on  as  many    / 
sides  as  there  are  disregarded  laws.    The  locomotive  oS  its    | 
tracks  is  not  free.    The  more  relations,  ties,  duties,  the  more 
"  individual."    The  isolated  man  is  the  mere  rudiment  of  an 
individual.    But  he  who  has  become  citizen,  neighbor,  friend, 
brother,  son,  husband,  father,  fellow -member,  in  one,  is  just 
by  so  many  times  individualized.   Men's  expanding  powers  of 
oo-operation  bring  them  to  the  conscious  ability  to  unite  for 
new  benefits;  but  this  extension  of  individuality  is  forbidden 
in  the  name  of  individuality.    There  are  two  individualities : 
that  of  the  dullard,  who  submits  to  take  his  railroad  trans- 
portation, his  light,  his  coal,  his  salt,  his  reaping-machine  at 
BQch  prices  and  of  such  quality  as  arbitrary  power  forces  upon 
him,  and  that  of  the  shrewder  man  who,  by  an  alliance  of  the 
individualities  of  all,  supplies  himself  at  his  own  price. 

Time  carries  us  so  easily  we  do  not  realize  how  fast  we 
move.  This  social  debate  has  gone  far  beyond  the  question 
whether  change  there  must  be.    What  shall  the  change  be  ?  is 
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the  eabjeot  all  the  world  is  discnssiDg.  Exposure  of  abi 
no  longer  excites  more  than  a  laogaid  iuterest.  Bat  ev 
clear  plan  how  things  might  be  rearranged  raises  the  people. 
Before  eveiy  revolution  marches  a  book — the  Cotitrat  &ci.ii, 
Unoie  Tom't  Cabin.  "Every  man  nowadajs,"  sajs  Emeneo, 
**  carries  a  revolution  in  his  vest-pocket"  The  book  wfaid 
sells  more  copies  than  any  other  of  our  day  abroad  and  at  home, 
debated  by  all  down  to  the  boot-blacks  as  they  sit  on  the  cub- 
stones,  is  one  calling  men  to  draw  from  their  sncoese  in  innr| 
iog  each  other  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  the  connge  toj 
move  on  to  insure  each  other  all  the  neoeesaries  of  life,  bid4 
ding  them  abandon  the  self-defeating  anarchy  which  pnts  nil-i 
road-wreckers  at  the  head  of  railroads  and  famine-prodnoen 
at  the  head  of  production,  and  inspiring  them  to  share  the 
common  toil  and  the  fmits  of  the  toil  nnder  the  ideib 
which  make  men  Wasliingtons  and  Lincolns.  Yon  mij 
question  the  importance  of  the  plan  ;  you  cannot  qnestion 
the  importance  of  its  welcome.  It  shows  the  people  gath- 
ering-points for  the  new  coostitntion  they  know  they  miut 
make. 

In  nothing  has  liberty  justified  itself  more  thoronghly  than 
iu  the  resolute  determination  spreading  among  the  Americao 
people  to  add  industrial  to  political  independence.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  world  that  good  has  its  effecu  as  well  as  evil,  and 
that  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  loDg-mn,  the  seed  of  the  good 
will  overgrow  the  eviL  "  Heaven  has  kindly  given  oar  blood 
a  moral  flow.'"  Liberty  breeds  liberties,  slavery  breeds  sU- 
veriee,  but  the  liberties  will  be  the  strongest  stock.  If  the 
political  aud  religious  liberties  which  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try aspired  to  set  ap  had  in  them  the  real  sap  and  fibre  of  a 
better  life  than  the  world  had  yet  known,  it  most  certainly 
follow  that  they  would  qnicken  and  strengthen  the  people  iot 
discovery  and  obedience  in  still  higher  realms.  And  jost  thil 
has  happened.  Xowhere  else  has  the  new  claim  to  tax  with- 
ont  repreeonution  been  so  quickly  detected,  so  intelligently 
•crminieed,  and  si.  bravely  fought.  Nowhere  else  has  thi« 
spTt'aaing  plague  of  selfishness  and  false  doctrine  found  a  peo- 
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pie  whose  average  and  general  life  was  pitched  on  so  high  a 
level  that  they  instantly  took  the  alarm  at  its  claims  over 
their  lives  and  liberties.  It  has  found  a  people  so  disciplined 
by  the  aspiration  and  achievement  of  political  and  religious 
rights  that  they  are  already  possessed  of  a  body  of  doctrine 
eapable,  by  an  easy  eztensiouy  of  refuting  all  the  pretensions 
of  the  new  absolutism.  At  the  very  beginning  of  this  new 
democratic  life  among  the  nations  it  was  understood  that  to 
be  safe  liberty  must  be  complete  on  its  industrial  as  well  as 
on  its  political  and  religious  sides.  This  is  the  American  prin- 
ciple. '^  Give  a  man  power  over  my  subsistence,"  said  Alex« 
ander  Hamilton,  '^and  he  has  power  over  the  whole  of  my 
moral  being."  To  submit  to  such  a  power  gives  only  the 
alternative  of  death  or  degradation,  and  the  high  spirit  of 
America  preferred  then,  as  it  pi*efers  now,  the  rule  of  right, 
which  gives  life. 

The  mania  of  business  has  reached  an  acuter  and  extremer 
development  in  America  than  elsewhere,  because  nowhere 
else  have  bounteous  nature  and  free  institutions  produced 
birthrights  and  pottages  so  well  worth  ^^  swapping."  But  the 
follies  and  wickedness  of  business  have  nowhere  been  so 
sharply  challenged  as  in  free  America.  ^^  Betake  yourself  to 
America,"  said  Carlyle  to  a  friend  beginning  a  literary  career ; 
'^  there  you  can  utter  your  freest  thoughts  in  ways  impossible 
here."  It  is  to  this  stern  wakefulness  of  a  free  people  that 
the  world  owes  it  that  more  light  has  been  thrown  in  America 
than  in  any  other  country  on  the  processes  of  modem  money- 
making.  A  free  press,  organ  of  a  free  people,  has  done  in- 
valuable service.  The  legislatures  have  pushed  investigation 
after  investigation  into  the  ways  in  which  large  masses  of 
the  people  have  been  deprived,  for  the  benefit  of  single  men 
or  groups  of  men,  of  rights  of  subsistence  and  government. 
Through  the  courts  the  free  people  have  pursued  their  depre- 
dators by  civil  and  criminal  process,  by  public  and  private 
prosecutions.  Imperfect  and  corrupt,  these  agencies  of  press, 
courts,  legislatures  have  often  been;  they  have  still  done  a 
work  which  has  either  been  left  undone  altogether  in  other 
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coantrieB,  or  has  been  doiie  with  bat  a,  fractioD  of  oar  tlio- 
onghness. 

It  is  due  to  them  that  there  ezists  in  the  reports  of  legidk- 
tive  inveetigatioDS,  State  and  national,  in  the  proceeding!  of 
laweoits  and  criminal  trials,  in  the  files  of  the  newspaper,  i 
mass  of  information  which  cannot  be  fonod  in  any  other  cod- 
mnnit;  in  the  world.  There  is  in  these  archives  an  accnniBb- 
tion  of  the  raw  material  of  tragedy,  comedy,  romance,  nret 
lings  of  the  vicissitudes  of  haman  life,  and  social  and  penooai 
fate,  which  will  feed  the  fires  of  whole  generations  of  litem; 
men  when  once  the;  awake  to  the  existence  of  these  preciool 
rolls.  In  these  pigeon-holes  are  to  be  foond  keys  of  the  pres- 
ent and  clews  to  the  future.  As  America  has  iJie  newest  ind 
widest  liberty,  it  is  the  stage  where  play  the  newest  and 
widest  forces  of  evil  as  well  as  good.  America  is  at  the  fnul 
of  the  forward  Hue  of  evolution.  It  has  taken  the  lead  in 
developing  competition  to  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  de- 
stroys competition,  and  in  superfining  the  processes  of  ex- 
change of  services  into  those  of  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erty of  others  without  service. 

The  hope  is  that  the  old  economic  system  we  inherited  hu' 
ripened  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  society  and  govent- 
meot  wc  have  created  that  the  dead  matter  it  deposits  can  be 
thrown  off  by  our  vigorous  yonth  and  health.  "  It  is  high 
time  onr  bad  wealth  came  to  an  end,"  says  Emers<Hi.  It  bit 
grown  into  its  monstroas  forms  so  fast  that  the  dullest  eje 
can  separate  it  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slowest  miad 
comprehend  its  mischievonsness.  In  making  themselves  free 
of  arbitrary  and  corrupt  power  in  government  the  Americani 
prepared  themselves  to  be  free  in  all  else,  and  because  fore- 
most in  political  liberty  they  have  the  promise  of  being  tbe 
first  to  realize  industrial  liberty — the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  which 
political  liberty  is  the  seed,  and  without  which  political  libertr 
shrinks  back  into  nothingness. 

"  The  art  of  Italy  will  blossom  over  our  gravee,"  Maziini 
said  when,  with  true  insight,  he  saw  that  the  first  artistic,  Sr^ 
literary  task  before  the  ItnlianR  was  to  make  their  country 
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free.  Art,  literatnre,  cnltare,  religion,  in  America,  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  restrictive  pressure  which  results  from 
the  domination  of  a  selfish,  self-indulgent,  luxurious,  and 
anil -social  power.  This  power,  mastering  the  markets  of 
a  civilization  which  gives  its  main  energies  to  markets, 
passes  without  di£Scnltj  to  the  mastery  of  all  the  other  ac- 
tivities. When  churches,  political  campaigns,  the  expound- 
ing of  the  law,  maintenance  of  schools  and  colleges,  and 
funily  life  itself  all  depend  on  money,  they  must  become 
servile  to  the  money  power.  Song,  picture,  sermon,  decrees 
of  court,  and  the  union  of  hearts  must  pass  constantly  under 
stronger  control  of  those  who  give  their  lives  to  trade  and  en- 
courage everybody  else  to  trade,  confident  that  the  issue  of 
it  all  will  be  that  they  will  hold  as  property,  in  exclusive 
possession,  to  be  doled  out  on  their  own  terms,  the  matter  by 
which  alone  man  can  live,  either  materially  or  spiritually. 

In  America,  where  the  supreme  political  power  and  much 
of  the  government  of  church  and  college  have  been  taken  out 
of  traditional  hands  and  subjected  to  the  changing  determina- 
tions of  popular  will,  it  has  inevitably  resulted  that  the  State, 
church,  and  school  have  passed  under  this  mercantile  aristoc- 
racy to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  other  countries  where 
stifiter  regimes  under  other  and  older  influences  still  stand. 
Our  upper  classes — elected,  as  always,  by  the  equipoise  of 
effort  and  opinion  between  them  and  the  lower  classes — are, 
under  this  commercial  system,  the  men  who  trade  best,  who 
can  control  their  features  and  their  consciences  so  that  they 
can  always  get  more  than  they  give,  who  can  play  with  sup- 
ply and  demand  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  all  their  breth- 
ren are  their  tributaries  for  life.  It  is  the  birthright-buying 
minds  that,  by  the  adoption  of  this  ideal,  we  choose  for  our 
rulers.  The  progressive  races  have  altered  their  ideals  of 
kings  with  the  indescribable  advantage  of  being  ruled  by 
Washingtons  and  Lincolns  and  Gladstones  instead  of  Caligu- 
las  and  Pharaohs.  We  have  now  to  make  a  similar  step  for- 
ward in  another  part  of  life.  The  previous  changes  expressed 
outwardly  an  inner  change  of  heart.    The  reformer  of  to-day 
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is  simply  he  who,  with  quicker  ear,  detecting  that  anotha 
change  of  heart  is  going  on,  goes  before. 

Another  great  change  is  working  in  the  inner  mind  of  min, 
and  will  snrelj  be  followed  by  incorporation  in  institatioDi 
and  morals  and  manners.  The  social  head  and  heart  are  both 
being  persuaded  that  too  many  are  idle — rich  and  poor;  too 
many  are  hurt  in  body  and  sonl — rich  and  poor ;  too  miDy 
children  are  "exposed,"  as  in  the  old  Greek  and  BomiD 
market  •  places ;  too  many  are  starving  within  reach  of  too 
much  fertile  waste ;  too  many  passions  of  envy,  greed,  and 
hate  are  raging  among  rich  and  poor.  There  is  too  mnch  left 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done  along  the  whole  scale  of  life, 
from  the  lowest  physical  to  the  highest  spiritual  need%  from 
better  roads  to  sweeter  music  and  nobler  worship.  It  cannot 
be  long,  historically  speaking,  before  all  this  new  seoae  and 
sentiment  will  issue  in  acts.  All  will  be  as  zealously  pro- 
tected against  the  oppression  of  the  cruel  in  their  daily  labor 
as  now  against  oppression  from  invader  or  rioter,  and  will  be 
as  warmly  cheered  in  liberty  to  grow  to  their  fullest  capabili- 
ties as  laborers — i.e.y  users  of  matter  for  the  purpose  of  the 
spirit — as  they  are  now  welcomed  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen 
and  the  worshipper.  Infinite  is  the  fountain  of  our  right& 
We  can  have  all  the  rights  we  will  create.  All  the  rights  we 
will  give  we  can  have.  The  American  people  will  save  the 
liberties  they  have  inherited  by  winning  new  ones  to  be- 
queath. 

With  this  will  come  fruits  of  new  faculty  almost  beyond 
calculation.  A  new  liberty  will  put  an  end  to  pauperism  and 
millionairism  and  the  crimes  and  death-rate  bom  of  both 
wretchednesses,  just  as  the  liberty  of  politics  and  religion  pat 
an  end  to  martyrs  and  tyrants.  The  new  liberty  is  identical 
in  principle  and  purpose  with  the  other ;  it  is  made  inevitable 
by  them.  Those  who  love  the  liberties  already  won  most 
open  the  door  to  the  new,  unless  they  wish  to  see  them  all 
take  flight  together.  There  can  be  no  single  liberty.  Liber- 
ties go  in  clusters  like  the  Pleiades. 

We  must  either  regulate,  or  own,  or  destroy,  perishing  by 
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the  sword  we  take^The  poBsibility  of  regulation  is  a  dream. 
As  long  as  this  Control  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  this 
wealth  remain  private, with  individuals,  it  is  they  who  will 
r^alate,  not  we.^The  policy  of  regulation,  disguise  it  as  we 
may,  is  but  moving  to  a  compromise  and  equilibrium  within 
the  evil  all  complain  of.  It  is  to  accept  the  principle  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  and  apply 
constitutional  checks  to  it.  The  unprogressive  nations  palter 
in  this  method  with  monarchy.  But  the  wits  of  America  are 
equal  to  seeing  that  as  with  kingship  and  slavery  so  with 
poverty — the  weeding  must  be  done  at  the  roots.  JSir  Henry 
Snmner  Maine  says  mankind  moves  from  status  to  contract ; 
from  society  ruled  by  inherited  customs  to  one  ruled  by  agree- 
ment, varied  according  to  circumstances.  Jfresent  experience 
8ngg€»ts  the  addition  that  the  movement,  like  all  in  nature,  is 
pendulous,  and  that  mankind  moves  progressively  from  status 
to  contract,  and  from  this  stage  of  contract  .to  another  status. 
We  march  and  rest  and  march  again.  If  our  society  is  set- 
tling down  to  an  interval  of  inertia,  perhaps  ages  long,  we 
mnst  before  night  comes  establish  all  in  as  much  equality  and 
comfort  as  possible. 

The  aspirations  are  not  new.  We  have  had  them  since 
Plato.  The  knowledge  of  means  for  realizing  them  is  not 
new.  We  have  had  it  since  Aristotle,  and  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization is  but  the  record  of  the  progressive  embodiment  of 
the  ideals  in  institutions  for  the  life  together — sexual,  social, 
spiritual.  What  is  new  in  our  moment  is  that  mankind's  ac- 
cumulating forces  are  preparing  for  another  step  forward  in 
this  long  processional  realization  of  its  best  possible.  Noth- 
ing BO  narrow  as  the  mere  govemmentalizing  of  the  means 
and  processes  of  production.  It  is  only  the  morally  nerveless 
who  ask  government  to  do  that  which  they  will  not  rise  to 
do.  The  conversion  which  is  now  working  itself  out  within 
us,  and  perhaps  is  more  nearly  born  than  we  suspect  (^^  We 
shall  not  live  to  see  slavery  abolished,''  said  Emerson,  in 
1859)  is  making  itself  felt  on  all  sides  of  our  life.  In  man- 
ners,  in  literature,  in  marriage,  in  church,  in  all,  we  see  at 
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work  the  saving  ferment  which  is  to  make  all  things  mv 
by  bringing  them  nearer  to  the  old  ideak.  George  Sand 
was  revolt^  by  the  servile  accent  of  the  phrase  of  kr 
day,  ^'  Madame  est  servie."  Society  has  grown  to  the  better 
fellowship  her  finer  ear  fonnd  wanting  in  these  words,  aad 
is  now  told  it  is  dinner,  not  madame  or  monaieor,  that  m 
served. 

We  are  to  have,  of  course,  great  political  changes.  We  are 
to  apply  the  co-operative  methods  of  the  post-oflSce  and  ths 
public  school  to  many  other  common  toils,  to  all  toils  in  whick 
private  sovereignty  has  become  through  monopoly  a  despot- 
ism over  the  public,  and  to  all  in  which  the  association  of  the 
people  and  the  organization  of  processes  have  been  so  far  de> 
veloped  that  the  profit  -  hunting  Captain  of  Indnstry  may  be 
replaced  by  the  public-serving  Captain  of  Indnstry.  Bot  «e 
are  to  have  much  more.  We  are  to  have  a  private  life  of  a 
new  beauty,  of  which  these  are  to  be  merely  the  mechanical  ei- 
hibitions  on  the  side  of  politics.  We  are  to  move  among  each 
other,  able,  by  the  methodical  and  agreed  adherence  of  alL  to 
do  what  the  words  of  Lamennais  mean,  instead  of  being  ahk 
as  now,  in  most  things,  to  afford  only  an  indulgence  in  fee!:-;' 
them.     We  are  to  be  commoners,  travellers  to  Altruria. 

We  are  to  become  fathers,  mothers,  for  the  spirit  r»f  :!rf 
father  and  mother  is  not  in  us  while  we  can  say  of  any  (i>i 
it  is  not  ours,  and  leave  it  in  the  grime.  We  are  to  become 
men,  women,  for  to  all  about  reinforcing  us  we  pliall  inwit 
full  growth  and  thus  insure  it  to  ourselves.  We  are  to  In- 
come gentlemen,  ladies,  for  we  will  not  accept  from  another 
any  service  we  are  not  willing  to  return  in  kind.  We  are  ^ 
become  honest,  giving  when  we  get,  and  getting  with  ti.- 
knowledge  and  consent  of  all.  We  are  to  become  rich,  for  w*. 
shall  share  in  the  wealth  now  latent  in  idle  men  and  idle  \xdlL 
and  in  the  fertility  of  work  done  by  those  who  have  ceAiiei  J- 
withstand  but  stand  with  each  other.  As  we  walk  our  j»irb 
we  already  see  that  hy  saying  **  thine ''  to  every  iieighUir  ^ 
say  "  mine  "  of  palaces,  gardens,  art,  science,  far  beyond  ii; 
possible  to  selfishness,  even  the  selfishness  of  kings.    We 
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become  patriots,  for  the  heart  will  know  why  it  thrills  to  the 
flag.  Those  folds  wave  the  salute  of  a  greater  love  than  that 
of  the  man  who  will  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.  There 
floats  the  banner  of  the  love  of  millions,  who,  thongh  they 
do  not  know  yon  and  have  never  seen  yon,  will  die  for  yon 
and  are  living  for  yon,  doing  in  a  thonsand  services  unto  yon 
as  yon  would  be  done  by.  And  the  little  patriotism,  which 
is  the  love  of  the  humanity  fenced  within  our  frontier  will 
widen  into  the  reciprocal  service  of  all  men.  Generals  were, 
merehants  are,  brothers  will  be,  humanity's  representative 
men. 

There  is  to  be  a  people  in  industry,  as  in  government.  The 
same  rising  genius  of  democracy  which  discovered  that  man- 
kind did  not  co-operate  in  the  State  to  provide  a  few  with 
palaces  and  king's-evil,  is  disclosing  that  men  do  not  co-oper- 
ate in  trade  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  mobilize  the  labor 
of  all  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  that  the  only  true  guidance 
eomes  from  those  who  are  led,  and  the  only  valid  titles  from 
those  who  create.  Yery  wide  must  be  the  emancipation  of 
this  new  self-interest.  If  we  free  America  we  shall  still  be 
not  free,  for  the  financial,  commercial,  possessory  powers  of 
modem  industrial  life  are  organized  internationally.  If  we 
rose  to  the  full  execution  of  the  first,  simplest,  and  most 
pressing  need  of  our  times  and  put  an  end  to  all  private  use 
of  public  powers,  we  should  still  be  confronted  by  monopo- 
lies existing  simply  as  private  property,  as  in  coal-mines,  oil 
lands. 

It  is  not  a  verbal  accident  that  science  is  the  substance  of 
the  word  conscience.  We  must  know  the  right  before  we 
can  do  the  right.  When  it  comes  to  know  the  facts  the 
hnman  heart  can  no  more  endure  monopoly  than  American 
slavery  or  Roman  empire.  The  first  step  to  a  remedy  is  that 
the  people  care.  If  they  know,  they  will  care.  To  help  them 
to  know  and  care ;  to  stimulate  new  hatred  of  evil,  new  love 
of  the  good,  new  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  power,  and,  by 
enlarging  its  science,  to  quicken  the  old  into  a  new  conscience, 
ibis  compilation  of  fact  lias  been  made.    Democracy  is  not  a 
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LL  LIST  OF  TRADE  COlfBINATIONS,  OR  TRUSTS,  ACHISYED  OR 
rEMPTED,  AND  OF  THE  COMMODITIES  COVERED  BT  THEM  > 

-LIGHT,  HIAT,  A»D  POWIB  IL— 0HIMICAL8 

for  houfle  heating.  Acids :    acetic,  citric,  mariatic,  nitric^ 

mtkera,    Great  Britain,  United  aulphurio,  American,   1889;   ozaliOi 

Great  Britain,  1882. 

itbracite,  bituminous.  Alkali  Union,  England,  1888. 

Alkaloids,  United  States. 

:  carbon  points,  1886;  candles,  Alum,  sectional,  1889. 

electric  goods,  national,  1887 ;  Ammonia,  1889. 

ig,  Uuited  Sutes,  Great  Briuin,  Bismuth  salts.  United  SUtes. 

light-fixtures,  national,  1889.  Bleaching-powder,  England,  1888. 

iiminating  and  fuel,  local,  sec-  Boracic  acid.  United  States. 

,  national;    fixtures,  national;  Borax:   United  States;  Great  Britain, 

1875;  natural  1888. 

stoTes,  1894.  Chemical  Union,  England,  1890. 

rs  of  steam-boilers.  Chloroform,  United  States, 

dr  heaters,  1892.  Drug   manufacturers:    United  Stitai; 

imaces,  1889.  Canada,  1884. 

e,  1874.  Iodine,  England,  1890. 

;  wood,  Boston,  1891.  Iodoform,  United  Sutes,  1880. 

:  United  Sutes ;  Great  Britain  ;  Lime,  acetate  of,  1891. 

a;  Sweden;  international,  1894.  Mercurials:    as  calomel,  oomAwt  sub- 

i.  limate,  etc.  United  States, 

m  and  its  products,  1874.  Nitrates,  Chili,  1884. 

s,  steam  and  hot- water.  West-  Paris-green,  1889. 

B91.  Potash:  bichromate  of.  Great  Britain; 

lineral  oil,  1888.  bichloride  of.  United  States ;  chlorate, 

id  hot-water  master  fitters,  na-  prussiate.  Great  Britain,  1888. 

1889.  Quinine,  international,  1898. 

Rochelle  salts,  United  Sutee. 

ards,  ^c,  national,  1890.  Saltpetre, 

ad  ranges,  1872.  Santonine,  United  States, 

apor,  national,  1884.  Soda,  bichromate,  United  States ;  caiw 

*Seepage4. 
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bonite,  Muatic,  En^ud,  IBM ,   nS- 

tnta  of,  OhUl  ud  EdgUnd,  IBM.  ^     ^ 

SoliAaT,  lUl;.  AknboL 

UltninwiiN :  tTaiMd  BtatM  i  Oenuiij,  AzH  tnd  uv-imIm. 

169a  BddnK  iMtber,  nblw. 

TltrM,  ISSS.  BluikMi  (pr«M),  AnMriou  ftpwih 
m'  Mt  and  J*ck«*  Awoctoliafc 

m.— uiua  BobWM,  ipiMli,  and    shatdM,   UN. 

Alnmbiniii,  natioDiI,  1888.  for  eoUoo,  wo(dl«B,  silk,  aid  hm 

Bubed  wiiA  18S1.  mUli. 

Bam:    moUmuO,    18B4(    nriM    and  Bolta,  ISSt, 

■bae^  ihaet  Qeraun  lilnr,  copper  Boiea,  woodan,  looa^  t88S;  Woias 


■Uvar  win,  keKNMi»4^  bamar*  and  Biidga-boiUm:  BaMant,  ISSC;  Jaf*, 

lamp  (rtminingt,  and  bndaed  braia  Kebraaka,  EaaMa,  Hiaaoari,  ISN. 

tabiDg.  Batcbeia'  akawan  aad  nppliaa,  W«»- 

Gqipar:  cold,  bolt,  rollad,  (beet,  1888:  «ii,  1S89. 

cm,  Lake  Superior,    1819;    lotenia,  OaTpetTUBi,Xaat«rB,lesv. 

tiooal,  IBB) ;  balh-taba,  boUera,  liiik^  Gaah-r^atva,  utknal,  ISftO, 

and  genera]  ware,  1691 ;  win.  Cellulcdd,     Iftboid,    ^looita,    WailOT. 

Iron:    fonndcrsi   galvanbed,   Ditioiuil,  1890. 

1870;     malleible,    national,     IBBS;  Cb^sa,  national,  1S8S. 

manotaclurers,  nermaiiy,  1881 ;  nuta,  Color  trait,  Orcat  Britain,  1BB9. 

1684;   ore,  Germany,  1684,  Atlantic  Cordage:    rope,   twine.   United  StUti, 

coail,  18B6,  Michigan,    I88S,  South-  167B;  England,  I89S. 

em,  1864,  Northwestern,  168T,  Uke  Corka. 

Superior,  1893;  pig,  EaMern,  Sooth-  Cotton  dock,  naUooal,  1891. 

am,    1888,    national,    1689;    pipea,  Cotton-aeed  nl,  nati)»al,  18S4. 

■team  and  gaa,  1684 ;  wrought  iron.  Creels,  for  doth  and  voolWn  nill^  ■•- 

18BT;     sheet,    enunelled,  Germany,  tional,  1898. 

189S;     structural,    national,    1B8I ;  Damasks,  Penniijirania,  ISSt. 

tubea,    1884  ;    wire  -  cloth,   national,  Emeij  wheda,  national. 

1883;  Russian,  1893.  Felting. 

Lead:  pig,  pipe;  sheet-lead,  1688;  wUte^  Rbre,  indnrated,  paila,  bowla,  nwaaw. 

uatianBl,  1864.  water -oookn,  Utata,  etc,  MlkMl, 

Hica,  national,  1687.  1868. 

Nickel  niea,  1B7E. 

QuicksilTer,  Califoinia.  Flre.brick,  1876. 

SUrer  and  lead  smell«ra.  Fish-oil,  menhaden.  New  Bn^aad,  16U. 

Steel:  armor-plate, Beaaemer  beaui  (in  Forge  oompaniea,  nalional,  1869. 

eiiitence  nearly  thirty  jtkvi),  cast-  Glass  bottlea :  beer,  United  Statea,  1864 : 

ings,    1894 ;    galvaniied ;    rails   (see  green  glass,  English  bottle  — — ■'^■*- 

tralBo    and    trarel) ;     rods.    United  ureia,  1689. 

States  and  Oennany,  188B;  tvUing-  Glass;  flint, Weatem,1891;  eTawn,e7& 

mills.  der,  unpolished;  plate,  rrencb,I88*; 

Tin;  JtAbers;Ainerican,natlona],  1668;  German,  1687;   intematioaal,  1890; 

English,  1889.  window,  161S;  sad 

Qns.  tenutional,  1IB4. 
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itte,  UnderwrHen,  1894.  Sewer  pipe,  1876. 

Sewing-miehinee,  1886. 
troha.  Sewing-machine  supplies,  New  York  and 

-e  fnannfactarere,  1884.  New  England,  1888. 

inters.  Spirits. 

:  belting,  national ;  board,  na-  Straw  braid. 

,    1891;    hides,  Northwestern,  Straw-board,  1887. 

moroooo,  Eastern,  1886;  patent,  Tacks,  1875. 

lal,  1888 ;  sole,  1898 ;  Tanners*  Talc  mills,  New  Tork,  1898. 

iation,     1882;     Oak    Harness  Tar,  national,  1886. 

er  Tanners,  national,  1890.  Teasel,  national,  1892. 

ills,  Eastern,  Western,  1892.  Textile    manufactorers,    PennsjlTaaiai' 

oil:    local,    1877;    national,        1886— embracing  dress  goods,  gfaig- 

dealers,  Canada,  1892.  hams,    upholstery   goods,    woollens, 

international,  1887.  J^^^  chintses,  worsteds,  damasks, 

ricating,  1874 ;  for  caring  leath-  Tools,  edge,  American  Axe  and  Edged 
enbaden ;  safety  burning  oil  lor       Tool  Company,  national,  1890. 

i.  Turpentine,  Southern,  1892. 

ezican,  1890.  Type  founders,  national,  1888. 

local,  sectional,  national ;  bags.  Washers,  1884. 

n  and  Western,   1887;    book  Watch-cases,  1886. 

newspaper;     boxes,    national,  Well  tools,  for  oil,  gas,  and  artesian 

card-board,  1890 ;  flonr  sacks,  wells,  1889. 

straw ;    tissue,  1892 ;   wrap-  Wood,  excelsior,  shaTings  for  packing, 
Western,  1878,  Eastern,  1881 ;        national,  1889. 

g,      national,     1884.      Paper-  Wooden- ware,  1888  or  earlier, 

s'   trust  in  Great  Britain  to  Wood-working  machines,  1891. 

the  operation  of  the  Alkali  Wool  felt 

1889;  Papermakers*  Felt  and  Wrenches,  1876. 
t  Association,  national;    rags, 
•n,  1888 ;  wood-pulp.  Western,  v.— raimo  ahd  nuTit 

New  York,  Canada,  Eastern, 

JM  lUHUif  /lonf,  ana  Wagoiti 

itional,  1887  or  earlier.  Bicycles,  United  Stotes,  1898.    Board  of 
»rpenters*.  Trade  formed  to  regulate  prices, 

national,  1871.  Bicycle  tires. 

belting,  1876 ;   electric  web  Bridge-builders,  1886. 

;  (for  shoes),  national,  1898 ;  Buggy  pails,  fibre  trust,  national,  1888. 

ners,  1887 ;  hose,  1876 ;  import-  Carriage  builders,  national,  1884. 

ational,  1882 ;  manufacturers.  Carriage  hardware,  1884. 

al,  1882;  Brazil  producers,  1890;  Harness    dealers,    manufaoturers,    na- 
s  and  stencils,  national,  1898.  tional,  1886. 

er,  emery  and  emery  cloth,  flint.  Liverymen's  Associations,  local,  1884. 

;, ruby, sand  cloth,national,  1 887.  Pa?ing :  asphalt,  1 886 ;  brick.  Western, 
^nal,  1890.  1892 ;  pitch,  national,  1887. 

Road-making  machines,  Western,  1890. 

machhie,  1887 ;  wood,  national,  Saddlery  Association,  national,  1891. 

atfonaL  Saddle-trees,  Indiana,  Missouri,  1891 

ishers'  Union,  England,  1889.  Wagons,  load,  1886. 


MO 

WUpt,  Miloul»  18ML 

BtJlMl,  BavaM»  1881. 
OHMMotti,  18M. 


/,//'/ 


lMEfki»  K«v  Tofk  and  Bm^ja. 
UlM  €tRi6n»  Bril  pool,  IMIL 
Ukt  Dock  TraH. 
MmIm  iaimMt^  ItSt. 


I8M.  J 

SlaialMMtt:  in  tiMOfaMtaMliMiilliir 
OiliiiMtfadf^l884;for«u«ifliM8         [MMlppI    filkiT; 
iloi«  tiM  HvdMi  BIm,  1891. 


1890.  MdMb  wtMmti,  ItML 

GuweptiBC>»  •^  ■■^'^■^  ^<^-  IMi:  Banqlfwli,  lfli| 

0Mi.fMi8)iiaiidaitati  iwnriKtM^  188B; 

Kleniton,  graia,  looftl,  Wfltteni  1887.  ^  ■wwiiHoii,  1888. 

Kxprett  compantot.  ]     ot 

LooomotiyM:    luUtaal,           :    1  ]     rtar,  nattaal,  1881. 

flues,  1875 ;  iiret,  natioDEi,  alliig:   felt;  iroB;   pHA,  Ti 

Bailroad :  pooli,  freight  and  paaaenger,  national,  1887. 

seotiona],  national ;  Eastern  Railroad  Sanitary  polterj. 

ABSodatJon,  of  800  railroads,  to  flglit  Saali,  dooct,  and  blinds, 

patents.  Sewer  pipes,  national,  1884. 

Steel  sleepers,  1886;   steel  rails,  na-  Stone:  brown   stone.   Lake 

tional  1890,   New  York,   1884;  ewt-ilM 

Street  railways,  looal,  seotionaL  qoarry  owners,  Wsemn,  1881;  hm^ 

stone ;  granite,  national,  1891 ;  Vm^ 

Ti.— BViLDWO  •^^M^  nhblt,  and  flac  IDfaNis,  1891; 

marble,  Western  dealera,  1888.  T» 

Aibestoe,  for  paints,  roofing,  steam-pipe  mont  marble  qnanie^  1( 

and  boiler  coTerings,  1891.  stoae.  New  York,  1881. 

Beams  and  channels,  iron  and  steel,  na-  Stmotnral  steal 

tional,  1875.  Stoooo,  1888. 

Blinds:  Northwestern,  1885;  national,  Yamiah  dealen, national.  It 

1888.  Wall-paper:  nalioaal,  1879; 

Brass,   gas,   plumbing,   steam,    water  Uonal,  1889. 

goods,  1884. 

Brick:  local,  sectional,  1884;  Chicago,  til— f aim  Am 

New  York,  New  Jersej,  Washington  Igricultnral  iropleBMi  a» 

daiate) ;  pressed  biiok,  1890.  dealen,  1891. 
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a,  HaiTMter  TVQSt,  1888. 
^  1884. 

anrefltera,  nattonal,  1892. 
bagging,  1888. 
preesea,  local,  1892. 
tile,  Indiana,  1894. 
g,  barbed  wire,  national,  1881. 
Eers :  1888 ;  guano ;  menhaden  oil, 
England,  1885 ;  phosphate.  South 
aina,  1887;  Canada,  1890;  Flor- 
1891. 

national,  1890. 

w  manufacturers,  national,  1890. 
iting-machines,  national,  1888. 
^etses,  national,  1889. 
>o1b.  Western  and  Northwestern, 
k 

national,  1890. 
brushes,  prison-made,  1889. 
rain  bags,  national,  1888. 
B,  national,  1888. 
fibre  trust,  national,  1888. 
^reen. 

IS,  Northwestern,  1884. 
national,  1890. 
«,  1888. 

•makers,  national,  1884. 
B,  national,  1890. 
manufacturers,  national,  1891. 
dng  •  machines,    national,    1890, 
I. 
binding,  1887. 

BS. 

BCBOOL,  UBtABT,  AHD    OOUmmrO- 
BOOM 

books,  1888. 

pes,  1888. 

encils,  1878. 

raphic  printers,  national,  1892. 

(paper-covered  'libraries  "),1890. 

•books,  national,  1884. 

-f  ami  tore,  national,  1892. 

and  slate-pencils,  national,  1887. 

iption  -  books,    local,    sectional, 

L 

ounders,  national,  1888. 

rriters.   « 

g-paper,  national,  1884. 


IZ. — **  TBI  SHOT  BIAKD  ROUHO  THE 


WORLD 


t> 


Ammunition,  1888. 

Arms,  1888. 

Cartridges,  national,  1888. 

Dynamite,  Oermanj. 

Fireworks,  national,  1890. 

Gunpowder,  national,  1875. 

Guns,  1888. 

Shot-tower  oompaniea,  national,  1878. 

X — fOR  THB  FIR80N 

Barbers,  National  Tonsorial  Parlor  Com- 
pany, organized  to  establish  barber- 
shops in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  SUtes,  1890. 

Buttons. 

Calico,  England,  1891. 

Clothes-lMrushes,  prison-made,  1889. 

Coat  and  cloak  manufacturers:  New 
Tork,  1888 ;  Chicago,  1898. 

Collars  and  cuffs.  New  Tork,  1890. 

Cotton:  England,  1890;  Fall  Biver; 
Southern  mills,  1881 ;  thread  (spool- 
coUon),  1888. 

Diamonds :  mines  in  South  Africa ;  deal- 
ers in  Europe,  1889. 

Dress^oods,  PennsylTania,  1885. 

Furs. 

Ginghams,  Pennsylvania,  1886. 

Gloves,  New  York. 

Hats :  fur,  1885 ;  woollen,  national. 

Knit  goods :  New  Tork,  1884 ;  Western, 
1889. 

Jewellers,  national. 

Laundries:  Chicago;  Chinese  Laundry 
Union,  New  Tork  City,  1889;  St 
Louis,  1898. 

Pocket-knives,  national,  1892. 

Ribbons,  national,  1892. 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  natioiial,  1882. 

Seal-skin,  national,  1892. 

Shirts :  Troy,  New  Tork  City,  189a 

Shoe:  manufacturers,  national,  1887; 
retailers.  New  England,  1885,  na- 
tional, 1886. 

Silk :  manufacturers,  international. 
France ,  England,    Italy,    Qernumy, 


IB8S;  Mwing,   tiBtiiMwI,    188T;  rib-  UpliolMny  good*,  teiiils  tnutluwlla 

ban,  18M.  «n,  Feu^lTHik,  tSSS.                  \t. 

Trunk*,  natioul,  ISIS.  Wlndov-abtdM,  1888.                        1^ 
Ombrallu,  EMtecn,  1B*1. 

Watch:  muinfaetaran,maluHUidJ«w-  T^XiuAm 

«ll«rs,  utkul,  ISBS ;  Nfttkua  A*-  Bolkn. 

todatian    of  Jobben    of  Ijnariaui  BottlM. 

Wibdiea  ud  Oum,  1686.  Bimnni,  1SB>. 

WooIUm:  maaataotorert,  1881;   vor-  Bniiliai,  aambbltig,  prison-uxde.  lUu 

■Ml,  jama,  PMrnajlTania,  1886.  Obopping-bowl^  wm«den.«ire,  imiiMl,! 
1884.                                                   ' 

XL— awncnro  aid  DUtonra  Cmikttj,  natioDBl,  188L 

Baw,  Uidtad  StaM  Brewen'  iModa-  rrait-Jaia,  1891. 

thNi,lS61.  ni— .—  laa* 


r-B— .    "e*  Tork    Otj,    188>;    HoIlMr-waN^  p. ,  .„_ 

rTuaa,18>l.  K««fan,Bbn(nMt,Batknal,UN. 

KetUea,  priaoiHiiad^  1888. 


[dpea,  New  Jenay,  1891. 


1881. 


18*0. 


Tobaooo  and  dgara,  looal,  aaotioaat,  n^  Pana  and  pota,  [H»Tn  iaa4a.  188IL 

tiooal,  I88S ;  dgvettea,  IBM.  Potato-ataibera,  wood«n-ware,  iiilliil. 

Waters,  miuaral,  national,  188S.  1S84. 

WbUkeT    and    "doni«atio"  —  or    aiti-  PotUrr,  jelknT-ware,  natioaal,  IMI; 

Adal — brandy,  nun,   gin,    and    oor-  Sinks,  copper, 

diala  made  in  imitaUon  of  the  gen-  Slamped-wan^  national,  I88L 

nine.  ^n-wara :  national,  18SS ;  Eoglkh.  IU9. 

Wlnv^grairan,  OaUfornla,  IB89.  Water-oooleta,  flltMB,  piila,  fibca  m« 
national,  I S88. 
^  Water-pail*,     voodtB-waie,     mi  ill. 


Wooden-wan,  "*^'""-',  1884 


<hndlea,ooal,  fnnuwea,  gaa,  oil,  matoh- 

ea,  rangeo,   atorea,  eto.  (aee  Ugfat, 

Heat,  and  Power). 
Oarpeta:   Eaiteni,  1886 ;  Browela,  tn. 
'     grain,  18S8. 
Aain:  eane,     1889;    maoafaotonrf, 

Waatam,  1880 ;  leata,  perforated,  na- 

tlonal,  1888. 
FamiUre:    national,    I88Bj    Chicago 

manufacturer*,  1886;  retailer*,  New 

England,  1868 ;  natknial,  18BI, 
Hair^lotli,  Bhode  Island,  189S. 
OU-doth,  Uble  and  atair,  OH-oloth  A*- 

■ooiation,  1887. 
Pall*,  fibre  tniet,  national,  18BB. 
Soap,  nationa],  lB9a 
Dpholaterer*'  felt. 


ClotlM-pitta,  Hew  ToA,  1888. 
Clothe*  wringer*. 
Soap,  nalioaal,  18>a 
Soda,  188*. 

Starch :  Weatnn,  1888;  natioBal,  1IW 
Waibboanl*,  Naw  Tork,  1888. 
Waab-tnba,  wooden-ware,  natkMal,  1884, 
WaaUng-maohinea,  Tittfmial.  1891. 
Water>tnba,  fibre  tnut,  natiMial,  IW 
Zinc,  (beet,  lS»a 


Batter-dlshea,  1886. 
China,  England,  1888. 
Glaa*  Uble-warv,  1889. 
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tre. 

ited  ware. 

re,  Bational,  1892. 

tlery,  nationiil,  1881. 

•cloth,  national,  1888. 

xtension-Ubles,  national,  1898. 

ParloT 

eta,  farnitore,  upholstery,  etc., 
der  '*|In  General,*'  aboTe. 
unbrequin,  wool  felt,  1888. 
9oks  and  inatnimenta,  Boston, 
Tork,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  1892. 
local,  sectional,  1889. 
mme  manufacturers, 
jrniture,  Western  Association, 

ocal,  sectional,  1889 ;  national, 

Ters,  wool  felt,  1888. 
Barnes,  1890. 
istem,  1885. 
rers,  wool  felt,  1888. 
is,  Eastern,  1885. 

Baih-room 

s  (see  "Copper"). 

ware,  1889. 

Florida,  New  Tork,  1892. 

Bedrocm 

,  PennsylTania,  1886. 

glass:  French  silvered  plate- 

1888 ;  German,  national,  1887 ; 

itional,  1890. 

eds,  national,  1890. 

lattress:   Northwestern,  1885; 

al,  1890. 

n. — "  OUR  DAILY  BaEAO  ** 

t>iscuit,    crackers,    local,    sec- 
national. 
9cal,  1889. 
x»l,  national,  1884. 
;oods :  Western,  1885 ;  national, 
California  canned  fruit,  1891. 
1  Tinegar,  national,  1882. 
Tew  York,  1888. 
U,  Western,  1894. 


Gotton-seed  oil. 

Dairy  Association,  national,  1898. 

Eggs,  local,  in  United  States  and  Canada. 

Fish ;  England,  1749  and  before ;  New 
Tork  and  New  England,  1892 ;  salm- 
on, Alaska,  1891;  salmon  canners 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  1898 ;  sardines, 
Eastern,  1885;  international,  1890; 
sardine  canneries,  Canada,  1898. 

Flour :  United  SUtes,  National  Milleft* 
Association,  1888;  winter  wheal 
mills,  national,  1888;  spring  wheal 
mills  of  the  United  States ;  millers  of 
northeast  EngUnd,  1889;  rye  floor, 
local,  1891 ;  flour-mills  of  Utah  and 
Colorado,  1892. 

Food  Manufacturers*  Association,  United 
States,  1891. 

Fruit:  bananas.  Southern,  1888;  Oali- 
fomia  fruit-growers,  1892;  cranber- 
ries. Gape  Cod,  1888 ;  EngUnd,  1884 ; 
Florida,  1889;  foreign  fruit,  New 
Tork,  1884 ;  Fruit-trade  Assodatioii, 
New  York,  1882;  fruit-growers  of 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  againsi 
commission  •  merchants,  1887;  prs- 
serres  and  jellies.  Western,  1888; 
American  Preserrers*  Company,  1889 ; 
prunes,  California ;  strawberry-grow- 
ers, Wisconsin,  1892;  watermeloiis, 
Indiana,  South  Carolina,  1889. 

Grape>growers,  northern  Ohio,  1894. 

Grocers:  wholesale,  retail;  local,  sss- 
tional,  national 

Honey,  local,  1888. 

Ice:  k>cal,  sectional,  1888;  artifldil, 
Southern,  1889. 

Lard-refiners,  Eastern,  1887. 

Meat  and  cattie:  beef,  mutton,  pork; 
Butchers*  National  ProteotiTe  As* 
sedation;  Chicago  packers;  Inter- 
mountain  Stock  •  growers*  Associa- 
tion, Utah,  1898 ;  International  Cattle 
Range  Association ;  Live-stock  Asso- 
ciation, 1887;  Northwest  Texas  Live- 
stock Association,  1878;  Western 
Kansas  Stock  •  growers'  Association, 
1888 ;  Wyoming  Stock  -  growers*  As- 
sociation, 1874. 


144  AtrMiauz 

Wlk:  loo«],Mctionkl,18«tiCMid«BMd  O^mHm,  Hew  York,  I B88. 

milk,  New  Tork,  IlUnmi,  ISSl.  Uf*  {Mnruoe,  188S,  bbUoiuI.  IMl. 

OimiMkl,lSSB;  C4iw(U,l&aT.  FUaitnMUdiiM,D>tiotul.l»Si. 

OUve-olL  Peppan^t,  hwal,  lUf . 

Ojitan,  local,  ISsa  Qainiiw,  I8SS. 

PtMuli,  IBU.  TomlMtanw,  loaal,  BMoU;n,  Chln|gh 

FUIm,  iwtlaul,  ie«l.  ISSL 

ProduM:    Fivduoe    OoouniMkn-BHC-  Tu^iaa. 

dwnH,  ti^   Urge   oIIIm— North,  

Botitli,Bu^Wwt,lBU;WM^18Sa.  XT.— ■wnrtiuaora 

Baidu,  Oilifonila,  1S»1.  AthlrtSo  dsba,  18M,  ta  r«dace  dtufa 

Btowiiillo,  Soottiem,  18S8,  nad*  by  |iiliii  fi^hl for  eilutitiM. 

8ikt  nA;  InsUdi  Salt  Union,  1SS8 ;  BaM-baU,  natlana),  181e. 

falematlonal.  United  Stataa  and  Clan-  BUUard-tabUi  and  fwnitnre,  IBS4, 

ada,  1S»;  Canada,  ISgi.  BUl-|>aat4n,D^tad8latw, Canada, UH 

Sngar:   Hawaii,  ISTS;  UnHad  BiaMa,  Dime uoMoma,  natknal,  IMS. 

IMT.  a)iMmM,iMtkmal,188Silntar  lawDonla'  Dnlaa,    Luxlan,   bghid, 

national,  1»1.  ISW. 

NAWs-dcalen,   1884 ;  newfptfiei^  Ah 

ziT.— un  AMB  nun  aodatvl  ttrnt,  UnU«d  Fiaa;  m» 

ArtUolal  ttetti,  DnUwi  SlatM,  1889.  >i<H>al>  utionaL 

OMlor^U,  1S8B.  Phatagnpfaera,  natiwuJ:,  1889. 

OBOoa-nnt    oU,    AmeriotQ    importara,  FUrlog-cacda. 

1B8I.  Prinwn,  ihov  and  job,  IBM. 

Ooffiaa,  Nmlioonl  Burial -eaw  Auoda-  Badng  trust,  jocke;  elQb.  IBt4. 

Uon,  1884.  Betailen,    1891.      teall    reun    Kcm- 

Oental  maohloe*  and  lupplita,  Unitad  keepenof  EaoMaCSlrpralMl^alMl 

Ihrvga :  inportera ;  drug^U,  retail,  mc-  &fM,  national,  1894. 

tiaoa],n&ti(M»l,  1883;  wholcM]e,«c«-  Tbaatrical    tnut,    InlcrsUta    AsMt- 

tional,  natloDal,  1884 ;  Canada,  1874 ;  mmt  Oompanj,  Bpringfleld,  HI,  ItH 

nanuraoturcn,  national,  1884.  Warabouaea:  BnnUrB,  inm.  mlinnl. 

*W«.  "«■  1891. 


INDEX 


I  language,  use  of,  819,  486.  Austria,  refineries  of,  consolidated,  489. 

)il  Company,  Samuel  Van  Syckel 

87.  Bad  oil,  405-19. 

,  H.  C,  quoted  on  municipal  mo-  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  railroad  war 

lies,  822.  of  1877,  88 ;  closes  Baltimore  to  inde- 

*ation  of  liquors,  27.  pendent  shippers,    102 ;    withdraws 

of  counsel,  249.  rates,  221 ;  freight  agent  escapes  from 

I  in  industry  and  politics,  20.  Congress,  222. 

W.  v.,  supplemental  report  on  Baltimore  closed  to  independent  ship- 

r-tru8t  bribery,  404.  pers  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railrosd, 

an,  early,  refiners  of  petroleum,  102 ;  sale  of  refineries  at,  421. 

Bank  of  England's  income  compared 

an  Transfer  Company  receifes  with  an  American  millionaire's,  469. 

20  to  86  cents  per  barrel  on  all  Bankers  indemnified  for  withdrawing 

bipped  by  competitors,  99 ;  the  bids  on  Toledo  bonds,  886. 

1  ImproTement  Company  reap-  Bankruptcy  of  oil  refineries  in  1878, 

I  hi,  100;  false  map  of,  before  60;  1879-92,  465-70. 

York  Legisbiture,  101.  Baptiii,  the  NdHonal,  quoted,  841. 

rs,  E.  Benjamin,  on  prices  under  Barrel  shipments  better  for  railroads 

ypoly,  428 ;  on  oil-trust  prices,  than  tanks,  188,  281 ;  destroyed  bj 

I.  raikoads,  18& 

Dous  droulars,  in  war  against  Barrett,  Judge,  defines  monopoly,  8; 

lo,  827.  on  sugar  trust,  8,  4. 

tX  liquors,  27.  Batoum  refuses  Rothschild  permJsiicn 

»n,  Topeka  and  Santa  F4  Rail-  to  lay  pipe  Une,  448. 

H  dL,  William  C.  Bissell  «#.,  Baxter,  Judge,  decision  on  rebates  paid 

oil  combination,  207. 
c  and  Great  Western  Raiboad  Bee^  Omaha  Daily,  iuTSStigatei  oil  in- 
South    Improvement  Company,  spection  of  Nebraska,  414. 
0 ;  war  of  1877, 88.  Beef,  combination  of  packers  of,  88, 
ij '  General,    of    Pennsylfania,  86 ;  price  of,  under  combination,  86. 
kgement     of    tax-case    against  Belgium,  487. 

lard  Oil  Company  by,  170-81;  Bemheimer,    Simon,    testimony  as  to 

nited  States,  on  monopoly,  87 ;  abundance  of  capital  for  eariy  refla- 

t  for  1898,8,6;  cases  against  er8,41.     , 

ugar  trust,  404.  **  Big  Four  "  combinatk)n,  86. 
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Binney,  E.  W.,  quoted,  40. 

Biscuit  Association,  80. 

Bissell,  William  C,  ti.  Atohiion,  To- 
peka  and  Santo  F6  Railroad  €t  al., 
479. 

Black-mail,  ^hen  competition  is,  216. 

Blind-billing,  229;  shippers  benefited 
by,  deny,  2S1. 

Blount,  RepresentotiTO,  on  subsidies  and 
bribery,  894. 

Bolard  k  Dale  M.  NaUonai  Transit 
Company,  165. 

Bonds  not  to  refine,  79,  80. 

Books,  natural -gas  companies  will  not 
show,  868 ;  oil  trust  keeps  none,  469. 

Boston,  South  ImproTement  Ckwipany 
rales  to,  47;  fire  marshal  on  bad 
oil,  411 ;  prices  of  oil  reduced  from 
80  to  8  by  competition,  422. 

Boycott,  of  butchers  by  packers'  com- 
bination, 86 ;  how  working-men  were 
punished  for,  287. 

B(^le,  P.  a,  Ohio  v«.,  824. 

Bread  Union  in  London,  80. 

Bremen,  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 406. 

Bribery  of  jurors,  286 ;  of  Congress  by 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  894. 

British  government  lowers  test  on  oil, 
436. 

Brooklyn,  consolidation  of  street-rail- 
ways, 5. 

Brundred  et  at.  v».  Rice,  289. 

Buffalo,  explosion  in  Matthews*  refin- 
ery, 260  ;  pipe  line  to,  destroyed,  291  ; 
prices  reduced  by  competition,  421. 

Buhl,  Richardson  t;«.,  10. 

B\dUim^  New  York  Daily  Commercial^ 
on  oil-trust  prices,  430  n. ;  on  sugar 
trust,  82,  449. 

Burdick  bill,  PennsylTania  Legislature, 
126. 

Burial  Case,  National  Association,  87. 

Business,  politics  of,  403  ;  "  this  belongs 
to  us,**  482 ;  golden  rule  of,  495  ;  runs 
into  monopoly,  612. 

Butchers,  independent,  refused  oars  by 
Erie  Railroad,  86  ;  National  Protec- 
tive Aitociatiou,  84. 


Batterworth,  BeDjamin,  rfprfiswli  OUs 
beforo  the  United  Blatts  SshIs  Is 
the  Payne  matter,  87e. 

Buyer,  the  only,  rafneee  lo  bay.  III; 
only  one,  in  Ohio,  107. 


CqU,   San 

treaty  with  CUna,  449. 
Campaign    contributioBa    tram 

408. 
Campbell,  a  B.,  avcfti 

Parker,  106. 
Canada  oil  hitereete  attacked  by 

ican  oombinalioD,  12;  retafl  eoil  kd 

era*  sssodattons,  16 ;  GroestP  Gili 

80;  Parliamentarj  debate  ea  Amth 

ican  oil  prioee,  4M ;  P^riiaaeel  n- 

duces   Uriff  in    18M,  4S6; 

minister  faTon  Amerieea  efl 

486. 
Canadian  Copper  Compaftj,  llilgiriw 

among  stockholders,  40t. 
Canal,  independent  ahippere  eMipt  If. 

96 ;  tank^Mats  for,  96 ;  imlliead  ear 

against,  97. 
Cancer,  hospitol  for,  endowed,  181. 
CapiUl,  of  oombinationa,   4 ;  easy  for 

early  refiners  to  get,  4 1  ;  of  oil  cobIi- 

nation,  457. 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  literary  f reedosi  a 

America,  629. 
Cars,  refusal  of,  by  railroads  to  iai^ 

pendent  shippers,  12,  91,  94, 101 
Carter,  J.  J.,  v«.  Producers*  and  Reia 

ers*  Oil  Company,  L'united,  164. 444 
Cassatt,  A.  J.,  testimony  coocenxiBf  n:^ 

road  war  of  1877,  88 ;  on  lover  raid 

to  Sundard  Oil  Company.  94    4T1 

on  refusal  of  cars  and  ratea,  94 .  x 

cheapness  of  oil,  428. 
Cattle  combination,  6,  88 ;   traAe,  n> 

road   preferences  in,  S8;   dccliar  s 

prices  of,  84 ;  shippers  illdrrimiasai^ 

against  by  the  railroada,  86. 
Cattle  Range  Aasociation,  IntcraatMaa 

84. 
Census,  United  Sutes,  on  petrolctua.  t^ 

sugar  trust  refuses  to  answer  ^^ 

tions,  404. 
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Ghaiitj  deoreMes  mider  monopoly,  601  of  anthracite  monopoly,  14 ;  oomblna- 

GbeapnoM  of  oil,  420;  under  the  tmste,  tion  between  American  and  Canadian 

4Sl  n» ;  how  produced,  464-66 ;  analy«  dealera,    16 ;  retail  aisociatlona   of 

•it  of,  600.  dealers,  16;  dealers  terrorised,  16; 

Ghieago    and  Northwestern   Railroad,  miners,  freedom  under  competition, 

chaises  for  oil  and  cattle  compared,  16 ;  miners*  strike  in  PenngylYania 

481.  in  1871,  16 ;  policemen  Ini  Pennsyl- 

Chicago,  number  of  dry-goods  stores  in,  yania,  18. 

in  1894, 488;  Union  Stock  Yards,  se-  GoiBn  combination,  87. 

cieey  ss  to  ownership  of  its  stock,  487.  Coke,  Lord,  on  monopolies,  406. 

China,  commercial  treaty  with,  449.  Collusion  between  oil  trust  and  rail^ 

dmroh  and  wealth,  294.  roads,  148,  482-4. 

ChidnnatI,    New  Orleans,   and    Texas  Colorado,  oil  war  in,  427 ;  prevented  by 

Faoiflc  Bailway,  Ohio  «•.,  220 ;  **  mis.  railroads  from  shipping  its  oil  to  Pa. 

Ukes,**  284.  dfic  States,  427,  481. 

Obeinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimore  Columbus,  Miss.,  war  on  merchants  ol^ 

Bailway,  Ohio  vt.,  220.  800 ;  Ohio,  gas  shut  off,  866. 

Cfatolars,  anonymous,  in  war  against  Combinations,  capital  of,  4. 

Toledo,  827.  Communipaw,  monopoly  of  terminab 

Clamorer  for  dividends,  101.  at,  142. 

Cbrion  County,  PennsylTsnia,  indict-  Competition,  impossible  in  the  meat 

of  members  of  Standard  Oil  and  cattle  business,  86 ;  oil  combina- 


Oompany,  170,  268;  Supreme  Court  tion  likes,  87;  when  it  is  black-mail, 

of  PennsylTania  interferes,  180.  216;  cuts   price,  281,  294;  power 

dark,  Horace  F.,  on  South  Improve-  for  evil,  422. 

ment  Company  contract,  60.  Congress,  investigation  of  South   Im* 

Cteveland,  disadvantages  of,  for  the  oil  provement  Company  suppressed,  46 ; 

68,  464;  starting-point  of  bribing  by  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 


the  founders  of  the  oil  combination.  Company,  894. 

44 ;   South   Improvement   Company  Conspiracy,  adoption  of,  277. 

raiaa  to,  46 ;  pipe  line  to,  66 ;  pioneer  Constitutional  amendments  concerning 

nfiner,  78 ;  crude  oil  carried  to,  free  trusts,  461 ;  convention  of  New  York, 

for  oil  combination,  86.  1894,  461. 

Gkvriand  and  Marietta  Bailroad,  Handy  Contract  to  restrict  refining,  62;    to 

ML,  906-8.  ehut  down  oil  flow,  168 ;  between 

Ckw^dand,  President,  on  sugar  tariff,  dealers  and  the  oil  combination,  426. 

404.  Comers,  4. 

Cliotoo,  De  Witt,  on  petroleum,  88.  Cotton-seed  oil,  rates  on,  282. 

Cbd,  oombination,  capital  of,  4  ;  in  Nova  Court  records  gone  in  Cleveland,  88 ; 

Soolia,  6,  11,  461;  State,  national,  mutilated ,  transcript    for  Congress, 

nad  judicial  investigations,  9 ;  bitumi-  244,  267 ;  records  mutilated  in  Cali- 

wma  lands  bought  by  railroads,  11 ;  fomia,  484. 

anthracite  monopolized  by  railroads,  Coxe  Brothers  k  Company  tw.  the  Lo- 
ll, 14;  freighU  on,  higher  in  1898  high  Valley  Railroad  Company,  19. 

Ilian  in  1879,  18 ;  independent  pro-  Cracker-bakers'  meeting,  80. 

dooers  crushed  by  railroad  dlscrimi- 

aatlons,  18 ;  miners  oppressed  by  coal  Datton,  experience  with  natural  -gaa 

oompades,  16,  17;  price  of ,  advanced  company,  864. 

bj  oombination,  14, 481 1». ;  extortion  Deaths  from  bad  oil,  in  Michigan,  416 ; 
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in  Great  Britain  from  ezplodTeneM 
of  American  oil,  410. 

Delay,  before  Interstate  Ck>mmeroe 
Commiaaion,  147,  149,  160;  in  legal 
procedure  in  New  Tork,  285;  of 
Pennaylfanta  Supreme  Ck>urt  in  act- 
ing on  appeal  of  independents,  447. 

Democratic  party  and  sugar  trust,  404. 

DetectiYes  and  coal -dealers,  16;  nul- 
roads  as,  48 ;  in  Wall  Street,  884. 

Detroit  Ttmet,  on  reduction  of  oil  test, 
416;  Tnhune^  on  reduction  of  oil 
test,  416. 

Dewar,Thoma8  S.,  letter  of  United  States 
Oommissioner  of  Internal  Berenue 
to,  26. 

Discrimination  in  favor  of  oil  combina- 
tion, "  wanton  and  oppressiTe,"  207 ; 
of  888  per  cent.,  217 ;  called  **a  yast 
discrepancy/'  219 ;  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  on,  219;  against  Rice,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on,  227 ; 
charges  of,  sustained  by  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  286 ;  by  naU 
ural  •  gas  company  in  rates  for  gas, 
865 ;  no,  by  German  railroads,  488 ; 
inures  to  the  benefit  of  one  power, 
ful  combination,  478.  (See  Freight 
Rates,  Railroads,  Rebates.) 

Dismantling  of  petroleum  refineries, 
42,  72;  Joshua  Merriirs  refinery, 
188. 

Disorder,  public,  in  oil  regions,  48,  64 ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  1878,  105,  106;  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  466. 

Dividends  of  oil  trust,  246;  of  sugar 
trust,  32,  33,  404. 

Dodd,  S.  C.  T.,  on  "  parent  of  trust 
system,"  8  ;  In  Pennsylvania  Consti- 
tutional  Convention  of  1872,  65  ;  on 
pipe  lines,  117;  on  pipe -line  rates, 
126  ;  on  bonuses  to  railroad  officials, 
486. 

Drake,  E.  L.,  strikes  oil,  40  ;  pensioned, 
462. 

Dressed-bccf  men,  railroad  rates  to,  36. 

Dynamite,  and  the  whiskey  trust,  21  ; 
in  the  "shut-down"  of  1887,  164; 
threats  of,  against  Toledo  City  pipe 


line,  88t ;  oil  Ihftl  if  M 
416. 


ELicmciTT,  9. 

Eleratofs,  oombhiatioii  of  K< 
railroads  with,  ft,  SI  ;  State 
and  operatioD  of,  rnnoinisiiM  kf 
MinneaoU  Legislature,  SI. 

Bmbaifo  on  sales  of  oil,  1871,  86. 

Bmeiy,  Jr.,  Hod.  Lewis,  tealiies  st  li 
""  immediate  shlpBeBt,'*  101. 

Kminent  domain,  nae  off,  bj  laHraBi^ 
87. 

Empire  Traafportatfoii  Oawpoy,  ST. 

Engineers,  Society  of 
protest   against    foraiga 
899. 

England  oil  trade    meels    to 
against  poor  Amorican  oil,  408. 

Equality,  railroad  idea  of,  M. 

Erie  Canal  osed  bj  iniinisadsit 
pers,  96. 

Erie  Railroad,  refoMt  oara  to 
dentbatehera,86;  NewToek 
ure  investigates,  48  ;  and  Soatli  !■• 
provement  Company,  4 A,  80 ;  rrfws 
rates  to  competitor  of  Sooth  Impvot*- 
roent  Company,  62 ;  nulro«d  war  U 
1877,  88;  its  oil-cars  ovocd  bi  ql 
oombinatioo,  92 ;  payroenCs  to  Abk 
ican  Transfer  Company,  99  ;  cootraci 
with  Standard  Oil  Company.  lOS 
renews  broken  promises  of  t^^i^ 
rates,  119;  invites  indepeodcBt  m^ 
finers  to  rebuild,  119;  refuses  b> 
ship  independent  oil  to  aeAboArd,  li*"* 
sends  armed  force  agminst  xndepn 
dent  pipe  line,  161  ;  gives  kad  to  ci 
trustee  pipe  lines,  162  ;  destrovi  p^ 
line  by  force,  291. 

"Evening"  pool  of  cattle  shipper*.  U 

Everest  tl  al.^  People  of  the  Sui«  ^ 
N.  y.  M.,  244. 

Kzaminer^  The,  quoted,  841,  346. 

Expert  testifies  about  pipe-line  pool,  li 
false  maps  of  Ajnerican  Truti^' 
('ompany,  101. 

Explosions,  in  distillery,  21  ;  ^tm 
*' shut  •  down,"    154;    in   Bufale  '^^ 
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finery,  250;  LotibTille»  202;  Roches-  Furnacei,  9. 

ter,  262. 

SiplofiTeneM  of  petrolenm  gases,  282;  Qas,  9;  natunU,  9,  806. 

of  American  oil  compared  with  Scotch  Geologist,  State,  of  Ohio»  takes  sides  in 

and  Russian,  410.  Toledo  contest,  829. 

Sztnulitioii  treaty  between  Russia  and  Germany  changes  oil  tariif,  487 ;  the 

America,  448.  German-American  Oil  Company,  487 ; 

decline  in  prices,  488;  independents 

Falsi  aoooonts,  64.  in,  489. 

Fellows  tioLvs.  Toledo  €i  a/.,  814.  GUdden,  Rev.  Washhigton,  on  oil  trust, 

F&eld  code  of  New  York,  285.  844. 

flies  from  bad  oil,  in  Great  Britain,  Good  society,  627. 

410;  in  Boston,  411 ;  in  Iowa,  418;  Gospel  Cars,  237. 

In  Midiigan,  416;  in  San  Francisco,  GoTemment  and  monopoly,  811. 

416 ;  at  Oil  City  and  TitosYille,  June  GoTcmors,  steam-boiler,  9. 

6,  1892,  417;  in  Bradford  refinery,  Gowen,FranklinB.,  on  war  against  Tide- 

447.  water,  108, 110;  admits  surrender  of 

fish,  82.  Tidewater  Pipe  Line,  112;  serers  con- 

Fkmr,  dearer,  wanted,  80.  nection  with  Tidewater,  114;  speech 

Forbes,  John  M.,  speech  on  free  ships,  before  Pennsyl?aniaLegisUture,  1888, 

898.  115;  on  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl^ 

foster,  Charles,  as  Secretary  of  the  Tsnia,  181 ;  on  yearly  loss  of  railroad 

TVeasnry  fsYors  retention  of  foreign  rerenue  by  rebates,  491. 

captains,  898 ;  issues  license  to  for-  Grand  Trunk  saTcs  independent  oil  re- 
sign engbieers,  899 ;  his  part  in  the  finers,  186. 

war  on  Toledo,  400.  Granger  moTcment,  871. 

f  oetoria,  Ohio,  Sunday  raid  on  the  fiour-  Great  Britain,  Railway  Commission  of 

mill,  848.  1878, 869 ;  goYernment  lowers  test  of 

fbnoon,  Felix,  in  JUvue  det  Deux  IfondtSy  oil,  408. 

89.  Griffin,  C.  P.,  representatiYe  of  Toledo 

Fhuice,  manufactures  coal-oil  in  1845,  in  State  Legislature,  888. 

88 ;  gOYemment  of,  lowers  oil  tariff.  Grocers*  Guild,  Canadian  Parliament  on, 

440;  oil  refiners  of,  make  terms  with  80. 

American  oil  tnist,  441. 

Free  breakfast-table,  82.  Haddock,  John  C,  testimony  of,  18. 

Ifkeii^t  rates  on  coal,  18 ;  discrimina-  Hadley,  A.  T.,  on  British  railroads,  870. 

tkms  iuYestigated  by  Ohio  Legislat-  Hale,  J.  P.,  quoted,  462. 

nre,  44;  8  cents  a  barrel  less  than  Hamilton,  Alexander,  on  power  OYer  sub- 
nothing  on  oil,  88 ;  rates  adYanced  by  sistence,  529. 

pipe  and  rail,  122;  rates  increased  at  Hancock,  Erie  stops  independent  pipe 

instance  of  oil  combination,  182 ;  rate  line,  162. 

88  cents  to  oil  combination,  $1.68  to  Handy  vi.  Cleveland  and  Marietta  Rail- 
competitors,  210;  increased  888  per  road,  206. 

cent  to  one  shipper,  217.    (See  Re-  Harter,  the  Isaac  Harter  Company  vc 

bates,  Discriminations.)  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Natural -gas 

Freii^t-handlers  strike,  296.  Company,  849. 

Froit,  82.  Hatch,  Edward,  quoted,  255,  281. 

Frje,  William  P.,  on  subsidy  to  Interna-  Haul,  long  and  short,  221,  222,  228. 

tiooal  line,  891,  895.  Heaters,  hot-water  and  steam,  9. 
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BeraU,  BoslOD,  on  relationa  of  oU  oom- 

binalion  uxi  SUte  bipedon,  411. 
HennuiD,  Ton,  on  Parii  Eihibitliili  of 

1889,  89. 
Hlgbmj,  ownerabip  of,  ia  ownerebip  of 

■11,13. 
Ban,  OeorgB  F.,  on  oil   trust   in  the 

PnaidMt's  Cftbinet,  401. 
HolkDd,  4ST. 
HopkfDS,  BeprcMDtatlTe,  morw  for  lo- 

veetig&tioD  of  T«ilnMulB  b;  CongKM, 

818. 
Homu)  ntture,  OSS. 

iLUHon  Central  Bulroid,  "ndalkku," 
3S4. 

Immediile  ahipment,  104. 

ImprorenMDt  oompuklM  of  Pemu;)- 
Ttuift,  06. 

Income  of  meoibert  of  oil  IniBt,  409. 

Indepaidad,  the  New  York,  quoted,  MS. 

IndependenU,  nlee  witbdrawn  from, 
b;  PennBjIvuiia  Railroul,  90;  Penn- 
Bjkania  Railroul  refuseB  care  10,  91 ; 
PeDnajWanU  Railroad  increisee  ntee 
to,  91 ;  crushed  b;  oil  combinaUon'e 
use  of  railroad  terminals,  102  ;  prom- 
ised equal  raI«B  again,  119;  invited  to 
rebuild  by  the  railroads,  119;  attacked 
bj  Pennsf  kania  Railroad  after  being 
invilfld  to  rebuild,  120 ;  survive  attack 
bj  railroad  and  oil-trust  pool,  12B;  ap- 
peal to  Interstate  Commission,  1 B88, 
138;  diacrimination  againat,  130; 
freight  rates  to,  increased  at  suggest- 
ion of  oil  combination,  132;  farced  to 
close  tbdr  no  I'ks,  130;  saved  bjQrand 
Trunk  Railroad,  136;  lose  trade  of 
New  England,  IBSS,  136;  forced  to 
•elloil to(!ombinBtion,l40;  prevented 
b;  rul  roads  from  using  tank-cars,  1 40 ; 
enactions  suffered  bv,  at  the  sea-board, 
141 ;  appeal  to  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiasioD  against  delajr,  148 ;  lose 
five  years'  business,  149 ;  get  tank- 
cars  and  terminalH,  IBl  ;  project  pipe 
line  to  the  seaboard  in  1S87,  102  ;  in 
1892,  leo :  pipe  line  stopped  b;  Erie 
cannon   at   Hancock,   162;   eurriTal 


of,  delajs  Bostkn-Atuericui  Sxmm 
of  world's  oil  mukei,  44S;  dal^ri 
PennsTlvMiia  Sapratie  Conn  ia  i* 
ing  on  appeal  of,  447 ;  in  Gttmmj, 
4S«. 

Indlanapcdii  People's  Trust,  saa 

Indiridttalitr,  SVl 

Industrj,  new  law  of,  13. 

Inspection,  State,  used  to  end  oo^cd- 
tlon,  B10,S16. 

Inspectors,  Stale,  also  in  employ  of  Oom 
the;  inspect,  216,411  :  of  oiU  in  !>«• 
York  repreeent  oil  oonibinatiuti  ■ 
Bremen  cougTeM,4O0;  in  Iowa.charp< 
with  allowing  sellen  to  braodotl,4tl; 
sued  In  Iowa  for  damages  for  pasd^ 
bad  wl,  418 ;  in  Kumeeota,  intMi- 
gated  bj  Sute  Senate,  413;  in  IB- 
iu^41t;  In  Nebraska,  4I4-1S. 

Inlematimal  iteanubip  line  subsidiMd, 
38»-400. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  cc 
coal  rates,  18;  Pennsvlvaoia  iDd» 
pendent  coal-mine  operators  appeal 
to,  19;  decision  on  coal  rate*  Urn- 
garded  b;  the  Fenn^jlvania  rail- 
roads, 19;  on  pool  of  oil  combina- 
tion Willi  Tidewater  Hpe  Line,  lit: 
refuses  to  require  pn^duction  of  se- 
cret contract  between  railroad  and 
pipe  line,  134;  bnllied  by  counsel  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  124;  orders 
reduction  of  freight  rate  on  barnb 
in  South,  130 ;  dedsioo  misappljed 
b;  Permsjivania  Hailroad,  131;  in- 
terview with  Pennsjlvaina  Railroad 
officials,  132  ;  correspondence  witk 
president  of  Peansvlvania  railroad, 
133;  orden  discrimination  stopped, 
139 ;  on  monopoly  of  terminal  fodli- 
tiei,  142;  chairman  on  collusive  ra- 
latioDSof  oil  trust  and  railroads,  143; 
witnesses  refuse  to  appear  before, 
140 ;  refrains  from  decition  in  caie 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  146 ;  de- 
cision in  Rice,  Robinson,  and  Wiiher 
op  case,  1890,  147  ;  delay*  for  two 
years  decision  against  Penniylvani* 
Railroad,  147 ;  grants  PennfjlTasIa 
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Bidlroad  rehMrings  for  two  yean,  against  secretarj  of  whiskey  trust, 
148 ;  railroads  disob^  orders  of,  149 ;  22 ;  of  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsy Ivania, 
dedsioii  against  PennsylTania  Bail*  charged  with  violating  the  law,  181 ; 
road,  1 892, 149 ;  brings  independents  fixes  damages  in  Van  Syckel's  case  at  • 
BO  help,  149 ;  proceedings  before,  re-  cents,  196 ;  excludes  eridenoe  against 
faided  by  railroads  as  only  prelimi*  oil  trust  members,  268;  rules  out  eri. 
nary  to  litigation  in  the  courts,  160 ;  denoe  concerning  oil  trust,  278;  or- 
eannot  decide  after  three  years'  hear-  ders  acquittal  of  members  of  oil  trust, 
ingpilSO;  grants  Pennsylvania  Rail-  278;  how  made,  296;  decides  anti- 
road  further  delay,  160;  OeorgeRioe  trust  law  not  applicable  to  sugar 
kU  cases  before,  go  by  default,  161 ;  trust,  404. 

theatre  for  litigation  and  delay,  160 ;  Jurors  bribed  to  petition  for  mercy,  286. 

calls  discrimination  **  a  vast  discrep-  Justice,  delay  of,  149. 
•ncj,"  219;  decides  refusal  to  give 

raiaa  "Ule^**  224 ;  on  discrimina-  Kanawha  salt-wells,  462. 

tkms  against  Rice,  227 ;  on  **  sston-  Karns,  General  8.  D.,  suggests  pipe- 

ishingly  tow"  rates,  282;  on  "mis-  Unes,  41. 

takes**  of  railroads,  284;  sustains  Keystone  refinery,  291 ;  causes  Oil CSty 

charges  of  discrimination,  286 ;  on  disaster,  418. 

cootrol  of  industry  by  the  oil  combi-  King's  horses  and  king's  men,  198. 

nation,  488 ;  on  immense  power  of  Kniglit,  E.  C,  et  aL^  United  States  ••., 

oil  combination,  468 ;  describes  pref-  404» 
•rences  given  to  the  oil  combination, 

478.  IdkimarfoiTt^  true,  497. 

fnterttate  Commerce  law,  only  convic-  Lake   Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 

tioD  under,  19;  disobeyed  by  railroad  Railroad    and   South    Improvement 

managers,  218;  opposed  by  Senator  Company,  48,  60;  contract  with  the 

Payne,  888 ;  Senator  Cullom  on  rail-  oil  combination,  69 ;  Soofield  H  oL 

roads'  excuses  for  violating,  498.  m.,  70 ;  railroad  war  of  1877,  88 ; 

>n,  of  South   Improvement  contracts  to  give  a  tenth  of  all  oil 


Company  by  Congress,  in  1872,  not  frdghts  to  oil  combination,  89 ;  gives 

oootinued,  60 ;  of  railroad  discrimi-  its  oil  traffic  to  competing  pipe  line, 

nations  by  Congress,  suspended,  1 876,  127. 

71 ;  testimony  stolen,  878.  Lamennais  quoted,  607. 

Imwmhn*  JUmem^  of  London,  on  English  Lands,  ownership  changes,  of  coal,  11 ; 

government  jobbery,  460.  of  oil,  484. 

Iowa,  Governor  of,  refuses  to  investigate  Laugh,  the,  267-71 . 

chaiges  of  violation  of  inspection  law.  Law,  Anti-trust,  8,  6,  404 ;  Pennsylva- 

412.  nia  Free   Pipe- Line,  worthless,  67; 

Iron,  railroads  buying  iron  lands,  12 ;  in*  dekys  of,  286 ;  of  oil  inspection,  how 

terests  of  members  of  oil  combina-  changed  in  Nebraska,  416.  (Seelnter- 

tion,  461.  state  Commerce). 

Italy,  44a  Lawson,  J.  D.,  Leading  Cam  Sknpli^ 

181. 

jAonov,  Judge  H.  S.,  sustaUis  Toledo,  Lawsuits,  threats  of,  278,  289 ;  to  crip- 

816.  pie  competition,  290. 

Joy,   Professor,   on   explosiveness   of  Lawyers,  officers  of  the  court,  1 14  ;  re- 

naphtlia,  268.  lations  of,  to  law-breakers,  249 ;  pam- 

Judge,    Federal,    quashes   indictment  phlet  against  Toledo  issued  by,  864. 


Liun,  oU  aad  |H,  li^  flUmtd  on.       danton,  SI ;   ItmaU   ini 


^-^M. 


Lehigb  Tallaj  Etilrokd  Oompuir, 

OonBrodMn  kOo.,  m^  1>  ;  imiln»d 

mr  of  1877, 88. 
Utlb,  JdiD,  rapraHBti  Ohio  baforallM 

nnitod  BMm  Baute  in  the  Ttjut 

iMttw,  Sfa. 
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)84. 


JGhI;  New  Torfc,  «n  ineWM  of  aun- 

bwa  <rf  (dl  tnut,  Wa. 
■ail*,  ilowor  under  uibaldj,  807. 
lUne,  Sr  Hooiy  Somncr,  on  timde^ 

SOT ;  on  oootnct  end  iimm,  68S. 
HMtej,  W.  L.,  In  Bttflalo  eipkirioo  t»aa. 


M  niKd  agkinft 

amtM  emtic,  IS  ; 
.1  tniK,  104,  164, 
buyer,  104. 


ass. 

lUrietta,   Ireight 

Tefinen  at,  200. 
Kuket,  for  oil,  I 

muiipalation  bj 

4S0,  489  ;  onlr  i 
Hatches,  9 ;    combinatioii,  Supi 

Court  of  Hicbigan  od,  10. 
Mather,  People  n.,  277, 
Matthews,  C.  B.,  experiences  of,  248-08. 
Matthewi,  Hon.  Stanle;,  871  on  the  re- 
bales  of  the  ml  combination,  69. 
Maxim  gun,  English  War  Office  oppo- 

BitloD  to,  eilenoed,  460. 
McCleUan,  Gen.   G.   B.,  on   Sooth  Im- 

proremeDt  Gompan;  contract,  SO. 
Meat  oombination,  6 ;  at  Chicago,  3S. 
Medidne,  adulterated  liqnora  for,  27. 
Merrill,  Joihaa,  SS ;   teftinionj  before 

Cwigreet,  188 ;  appeati  to  Railroad 

OommiMion  of  Maasacbneetta,  189 ; 

[doneer  Id  oil,  48S. 
Michlgui    State   Board   of  Health  «a 

firM  and  deaths  from  bad  oil,  416. 
Mileage    paid    to    preferred    ibippers, 

238. 
Hitlera'  national  conTentions,  80. 
Miilkinairea,  abuUtion  of,  812,  624. 

la  Legislature  rccummendi  Stale 


af()Ulw|Melon,41I. 

''lD«takea,''t7nIlnMl*  not  etrm^ 
IW;  alwaja  In   faTor  of  | 
■b^wn,  US,  aS4. 

MoDopcdj,  defbied  b;  Federal  cmh 
S;  Jndga  Bamtt  dafioca,  Sj  difc 
enee  of  drffaiitkNU,  t,  6 ;  deAH<  If 
Vailed  States  AttocBeT.Qeaetil,  tl; 
of  SUndard  <N1  Cottpu;,  I 
Ounit  of  Ohio  on,  70  ;  _ 
the  pnUia  is  the  real  c»pbal  U,  tit; 
miut  eoMRil  all,  MS ;   uid  «Mm. 

Lord  Ooke  on,  408;  K 

ndnwa  on  prie*^udp» 
UHoQ,  418;  State,  adnMMM  kf 
national  eooneniMa  in  GenMa7,48l; 
of  oU  in  Oemany,  AM;  Ohb8» 
preme  Oeort  and  K«w  Totk  Sapt^ 
Court  pntMmnn  Standud  Oil  TtW 
a,  403;  and  Indostrj,  djb;  and  Eb- 
erty.  SIS. 

Monoton;,  B17. 

Monthly  report*  required  by  the  ni 
combination,  63  ;  from  producoa  ii 
"  shnt-down,"  166;  of  oompetiun' 
shipments,  ill. 

Horria, "  Billy,"  iu*entor  of  tha^shp*,' 
468. 

Hunidpa]  eDterprisa  better  aad  cheaps 
than  pnrate,  860. 

HutiiatkNi  of  Dooit  reoorda,  Bl,  144, 
267,  484. 

KinoRAL  Transit  Company,  87;  een- 
troll  pipe-line  busjneaa,  lit,  114: 
owned  by  dl  cotobiDMioB,  IIS: 
president  of  the  oil  eombinatioa  dp 
nies  ooonection  with,  114  ;  Bolard  k 
Dale  w.,  166  i  aecney  aa  to  owntr 
ship  of  ita  Slock,  4S7. 

NatUKi  -  gas  company  owned  by  Stand- 
ard  Oil  Trust,  837. 

Navy,  Secretary  of,  urges  lubetdy,  189; 
and  nickel  appropriation,  402 ;  ida- 
tiODS  to  subsidr,  40!. 

Netherlands,  East  India  ji-Jfilf* 
441. 

Nettlelou,  AssisUiit   Secretary   of  lb 
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U17,  rules  Against  retaining  for- 

aptains,  896. 

igUnd,  trade  in,  lost  by  inde- 

!Dt  refiuers,  186. 

t  News  and  Misussippi   Valley 

)ad,  '*  misUkes/*  284. 

pers  cimtroUed  by  oil  combina- 

160.     (See  Press.) 

•rk  Central  Railroad,  and  Sonth 

)Tement  Company,  48,  49;  re- 
rates  to  competitors  of  South 

>yement  Company,  62;  war  of 
88  ;  contracts  to  give  a  tenth  of 
freights  to  oil  combination,  89 ; 

rs  of,  owned  by  oU  combination, 

layments  to  American  Transfer 

any,  99. 

>rk,  People  of,  v«.  North  River 

'  Refining  Company,  8 ;  refiners 

t  dare  to  build  large  refineries. 
People  of,  vi.  Everest  d  ai., 
legal  procedure,  286;  Railway 

lission  of  1867,  870;  in  danger 

refineries  and  tanks,  419;   Sen- 

»mmittee  on  oil  trust  and  prices, 
Constitution  of  1846  on  rail- 

,  870 ;  Constitutional  Convention 

M,  461 ;  "  Hepburn  "  legislative 

ligation  on  rebates,  476. 

rk  and  New  England  Rulroad, 

istee  president  of,  189. 

Aland  Fire  Insurance  Company 

for  losses  by  bad  oil,  416. 

ippropriation,  402. 

Uver  Sugar  Refining  Company, 

e  of  New  York  vt.,  8. 

»tem   Natural  -  gas   Company, 

laac  Harter  Company  v«.,  849. 
freights   raised   without,    186, 

et,**  president  of  the  oil  trust, 

cotia  coal-mines,  consolidation 
American  syndicate,  6,  12, 461. 

1-fieId,  oil  combination  the  only 
of  oil  in,  107 ;  Supreme  Court  of, 
scriminations,  219 ;  State  of,  v$, 
mati,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas 


Pacific  Railway,  220;  State  of,  m. 
Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Balti- 
more Railway,  220;  vm.  Standard  Oil 
Company,  289,  468 ;  senatorial  elec- 
tion of  1884,  878;  Legislaturo  de. 
mands  investigation  of  the  election  of 
Senator  Payne,  874 ;  Legislature  de- 
feats free  pipe-line  bill,  886 ;  State  of, 
v$.  City  of  Toledo,  814 ;  State  of,  «•. 
P.  0.  Boyle,  824 ;  distress  among  oil 
producers  in  1892,  466;  Legislative 
report  of  1879  on  relations  of  rail- 
roads and  oil  combination,  477. 

Ohio  Oil  Company  w.  Toledo,  Findlay 
and  Springfield  Railway,  806. 

Oil,  Canada,  12;  Canada  produoers  at- 
tacked by  American  combination,  12. 

Oil  City  fire,  June  6,  1892,  417. 

Oil  combination,  parent  of  trust  system, 
8;  founders  of,  44;  and  South  Im- 
provement Company  the  same,  49; 
president  of,  explains  its  origin,  68 ; 
contracts  with  competitors  to  limit 
production,  61,  66;  requires  monthly 
reports,  62;  insists  on  secrecy,  68, 
66, 79 ;  use  of  spies  by,  66,  298,  884 ; 
contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  66; 
profits  of  restraint  of  trade,  66,  67 ; 
restricts  its  capacity  one -half,  68; 
rebates  from  the  railroads,  69,  474- 
87;  scarcity  the  object  of,  72;  eon- 
trol  of  transportatioD,  76;  bays  out 
its  widow  competitor,  78;  puts  her 
under  bonds  not  to  refine,  79 ;  binds 
competitors  not  to  refine,  79,  80; 
secret  of  success,  testimony  of  presi- 
dent, 80 ;  value  of  the  **  works  "  of, 
82;  issues  $90,000,000  of  stock  00 
$6,000,000  of  works,  82;  bays  oil 
plant  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  88; 
owns  oil  cars  of  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  railroads,  92;  member  of, 
denies,  then  admits,  rebates,  96 ;  re- 
ceipts from  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany, 100,  101;  owns  United  Pipe 
Lines,  101 ;  owns  American  Transfer 
Company,  101 ;  controls  railroads'  o9 
terminal  facilities,  102 ;  ases  railroad 
termmals  to  crush  oppoiilioii,  108; 


forces  producerx  to  e«I1  below  the 
nuirket,  104 ;  will  not  pipe  or  bajr  oil, 
lOS,  IM;  shuts  back  Ohio  oil  well«, 
107  i  rastricts  production  In  Ohio, 
107 ;  the  onlj  buyer  of  oil  in  Ohio  oil- 
Seldi,  107;  and  nUrokdi  flght  the 
Tidewater  Hpe  Line,  108 ;  outa  prioee 
of  idpeage,  lOV ;  apeaajatea  on  its 
"  adranee  knowledge "  ot  cut  In 
rrel(;fat  niee,  110;  enlen  into  pool 
with  Tidewater  Rpe  UiM,  118;  owna 
Nktiontl  Ttanut  Company,  118;  had 
no  fSpe  line  to  seaboud,  114;  bnild* 
pipe  line  to  aeaboatd,  116;  bultda 
pipe  lines  from  rebatee  given  it  ttj 
nUroads,  lie,  US;  and  railroada  ad- 
vance rates,  118;  secret  coctrmct  of 
1SS5  with  PennsjlTania  Railroad, 
130;  gnarantees  PennsyWania  Riil- 
road  26  per  cent,  of  the  oil  traffic, 
121 ;  and  Fenn!>;tTaDiB  Railroad  »d- 
TBQce  rates,  122 ;  pool  with  Pennsjl- 
Tania  Rdilroad,  139;  advances  pipe- 
line rates,  12S,  126;  Interstate  Com- 
merce Coiumiasion,  on  discrimiDUion 
in  f&Tor  of,  ISO ;  gets  Mew  England 
business  of  independents,  1ST  ;  con- 
trols seabosrd  termiails  of  railroads, 
142  ;  kespa  Oil  Citj  snd  Tituavillo  re- 
fineries  closed,  14.S  ;  prompts  railroad 
liUgation  before  Interstate  Commerce 
Commiseion,  144 ;  makes  contract 
•ilh  producers  to  iUut  down  wells, 
IBS;  compels  subordinate  companies 
to  make  monthlj  reports,  160 ;  op- 
poses piping  of  refined  oil,  IBS ;  owns 
$40,000,000  in  1883  in  Pennsjlvania, 
leS;  Pennsvlvania  tax  case,  166; 
Clarion  County  indiclment,  170;  mem- 
ber of,  admits  rebates,  188 ;  president 
New  York  and  New  Ecgland  Rail- 
road is  member  of,  189;  prevents 
trial  of  Tan  Syckel'e  process  of  refin- 
ing, lal ;  member  of,  forecloses  mort- 
gage on  Solar  reQuery,  193;  "another 
way  of  getting  rid  "  of  competitors, 
SOO;  makes  money  by  closing  its  re- 
finerjee,  201  ;  how  its  earnings  are 
pooled,  201 ;  its  freight  ratei  lowered 


white  oompMitcoB'  ratM  hi  nlM< 
203  ;  gets  rebate  of  &e  «■«  a«  rf 
86  cents  in  freight,  paid  by  ompiiia*, 
206  ;  not  p<^ular  in  tbe  Booth,  lot; 
competes  with  grocer*,  814,  SOO;  rab- 
tions  to  BtMe  iDspeotora,  91«,  41]; 
deniM  receipt  of  diecriminalii^iiia, 
810;  Supreme  Ootm  of  Ohio  on  bo- 
Dopoly  of,  SSO;  deniM  Ulnd-biSi^, 
SSI;  denies  reoeipl  of  mileag«,M; 
denies  discriminationt,  216;  pleM- 
ant  relations  with  oompetitara,  ttt; 
dividends  of,  348  ;  politicsl  power  tl, 
360,  872-404;  and  preaa,  in  PMi- 
sylvania,  lAO;  in  BolTaloh  M8;  li 
Toledo,  817,  S27;  defeMed  ia  lajti 
on  patents,  390;  brings  snita  to  «»■ 
barrau  competitors,  290;  bay*  fni*i 
tlie  oourt  auits  agoinn  itaelf,  891; 
retosea  to  meet  competitiTe  priet*; 
299 ;  abandons  suit  against  Toledo  ia 
United  States  Supreme  Coort,  SSI; 
detectives  of,  in  Wall  Slivet,  SM; 
evangelical  and  explosive,  368 ;  nats- 
ral-gas  companies,  pn>fit*  ot,  at  To- 
ledo, 8S3 ;  spends  money  in  electioDs, 
886 ;  members  of,  intereeted  in  Mb- 
sidy  legislation,  800 ;  acta  with  both 
political  parties,  408 ;  defence  tiefoce 
Bremen  congress,  406 ;  its  sac«eea  ei- 
plained  by  the  preeident,  407 ;  hai 
State  inspectors  ia  its  pay,  411;  re- 
stricts production,  420 ;  bnys  Balti- 
more refineries,  421 ;  binds  desltn 
not  to  buy  of  its  mnnpetitois,  43S; 
oil  made  scarce  by,  66,  430-89;  |»ic« 
ol  oil  under,  67,  420-39,  4S1  ■.; 
drives  out  achooners,  4SS ;  contr^ 
90  per  cent  of  indnttry,  488  ;  posh- 
ing into  every  part  ot  the  worid, 
4S4;  owns  DO  oU  lands  in  1SS0, 
484;  Urge  bnyer  ot  oil  land*,  484; 
favored  by  Canadian  goveramoit, 
436  ;  in  Ocnnany,  487  ;  sells  reOned 
oil  in  Europe  cheaper  than  crude,  439; 
in  France,  440  ;  dsnial  of  negotiationi 
with  Russian  oil-men,  442 ;  admits  ne- 
gotiations with  Kussisn  oil-m<n,  441; 
reason*  for  war  upon  iodefiendeBti^ 
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4S6;  and  Bxtraditton  Treaty  with 
Rnaaia,  448 ;  prosperoas  doriog  panic, 
450 ;  growth  of  oapitalintion  of,  467 ; 
prodocea  *'  infinitesimal  amount "  of 
oil,  468 ;  not  an  in?entor,  producer, 
pioneer,  or  capitalist,  464 ;  produces 
poYerty,  464-66;  principals  of,  not 
practical  oil-men,  466,  467 ;  members 
of,  deny  rebates,  476 ;  secrecy  as  to 
ownership  of  certain  shares,  487. 
Oil,  regions,  early  prosperity  of,  42, 48 ; 
public  disorder  in,  48 ;  producers  re- 
fuse to  sell  to  members  of  Soutli  Im- 
pro?ement  Company,  66 ;  running  on 
the  ground,  91,  106,  106,  164 ;  Euro- 
pean congress  on  poor  quality  of 
American,  406;  test  of,  lowered  in 
Great  Britain,  408 ;  financial  distress 
in  1879-92,  466-66. 

PACinc  Mail  Steamship  Company,  report 
on  bribery  of  Congress  by,  894. 

Faoifio  Bailway  olBciala  admit  rebates, 
480. 

Fbckers'  Combination  at  Chicago  in- 
Testigated  by  Congress,  88. 

Faint,  to  conceal  numbers  of  tank-cars, 
286. 

PmU  MaU  Otueite  on  prices  of  refined 
and  crude  oil,  489. 

Ftoios  in  oil,  48. 

Parker  district,  on  Terge  of  dvil  war, 
106. 

Pastor,  visit  from  the,  294. 

Payne,  Henry  B.,  objects  to  iuTcstiga- 
lion  of  railroads,  70, 872 ;  election  of, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes, 
874;  candidate  for  President,  887; 
votes  against  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  bill,  888 ;  solicits  Demo- 
cratic TOtes  in  the  Senate  for  confir- 
mation of  Bepublican  nominee,  400. 

Peckham,  S.  F.,  United  States  Census 
report  on  petroleum,  89>  41 ;  on  rail- 
roads and  tank-cars,  228. 

PennsylTsnia,  Constitution  of  1878  dis- 
obeyed by  the  railroads,  18;  Legis- 
lature nullifies  Constitution  in  inter- 
est of  raihoads,  18 ;  uprising  of  1872, 


64 ;  Constitutional  Convention,  1878, 
54;  Commonwealth  of,  v«.  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  et  al.,  1879,  94 ;  Secre- 
tary of  Internal  AfPairs  hung  in  effigy, 
106 ;  Attorney-General  brings  tax  suit 
against  Standard  Oil  Company,  169; 
Legislature  investigates  Standard  Oil 
Company  tax  case,  176;  Supreme 
Court  of,  delays  hearing  on  appeal  of 
independents,  447;  Constitution  on 
railroads,  461 ;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  on  relations  of  railroads  and 
oil  combination,  477. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  South  Im- 
provement Company,  48;  and  Im- 
provement Company  charters,  66 ;  put 
under  bond  not  to  refine,  79 ;  keeps 
faith  *'  some  months,**  84 ;  reaches  out 
for  control  of  oil  trade,  87;  carries 
oil  at  eight  cents  a  barrel  less  than 
nothing,  88;  sells  its  refineries  and 
pipe  lines,  88;  contracts  to  give  a 
tenth  of  all  oil  freights  to  oil  combi- 
nation, 89;  pledges  not  to  compete 
with  oil  combination,  89 ;  withdraws 
rates  from  independent  refiners,  90; 
officials  threaten  independent  pipe 
lines,  91 ;  officials  recommend  **  fix- 
up  *'  with  the  oil  combination  to  inde- 
pendent shippers,  90,  91;  increases 
rates,  refuses  cars,  to  independent 
shippers,  91;  refuses  to  luuil  cars 
owned  by  independent  shippers,  92; 
refuses  a  business  of  ten  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  a  day,  98;  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  m.,  1879, 94 ; 
pays  American  Transfer  Company 
three  months*  back  pay,  99 ;  refuses  to 
furnish  cars  to  oil  producers,  106 ;  offi- 
cials testify  to  war  on  ^Rdewater  Pipe 
Line,  109 ;  discriminations  against  ra> 
fineries  using  the  Tidewater,  110; 
Titusville  and  Oil  City  Independent 
Refiners*  Associations  vt.,  118,  166; 
renews  broken  promises  of  equal  rates, 
119;  makes  war  on  refiners  it  invited 
to  rebuild,  120;  secret  contract  of 
1886,  with  oil  combination,  120; 
guaranteed  26  per  cent,  of  seaboard 
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B,  111 ;  ra- 
t  with  (dl 
cooildiuttioD,  1st ;  ud  oil  aotnbiiw- 
tioo  kdTUM  nil  ud  ^p«  ntea,  133; 
oU  ntM  of,  «ztortkul«,  IIB ;  vtan- 
•d  of,  btUUea  luttnteto  Oommcraa 


■qdtabk   Flp«  Uam  propoMd,  H; 
iBdepCDdeot,  threatancd  bT  Traurk   I 
TUllBBaUrOBd,S1;CbiledinpcLiM^    I 
owned  b;  tlw  oil  ootntHiutiaa,  IVl;    ' 
industry  doMd  to  the  people,  ItT), 
IM;      •        ■  


of  Litantkte  OonuMfM  Gommladaa, 
ISl;  inorewM  imtM  to  buid  ihlp- 
pwf,  181 ;  tgnorM  dinetiona  of  IntetL 
state  CodunoToe  Oammistioii,  ISS-M ; 
nfosca  (o  hiul  tuik-can  for  Inde- 
pendoDtB,  140 1  luttntalo  OamDMrce 
OonunlMioB  deiK^  for  two  jeuB  to 
wiforHl>wipiiiBt,I4T;  getaanotliar 
rehfring  from  IntwMstt  Comniaee 
Comminion,  ISO;  idd  to  mn  Sn- 
prene  Court  of  FBOtuylnnia,  181; 
diridca  (he  eoal  bo^sM  of  FSui^l- 
TUila  «m(»K  throe  deklen  400. 

Psrth  Ambof,  independent  ehipmenti 
from,  1S6. 

Pen,  441. 

Petroleam,  combinKtion  id,  S8-49S ;  De 
Witt  Cliotoa'B  euggeetion,  88 ;  eirl; 
nunuf&cture  of,  B8,  44;  Rachen- 
Iwdi'e  prediction,  88 ;  in  eihibiUona 
of  1889uidieai,  SB;  earl;  AnericM 
reSaera,  89 ;  earl;  Americtn  mum- 
bctnren  reftd;  for  new  suppl;  of  oil, 
40;  price  of,  in  1869,4a 

Petroleam  Producers'  Union,  report  of 
Oeuerfti  Coondl  of,  on  ■ttempto  to 
leasen  production  of  oil,  IBS. 

Phanlam  Ttrty,  in  HcKe«D  Conntr,  106. 

Philadelphia,  ^arpleea  ««.,  IIB. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  on  PennaylTAiua  Bail- 
road,  14r 

Ftano-makera'  combiDation,  G. 

nioto.  Brotherhood  of  Steamboat,  pro- 
teat  Rgainat  foreign  engiueerB,  88B. 

Pioneer  refiner  of  Qeveland,  78. 

Ftp«UDes,origiDof,  41 ;  Brat  laid  bj  Van 
Bjeke),  41 ;  Pennajlraoia  Free  Pipe 
Une  law  wortUew,  BT ;  to  Cleveland, 
6B;  naniber  of,  in  1874,  84;  Eight; 
per  cent,  of,  died  in  1874-6,  84; 
p<H>1  of  1874,  SS ;  frozen  out,  87 ; 
bankrupt,  bon^t  up  b;  ml  trust,  87 ; 


i,  104 ;  of  oil  w» 
blnation  refnae  to  pipe,  104;  T^ 
water,  flrat  to  aeaboard,  107:  reUf 
cat  b;  oU  combinttioB  In  wh  viA 
ndswater,  109 ; 
built  firatb;  the  oil  o( 
competitDia  of  the  lailwmj.  Hi; 
Kew  Tork  Am  on,  117;  pool  wi« 
nUroMli,  181 ;  oMt  of  Mrriee,  111; 
r»tM  of,  ftdraBced  b;  oil  nrniMiwHM. 
lie,  IS« :  proflti of,  IM;  ntM  h^hat 
.1U,1»I; 


1887,  lfia;inl8»8,lM;aUa 
tion  Uja,  upon  lailroad  right  oi  ttj, 
leS;  refuse  to  take  oil,  1898,  IM ;  in- 
dependent, transport  refined  oil,  ISt: 
built  b;  George  Rice,  308 ;  iodep<» 
dent,  deatrojed  bj  Erie  Railroad  br 
force,  SBl ;  Toledo  bailds  better  ihii 
prirste  compan;,  8*6;  Mil  for  tm, 
defeated  b;  the  Ohio 
88S  ;  independent,  and  RubsiAn-A 
loan  monopotr,  441 
ooDsolidate  in  1894,  448;  indapa- 
dent,  cut,  447.    (See  Tidewklar  Pip* 

Policemen,  ooal  and  iron,  IB. 

Politics  of  bosineaa,  408. 

Pool,  steamship,  89B ;   for  sale  of  oil. 


4«0. 
Pork,  combination  of  packen  of,  H 
PoaUl   rabaid]'  U«,  passed,  S80-400; 

paTmont  under,  SM ;  Poetmuter-Chs- 

eral  makes  snbaidj  colitratM,   3W; 

hU  relations  to  those  who  receive  peat- 

al  subsidies,  408. 
Forert;,  abolition  of,  BIB. 
Premium  on  oil  advanced,  144. 
President  of  the  ml  combioation  dcuic* 
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ooDtraots  with  railroadii,  51 ;  on  "  ways 
of  making  monej  yon  know  nothing 
of/'  62 ;  the  **  only  party  that  would 
bay/*  62 ;  oifen  60  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar,62;  explains  its  origin,  68  ;  testifies 
about  Southern  ImproTement  Com- 
pany, 69 ;  member  of  South  Improve- 
mcnt  €k>mpany,  60 ;  denies  contracts 
to  restrict  competition,  61 ;  testifies 
to  '*  very  small  profit,*'  67 ;  argues  for 
rettriotion  of  production,  68 ;  denies 
that  it  gets  cheaper  freights,  70 ;  tes- 
Htm  as  to  secret  of  success,  80 ;  tes- 
tiileB  that  it  likes  competition,  87; 
knew  about  freight  rates,  96 ;  cannot 
recall  diacriminathig  freight  rates,  96; 
frequents  office  of  Erie  Railroad,  102 ; 
denies  pool  with  the  Tidewater  Pipe 
line,  118 ;  sole  attorney  of  the  trust, 
Hi ;  denies  any  connection  with  Na- 
tional Transit  Company,  114;  denies 
the  **  shut-down ''  of  1887, 158;  de- 
scribed byYan  Syckel,  184;  interview 
about  rebates  on  Rice's  business,  207; 
on  pleasant  relations  with  competitors, 
i48;   testifies  the  oil   trust    is  not 
a  manufacturing  company,  272;  tes- 
tliles  to  reports  by  subordinate  com- 
panies, 274;  does  not  know  about 
monthly  reports  by  subordinate  com- 
panies,  274;    exphdns    its  success, 
407;  on  its  cheapness,  420;  in  the 
eommission    business,  482;    on    its 
ownership  of  oil  lands,  484 ;  its  prop- 
erties **  not  yet "  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, 464;  testifies  to  shares  in  the 
trust  owned  by  trustees  individually, 
468;    '*does  not  know,"   467-68; 
made  attorney  of  the  trust,  470. 

President  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany denies  ownership  of  company  by 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  468. 

Press,  and  oil  combination,  160,  298, 
817,  827;  use  of,  to  make  subsidy 
popular,  892 ;  Philadelphia,  on  Rus- 
sian  Extradition  Treaty,  448. 

frloe  of  oil  advances  under  restraint  of 
trade,  66,  67;  under  oil  combination, 
67,  420,  481  n. ;  manipulated  by  oil 


combination,  104;  in  Ohio,  107;  in 
New  York  and  Europe,  164;  higher 
for  crude  than  for  refined  oil,  164; 
manipulation  of,  210;  lowered  by 
competition,  281, 294 ;  advances  after 
Baltimore  consolidation,  421;  regu- 
lated by  committee,  421 ;  in  New 
York,  filed  by  oil  combination,  428 ; 
in  Texas,  independent  of  competition, 
428 ;  evidence  gathered  by  Coagress, 
428  -  24 ;  put  higher  after  '*  wars  '* 
than  before,  424;  fixation  of,  426; 
E.  Benjamin  Andrews  on,  480  n. ; 
New  York  Daily  Commercial  BuQdin 
on,  480  n. ;  under  trusts,  481  a.; 
decline  in  Qermany,  488 ;  refined  oil 
lower  than  crude,  489 ;  under  monop- 
oly, 602. 

Private  enterprise  and  public,  811. 

Producers  of  oil,  and  South  Improve* 
ment  Company,  54;  organization  in 
Pennsylvania,  56;  embargo  broken, 
67;  Union,  report,  1872,  60;  forced 
to  sell  oil  to  trust,  104 ;  forced  to  sell 
below  market  price,  105;  lose  their 
land,  484. 

Producers  and  Refiners'  Oil  Company, 
Limited,  Carter  m.,  164,  446. 

Production  restricted,  72 ;  in  Ohio,  107 ; 
at  Oil  City  and  Titusville,  148 ;  by 
shut-down  of  1887,  158,  167;  cheap- 
ness of,  217,  429,  445. 

Profits  of  natural  •  gas  company,  at  To- 
ledo, 862. 

Property,  *Ms  monopoly,"  87;  of  the 
combinations,  618. 

Prosperity,  early,  in  oil  regions,  48,  48. 

Public  powers  and  property,  private  use 
of,  528. 

Publication  of  raiboad  tariff,  how  evad- 
ed, 280. 

Punishment  nominal,  292. 

Quality,  deterioration  of,  under  monop- 
oly, 406-19 ;  of  oil  in  Germany,  488. 
Quinby,  District  Attorney,  247-98. 

RAiLROAns,  northwestern,  combination 
with    elevators,  6;    buying   bitumi- 
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noDB  coal  luidi,  1 1 ;  \raj\o%  irmi  and 
timber  Uods  13;  Tehiw  can  to  in- 
depeadtDt  coal  shippera,  12;  cnuh- 
ing  indepcDdent  coal  prodacen,  13 ; 
monopolite  antbraciU  coal,  II,  14; 
imiae  freights  to  prevetit  MttleTDent 
of  coal  atrike,  1871, 16 ;  forbiddea  in 
PennajlnuiU  to  om  or  operate  coal- 
mlDM,  18;  dliregard  Inleretale  Com- 
meroa  CommiBaiou'a  deeiiloQ  on 
€oal  ralea,  19;  and  eleraton  com- 
bined in  IQnDesota,  81 ;  northweat- 
«m,  ooeroB  grain  buyera,  81;  north- 
wealem,  fii  the  price  of  wheat,  81 ; 
gire  diBcriminatiag  ratea  to  dreaied- 
beef  men,  86 ;  contract  with  South 
Improrement  Campanj,  4S  ;  contract 
to  oTercome  com  petition  for  preferred 
ahippera,  46;  aa  detecUrea,  48 ;  ad- 
ranoe  fright  ratea  on  <a\  100  per 
cent.,  60;  grant  special  pririleges  to 
railroad  directors,  64  ;  lobbying  at 
Harrisburg,  55;  rebates  to  oil  com- 
bination, 60;  facilities  controlled 
bj  oil  combination,  73 ;  carr;  crude 
oil  to  Clfveland  Tor  preferred 
ahippera  without  charge,  SB  ;  force 
Cleveland  refiners  into  unnatural 
equality,  SB  ;  tionr  tbey  equalize  per- 
Bons  and  places,  83;  maLe  war  on 
PennsjlTania  RiLilroad  for  oil  combi- 
nation, 97;  of  Kew  York  received 
$40,000,000  of  public  cash,  97;  iHb- 
ate  paid  by,  to  American  Transfer 
Company,  B9;  pay  American  Trans- 
fer Company  on  oil  not  handled  by  it, 
100;  olBciala  members  of  American 
Transfer  Company,  100;  oil  terminal 
facilities  traiiaferred  to  oil  combina- 
tion, lot;  fight  Tidewater  Pipe  Une 
for  the  oil  combinalion,  108 ;  lose 
f  10,000,000  in  war  against  Tidewa- 
ter Pipe  Line,  109 ;  will  not  tell  how 
l^w  rates  were  made  against  Tidewa- 
ter Pipe  line,  109 ;  give  use  of  their 
lands  to  pipe  lines  of  oil  combina- 
tion, 116;  gire  oil  combination  money 
to  build  pipe  lines,  116,  118;  pool 
with  pipe  tinea  of  the  oil  trust,  118 ; 


a  !■».  lt».  IM, 
broken  pledget  of,  la  indepeaidul  >» 
flners,  1 1* ;  pool  with  pipe  Hmb,  111; 
make  war  aa  bamd-ebipper^  IH^ 
IBS;  cany  tank-ckia  fre^  111;^ 
creaae  freight  rate  oo  bsnd^  III, 
ItS;  inereaae  fro^it  i«tCB  at  m 
stance  of  the  oil  combiMitka,  IH: 
raise  fira^ta  withoot  legal 
186,  B18;  Tarj  rates 
deetinatioD  beyond  tbeir  Uoei,  ItT; 
mistakes  tiot  coneeted,  IM ;  dtMiai 
barrel  shipment*,  188;  piuiuwi  «f 
r«pai«tioa  iinfulflllcd,  119;  natt 
rates  that  pnriiibit  traffic,  1S9;  Mr 
render  termiiiBls  to  oil  oMBbfaatlN, 
140, 142 ;  relalioiu  with  oU  tnat  Bok 
lusire,  148;  Utlgatkni  before  lHt» 
state  Commerce  Commisaioo  pconpt- 
ed  by  oil  combiuation,  144;  diaobey 
Interstate  Commerce  ComtniMiaa't 
decision,  149,  il8;  oppose  oew  mde- 
pendent  pipe  line  to  seaboard,  160; 
give  use  of  lands  to  pipe  lines  of  the 
oil  trust,  162;  officials  wasting  stock- 
holders' money  in  hopeless  litigaiioB, 
163;  force  Joabua  Merrill  out  of  bus- 
ness,  1B9;  consult  with  oil  oombias- 
tion  alxmt  raising  rates  against  inde- 
pendents, SOO ;  make  rates  that  p(«- 
hibit  traffic  at  Marietta,  201,  lot; 
refuse  rales  to  Uarietta  refiDer*,  101; 
officials  refuse  to  teetify  in  Ohio  in 
1879,  102;  increase  rates  383  p«r 
cent,  (o  one  Bhipper,217;  cleoy  di*- 
crimination,  218;  make  thm  farnr- 
ites  "sole  people,"  219;  consult 
with  preferred  shippers  aa  to  freight 
rates  to  competitors,  219;  refuse  to 
answer  letters  of  shippers,  220,  227 ; 
charge  more  for  the  shorter  haul*, 
221,  222,  228;  "  misUkes  "  for  h- 
vored  shippeia,  228,  284  ;  officials  re- 
fuse to  testify  before  Congreaa,  114 ; 
"illegal  "  refusal  to  give  ratea,  2«, 
227 ;  refuse  to  answer  questiooi  aboal 
tank-car  ratefl,  228;  make  chargM 
regardless  of  quantity  for  prtfemd 
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■hippert,  829 ;  haul  Unk-cara  free  for 
|»efeiTed  shippers,  229 ;  evasions  of 
the  Uw  regarding  publication  of  tar- 
iffs, 280 ;    misstate  tank  -  car  rates 
to  shippers,  230 ;   make  rates  to  pre- 
ferred shippers  **  astonishingly  low,*' 
282 ;  refuse  to  give  rates,  288 ;  pay 
preferred  shippers  mileage,  288 ;  con- 
ceal mileage  from  independent  ship- 
pers, 288  ;  give  Standard  Oil  Compa- 
ny 25  cents  out  of  85  cents  freight 
paid  by  George  Rice,  206 ;  allegiance 
to  the  company,  208 ;   construction 
aided  by  Toledo,  818 ;  Commission  of 
1878,  hi  Great  Britain,  869 ;  regula- 
tion, Duke  of  Wellington  on,  869; 
and    Constitution  of  Kew  Tork   of 
1846,  870;  British,  A.  T.  Hadley  on, 
870 ;  New  Tork  Conmiission  of  1867, 
870;  procure  abolition  of  New  Tork 
Railway  Conmiission  of   1867,  871 ; 
State  commissions  to  regulate,  871 ; 
olBfiah  refuse  to  answer  questions  of 
Congress,  878 ;  prevent  shipment  of 
Colorado  oil  to  Pacific  states,  427; 
no  discrimination  on  German,  488 ; 
Pennsylvania  Constitution  on,  461 ; 
lose  the  oil  business  worth  $80,000,- 
000  a  year,  466 ;  ownership  of  mem- 
bers of  oil  trust  m,  460, 461 ;  rates  to 
oil  combination  secret,  474 ;  prefer- 
ences  to  oil  combination  described  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
478;   officials  admit  rebates,  480; 
■hut  off  shipments  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  oil,  481;  collusive  litiga- 
tion between  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  oil  combination,  488;  of- 
iksials  charged  with  receiving  a  bonus 
for  giving  rebates,  486 ;  officials  own- 
era  of  stock  in  Chicago  Union  Stock- 
yards, 487 ;  tax  the  poor  for  the  rich, 
489;  give  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
rebates  out  of  $800,000,000  freights 
yearly,  491 ;  excuses  for  vioktiog  Inter- 
state Commerce  law,  498 ;  accidents  to 
empl<yy48,499;  rights  of  employes,  606. 
Ramsdell,  Homer,  on  South  Improve- 
ment Company  oontract,  60. 


Reading  Railroad  and  hulroad  war  of 
1877,  88. 

Rebates,  to  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany, 46 ;  equal  to  21  per  cent,  a 
year  on  capital,  69 ;  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  decision  on,  69;  to  the  oil 
combination,  69,  474-87 ;  denied  by 
president  of  the  oil  combination,  96 
to  Standard  Oil  Company,  96,  206 
to  American  Transfer  Company,  100 
from  railroads  build  pipe  lines  for 
oil  combination,  116,  118 ;  to  oil  com- 
bination admitted,  188 ;  unknown  to 
outside  shippers,  476 ;  giving  or  re- 
ceiving, a  penitentiary  offence,  476 ; 
denied  by  members  of  the  oil  trust, 
476;  to  oil  combination,  summary  of 
evidence  of,  479 ;  admitted  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Pacific  railways,  480 ;  to 
A.  T.  Stewart  k  Co.,  489;  given 
by  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  three 
coal-dealers,  490;  refusal  of  givers 
and  takers  to  testify  in  Chicago,  490 ; 
$60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  a  year, 
491. 

Refineries,  petroleum,  dismantling  of, 
42 ;  oil,  put  under  contract  to  limit 
production,  61,  66 ;  shut  down  and 
pulled  down,  71. 

Refiners,  compelled  to  sell  to  South  Im- 
provement Company,  61 ;  put  under 
bonds  not  to  refine,  79 ;  New  Tork, 
do  not  dare  to  build  Uuqge  refineries, 
107. 

Refuse  oil  delivered  to  competitors,  291. 

Reichenbach  on  petroleum,  88. 

Reports  by  subordinate  companies  of 
oil  trust,  274. 

Republican  party  and  sugar  trust,  404. 

Restriction,  of  competing  refineries 
by  oil  combination,  61 ;  of  its  ca- 
pacity to  one -half  by  the  oil  com- 
bination, 68;  of  production,  by  oil 
combination,  421 ;  in  Scotland,  486. 

Rice,  George,  199-242;  lets  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  cases  go  by 
default,  161 ;  vi.  Brundred  et  al.^  289 ; 
cases  before  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  289  n, ;  vs.  Standard  Oil 
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Tnut,  S41 ;  m.  trusteet  of  Standard 
(Ml  Trusty  468. 

Rioe,  Bobinson,  and  Witherop  caaa^ 
1890,  before  Intentato  Commerce 
Gommiarion,  147. 

BIchardBon  vt.  Bahl  H  a/.,  10. 

Biver,  interferenoe  with  slupmenta  by, 
224 ;  shipmenU  stopped  by  oil  com- 
bination, 488  ;  trade  in  Germany  ap- 
propriated by  oil  tnut,  487. 

Bocheeter,  explosion  in  Yaounm  refin- 
ery, 260, 862. 

Bosebery,  Lord,  comments  of  ikwetort* 
i20vtM»,  460. 

Bothschilds,  position  in  Bossian  oil  in- 
dustry, 448. 

Bnffher  Brothers,  462. 

Bossia,  American  oil  combination  in, 
442;  erery  producer  allowed  to  en- 
ter international  trust,  444 ;  Hinister 
of  FiDance  organizes  combination 
with  American  oil  trust,  444;  why 
goyernment  of,  favored  American  oil 
oombiuation,  448 ;  treaty  with,  448. 

Butter  circular,  86. 

Salt,  82. 

Sanford  case,  Pennsylyania  Supreme 
Ck)urt,  64. 

Scandinavia,  487. 

Scarcity,  the  object  of  oil  combination, 
72 ;  Oil  City  and  Titusville  refineries 
kept  closed,  142. 

Sehmck^  U,  P.,  libel  against  the, 
226. 

Soofield,  Representative,  resolution  for 
investigation  of  South  Improvement 
Company,  66;  W.  C,  Standard  Oil 
Company  vs.,  61,  89  ;  decision,  66  ;  €t 
al,  vs.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  Company,  70. 

Scotch  refiners  in  1850,  89;  pool  of, 
72 ;  make  superior  article,  408 ;  pre- 
cluded from  discussing  poor  quality 
of  American  oil,  409  ;  pool  with  Amer- 
icans broken  in  1892,  427 ;  pool  with 
American  combination,  486;  com- 
pelled to  reduce  production,  486 ; 
shrinkage  of  capital,  486. 


Sootti  Thomaa,  on  Sooth  Impummmk 

Company  oontraet,  60. 
Screw,  turn  another,  218. 
8eaboard,11dewater,firB|pipa  HBtta^m. 
Seamen,  American,   not  employed  If 
American  subeld^ed  stetmen,  408. 
Seerecy,  insisted  on  bj  oil  oombiMtiai, 
68, 66, 79 ;  in  the increaaeoC  iai^ 
218, 474 ;  as  to  ownership  of  oil-tnil 
atock,  487. 
Secfetary,  of  oil  onmbtiiatJop^ 
before  Ohio  Lei^slmtare,  61; 
to  "scarcely  any  profits***  67;  tali- 
fles  to  pnrdiaae  of  oQ  pkntof  FHi> 
sylvania  Bailroad,  89 ;  not  n  pnelieil 
oil-man,  466 ;  refused  to  gtreOangrM 
names  of  owners  of  certafai  shans  is 
its  pipe  lUies,  487. 
Seemann,  E.  F.,  Di$  M&mopoimnH^ia 
FeiroUum  JItimUt  umd  dtr 
Ituhutrie,  488. 
Selligue,  88,  462. 
Senate,  United  States,  the  Pkyne 

dal,  874-88. 
Sharpless  vs.  Philadelphia,  816. 
Shrouds,  combination,  87. 
<*  Shutdown,*'  of  1 887, 72, 1 68 ;  advaaeef 

prices  of  kerosene,  168. 
Silliman,  Professor  Benjamin,  analyaei 
petroleum,  89 ;  on  oil  not  monopolised, 
40. 
Slave-trade,  626. 
Smith,  Adam,  494. 
Socrates,  the  great  are  the  bad,  606. 
South  Improvement  Company,  investi- 
gated by  Congress,  48, 46 ;  investiga- 
tion suppressed,  46 ;  contract  of  rail- 
roads with,  46 ;  rebates,  46 ;  and  oil 
combination,  same,  4^;  to  have  com- 
plete monopoly,  49 ;  compels  refineis 
to  sell  to  it,  61 ;  contracta  not  can- 
celled,  67 ;  charter  repealed,  67 ;  ar- 
rangement still  ezista  "in  reality,**  68; 
President  of  Standard  Oil  CompaBy 
on,  69 ;  plan  of,  reproduced,  86 ;  r^ 
appears  in  American  Transfer  Com- 
pany, 100;  espionage  in  operation  to 
1880, 218 ;  charged  to  be  now  in  op«r 
ation  in  California,  479. 
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the,  209. 

Southern  Pedfio  Railroad  ComiMUiy  and 
Whittier,  Foller  k  Go.,  Standard  Oil 
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1887, 167. 
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by  ih%  Pr9MM 

Imiktran  Ohtenfer,  Philadelphia. 

This  book  is  likely  to  create  a  seiiBation  in  the  business  circles  of  this 
ooontry.  It  is  a  compiehensiye  and  striking  presentation  of  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  power  in  trusts,  monopolies,  corporations,  and  other 
oombinatJons  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  has  been  such  a  conspicuous 
ftature  of  American  life  in  recent  years. 

Bprk^fiM  Bepubliean.    Bditorial. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  an  amazing  story.  .  .  .  Altogether  we  may  say  that 
a  stronger  indictment  of  the  present  dominant  forces  in  industry  has  not 
been  put  in  print 

Ckmj^r§gnti<maUttj  Boston. 

We  hope  it  will  be  read,  but  not  without  further  inquiry.  Thoughtful 
citizens  wiU  not  rush  to  either  extreme  in  their  indignation,  but  will  study 
bow  to  combine  in  defence  of  common  Justice,  alike  in  behalf  of  and  against 
a  power  which  thus  far  too  often  has  had  its  own  stem,  merciless  way  with 
its  opponents,  no  matter  what  moral  or  dTil  laws  have  stood  in  its  path. 

Standard^  Chicago. 

This  is  a  work  to  be  read  by  students  of  sociology,  and  by  all  interested 
in  the  CiTic  Federation  and  good-citizenship-moyements  of  our  time. 


U  WXALTS  AOAUfST  COJOlOlfWMiLTB 

JPhiladtlphia  Tehffraph. 

Here  li  k  book  wUch  tbe  hlitorlan  of  then  Omm,  m  gsDentioii 
hence,  will  look  over  with  more  Uuu  pwsiiig  iatereaL 

Clueago  Tribune. 

It  iB  Ml  exbMutiTe  and  ImpreailTfl  ihowtng  tint  he  mikM.  and  the  bock 
will  attract  wide  att«i)Uon. 

CKkagQ  Svti^  Pott, 

A  nuaterl J  and  mccMtful  attempt  to  I  rtrate  tbe  moraiKiit  of  biaiiai 

feodaUzatlon  in  this  ooontrj.    It  is  a  i  -k  of  rerj  subtle  research  ukd  gf 

labor  that  must  have  been  cDoimoiu.  .  .  .  The  narrstlTe  bu  for  a  ibou^ 

fill  mind  all  tJie  faacination  and  imp  reneas  of  a  powerful  romtaea. 

The  hiMory  of  Americao  mooopoly  ia  «  «'"■''»;  than  moet  romaKa 
,  .  .  WeaUh  agmntt  CbnunMHwaUl  la  a  r     arkable  contribution  to  tlie  ^ 

oniekin  of  induatrial  development.  It  li  quite  ^nrt,  ao  epoch-makfef 
book,  BUggeetdve,  stimulating,  alaitlfaig. 

Hariford  Cottrant.  | 

If  half  the  etor;  he  tella  were  true— and  we  see  no  reason  to  donbt  tki 
whole  of  it — It  would  behoove  ever;  thoughtful  American  to  rc«l  ud 
ponder  what  is  here  written,  thus  coming  to  realize  the  threat  and  tbe  bw- 
ror implied  In  tbe  word  "Trust" — sardonic  satire  on  the  original  mfaatiii 
of  the  word.  Nobodj  will  find  It  hard  to  read,  for  the  bo<^  ia  in  pows 
of  literary  presentation  quite  apart  from  others  in  tbe  field  ;  it  ia  alauri 
constantly  epigrammatic  and  brilliant.  ...  He  exposes  the  fallacy  of  tks 
let-alone,  Manchester  school  of  political  economy,  points  out  that  tbt  trrt 
development  and  arrogancy  is  the  inevitable  flowering  of  such  a  syilfB 
(in  agreement  here  with  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  eosay  on  EvoIutioD  imI 
Morals) ;  and  he  lasists  on  the  eitlrpatiou,  root  and  bnmch,  of  tbe  whole 
thing,  looking  to  tbe  coming  of  helpful  co-operation,  brotherly  love,  sol  * 
consequent  more  equitable  redistribution  of  tbe  fruits  of  tbe  earth.  It  li 
in  this  constructive  part  of  his  work  that  Hr.  Lloyd  will  be  moat  atlackd, 
and  that  he  mingles  Utopian  hopes  with  his  forecast  is  not  impoMlhk. 
But  tbe  earnestness,  beauty,  and  underlying  Ideal  rightneas  of  opinion  wiB 
be  felt  by  all  generous  souls. 

Wonxtter  Spy. 

Nothing  short  of  complete  quotations  of  these  last  cbapten  would  do 
Justice  to  Hr.  Lloyd's  noble  argument  In  behalf  of  indusbrlal  ChristiaoiiT 
The  first  four  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  disheartening,  appalling,  tnt 
the  isst  hundred  Inspire  a  faint  hope  for  better  things  to  come,  a  hope  be 
gotten  of  the  author's  brave  faith  in  men's  better  nature,  and  in  the  pnnr 
of  united  public  opinion. 
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RoeKetter  Herald. 

The  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  with  which  every  chapter  in 
this  book  abounds,  suffices  to  bring  Uie  glow  of  indignation  to  the  cheek 
of  the  reader.  It  is  a  work  that  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  if  it 
aould  be  widely  circulated. 

Hartfwd  Past. 

It  is  a  story  that  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  righteous  indignation  of 
almost  every  fair-minded  man.  .  .  .  His  book  is  certainly  a  powerful  in- 
dictment of  the  trust  business. 

Jewish  MessenpeTj  New  York. 

It  is  the  massing  of  items  substantially  c^cial  that  constitutes  the  pe- 
eoUar  character  and  the  value  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book. 

Boston  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Lloyd  leads  to  the  first  essential  step.  His  book  merits  a  most  care- 
ful reading.  It  is  an  arsenal  of  facts  presented  in  graphic,  picturesque, 
attractive  style.    It  Is  an  epoch-making  book. 

William  Hxkbt  Smith,  in  the  DieUj  Chicago. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  has  rendered  a  patriotic  service  to  his  country  by 
wilting  the  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  great  monopolies  whose 
existence  is  a  menace  to  republican  government.  .  .  .  His  narrative  is  in- 
teoae,  revealing  at  times  a  restrained  feeling  of  indignation,  at  others  an 
iqppredation  of  the  humorous  phase  of  the  social  contest ;  but  it  is  always 
digDifled  and  severe. 

PiUshurg  Past 

No  book  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  American  people  of  such  absorb- 
ing and  instructive  interest  on  a  subject  of  the  diy-as-dust  order. 

Booton  Courier. 

It  is  better  than  to  read  romance  to  peruse  these  electric  pages.  They 
aie  political  economy  in  shocks.  Whoever  once  fairly  gets  them  in  his 
head  cannot  easily  get  them  out  again.  It  is  a  notable  bode,  that  should 
be  read  by  all  intelligent  citizens. 

ITew  York  World. 

However  much  any  one  may  disagree  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  conclusions,  he 
CMinot  fail  to  thank  him  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  gath- 
arad  and  digested  his  facts.  To  the  social  economist  and  to  the  political 
atudent  this  book  will  become  an  elbow  monitor,  a  work  of  constant 
f^erenoe. 
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WiLLUM  Iaotd  Gabsuoh,  in  the  (Amfw*  JttyitUr,  Boston. 

Hr.  Bauj  D.  Uqjd.  of  diietga,  kw  done  s  pabUe  Mrrloe  in  hia  toIium. 
It  ia  K  miiralA  and  midiliig  axudiBtioB  of  Um  monnoiu  tmsli  vUk 
oTCnUetBddMpoOthepeo^oftlwITiilMBMti.    It  to  a  tdo  of  inrf 

and  ilume  almoit  laendlUe. 

/■Hmor,  Chicago. 

We  rccQoiimind  thli  bo(A  moat  faeartny  to  aD  who  wlih  to  kaow  tli 
methods  by  which  the  tnuta  thratUe  competitioii,  dofy  tha  lair,  and  ic^ 
immenae  proflta.  .  .  .  Mr.  Llojd  d«ab  In  nothfnf  tant  factit ...  he  k  a 
writer  of  rare  abilltlea.  Tbte  dramatic  totaaal^  of  Ua  a^k  »■■><■■«««■  dn 
reader  BO  that  it  b  hard  to  lajr  the  book  aalde. 

Outlook,  New  York. 

Deepite  ita  paaakm,  deaphe  Ita  aatiie,  deqitte  ereo  Ita  eloqaeaoe,  Bmaj 
D.  Lloyd's  WeaUh  agaiiut  Oammoiupgallh  is  the  mort  powerfol  book  m 
aconomlcs  that  haa  appealed  tn  tUa  oonntiy  dnoe  Btaaj  Q^orge'a  ntfum 

andFOverty. 

ZioiCt  Herald,  Boston. 

The  book  Is  rather  nanow  in  scope,  but  that  makea  it  all  the  more  eSte- 
live,  for  It  proves  with  a  kind  of  atedge-hammer  directoeaa  and  peniuentj 
the  BiDgle,  vital  point  Indicated  by  ita  title— that  wealth  (i.e..  sggregatioa 
of  capital)  Ib  againM  the  commonwealth,  or  law  of  the  organised  commn- 
nitj,  and  la  tlierefore  illegitimate.  All  atudenta  of  economlca  (and  wkit 
intelligent  man  is  now  outude  of  tliia  category  T)  should  read  ITsiU 
agai/ut  CmarnvtMeaith.  ,  ,  .  The  work  ta  a  mine  of  facts  froDi  whick 
wTlt<;Ts  and  speakers  may  draw  at  will.  Hany  of  them  hare  been  gleaned 
from  sourcea  inaccesdble  to  the  ordinary  student. 

Workman,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd's  Wealth  affainM  OMmoHteeaUk  would  be  a  Tatiabk 
work  aa  a  text-book  in  our  hlgh-Khoola. 

Christian  Advocate,  Netr  Tort 
The  book  reads  like  a  romance  in  real  llf& 

Book  Buyer,  New  York. 
Ur.  Lloyd's  book  remalna  a  document  to  Nt  honHt  dtlicnt  thlnUBg; 


Jfanufaefurer,  Philadelphia, 
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Hit  maniiig  of  ftusts  It  Irreilitible.  .  .  .  The  book  throughout  ezonpll- 
the  prindples  of  modern  realism  applied  in  economics.  Mr.  Lloyd 
the  first  American  Journalist  and  economist  who  noted  the  rise  and 
analjrzed  the  foundation  principles  of  great  aggregations  of  capital.  He 
tekes  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  as  his  chief  illustration.  Twenty  years  of 
•tudy  has  made  him  master  of  his  theme,  and  he  writes  with  a  brilliancy 
that  no  other  American  who  treats  of  econondc  subjects,  not  even  Heniy 
Ckorge,  can  surpass  or  equal 

CkrUtian  IntelligeneeTj  N.  T. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  but  one  (pinion  among  disinterested  men  as  to 
the  nef arlousness  of  such  procedures*  and  Mr.  Lloyd  has  used  language 
Aone  too  stnmg  in  his  denunciation. 

Woikinffton  Star. 

The  social  economist,  the  thoughtful  citizen,  will  find  much  material  for 
study  in  the  great  mass  of  information  aggregated  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Biehmond  Star. 

The  library  of  the  sociological  student  is  incomplete  without  it  Indeed, 
the  work  is  in  itself  an  economic  library,  so  ezhaustiye  and  painstaking 
haye  been  the  labors  of  the  author. 

Xois  Angela  Herald. 

No  one  can  make  a  mistake  by  reading  this  work  and  pondering  its  sen- 
tences, for  the  matter  discussed  concerns  the  youth  of  to<iay  as  much  as 
did  the  antislavery  eloquence  and  arguments  the  youth  of  thirty  years  ago. 

BoeUm  Herald. 

It  is  a  book  as  absorbing  and  exciting  in  its  intensi^  of  interest  as  the 
■tory  of  a  great  war. 

Prof.  John  Bascom ,  of  Williams  University,  in  The  Horth  and  West. 

Wealth  againet  OommoMoealth  ought  to  mark  an  era  of  resistance  to  the 
many  and  utterly  unscrupulous  forms  of  monopoly  which  haye  gained  a 
footing  with  us  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Rev.  J.  H.  EcoB,  of  Albany,  to  71u  Kingdom^  Minneapolis. 

I  have  Just  finished  Lloyd's  Wealth  againet  Omnmonwealth,  and  I  crave 
the  honor  of  recording  my  name  next  to  that  of  Prof.  Bascom  in  his  right 
loyal  Christian  protest.  .  .  .  The  harlotry  of  the  Church  respecting  money 
is  one  of  the  brazen  effronteries  of  the  times.  It  is  reassuring  to  hear  u 
true  prophet's  voice  sounding  the  protest. 
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^^iieopal  Steordtr,  Phi     i    1 


Chrittian  Advocate,  CSneinnftti,  Ohio. 

Thoie  who  wiab  the  vtewi  of  m  tbooght  Inder  In  opporitfon  to  the  "tt 
prMrion  of  Ubor,"  •■  It  is  to  ooianMaly  lied,  oooU  not  do  beltet  Uhbii 
nad  Ur.  Lloyd's  work.  But  no  one  ■)  d  md  tt  who  Is  not  sbk  te  p» 
der  and  lowardlj  dlgesL 

JtTcw  Fori  Comnureial  BuIMm. 

But  whatever  the  mdor  nuf  tUnk  of  the  uObor'B  nmedj,  then  k  M 
donbt  that  he  hu  ahown  witb  great  cleHDOM  tlM  natUBB  and  lomethligrf 
the  extent  of  the  dlseaae.  Thla  pait  of  the  -wotk  will  not  need  to  be  dat 
agiUo  1  and  it  te  the  privilege  of  the  reader,  If  he  Is  io  minded,  to  atait  witt 
this  ba^  and  work  ont  a  remedr  Uineelf  which  Hema  to  Uia  more  fat 
tlcable  and  cq>able  of  speedier  realliatton. 

Brooklyn  Standard -Union. 

Kever  io  literature  oor  Id  phUoaophf  has  the  obrtona  AUmh  of  I 
beeo  more  perfectly  realized  than  in  the  work  of  Hr.  \AoyA.  The  feUd? 
Which  speaks  through  its  title  appears  on  every  page,  and,  as  a  whc^  Ita 
bo<A  marks  a  positive  contribution  to  the  sum  of  boman  knowledge  opoa 
the  profound  and  important  topics  which  it  dlscuasea,  not  to  say  a  dcfliili 
epoch  in  their  evolution  and  final  adJuBtment.  .  .  .  It  ia  act  a  book  of  ■> 
hour  nor  of  a  day,  but  of  a  life,  aod  no  one  who  wTmiifw^  it  f^f  the  lai 
time,  or  for  the  hundredth,  will  leave  It  without  a  new  lupirktloii  ml  i 
broader  view  of  the  future  of  humanity,  andof  his  responalbility  loitnt  | 
ita  development.  . 

Brooklyn  Timet. 

A  book  that  passes  from  a^iument  to  story,  and  tbarj  \a  Hntltrtft.  wA 
statistics  to  ridicule,  and  ridicule  to  prophecy,  all  with  eqnsl  It^liial 
assurance,  and  briUlancy.  The  sententiotis  style  briatlee  with  thlngi  tW 
often  sound  better  than  they  are,  but  are  ai  often,  periiqie,  wbor  than  ttaf 
sound.  This  is  a  thoughtful,  readable,  impreadonlatlc,  opttmfrtk;  ndtl- 
Istic  book. 

PhOadelphia  BalUtin. 

We  doubt  whether  any  men  Important  contiflniUoii  to  th*  gmntnl  tA- 
Ject  has  been  made  within  the  corrent  decade. 

Boston  Journal.     Editorial. 
It  li  an  interesting  and  auggesUve  volume. 
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OkfUtian  Advocate^  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oar  authorfumiahes  a  vast  amount  of  iof ormation  on  this  subject  in  its 
various  aspects,  and  his  work  is  of  great  value. 

J}(maku^$  Magaxine^  Boston. 

It  is  an  array  of  fkcts  stranger  than  fiction,  and  possessing  the  dramatic 
Interest  and  fascination  which  holds  and  fixes  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  the  reader. 

Bdward  Evxritt  Hals  says : 
ft  is  the  Unde  Tom*$  Cabin  of  the  present  crisis. 

Adifindentj  New  York. 

Agood  example  of  the  popular  method  of  curing  abuses  by  thrilling  nar- 
nftlTes  of  injustice  and  avarice. 

dmfum  Arbitrator^  Camden,  N.  J. 

Svery  Christian  pastor  who  guides  his  congregation  should  read  it  and 
ttxplain  its  contents  to  them,  putting  them  on  their  guard,  and  showing 
how  esqr  it  is  for  men  to  use  the  Church  of  God  for  their  own  ends. 


OU^  and  StaU,  Philadelphia. 

No  more  significant  story  has  ever  been  told  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
laad  than  is  told  in  this  book  by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  Indeed,  many 
Mfffously  incline  to  think  that  Helper's  famous  Impending  CriHs  of  a  gen- 
eration ago  was  not  so  significant  a  volume  for  that  period  as  the  present 
volume  is  for  this. 

HiuivUle  World. 

President  Cleveland  recently  invested  in  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  sensible  things  he  has  done  during  the  present  adminis- 
tntkm.    When  he  lias  read  the  bock  he  should  loan  it  to  General  Olney. 

Springfield  BepMiean. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd,  author  of  Wealth  against  Commonwealth,  has  presented, 
through  an  interview  in  the  Boeian  Herald,  an  able  and  convincing  reply  to 
George  Gunton's  criticisms  of  his  stArtling  exposure  of  the  methods  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust 

Rdwdt  D.  Msad,  in  the  Nmo  England  Magazine^  Boston. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  book  is  strong  because,  facing  all  the  facts,  stating  them 
an  at  their  worst,  it  is  not  a  black  and  despairing  book.  He  believes  in  the 
American  democracy,  in  the  people. 
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Seotiman.  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

It  la  an  eitr&ordlDary  and  weUiiigli  Incredibl*  itoiy.  .  .  .  Ii  U  wiM» 
iritU  roBsidenble  dramatic  power,  and  is  remlntooeat  at  Oadjtte'a  P>^ 

Seroltitian. 

JhiiidM  Advocate,  Dandee,  Scotland. 

Tills  book  is  a  record  of  facts,  startling  and  aTniriiig  uid  tMne  tbt  ta 
moving  because  tbe  writer  unfolds  the  field  o(  bia  riew  wUli  «  dlfriljIM 
b  quiet,  a  screngtb  that  is  restrained,  and  an  Ironj  that  la  ntntj  mf 
gcBted.  .  .  .  But  Mr.  Lloyd  is  t&r  from  being  a  bopelcaa  jwiliiiW  M 
belioTes  that  there  is  In  A.merica  the  spirit  ifaai  will  yet  c]ema««  tb«  AnffB 
■table  and  give  to  the  people  a«  a  whole  what  is  now  tAkea  by  tba  eop^ 
Hoos  and  the  trusts. 

Timet,  Brietol,  England. 

We  have  found  thla  book  excellent  reading. 
TVaiuporl,  London,  England. 

It  Is  certainly  a  chancteriatlc  and  eniertalnlng  work.  The  aQkai  K 
fertile  and  prolific ;  he  poMeaaes  a  Tlrld  ImaginUloa,  aad  Ui  Mjtt  1m 
many  ohanna. 

Daily  Chronicle,  London,  England.     EditftrUL 
A  moat  remarkable  book. 

London  Timet. 

The  amount  of  literary  labor  which  Is  now  being 
upoa  wunomicaJ  and  induatnat  problema  k  aiimiimiig  pndigb 
wlU  be  qnlle  btyond  the  power  of  any  BngUali  Jounal  to  1 
Some  Ume,  however,  we  may  call  attentlcui  to  aooia  of  ba 
wUch  we  haTe  now  bafoe*  tu  WMtk  agaimt  CkmmmtmmOk,  bj  H«T 
Deoumt  Lloyd.  .  .  .  Ur.  Uoyd'a  boo^  fn  aphi  of  Hi  doll.  a^d^W 
exumal  look,  la  about  aa  ra^  as  Madt  on  tuaonpolooi  tt«ito  tai  ^tm 
ootnbinatlona  aa  we  ban  met  with  for  a  loog  Oam.  U  ta  ■•  MaMkl 
and  aa  disagreeable  aa  a  reaUatfc  nonl 

eitufow  StraU. 

Kr.  Lloyd's  book  la  foU  of  cnrkwa  IntaraM  Cor  ttaoM  inffjiil  Wlb 
•odal  economic  itndln  and  In  practical  bualni. 

(Mrittian  MiUitm,  London. 

We  have  met  with  a  book  that  aeema  to  bn«  ba«  wiHtau  npnmlr* 
meet  tbe  a^taal  needa  of  young  mtn  '"''ni**g  to  Um  Tarioai  CkWa 
Awociatiooa  In  this  ooont^.    It  Aonld  lamadkMy  b»  pteMd  m  * 
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of  every  Aaaodatton  libraiy,  and  if  oonferenoes  could  be  amnged 
ipon  tlie  sobject  treated  of,  so  mnch  the  better.  ...  It  ahonld  be  need 
4ammtij,  aa  a  oommeiitaiy  on  tlieir  ^blei,  not  to  bring  the  latler  up  to 
irte  for  tliat  bas  never  been  required—but  to  point  out  the  way  in 
whldi  young  men  oi  to-day  may  put  the  religion  taught  by  the  Bible  into 
pnoUoe. 

it^tmkfurUr  ZeUung^  Frankf nrt-am-llain,  (Germany. 

A  book  that  deserves  dose  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  .  .  • 
Vke  warm  language  that  the  author  uses  leaves  a  pleasant  impression ;  he 
writes  out  of  love  for  the  people. 

jAms  F.  HuDBOKy  author  of  Bailufays  and  the  BepubKe^  in  the  Pitts- 
hurgh  Dispatch. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  put  before  the  people  the  facts  in 
such  form  that  they  can  no  l(»ig6r  be  disputed.  In  doing  so  the  author 
has  rigidly  excluded  everything  that  is  not  established  by  legal  evidence. 
Nothing  that  has  been  accepted  by  the  common  consent  of  the  marts  or 
press  serves  his  purpose.  ...  On  this  great  topic  it  is  hard  to  decide 
which  is  more  admirable,  Mr.  Lloyd's  careful  and  monumental  collection 
of  evidence  or  the  admirable  way  in  which  a  plain  and  unvarnished  story 
is  given  by  the  simple  collocation  of  statements  the  force  of  the  most 
withering  irony.  .  .  .  This  impregnable  fortification  of  the  fscts  estab- 
lishes the  work  as  one  of  the  books  of  the  era. 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate^  Chicago. 

This  book  is  the  severest  arraignment  of  trusts  in  the  United  States  that 
has  ever  been  made. 

Harper^ s  Weekly. 

One  feature  of  ronumtic  interest  in  this  history  is  that  some  of  the  men 
who  conceived  the  combination  in  question,  and  have  carefully  developed 
their  conception,  improving  and  broadening  it  as  opportunity  was  found 
or  made,  were  young  men  of  nuxlerate  ability  and  limited  education,  not 
suspected  of  superior  talents  or  energy  in  any  direction,  and  with  little 
practical  knowledge  of  the  business  they  undertook,  and  yet  are  now,  by 
virtue  of  this  monopoly  which  they  have  organized,  princes  among  the 
millionaires  of  the  world,  with  estates  already  equal  to  the  proudest  duke- 
dom of  England,  and  with  incomes  larger  than  those  of  many  kings.  It 
is  the  magnificence  of  this  success  which  impresses  the  imagination  of  him 
who  reads  their  exploits.  The  robber  knights  of  Europe  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  when  they  sallied  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  and  their  deeds 
of  strength  and  daring,  inspiring  the  novelist  and  the  poet,  divert  the 
thoughts  of  readers  from  the  outrageous  wrongs  they  perpetrated  and  the 
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Mgbtful  mliaiT  di^  Inflldfld.  In  i  h 
tiw  itoir  of  tho  peat  mooopoly  m^y  for  %  Unu  f(»s«t  the  bijntttoe  mk 
txppamiaa,  tbe  deflanoo  of  lav,  and  tbs  oontempt  tat  the  righto  whkft 
tba  law  to  dtalgnad  to  pnUett  which  hare  maitod  Ita  whcria  cans 
Tbay  may  eron  tta  a  ttme  be  atbred  to  admlniUoD  of  Uw  Ingonlow  d» 
TtccSithepenbtoitaiklTlgDnMupunaUofaAxadpoUer,  Un  unremittbi 
derodon  of  a  nomber  of  cotuplnton  to  the  Inlcrato  of  all,  which  han 
OTeroome  the  obataclca  of  law,  aunalHr,  and  pabUc  oplnloo,  aa  well  ■ 
thoae  of  oidinai;  competltfc»,  and  ncnied  to  a  haadful  of  nwD  tbe  eojof'  > 
Bunt  and  profit  of  one  of  natara'a  gtaateat  gifta  to  mankind,  alntort  m 
excliulTeljr  aa  If  It  were  their  craatlon.  With  thia  In  tIow,  It  may  be  aid 
that  no  mon  wondertnl  romance  of  nal  life  kaa  ercr  been  written  thu 
Mr.  Uoyd'a  book. 

SotUm  Trmueript.     EditoruL 

It  fa  a  book  which  great  capimtote  and  poor  UeaUati  an  reading.  ... 
Thla  la  a  book  whlcb  the  Harpera  wlD  probably  find  wina  ahnoat  ai  mid    , 
hteieat  aa  a  popular  piece  of  fiction  for  the  attractlTeneaa  of  fin  ityk.  M    i 
inflnltely  more  for  tta  facta,  facia,  facta.  ' 

Buffalo  Exprtu. 

The  book  la  an  arsenal  of  facts;  and  a  clear  statement  of  what  hai  beta, 
and  is,  euch  aa  this  book  givee,  is  a  desirable  addition  to  onr  stock  of 
knowledge. 
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